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PREFACE. 


For  many  years  the  most  pressing  demand  of  teaclicrs 
and  learners  in  entomology  in  this  country  has  been  for  a 
li  rulbook  b\'  means  of  which  the  names  ami  relative  affini- 
l.cr.  of  insects  ma)-  be  determined  in  some  sucii  way  as 
plants  are  classified  by  tlie  aid  of  the  well-known  manuals 
of  botany.  But,  as  the  science  of  entomology  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  preparation  of  such  a  handbook  has  been  im- 
possible. Excellent  treatises  on  particular  groups  of  insects 
have  been  published  ;  but  no  general  work  including  analyt- 
ical keys  to  all  the  orders  and  families  has  ap{)eared.  It  is 
to  meet  this  need  that  this  work  has  been  prepared. 

The  reader  must  not  expect,  however,  to  find  that  de- 
gree of  completeness  in  this  work  which  exists  in  the  man- 
uals of  flowering  plants.  The  number  of  species  of  insects 
is  so  great  that  a  work  including  adequate  descriptions  of  all 
those  occurring  in  our  fauna  would  rival  in  size  one  of  the 
larger  encyclopsedias.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  work  is  not 
what  is  needed  by  the  teachers  and  students  in  our  schools, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  prepare  it.  An  elementary  work 
on  systematic  entomology  will  always  of  necessity  be  re- 
stricted to  a  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orders 
and  families,  and  descriptions  of  a  few  species  as  illustrations. 
Complete  synopses  of  species  will  be  appropriate  only  in 
works  treating  of  limited  groups.  It  is  believed^  therefore, 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  materially  change  the  scope  of 
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the  present  work  even  if  it  were  possible  to  describe  all  of 
our  species. 

Although  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  render  easy  the 
classification  of  specimens,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  mere  determination  of  the  names  of  insects  a  very  sub- 
ordinate place.  The  groups  of  insects  have  been  fully  char- 
acterized»  so  that  their  relative  aiHnities  may  be  learned ; 
and  much  space  has  been  given  to  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  transformations  of  the  forms  described.  As  the  needs 
of  agricultural  students  have  been  kept  constantly  in  view, 
those  species  that  are  of  economic  importance  have  been 
described  as  fully  as  practicable,  and  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  destroying 
those  that  are  noxious,  or  of  preventing  their  ravages. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  simplif}'  the  study  of  in- 
sects as  much  as  possible  without  sacrificing  accuracy  in  the 
descriptions.  Only  such  morphological  terms  have  been 
used  as  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  book 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  And  so  far  as  possible  a  uniform 
nomenclature  has  been  used  for  all  ortiers  of  insects.  Tlie 
fact  that  writers  on  each  order  of  insects  have  a  peculiar 
nomenclature  has  been  a  setions  obstacle  to  the  procuress  of 
entomology;  this  is  especial))- true  as  re^^aids  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  wing-vcins.  It  has  been  lucc  -sary  for  the 
student  in  passing  from  the  study  of  one  order  <>t  in>ects  to 
that  of  another  to  learn  a  new  set  of  tcrm>  :  and  in  many 
cases  writers  on  a  single  family  have  a  peculiar  nomenclature. 

The  present  writer  has  endeavored  to  remove  this 
obstacle  by  making  a  serious  study  of  the  homologies  of  the 
wing-veins,  and  by  aj)pl\  ing  the  same  term  throughout  the 
work  to  liomologon*;  veins.  The  result  is  that  tiic  student 
is  recpiircd  to  learn  onl\'  one  set  of  terms  :  and  in  ap[)lying 
these  terms  there  will  be  brought  to  his  attention  in  a  forci- 
ble manner  the  peculiar  modifications  of  structure  charac- 
teristic of  each  order  ff  insects.  Heretofore,  with  a  differ- 
ent nomenclature  for  the  wing-veins  of  each  order  such  a 
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comparative  study  of  the  various  methods  of  specialization 
has  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most  advanced 

scholars. 

The  principal  features  of  llie  method  of  notation  of  wing- 
veins  proposed  by  Josef  Redtenbacher  has  been  adopted. 
But  as  the  writer's  views  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
wings  of  primitive  insects  are  very  different  from  those 
of  Redtenbacher,  the  nomenclature  proposed  in  this  book  is 
to  a  great  extent  original.  The  chief  point  of  difference 
arises  from  the  belief  by  the  present  writer  that  veins  IV 
and  VI  do  not  exist  in  the  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and 
Hymenoptera ;  and  that,  in  those  orders  where  they  do  exist, 
they  are  secondary  developments.  The  reasons  for  this  be- 
lief are  set  forth  at  lengtli  in  my  essay  on  Evolution  and 
Taxonomy. 

In  this  essay  there  was  proposed  a  new  classification  of 
the  Lepidoptera,  which  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  work 
out  the  phylogciiy  of  the  divisions  of  this  order.  This  classi- 
fication  has  been  further  elaborated  in  the  present  work.  In 
the  other  orders  but  few  changes  have  been  made  from  the 
more  generally  accepted  classifications.  It  is  more  than 
probable  however,  that  when  the  taxonomic  principles  upon 
which  this  classification  of  the  Lepidoptera  is  based  are  ap- 
plied to  the  classification  of  the  other  orders  radical  changes 
will  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

A  serious  obstacle  tu  liie  jjupulanzation  of  Natuia!  His- 
tory is  the  technical  names  that  it  is  necessary  to  use.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  difficulty  to  a  minimum  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  ail  of  the  Latin  terms  used  has  been  indicated, 
dividing  each  into  syllables  and  marking  the  accented 
syllable.  In  doing  this  the  well-established  rules  fur  the 
division  of  Latin  words  into  syllables  have  been  followed. 
It  seems  necessary  to  state  this  fact  in  order  to  account  for 
differences  which  exist  betweeti  the  pronunciations  {^iven 
li'  ir  and  some  of  those  in  certain  large  dictionaries  recently 
published  in  this  country. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  wootl-cuts  have  been  engraved  from 
nature  by  the  Junior  Author.  As  the  skill  which  she  has 
attained  in  this  art  has  been  acquired  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  on  this  book,  some  of  the  earlier-made  illustra- 
tions do  not  fairly  represent  her  present  standing  as  an 
engraver.  But  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  delay  the 
appearance  of  the  book  in  order  to  re-engrave  these  figures; 
especially  as  it  is  believed  that  they  will  not  be  found  lack- 
ing in  scientific  accuracy.  The  generous  appreciation  which 
the  best  engravers  have  shown  towards  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  welcomed  as  an 
important  addition  to  entomological  illustrations. 

Although  the  chief  work  of  the  Junior  Author  has  been 
with  the  pencil  and  graver,  many  parts  of  tlie  text  are  from 
her  pen.  But  in  justice  to  her  it  should  be  said  that  the 
plan  of  the  book  was  changed  after  she  had  finished  Jicr 
writing.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  make  the  book  of  a 
much  more  elementary  nature  than  it  is  in  its  final  form. 
It  has  seemed  best,  however,  to  leave  these  parts  as  written 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  of  interest  to  a  wider  range 
of  readers  than  it  would  be  were  it  restricted  to  a  uniform 
style  of  treatment. 

The  figures  illustrating  the  venation  of  the  wings  of  in- 
sects  have  been  drawn  with  great  care  under  the  writer's 
direction  by  Mr.  £.  P.  Felt  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Pettit.  About 
one  half  of  those  in  the  chapter  on  Lepidoptera  were  drawn 
by  Mr.  Felt ;  the  others  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  the 
chapters  on  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Pettit. 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  my  Assistant  Mr. 
A.  D.  MacGillivray,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  aid  in 
bibliographical  researches  and  in  many  other  ways;  also, 
that  of  Dr.  A.  C.  White  of  the  Cornell  University  Library, 
who  has  generoush'  given  much  time  to  determining  the 
etymologies  of  many  of  the  more  obscure  words  the  pro- 
nunciations of  which  are  indicated  in  the  text. 
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To  the  authorities  of  Cornell  University  the  authors  of 
this  book  are  under  deep  obligation  for  aid  and  encourage* 
ment.  The  preparation  of  the  work  would  not  have  been 
possible  but  for  the  liberal  grants  which  they  have  made  for 
the  purchase  of  specimens  and  books. 

John  Henry  Comstock. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  LABORATORY, 

CoaNKLL  VNivBRsmr; 
December,  1S94. 
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CHAPTER  L 
ZOOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  NOMENCLATURE 
L  Zooloslcai  Classification. 

(For  advanced  studenii.) 

In  order  that  the  myriad  forma  of  animals  may  be  studied  with 
facility  some  system  of  classification  is  necessary.   And  now  that  we 

have  learned  that  there  exists  a  bloori  m.itionship  between  the  differ- 
ent kinfl>  of  animals,  that  sy«!tem  whicli  most  clearly  expresses  this 
relationship  is  doubtless  the  best.  This  system  is  termed  the  Natural 
Classification. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  long  ago,  in  early  geological 
tines,  there  existed  on  the  earth  only  very  simple  animals  and  piants; 
and  that  from  these  simple  beginnings  more  and  more  complex  forma 
have  been  developed.    This  growth  in  complexity  has  taken  place  in 

different  descendants  of  these  simple  primitive  beings  in  very  differ- 
ent ways  Thus  while  it  is  probable  that  the  first  animals  lived  in 
water,  and  very  many  still  do  SO.  Others  have  become  adapted  to  I'fe 
on  the  land,  and  in  still  others  organs  have  been  developed  bv  which 
they  can  fly  through  the  air.  And  under  eacli  of  these  conditions  wc 
find  a  great  diversity  of  forms,  each  fitted  for  some  special  mode  o/ 
life. 
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The  diversity  of  forms  of  animal  life  is  much  greater  than  is  com- 
monlv  ei!ppo<ed     A  competent  aulhoriiy  has  csliniatcd  ihat  there 

are  novr  Ip.mgon  the  earth  more  than  one  million  species  of  animals. 
And  thf^t  irc  merely  the  surviving  descendants  of  immense  series 
of  beings  liiaL  have  existed  in  j>asi  geolugical  umes,  the  remaining 
tips  of  a  great  genealogical  tree,  of  which  many  twigs  and  branches 
have  perished. 

The  common  figurative  use  of  the  word  tree  in  this  connection 
expresses  well  the  convergence  of  the  lines  of  descent  toward  the 
common  ancestor  from  which  existing  forms  have  descended.  But 
in  one  re^^pcct  it  may  be  misleading.  If  an  ordinary  tree  be  ex- 
amined, the  tip  of  one  hranch  will  closely  resemble  that  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  same  tree.  But  in  this  figurative  genealogical  tree 
we  must  imagine  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  Here  the  law  of 
growth  is  constant  change ;  each  branch  grows  in  its  own  individual 
way;  and  each  twig  of  each  branch  bears  fruit  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  changes,  however,  are  gradual ;  and  thus  the  tips  of  closely-con* 
nectcd  twigs  will  be  similar  though  not  identical;  while  the  tips  of 
two  branches  that  separated  early  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  be 
very  different. 

It  is  ilie  efTort  of  the  systematist,  one  who  studies  the  classification 
of  animals  and  plants,  to  work  out  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  various  tips  of  the  genealogical  tree.  This  study  when  carried 
to  its  fullest  extent  includes  not  only  the  study  of  existing  forms  of 
life,  but  also  the  study  of  those  that  have  perished,  the  trunk-forms 
from  which  existing  forms  have  descended.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
difficult  matter;  and  as  yet  only  the  beginnings  of  the  Natural 
Classihcation  have  been  made.    Sec  pp  199  to  204. 

If  we  accept  this  theory  of  desi mt.  now  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted by  naturalists,  it  is  evident  tiiat  when  we  take  into  account 
alt  the  forms  of  life  that  have  existed  we  cannot  classify  animals  into 
well-marked  groups ;  for  as  the  modification  in  form  is  gradual,  series 
of  connecting  links  have  existed  between  any  two  forms  that  might 
be  selected. 

But  practically  the  student  that  confines  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  livinp^  forms  can  classify  these  forms  into  more  or  less  well- 
marked  groups,  for  many  of  the  connecting  links  have  perished;  in 
fact,  the  groups  of  living  animals  and  plants  are  so  distinct  that  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  naturalists  haye  corae  to  understand  the 
blood-relationship  referred  to  above. 

We  find  that  the  Animal  and  V^^etable  Kingdoms  are  made  up  of 
%  vast  assemblage  of  individuals,  each  the  offspring  of  parents  similar 
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to  itself,  and  each  in  turn  producing  similar  offspring.  Although  the 
.  llspriiig  is  never  exactly  like  either  pareot,  the  degree  oi  variation  in 
a  single  generation  is  slight*  And  thus  we  find  that  there  exist  large 
nnmbers  of  individuals  which  veiy  closely  resemble  each  other.  Such 
collection  of  individuals  is  termed  in  popular  language  a  kindt  in 
scientific  language  a  species*  Tlius  the  kind  of  pine  trees  known  as 
pitch-pine  is  a  specie*?;  and  scrub-pine,  still  another.  In  ihc  same 
way  the  name  sparrow-hawk  indicates  a  kind  or  species  of  hawk;  and 
pi<xe<>n-ha\vk,  another  species. 

Koughly  speaking,  a  species  is  a  collection  of  individuals  which 
resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  the  offspring  of  a  single 
parent.  For  example,  if  any  two  pitch-pines  be  studied,  nothing  will 
be  found  to  indicate  that  they  may  not  have  sprung  from  seeds 
grown  upon  the  same  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pitch-pine  and 
a  white-pine  be  carefully  compared,  they  will  be  found  so  different 
that  no  competent  observer  would  believe  that  they  had  a  common 
parent. 

Unfortunately  this  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  a  s[/ccics  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  Many  instances  are  known  where  forms  of 
animals  or  plants  living  in  widely- separated  regions  differ  so  greatly 
that  they  have  been  considered  distinct  species  until  more  extended 
collections  in  the  intermediate  regions  have  brought  to  light  series 
of  intermediate  forms,  which  connect  the  two  so-called  species  so 
closely  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
beg;His. 

The  only  definite  way  of  determining  whether  two  forms  are 
specifically  distinct  is  to  determine  whether  they  naturally  interbreed 
or  not.  We  find  among  wild  animals  a  sort  of  race  prejudice  which 
keeps  the  members  of  different  species  from  pairing,  although  they 
may  do  so  when  demoralized  by  domestication.  Except  in  the  case 
of  veiy'dosely'atlied  species,  the  pairing  of  individuals  of  different 
species  results  in  no  offspring,'  or  in  the  production  of  sterile  offspring. 

This  grouping  of  individuals  into  species  not  only  facilitates  our 
study  of  Natural  History,  but  expresses  certain  important  facts  of 
inheritance  and  reproduction.  A  second  and  somewhat  similar  step 
is  made  by  grouping  species  into  genera. 

We  find  that  there  exist  groups  of  closely-allied  species,  species 
that  resemble  each  other  in  all  of  the  more  important  characters,  and 
differ  among  themselves  only  In  what  are  known  as  the  specific 
characters.  Such  a  group  of  species  is  termed  9l  genus*  Thus  all  the 
different  species  of  pine  taken  together  constitute  the  genus  pine,  oi* 
Ptnus,  as  it  is  termed  by  botanists.   There  are  many  species  of  oal^ 
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as  red-oak,  Uve-oak»  and  water*oak.  All  of  the  species  of  oak  uken 

together  constitute  the  genus  Q*''"''^''^  of  botanists.  Several  species 
of  hawks  and  falcons  are  classed  together  by  zoologists  as  the  genus 

Falco, 

The  genera  in  turn  arc  gn>upcd  inio  families.  Tims  the  pines, 
the  spruces,  and  the  iarchcs  resemble  each  other  quiie  closely,  and 
are  classed  together  as  the  Pine  Family  {Abutituce) ;  the  falcons, 
hawks,  kites,  and  eagles  are  classed  together  as  the  Falcon  Family 
(Fak&nida\ 

Closely-allied  families  are  grouped  together  to  form  ^<iirrr.  The 
Pine  Family.  theCypreu  Family,  and  the  Yew  Family  comprise  the 

Oriler  Com/era,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  of  botanists.  The  Owl  Fam- 
ily {Siri^ido"),  the  Falcon  Family  {Falconidit),  and  the  Vulture  Family 
{^VuUurida)  c(Misiiiuie  the  Order  Raptores,  or  Birds  of  Prey. 

Closely-allted  orders  arc  grouped  together  to  lorui  classes.  Thus 
all  the  orders  of  birds  taken  together  coniftiiute  the  Class  Awi  or 
Birds. 

The  classes  are  grouped  into  branches^  which  are  the  principal 

divisions  of  the  Animal  Kin.;dom.*  In  studying  the  different  forms 
of  animals  it  is  found  that  there  are  several  distinct  types  of  structure. 
Some  animals  are  built  upon  one  plan  or  structure,  and  others  on 
other  plans.  AH  animals  built  on  ihe  same  plan  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  same  Branch.  Thus  the  back-boned  animals  comprise  the  JJ/  atuh 
Vertebrata  :  the  clams,  oysters,  snails,  cuttle  fish,  and  certain  other 
allied  forms  comprise  the  Branch  Mallusea  ;  and  the  insects,  spiders* 
centipedes,  lobsters,  and  their  near  relatives  comprise  the  Branch 
Arthropoda. 

All  the  branches  of  animals  taken  together  constitute  the  Animal 

Kingdom. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lav  <io\vn  rules  by  which  the>c  fiiU'creiit  groups 
of  animals  can  be  limited.  I'l.jr,  as  has  been  sliown  in  our  rli>cussion 
of  species,  all  have  been  connected  in  past  lime  by  inlt  rniediaic  forms. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  each  of  the  terms  given  above  (Branch, 
Class,  Order,  Family.  Genus,  and  Species)  expresses  a  pretty  definite 
conception,  which  the  student  will  learn  to  comprehend  by  practice 
in  classifying  animals.  But  the  sequence  in  rank  of  these  groups 
should  be  learned  at  tlie  outset.  Beginning  with  the  most  coropre> 
hensive  it  is  as  follows : 


*  The  principal  divisions  ol  ihe  Vegetable  Kingdom  are  not  ti-rined 
Branches  ;  hence  we  will  not  make  further  use  of  botanical  tUusiraiions  in 
this  connection. 
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Animal  Kingdom 

Branch  or  Subkingdom. 
Class. 
Order. 
Familj. 
Genus. 
Species. 
Individual. 

it  is  sometime  desirable  to  indicate  other  groups  than  those  named 
above.  Thus  a  family  may  be  divided  into  subfamilies*  or  an  order 
into  suborders.  And  occasionally  an  even  more  minute  division  is 
made.  Thus  several  closely-allied  families  may  be  grouped  togietfaer 
as  a  sup>erfamily,  a  g:roupof  lower  rank  than  a  suborder.  The  follow- 
ing table  includes  all  the  grades  of  groups  now  commonly  employed : 

Kingdom. 
Branch  or  Subkingdom. 
Qass. 
Subclass. 

Supcrorder. 
Order. 
Suborder. 
Superfamily. 
Family. 
Subfamily. 
Genus. 
Subgenus. 
Species. 
Subspecies. 
Variety. 
Individual. 

II,  Zooloffloal  Nomenclature. 

{Fat  advanced  sfudmis.) 

At  the  beginning  of  his  studies  of  Natural  History  the  student  is 
met  with  what  is  to  him  a  new  and  strange  set  of  names.  These 
names  are  often  long.  In  form  they  belong  to  a  dead  language,  with 
which,  in  these  days,  even  many  educated  people  are  unbimiliar.  It 
is  not  strange  that  we  often  hear  complaint  respecting  the  difficulty  of 
this  nomenclature. 
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A  little  study  of  the  matter^  however*  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
necessity  for  scientific  names.   The  common  names  ci  animals  will 

not  answer  our  purpose;  for  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  widely 
different  animals  in  different  localities,  while  a  single  S[>ecics  of  animal 
Is  known  by  totally  diflFerent  names  in  different  sections  of  the  countr)', 
In  order  that  information  respecting  animals  may  be  recorded  so 
that  there  need  not  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  animal  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  it  is  necessary  that  each  species  or  group  of  species 
should  have  a  distinct  name  by  which  it  shall  be  known  by  naturalists 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore*  to  each  branch,  class,  order, 
family,  genus,  and  species  which  has  been  described  there  has  been 
given  a  special  name,  by  which  it  is  known,  and  which  pertains  to  this 
group  alone. 

As  this  nomenclature  is  used  by  all  naturalists  of  whatever  nation- 
alitv.  it  is  necessary  that  the  names  should  be  in  a  lanpfuatre  which 
can  be  understood  by  all.  As  Latin  was  the  lan^ua^^c  in  w  inch  most 
scientific  books  were  written  at  the  time  this  nomenclature  was  estab- 
liihed,  that  language  was  chosen  as  the  universal  language  of  science ; 
and  the  rule  has  been  adopted  that  all  names  of  animals  and  plants 
shall  be  Latin,  or  Latin  in  form. 

The  name  of  a  species  consists  of  two  words — the  name  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  species  belongs,  followed  by  an  adicctive  indicat- 
inpf  the  particular  species  ;  for  in  Latin  an  adjective  follows  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies,  instead  of  preceding  it  as  in  English.  Thus  the 
scientific  name  of  the  Pigeou-liawk  is  Faico  columbarius;  that  of  the 
Sparrow-hawk  is  Fako  sparveritis;  and  that  of  the  Prairie-falcon  is 
Falco  mexicanus,' 

In  the  case  of  many  species  we  find  well-marked  subspecies  or 
geographical  races  which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  by  name.  Thus 
the  Pigeon-hawk  occurs  over  the  whole  of  North  America.  But  we 
find  that  those  that  live  in  the  nurihucst  coast  recrion  extending  from 
California  to  Sitka,  constitute  a  distinct  geographical  race  known  as 
the  Black  Merlinl  As  the  Black  Merlin  and  the  typical  Pigeon-hawk 
intergrade,  they  constitute  a  single  species,  which  is  known  as  Fako 
eobtmbarius.  To  the  Black  Merlin  has  been  applied  the  subspecific 
name  suckleyi.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  refer  to  the  Black 
Merlin  as  distinguished  from  the  typical  Pigeon-hawk  the  term 
Falco  columbarius  suckleyi  is  used.  If  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the 
tvni<  al  Pigeon-hawk  as  distinguished  from  the  Black  Merlin,  it  is 
designated  as  Fuko  columbarius  columbarius. 

In  writing  long  names  like  those  given  above  they  are  frequently 
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abbreviated  if  theconicxt  is  such  that  the  abbreviation?  will  be  read- 
ily  understood.  Tlius  the  name  of  the  Black  Merlin  may  be  written 
Fako  e,  suckUyt  or  F,_c,  suckleyL 

Subspecific  names  are  used  by  entomologists  not  only  to  distinguish 
geographical  races,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  forms  of 
dimorphic  and  polymorphic  species.  A  good  Illustration  is  afforded 
by  a  certain  species  of  Swallow-tail  Butterfly  common  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  I  his  species  exists  under  two  distinct  forms;  one  of  these  is 
yc.iow  marked  with  black,  and  has  long  been  known  Jasottiades 
turmts:  the  other  15  almost  entirely  black,  and  has  been  known  n% 
JaSQHiaiics^iauctts.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  these  weredifTercnt 
species ;  but  in  recent  years  the  two  forms  have  been  bi  ed  from  eggs 
laid  by  the  same  female.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  two  forms  repre- 
sent  a  smgle  species.  And  as  the  twmgiaucus  was  first  described  iis 
name  is  given  to  the  species,  which  is  now  known  as  Jaumiadts 
glauats.  This  name  Jasoniades  glaucus  is  used  when  reference  is 
made  lu  the  species  as  a  whf)]e.  Hut  if  one  wishes  to  refer  10  the 
black  form  alone,  it  is  distinguished  as  Jasoniades  glaucus  glaucus; 
while  the  yellow  form  is  distinguished  as  Jasoniades  gUu.us  'iurnus. 

In  the  illustrations  just  given  the  dimorphism  occurs  ui  the  same 
generation.  But  many  instances  are  known  where  the  dimorphism  is 
seasonal.  Thus  in  the  case  of  certain  Insects  which  pass  through  two 
or  more  generations  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  different  generations, 
or  sonio  of  th(Mii.  d'tTr  r  tiiarkedly  in  form  or  coloring  from  the  others. 
These  ditierences  in  many  cases  are  soj^rcai  that  the  difTcrcnt  j:jenera- 
tionsof  the  same  species  were  believed  to  be  distinct  species  till  tl\ey 
Were  bred  from  each  other.  It  is  therefore  often  desirable  to  distin- 
guish these  different  forms  by  subspecific  names.  Thus  Jphiclides 
ajax  is  a  species  of  Swallow-tail  Butterfly  which  exists  under  three 
distinct  seasonal  forms:  an  early  spring  form,Aajax  marcellus;  a 
late  spring  form»/.  ajax  ielamontdes;  and  a  summer  form.  /.  ajax 
aJax. 

The  name  of  a  penus  or  of  a  subt^enns  is  always  a  single  word, 
and  should  be  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  and  nominative  case. 

The  names  of  all  groups  of  genera  (i.e.,  families,  orders,  classes, 
and  branches)  consist  each  of  a  single  word ;  and  this  word  should 
be  a  plural  noun  in  the  nominative  case. 

The  following  practices  regarding  the  forms  of  zoological  names 
are  now  almost  universally  followed ; 

The  names  of  all  groups  in  zoology,  from  kingdom  to  subgenus 
inclusive,  are  written  and  printed  with  a  capital  initial  letter. 
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Specific  and  subspecific  names  are  written  and  printed  with  a  small 
initial  letter.  Thus  in  writing  the  name  of  a  species  the  generic 
name  is  capitalized,  the  specific  name  not ;       Iphiclt^es  ajax. 

The  names  of  families  end  in  ida;  the  names  of  subfamilies,  in 
ina. 

It  will  aid  the  student  greatly  in  the  pronunciation  of  family  and 
subfamily  names  to  know  that  the  /  of  -/V/t?  in  family  names  is  short, 
and  consequently  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllabic  preceding  this 
letter;  while  the  iot-Mmpt  subfamily  names  is  long,  and  is  conse- 
quently  accented.*  Numerous  examples  are  given  in  the  following 

pagW'  

•  This  in  accordance  with  ihe  rule  of  Latin  j;rammar  that  in  words  of  more 
than  two  syllables  the  priiuli  if  long  is  accented;  but  it  the  penult  U  short  the 
accent  falls  on  th«  aatepcaak. 
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INSECTS  AND  THEIR  NEAR  RELATIVES. 


Branch  Arthropoda  (Ar-throp'o-da), 

Th€  Arthropods  {Ar' thro-pods). 

If  an  insect,  a  spider,  a  scorpion,  a  centipede,  or  a  lobster 
be  examined,  the  body  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
series  of  more  or  less  similar  rings  or  seg- 
ments joined  together;  and  some  of  these 
segments  will  be  found  to  bear  jointed 
legs  (Fig.  I).  All  the  animals  possessing 
these  characteristics  are  classed  together 
as  the  Branch  Arthropoda, 

A  similar  segmented  form  of  the  body 
is  found  among  worms ;  but  these  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Arthropods  by  the 
absence  of  legs.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  many  animals  commonly  called  worms, 
as  the  tomato-worm,  apple>worm,  etc.,  are; 
not  true  worms,  but  are  the  larvie  of  in- 
sects (Fig.  2).  The  angle-worm  is  the- 
most  familiar  example  of  a  true  worm. 

The  Branch  Arthropoda  is  the  largest 
of  the  branches  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
inchidin^  many  more  known  species  than  all  the  otlicr 
branehcs  taken  together.  <  )ui'  cuininon  reprcsent.itivcs  are 
distributed  among  four  classes:  these  aic  the  Crustacea, 
the  Arachnida,  the  Myriapoda,  and  the  Hexapoda.  The 
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Fig.  1.— An  insect  hIiow- 
ioK  segmeoied  form  of 
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first  three  classes  are  briefly  discussed  in  this  chapter;  the 
fourth  comprises  the  Insects,  and  is  the  subject  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  this  book. 


Kir..  2.  -  A  larva  of  an  insect. 

The  foliowin^j  table  will  enable  the  student  to  distin- 
guish the  classes  of  the  Arthropoda.* 

TABLE  OF  CLASSES  OF  THE  ARTHROPODA. 

A.  With  two  pairs  of  antennae  and  at  least  five  pairs  of  Ici^s.  Aquatic 
animals  breathing  by  gills,    p.  ii   Crustacka. 

AA.  With  one  pair  of  antentue  or  with  none.  Air-breathing  ani- 
mals.  The  number  of  legs  varies  from  six  to  many. 


*The  following  is  the  method  of  using  the  analytical  tables  given  in  this 
book:  Read  carefully  the  tutemenc  of  characteristics  given  opposite  A  and 
AA  respectively,  and  by  examining  the  animal  to  be  classified  determine 
which  is  true  of  this  animal.  This  will  indicate  in  which  division  of  the 
table  the  name  of  the  group  to  whi(  h  the  animal  Ix-Iongs  is  to  be  looked  for. 
If  this  division  of  the  table  is  subdivided,  pass  to  B  and  BB  (also  to  BBB  if 
it  occurs)  in  this  division  and  determine  in  a  like  manner  under  which  the 
animal  belopgs.  Continue  in  this  way,  passing  to  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  etc. ,  in 
regular  order  till  the  name  of  the  group  is  reached.  Then  turn  to  the  page 
indicated  and  read  the  description  or  the  group  given  there,  comparing  the 
specimens  with  the  description.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  analyt- 
ical table  is  merely  an  aid  to  the  determination  ofgroups.  As  the  groups  that 
we  recognize  are  not  always  sharply  limited  in  nature,  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  able  in  every  case  to  find  characters  that  will  serve  to  distinctly  separate 
them  in  a  table.  Therefore  when  a  student  has  determined  by  the  aid  of  a 
key  to  what  group  a  species  seems  to  belong,  he  should  verify  this  determi* 
nation  by  a  study  of  the  characters  of  that  group  given  in  the  deuiled  dis- 
cussion of  it. 
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B.   Without  antenna;  and  with  four  pairs  of  legs,  although  the 
maxillary  palpi  are  often  leg-like  in  form,  making  the  animal 

appear  to  have  five  pairs  of  legs.    p.  12  Arachnida. 

BB.  With  antennae. 
C  With  more  than  three  pairs  of  legs;  and  without  wings,  p. 

45  Myriapooa. 

CC.  With  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  usually  with  wings  in 
the  adult  sute.  p.48  Hexapoda. 


Class  Crustacea  (Crus-ta'ce-a). 
Tiu  Crustaceans  (Crus-ta'ce-ans), 

The  metHbers  of  this  class  arg  aquatic  Arthropoda,  which 

hreatke  by  true  gills.    They  have  two  pairs  of  antenna  and  at 

Uctsi  Jive  pairs  of  legs. 

The  most  famil  iar  illustrations  of  the  Crustacea  are  the 

Cray-fishes,  the  Lobsters, 

the     Shrimps,    and  the 

Crabs.    Cray-fishes  (Fig.  3) 

abound  in  our  brooks,  and 

are  often  improperly  called 

Crabs.     The  Lobsters,  the 

Shrimps,     and    the  true 

Crabs  live  in  salt  water. 

The     Crustaceans  are 
distinguished  from  all  oth- 
er   Arthropods    by  their 
mode  of  respiration,  being 
the  only  ones  that  breathe 
by  true  gills.    Many  in- 
sects  live  in  water,  and 
are  furnished  with  gilUike 
org^ans ;    but    these  are 
tracheal  gills,  organs  which  differ  essentially  in  structure 
from  true  gills,  as  described  later,  in  the  chapter  on  Anat- 
omy of  Insects.   The  Crustacea  also  differ  from  other 
Arthropoda  in  having  two  pairs  of  antennae;  and  from  all 


Fig  3  —A  Cray  fish. 
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except  the  Myriapocia  in  having  many  ^niore  than  four) 
pairs  of  lejjs. 

The  iliustrations  named  above  are  the  more  conspicuous 
^  ^      members  of  the  class ;    but  many 

r\         ^tC^^    other  smaller  forms  abound  both  in 
*  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water.    Some  of 

the  more  minute  fresh-water  forms 
are  almost  sure  to  occur  in  any  fresh- 

F»C.  ^.—Crustacea  ;  .i  ryf>rit: 

cy.L^f>.  iK.phHui.  water  aquarium.  In  rigure  4  are 
represented  tiiree  of  these,  greatly  enlarged. 

Amon;^  the  Crustacea  that  hve  in  damp  places  on  land 
the  Sow-bugs,  Oniscidic  i  O-nis'ci-dai),  are  most  often- 
seen.     These  frequently  occur  about  water-soaked 
wood ;  and  arc  often  mistaken,  by  students  begin- 
ning the  study  of  Entomology,  for  insects  or  Myria> 
pods.    Figure  5  represents  a  Sow-bug. 

On  the  sea-coast  an  immense  number  of  forms  ^S^w^bti^ 
of  Crustacea  occur. 

Class  AracIINIDA  (A-rach  ni-da). 
Scorpiom^  Harvestmen^  Spiders,  Mites,  and  others. 

The  memders  of  this  class  are  air-hr eat  king  Arthropods,  in 
which  the  head  and  thorax  are  grown  together,  forming  a 
ccphahthorax,  which  have  four  pairs  of  Ugs  fitted  for  walk- 
ing, and  which  have  no  antenna. 

The  Arachnida  abound  wherever  insects  occur,  and  are 
often  mistaken  for  insects.  But  they  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  characters  given  above,  even  in  those  cases 
where  an  exception  occurs  to  some  one  of  them.  The  more 
important  of  the  excejjtions  are  tiie  following:  In  the  Sol- 
pui;ida  the  head  is  distinct  from  the  thorax  ;  as  a  rule  the 
j'ouni^  of  mites  have  only  six  legs,  but  a  fourth  pair  arc 
added  during  growth  ;  and  in  the  gall  mites  \Phytoptus)  there 
are  only  four  legs. 

In  the  Arachnida  we  find  only  simple  eyes. 

The  cephalothorax  (ceph-a-lo-tho  rax)  bears  six  pairs  of 
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Fir.,  6.— Lower  side  of 
cpplialoihorax  of  a 
Rpidcr :  w./.  man- 
dible :  m  r,  maxilU  ; 

A  palpus  ;  I.  lower 
lip ;  J,  sternum. 


appendages^two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  four  pairs  of  legs.  The 
first  pair  of  jaws  are  the  mandibles  (man'di-bles),  the  second, 
the  maxilla  (max-il'lae). 

The  mandibles  (Fig.  6,  tnd)  He  in  front  of  and  above  tlic 
mouth,  and  consist  each  of  two  or  three  segments.  They 
serve  for  seizing  prey,  and  often  also  for 
killing;  it.  In  many  books  they  are  termed 
the  ckiliccm  (clie-lic'e-rae). 

The  W(2xi7/(e  {Fig.  6,  mx)  lie  just  behind 
tlie  mandibles,  one  on  each  side  of  tlie 
mouth.  Each  maxilla  bears  a  large  feeler 
or  palpus  (Fig.  6, />).  These  pal|)i  vary 
t^^reatly  in  form;  frequently  they  resemble 
legs ;  hence  many  Arachnida  appear  to 
have  five  pairs  of  legs.  The  palpi  are  often 
so  largely  developed  that  each  maxilla  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  the  first  segment  of  its 
leg-like  palpus.  These  appendages  are  often 

called  the  pcdipalpi  (ped.i-pal'pi).  But  as  the 
name  Pedipalpi  is  applied  to  one  of  the  or* 
ders  of  the  Arachnida,  we  will  call  these  ap- 
pendages the  palpi. 

The  legs  of  Arachnida  consist  t3rpically  of 
seven  parts  (Fig.  7),  which  are  named,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  next  to  the  body,  as  fol- 
lows: I,  coxa  (cox'a) ;  2,  trochanter  (tro-chan'- 
ric  7.-LeK  of  a         3»/^»^  (fe'mur) ;  \,  patella  (pa-tel'la); 

5,  tibia  (tib'i-a) ;  6,  metatarsus  (met-a-tar'sus) ; 
and  7,  tarsus  (tar'sus).  The  tarsus  may  be  composed  of 
several  segments,  and  is  usually  furnished  with  daws. 

Two  forms  of  breathing  organs  are  found  in  this  class: 
one,  traches,  resembling  the  tracheae  of  insects,  described 
in  the  chapter  on  the  anatomy  of  insects ;  and  the  other, 
tracheal  lungs  or  lung  sacs,  which  consist  of  many  leaf-like 
plates  enclosed  in  a  sac.  Both  forms  open  by  paired  spira- 
cles, which  arc  usually  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  some  of 
the  abdominal  segments. 
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Very  great  differences  cx;-t  in  the  several  orders  of  the 
Arachnida  in  respect  to  tiie  division  of  the  body  into  seg- 
ments. In  arranging  the  orders  in  a  series,  we  place  first 
those  in  which  the  segments  of  the  body  are  most  distinctly 
indicated,  while  those  which  seem  to  depart  more  widely 
from  the  segmented  type  characteristic  of  the  Arthropoda 
are  placed  later. 

The  class  Araclinida  includes  seven  orders;  these  are 
designated  as  follows: 

The  Scorpions,  Order  Scorpionida  (p.  15). 

The  Jointed  Spiders,  Order  Solpugida  (p.  16). 

The  Pseudoscorpions,  Order  PsEunoscoRFiONES  (p.  17). 

The  Whip-scorpions,  Order  Pedipalpi  (p.  17). 

The  Harvestmen,  Order  PhaLANGIDEA  (p.  19}. 

The  Spiders,  Order  Araneida  (p.  20). 

The  Mites,  Order  Acarina  (p.  42). 

TAHI.K  01<  TflK  ORDERS  OF  THE  ARACHNIDA. 

A.  Abdomen  disiinctly  secjniented. 

B.  Abdomen  witli  alail  like  jji elongation. 
C.  Tail  sLuuL  and  armed  with  a  sting  at  the  end  ;  first  pair  of  legs 
not  greatly  elongated  ;  a  pair  of  comb-like  appendages  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  in  the  adutt. 

iScorpioMS,)   p.  15  ScORPIONIDA. 

CC.  Tail  slender,  whip-lash  like,  without  sting;  first  pair  of  legs 
much  longer  than  the  others;  without  comh-Hke  appendages 
on  abdomen.    {^Whip-scorpions:^  {Thelyphonida.)    p.  17 

Pedipalpi. 

Bp.  Abdomen  without  a  taiMike  prolongation. 
C.  Palpi  with  pincer-like  claws.   {Psoudoseorpions.)   p.  17. 

PSEUDOSCORPIONBS. 

CC.  Palpi  without  pincer-like  claws. 

D.  Abdomen  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  stalk;  front 
le^s  jjreatly  elongated  and  with  whip-Iasli-like  tarsi.  (  Whip- 
scorpions.)     {Phrynida:.)     p.  17  Pedipalpi. 

DD.  Abdomen  1m>adly  joined  to  the  thorax. 
E.  Legs  usually  very  long  and  slender;  thorax  not  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  three  segments.  {Haruestttun.)  p.  19. 

Phalamgidca. 

££.  L^;s  moderately  long ;  head  distinct  from  thorax  :  thorax 
distinctlydivided  into  three  segments,  p.  16.  Solpugida. 
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AA.  Abdomen  tinsegmented. 
B.  Abdomen  joined  to  the  cephalothorex  by  a  short,  narrow  stalk. 

{Spiders.)    p.  20  ARANEIDA. 

BB.  Abdomen  fused  with  the  cephalothorax.   {M*ifs.)    p.  43. 

ACARINA. 


Order  SCORPIOICIDA  (Scor-pi-on'i-da). 
The  Scorpions, 

With  the  scorpions  (Fig.  8).  the  body  is  divided  into  a 
compact,  unsegmented  ccplialothorax,  and  along, segmented 
abdonnen.  The  abdomen  is  divided 
into  two  portions:  a  broad  pre-abdo- 
nien,  consisting  of  seven  segments  ; 
and  a  slenderer  tai!-like  division,  the 
post-abdomen,  consisting  of  five  seg- 
ments. At  the  end  of  the  post-abdo- 
men there  is  a  large  poison-stin^]^, 
which  appears  h'ke  a  segment.  The 
mandibles  and  the  palpi  are  provided 
with  pincers.  As  the  palpi  are  very 
large,  with  stout  pincers,  they  resem- 
ble in  a  striking  manner  the  great  claws 
of  lobsters.  The  cephalothorax  bears 
from  three  to  six  pairs  of  eyes.  Scor- 
pions breathe  by  means  of  lung  sacs, 
of  which  there  are  four  pairs,  opening 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  third  to  the 
sixth  abdominal  segments. 

Full-grown  scorpions  possess  a  pair  of  comb-like  organs 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  second  abdominal  segment.  The 
function  of  these  organs  is  not  yet  known. 

The  sexes  of  scorpions  differ  in  that  the  male  has 
broader  pincers  and  a  longer  post-abdomen.  Scorpions  do 
not  lay  eggs,  the  young  being  developed  within  the  mother. 
After  the  birth  of  the  young,  the  mother  apparently  shows 
great  regard  for  them,  carrying  them  about  with  iier  lor 
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some  time,  attached  by  their  pincers  to  all  portions  of  her 
body. 

Scorpions  live  in  warm  countries.  They  are  common  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  but  are  not  found 
in  the  North.  They  are  nocturnal,  remaining  concealed  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  leaving  their  hiding-places  at  dusk.  When 
they  run  the  post-abdomen  is  bent  upw  ards  over  the  back. 
They  feed  upon  spiders  and  large  insects,  which  they  seize 
with  the  large  pincers  of  their  palpi,  and  sting  to  death  with 
their  caudal  poison  sting. 

The  sting  of  a  scorpion  rarely  if  ever  proves  fatal  to  man, 
although  the  larger  species,  which  occur  in  the  Tropics^  pro- 
duce serious  wounds. 

Nearly  twenty  species  are  known  from  North  America. 

Order  SOLPUGIDA  (Sol-pu'gi-da). 

The  Jointed  Spiders. 

The  members  of  this  order  differ  from  all  other  Arach* 
nida  in  having  the  head  separate  from  the  thorax,  and  in 

having  the  thorax  composed  of 
three  distinct  s^ments,  as  with 
insects.  The  mandibles  are  very 
large,  and  are  furnished  with 
strong  pincers.  The  palpi  are 
shaped  like  the  legs,  and  are  said 
to  be  used  in  locomotion.  The 
first  of  the  four  pairs  of  true  legs, 
like  the  palpi,  are  not  furnished 
with  claws,  and  are  used  as  palpi. 
There  are  only  two  eyes.  Respi- 
ration is  effected  by  means  of 
tracheae,  wliich  open  through  three 

PlO.  o.— A  Jolnted-sp-iifT.  Datamts  .        .       .  i   •  i 

dttatata.  (Aficr  l  utinm.)  paiTS  of  spuaclcs,  Situated  in  the 
first  thoracic  and  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments. 

Only  a  few  species  of  Solpucjida  occur  in  the  United 
States,  and  specimens  of  these  are  rarely  found.     So  far 
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as  is  known,  our  species  are  nocturnal,  remaining  con- 
cealed during  the  day.  They  prey  upon  small  insects,  and 
are  believed  to  be  harmless.  Figure  9  will  serve  to  show 
the  appearance  of  these  curious  animals.  The  popular 
name,  jointed-spiders,  is  suggested  by  the  segmented  con- 
dition of  the  abdomen. 

Order  Pseudoscorpionks  (Pseu-do-scor-pi'o-nes.) 
TAe  Pseudascarpians, 

The  pseudoscorpions  (Fig.  10)  are  small  Arachnida, 
which  resemble  scorpions  in  the  form  of  their  body,  except 
that  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  is  not  nar- 
row, as  is  the  post-abdomen  of  scorpions,  and 
they  have  no  caudal  poison-sting.  The  abdo- 
men  is  broad,  flat,  and  composed  of  eleven 
segments,  or  in  some  cases  of  only  ten. 

The  pseudoscorpions  possess  only  one  or 
two  pairs  of  eyes,  and  in  some,  eyes  arc  want- 
ing. They  breathe  by  means  of  tracheae,  ' '  doscoTplo^^''" 
which  open  tlirougli  two  pairs  of  spiracles  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments. 

These  little  scorpion-like  creatures  live  under  stones,  be- 
neath the  bark  of  trees,  in  moss,  a"d  in  the  dwellings  of  man, 
between  the  leaves  of  books,  ct'^.  They  run  rapidly,  side- 
wise  and  backwards;  and  feed  bn  mites  and  small  insects. 
They  are  often  found  attached  to  insects,  especially  to  flies; 
but  they  probably  do  not  feed  on  these  large  insects,  but 
merely  use  them  as  means  of  rapid  locomotion. 

The  pseudoscorpions  occur  in  the  Northern  States  as 
well  in  the  South. 

Order  Pedipalpi  (Ped-i-pal'pi). 
The  Whip'Sewfhms. 

These  strange  creatures  are  found  only  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  our  country,  being  tropical  animals.  In 
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their  general  form  they  have  some  resemblance  to  scor- 
pions. They  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  front  lc<;s,  which  are  greatly  elongated,  and  have  the 
tarsi  broken  up  into  many  small  segments;  this  gives  these 
lec^s  a  more  or  less  whip-lash-like  appearance.  In  one 
family  the  abdomen  also  bears  a  whip-lash-like  appendage. 

The  mandibles  are  furnished  with  claws:  the  palpi  are 
very  large  and  armed  with  strong  spines,  and  the  abdomen 
is  distinctly  separated  from  the  thorax.  The  order  includes 
two  families,  both  of  which  are  represented  in  the  United 
States. 

Family  THELYPHONIDiS  (Thel-y-pbon'i-dae). 

TJw  TatUd  Whip-scorpiofis, 

This  family  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by 

only  a  single  species,  the 
Giant  Whip  -  scorpion, 
Tkefypkonus  giganieus 
(The-lyph'o-nus  gi-gan- 
te'us).  This  species 
measures  when  full 
grown  from  four  to  five 
inches  tn  length.  Figure 
II  represents  one  less 
than  natural  size.  These 
whip-scorpions  are  great- 
ly feared  on  account  of 
their  supposed  venomous 
powers,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  fear. 
Although  it  has  been 
stated  often  that  their 
bites  are  poisonous,  we 

ViC.xu^Tk4t,^k*mms  gigamttrnt.  direct  Cvi- 
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deiice  that  it  b  sa.  The)^  destroy  their  prey  by  crushing  it 
with  their  palpi. 

Family  PHRYNIDiE  (Phryn'i-dae). 

The  TaiUiis  Whip-scorpions. 

This  family  is  represented  in  our  fauna  by  the  genus 
Pkrynus  (Phry'nus),  the  members  of  which  are  smaller  than 
the  Giant  Whip-scorpion.  In  this  family  the  front  legs 
are  even  more  wliip-lash-like  than  in  the  preceding  family ; 
the  whole  body  is  relatively  shorter  and  broader;  the 
abdomen  is  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  stalk,  and 
the  tail-like  appendage  is  lacking. 

Order  Phalangidea  (Phal-an-gid'e-a). 
The  Harvestmen^  or  Daddy  Long  Legs. 

The  Harvestmen  are  very  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States.  They  .ire  well  known  to  children  in 
this  country  under  the  name  Daddy  Lon^  I>e^s,  but  a«;  this 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  Crane-flies,  Ilarvcstirien 
is  preferable.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  Har- 
vestmen are  known  as  Grandfather  Graybeards. 

Most  Harvestmen  can  be  recorrnizcd  by  tiieir  very  long 
and  slender  legs  (Fig.  12),  although  some  species  have 


Pi6.  ta.— The  Striped  HarvcMOMUi. 

comparatively  short  ones.  The  cephalothorax  is  indistinctly 
if  at  all  segmented.   The  abdomen  is  short,  broad,  consists 
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of  six  segments,  and  is  without  a  tau-iike  appendage;  it 
is  broadly  joined  to  the  ccplialothorax. 

The  eyes  of  the  Harvcstnicn  arc  two  in  number,  and 
are  situated  on  a  prominent  tubercle  near  the  middle  of 
the  cephalothorax.  The  mandibles  are  pincer-h'ke.  The 
maxilhe  are  large,  and  so  opposed  as  to  act  as  jaws;  their 
palpi  are  four-jointed,  and  arc  small  compared  with  the  palpi 
of  the  preceding  orders;  they  resemble  in  form  and  func- 
tion the  palpi  of  insects.  The  members  of  this  order 
breathe  by  tracheae,  which  open  by  a  single  pair  o£  spir- 
acles, on  the  lower  side  of  the  body  at  the  junction  of 
the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen. 

The  Harvestmen  feed  on  smali  insects,  especially  Aphid s, 
and  are  perfectly  harmless.  They  are  said  to  devour  their 
prey,  chewing  it  with  their  maxillae,  and  swallowing  it, 
instead  of  merely  sucking  out  the  blood,  as  do  most  other 
Arachnida. 

Although  the  Harvestmen  have  stilt-like  legs,  they  do 
not  raise  the  body  much  above  the  ground  when  they 
walk,  but  carry  it  quite  near  their  feet,  with  the  middle 
part  of  their  legs  high  in  the  air.  They  are  said  to  pounce 
upon  their  prey  as  does  a  cat  upon  a  mouse,  and  seize 
it  with  their  palpi  as  if  with  hands. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  children  to  catch  these 
creatures  and  say  to  them,  "Grandfather  Graybeard,  tell 
me  where  the  cows  are,  or  1*11  kill  you."  As  the  poor 
frightened  animal  points  its  legs  in  all  directions  in  its 
frantic  eiforts  to  escape,  it  usually  earns  its  freedom ;  but 
too  often  it  is  not  without  the  loss  of  one  or  more  legs. 

Order  Araneida  (Ar-a.ne'i-da). 
The  Spiders, 

The  Spiders  differ  from  other  Arachnida  in  havinpf  the 
abdomen  unse^Mnented  and  joined  to  the  cephaiutliorax 
by  a  short,  narrow  stalk.    The  cephalothorax  is  also  un- 
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segmented  ;  and  the  abdomen  bears  at  its  end  organs  for 
spinning  silk  (Fig.  13). 


Fhs.  13.— /Vmv/m  viriStnu,  (From  \ht  Author's  Report  on  Cotton  Insects.) 


The  mandibles  (Fig.  14,  md)  consist  of  two  segments, 
a  strong  basal  one  and  a  claw-shaped  terminal  one,  at 
the  tip  of  which  a  poison  gland  opens  (Fig. 
15).  It  is  by  means  of  these  organs  that 
spiders  kill  their  prey.  The  palpi  are  leg- 
like in  form,  but  differ  greatly  according 
to  sex.  In  the  female  the  last  segment  of 
the  palpus  resembles  a  foot  of  the  spider, 
and  is  usually  armed  with  a  well-developed 
curved  claw.  But  in  the  male  the  corre- 
sponding  segment  is  more  or  less  enlarged, 
and  very  complicated  in  structure  (Fig.  16).  ^'°f  c'clihai^'thor^x '  of 
The  greater  number  of  spiders  have  four  ^libT;  L,..:"max"u; 
pairs  of  eyes  (Fig.  17),  but  there  may  be  iipi*t5Sii«ii.'°*'' 


Fhe.  t9.»T|p  of  claw  of 
■nadMeof  •{ 


F  apidei-/ 


Fig.    _ 

gigy  of 


■7.— Head  of  tpidcr* 
iog  eyes  mod  mandi- 
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only  one,  two,  or  three  pairs;  and  certain  cave  spiders 

are  blind.  Spiders  breathe  by  means  of  lung-sacs,  of  which 
there  are  one  or  two  pairs;  and  some  have  trachcas  also. 
The  lung-sacs  open  on  tlie  lower  side  of  tiie  abdomen 
near  its  base,  and  between  them  is  the  opeinii;^  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  The  tracheae  open  through  a  single 
spiracle  near  the  hind  end  of  the  body,  just  in  front  of  the 
spinning  organs. 

The  spinning  organs,  w  hich  are  situated  near  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  consist  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  spinnerets. 

These  appendages  (Fig.  i8)  arc  more 
'yf^^f^''^'  "y  or  less  finger-likc  in  form,  and  some- 

times  jointed.    Upon  the  end  of  each 
Spinneret  there  are  many  small  tubes, 
spintdttg  iubest  from  which  the  silk 
Fiu.  ,8.-Rnd  of  abdomen  of  ^  sp«n  (Fig.  iq).   Somc  spidcrs  havc 
V:^";:^Z:::3^f^r^^:A  as  man>'  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 

these  IS  the  spiracle,  and  be-         ^   i_      j     j   _r  •      •       .  • 

hindibemtheopeiiinffaftbc  two  hundred  Of  these  spuming-tubes 
ajimeoury  canal.  csich  Spinneret.    The  silk  is  in  a 

fluid  state  while  it  is  within  the  body,  but  it  hardens  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Ordinarily  the  tips  of  the  spinnerets  are  brought  close 
together,  so  that  all  the  minute  threads  that  emerge  from 
the  numerous  spinning  tubes  unite  to  form  a  single 
thread.   This,  however,  may  be  so  delicate  as  to  be  1^ 
invisible^  except  in  a  favorable  light.  Sometimes 
a  spider  will  spread  its  spinnerets  apart,  and  thus  natv 
spin  a  broad  ribbon-like  band.   We  have  observed  Agmupof 

*  Bpinninjj- 

a  spider  seize  a  large  grasshopper  which  was  en-  ^^^^^^ 
tangled  in  its  web,  and,  rolling  it  over  two  or  three 
times,  completely  envelop  it  in  a  sheet  of  silk  spun  from 

its  spread-apart  spinnerets. 

In  the  construction  of  their  web  some  spiders  make 
use  of  two  kinds  of  silk.  One  of  these  is  dry  and  inelastic ; 
the  other,  viscid  and  elastic.  This  fact  can  be  e.isiU'  si  c  ii 
by  examining  an  orb- web.    If  the  spiral  line  which  forms 
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the  greater  part  of  the  web  be  touched,  it  will  adhere  to  the 
finger,  and  will  stretch,  when  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  to 
several  times  the  original  length.  But  if  one  of  tiie  radiat« 
ing  lines  or  a  portion  of  the  outer  framework  be  touched,  it 
will  neither  adhere  to  the  finger  nor  be  stretched.  If  the 
spiral  line  be  examined  with  a  lens,  it  will  be  found  to  bear 
numerous  bead  like  masses  of  viscid  matter  (Fig.  20) ;  this 
explains  its  adhesiveness. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  two  kinds  of  silk  are  spun  from 
different  spinnerets,  and  that  the  viscid  silk  comes  from  the 
front  pair.  When  this  silk  is  first  spun  the  viscid  matter 
forms  a  continuous  layer  of  liquid  on  the  outside  of  it.  But 
very  soon  this  layer  breaks  up  into  the  bead4ike  masses — in 
a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  moisture  on  a  clothes-line 
in  a  foggy  day  collects  into  drops. 

Spiders  of  the  two  families  Dictynidat  and^  Uloborida 
have  spinning  organs  differing  from  those  of  all  other 


Fro.  30.— Viscid  •iHk      Pic.  ai.— Spinneret*  of     Flc  m.— Last  two  scfircnents 
from  an  orbweb.  a    Oictynid   spider.        of  hind  lev  of  spider,  sbow- 

The  middle  pair  of       log  caiamiitruoi. 
•pinnereta  are  con- 
cealed bf  the  first 
pair,  r,  cribellum. 

spiders.   They  have  in  front  of  the  usual  spinnerets  an 

additional  organ,  which  is  named  the  eribeUum  (cri-berium) 

(Fig.  21 ).  This  bears  spinning-tubes  like  the  other  spinner- 
ets, but  these  tubes  are  much  finer.  These  spiders  have 
also  on  the  metatarsus  of  the  hind  lecjs  one  or  two  rows  of 
curved  spines:  this  organ  is  calaniisi ru i/i  1  Ccil-a-inis'trum) 
(Fig.  22).  By  means  of  the  calaniistrum  these  spiders  comb 
from  the  cribellum  a  band  of  loose  threads,  which  form 
a  part  of  their  webs. 
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Spiders  make  use  of  silk  in  the  construction  of  their 
webs  or  snares,  in  the  buildiiij^  of  tubes  or  tents  within 
which  they  live,  in  the  formation  of  egg-sacs,  and  in  loco- 
motion. 

Fig.  2  j  represents  the  large  egg-sac  of  one  of  the  orb- 
weavers.    This  is  made  in  the  autumn,  and  contains  at  that 

season  a  lar^c  number  of  eggs — five  hun- 
dred or  more.  These  eggs  hatch  early  in 
the  winter;  but  no  spiders  emerge  from 
the  egg-sac  until  the  following  spring.  If 
egg-sacs  of  this  kind  be  opened  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  winter,  as  was  done 
by  Dr.  Wilder,  the  spiders  will  be  found 
to  increase  in  size  but  diminish  in  num- 
ber as  the  season  advances.  In  fact,  a 
strange  tragedy  goes  on  within  these 
e^-sacs:  the  stronger  spiders  calmly 
devour  their  weaker  brothers*  and  in 
Fic.  23.— Egg-sac  of  the  spring  those  which  survive  emerge 
tfnm' YtvtA^S*""*'  Sufficiently  nourished  to  fight  their  bat> 
ties  in  the  outside  world. 

The  egg-sacs  of  the  different  species  of  spiders  vary 


Pio.  a4.*Bgf-MK  of  Nt^iU  ^mmfpn.  (Pirom  midtr.) 


greatly  in  form.  In  some,  as  in  that  figured  above,  the  outer 
covering  is  very  dense,  while  in  others  the  outer  part  con- 
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sists  cf  loose  flossy  silk  (F'ig.  24).    One  of  themost  common 
kinds  is  very  flat,  silvery  in  color,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  stones  lying  upon  the 
ground  (Fig.  25). 

Every  one  knows  that  a  spider  wishing 
to  descend  to  some  place  beneath  it  simply 
fastens  a  line  to  the  object  which  it  is 
upon  and  then  drops  boldly  off,  regulat-  p,^  aj-E^g  sac  of  a 
ing  the  rate  of  its  descent  by  spinning  Dr«s»id.  . 

the  line  rapidly  or  slowly;  when  the  spider  wishes  to  return, 
it  has  only  to  climb  up  the  same  line. 

Frequently  spiders  pass  from  point  to  point  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  by  means  of  silken  bridges.  These  are 
formed  in  this  way  :  The  spider  spins  out  a  thread,  which  is 
carried  off  by  a  current  in  the  air.  After  a  time  the  thread 
strikes  some  object  and  adheres  to  it ;  then  the  spider  pulls 
the  lin:  tight,  and  fastens  it  where  it  is  standing.  It  then 
has  a  bridge,  along  which  it  can  easily  run. 

But  more  remarkable  than  either  of  these  uses  of  silk  for 
locomotion  is  the  fact  that  many  spiders  are  able  to  travel 
long  distances,  hundreds  of  miles,  through  the  air  by  means 
of  these  silken  threads — 

"sailing  mid  the  golden  air 
In  skiffs  of  yielding  gossamerc." — K^ogg!) 

The  Aeronautic  Spiders,  or  Flying  Spiders,  as  they  are 
more  commonly  called,  are  frequently  very  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  warm  antumn  days.    At  such  times  innumerable 
threads  can  be  seen  streaming  from  fences,  from  bushes,  and 
the  tips  of  stalks  of  grass,  or  floating  through  the  air.  The 
flying  spider  climbs  to  some  elevated  point,  which  may  be 
merely  the  tip  of  a  stalk  of  grass,  and  then,  standing  on  the 
tips  of  its  feet,  lifts  its  body  as  high  as  it  can,  and  spins  out 
a  thread  of  silk.    This  thread  is  carried  up  and  away  by  a 
current  of  air.    When  the  thread  is  long  enough  the  force  of 
the  air  current  on  it  is  sufficient  to  buoy  the  spider  up.  It 
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then  lets  go  its  hold  with  its  feet  and  sails  away.  That  these 
spiders  travel  long  distances  in  this  manner  has  been  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  seen  floating  through  the 
air  at  sea  far  from  land. 

Representatives  of  nearly  thirty  families  of  spiders  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States.  But  some  of  these  fami- 
lies include  only  rare  species,  and  others  are  represented  by 
so  few  species  that  we  cannot  discuss  them  here.  The 
greater  number  of  our  spiders  belong  to  the  eleven  families 
described  below.  The  following  table  will  aid  the  student 
in  separating  these  families, 

TABLE  FOR  SEPARATING  THE  PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OF 

SPIDERS, 

A.  Claw  of  the  mandibles  moving  vertically;  four  lung-slits  present. 

( TaranUtlas.)   p.  27  Theraphosida. 

AA.  Claw  of  the  mandibles  moving  horizontally;  only  two  lung-slits 

present*  but  with  a  single  spiracle  or  a  pair  of  spiracles  also. 

6.  Eyes  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  siae.  and  usually  arranged  in  twc 
rows. 

C.  Feet   furnished  with  two  claws  (Fig.   28).    Spiders  which 
do  not  spin  webs  for  catchinj^  V^^Y- 
D.  Second  pair  of  legs  not  so  long  as  the  fourth  pair. 
E.  Maxillae  with  a  concavity  or  furrow  (Fig.  29).  Spiders 

which  live  on  the  ground,    p.  29  Drassid>B. 

EE.  Maxillae  convex  (Fig.  32).  Spiders  which  live  chiefly  in 

silken  tubes  on  bushes,    p.  30  CLUBIONlDiE. 

DD.  Second  pair  of  legs  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  fourth 

pair.    ( T/te  craff-spiders. )    p.  40  Thomisid.K. 

CC.  Feet  furnished  with  three  claws  (Fig.  38).    Spiders  which 
sj)in  webs  for  catching  prey. 

D.  The  caudal  pair  of  spinnerets  very  long,  and  two-jointed. 
Spiders  which  make  irregular  webs  with  a  tube  or  hiding- 
place  at  one  side,  from  which  they  run  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  web«  to  catch  their  prey.  p.  30  Agalenida. 

DD.  All  of  the  spinnerets  short. 
E.  With  cribellum  and  calamistrum.    Spiders  making  webs 
in  which  there  are  curled  threads,  or  double  threads. 
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if.  The  side  eyes  not  as  far  apart  as  tlie  middle  eyes;  a 
considerable  space  between  the  eyes  and  the  front  edge 
of  the  head.   Spiders  making  irregular  webs.    p.  32. 

DiCTYNIDjt. 

FF.  The  side  eves  as  far  or  farther  apart  than  liie  middle 
eyes;  eyes  very  ciu^ie  to  the  front  edge  of  the  head. 
Spiders  making  regular  wetM.   {UMarm.)  p.  38. 

Uloborida. 

BE.  With  neither  cribellitm  nor  calamistrum.   Spiders  mak- 
ing webs  in  which  there  are  no  curled  threads. 
F.  Eyes  not  near  the  front  edge  of  the  head,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  being  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the 
eyes  (Fig.  37).    Spiders  that  spin  irreguiar  webs,  in  or 
near  which  they  live,  hanging  back  downwards,  p.  34. 

Theridiidje. 

FF.  Eyes  near  the  from  edge  of  the  head,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  being  less  than  that  occupied  by  the  eyes 
(Fig.  42).  Spiders  that  make  regular  webs,  consisting 
chiefly  of  lines  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  a  spiral  or 

ioo[>ed  sticky  line.    p.  35..  EPElRlD-f:. 

BB.  The  eyes  unequal  in  si^e  and  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows. 
C.  With  cribellum  and  calamistrum.    Spiders  which  make  webs. 

{Hypi totes.)    p.  38  ULOBORIDiC. 

OC  With  neither  cribellum  nor  calamistrum.   Spiders  which  do 
not  spin  webs  for  catching  prey. 

D*  The  laigest  eyes  not  in  the  front  row.  {Runnntg^  spuhrs.) 

p.  40  LVCOSID.E, 

DD.  Tlie  largest  eyes  in  the  front  row.    {Juinpitt^  .sf>i<ftrs.) 
p.  42  ArriD^. 


Family  THERAFHOSiDifi  (Ther-apphos'i-dae). 

T/ie  Tarantulas  and  ike  Trap-door  Spiders, 

Those  who  live  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  country  know 
well  the  large  spiders  commonly  called  Tarantulas.  These 
are  the  giants  among  spiders,  some  of  them  being  the  largest 
known  ;  but  some  species  of  this  family  are  not  very  large. 
They  are  dark-colored,  hairy  spiders,  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  families  mentioned  here  by  the  fact  that  the 
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claw  of  the  mandibles  works  up  and  down  instead  of  side- 
wise. 

The  members  of  this  family  do  not  construct  true  webs, 
but  they  dig  long  tubes  in  the  earth,  which  they  line  with 
silk,  or  line  their  hiding-places  in  clefts  in  trees  or  elsewhere 
with  a  layer  of  silk.    They  live  only  in  warm  countries. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  Tarantulas  is  Eurypclma 
hentzii  (Eu-ryp'el-ma  hcntz'i-i).  This  species  occurs  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Middle  West,  and  is  the  largest  of  our 
•  spiders  (Fig.  26).  Several  closely  allied  species  are  found  in 
California. 


Fig.  a6.— a  Tarantula,  Eurypelma  htnttii. 


But  the  members  of  this  family  that  have  attracted  most 
admiration  on  account  of  their  habits  are  the  Trap-door 
Spiders.  These  dig  a  tube  in  the  ground,  as  do  many  other 
members  of  this  family ;  but  this  tube  is  lined  with  a  denser 


Pic.  >7.— Entrance  to  oest  of  a  trapnloor  spider. 


layer  of  silk,  and  is  provided  with  a  hinged  lid,  which  fits 
the  opening  of  the  tube  with  wonderful  accuracy  (Fig.  27). 
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The  spider  hides  in  this  nest  wlien  not  seeking  its  prey. 
Some  species  take  the  precaution  to  build  a  branch  to  their 
nest,  and  to  provide  this  branch  with  a  door.  As  this  door 
forms  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  main  tube,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  observed  by  any  creature  which  may  find  its  way  past  the 
first  door  of  the  nest. 

Several  species  of  Trap-door  Spiders  occur  in  the  Soutli- 
em  and  Southwestern  States. 


Family  DRASSlDiS  (Dras'si-ds). 


T/te  Drassiiis,  or  Tube  IVeavi  rs  in  pari. 

There  are  certain  dark-colored  spiders  that  spin  no  web, 
but  wander  about  at  night  in  search  of  prey,  and  hide  under 
leaves  and  stones  during  the  day-time.  Many  of  them  make 
silken  tubes,  in  which  they  hide  in  winter  or  while  moulting 
or  laying  eggs.  Hence  they  have  been  termed  Tube 
Weavers,  a  name  which  is  also  applied  to  certain  other 
spiders.  We  will  therefore  call  the  members  of  this  family 
the  Drassids  (Dras'sids). 

In  this  family  the  body  is  long,  and  is  usually  flattened 
above.  It  is  carried  near  the  ground  in  walking.  The  legs 
are  rather  short  and  stout ;  the  second  pair  are  not  longer 
than  the  fourth,  and  the  feet 
are  furnished  with  only  two 
claws  (Fig.  28).  The  eyes  are 
in  two  nearly  straight  rows,  and 
the  maxillx  are  _ 
concave  or  fur- 
nished with  a 
furrow  (Fig.  29). 

of  tlie 


One 
most 
species 
East  is 


common 
in  the 
Drassus 


Fig.  aS.— Kool  oi 
•  Drawid. 


Fig.  ag^Muilla 
Ola  Dnaid. 


Fig.  yi,—Draumi 


sdLiatus  ( Dras'sus   sac-ca'tus)  (Fig.  30). 
It  lives  under  stones,  in  a  large  bag  of  silk,  in  which  the 
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female  t ays  with  her  egg-sac.  In  early  summer  a  male  and 
female  live  together  in  the  nest. 

Family  CLUfilONlDiE  (Clu.bi.on'i-^«). 

The  Clubionids^  or  Tuiu  Wiavers  in  pari. 

There  may  be  found  during  summer,  in  flat  tubular 

nests  on  plants,  usually  in  rolled  leaves,  spiders  that  spin 

no  webs  to  entrap  their  prey. 

These  spiders  very  closely  re> 

semble  the  Drasstds  in  structure, 

but  are  usually  lighter  in  color, 

with  the  legs  a  little  longer  and 

more  slender,  and  the  abdomen 

more  nearly  cylindrical  (Fig.  31). 

Vxo.y.-auH-  Fio^,.-MMiiuof  They  are  also  distinguished  by 
mdttbio«>id.       ^^^^  f^^,^      ^1^^.  maxilhe.  which 

are  convex  (Fig,  32).  These  spiders  belong  to  the  family 
Clubionidie.  .As  \vc  have  no  appropriate  common  name 
for  these  spiders,  they  may  be  called  the  Clubionids  ^Clu-bi- 
on'ids). 

During  the  winter  the  Clubionids  hide  under  bark  or 
stones,  and  make  tubular  nests  in  these  places. 

Family  AGALENlDit  (Ag-a-lcn'i-dae). 

The  Funnel-web  Wemters. 

Even  the  most  careful  observers  seldom  realize  what  an 
immense  number  of  spider-webs  are  spun  uj)on  the  grass  in 
the  fields.  Hut  occasionally  these  webs  are  made  visible 
in  the  early  morning  by  the  dew^  which  has  condensed  upon 
them.  At  such  times  we  may  see  the  grass  covered  by  an 
almost  continuous  carpet  of  silk. 

The  greater  number  of  the  webs  seen  at  such  times  arc 
of  the  form  which  we  term  funnel-w  ebs.  They  consist  of  a 
concave  sheet  of  silk,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube  at  one  side. 
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and  numerous  lines  extending  in  all  directions  to  the  sup- 
porting spears  of  grass  (Fig.  33).    The  tube  serves  as  a 


Fig.  33. — Web  of  Grass  Spider,  Agaltna  Havia. 

hiding-place  for  the  owner  of  the  web  ;  from  this  retreat  the 
spider  runs  out  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  web  to  seize  any 
insect  that  alights  upon  it.  The  tubes  open  below,  near  the 
roots  of  the  grass ;  so  that  the  spider  can  escape  from  it  if 
a  too  formidable  insect  comes  upon  the  web. 

The  funnel-web  weavers  (family  AgalenidiE)  are  long- 
legged,  brown  spiders,  in  which  the  head  part  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  is  higher  than  the  thoracic  part,  and  distinctly 
separated  from  it  by  grooves  or 
marks  at  the  sides.  The  eyes 
are  usually  in  tw'o  rows,  but 
in  Agalena  the  middle  eyes  of 
both  rows  are  much  higher  than 
the  others.    The  feet  have  three  claws.    The  posterior  pair 


Fig.  34. — A  gait  Mil  nnrvta. 
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of  spinnerets  are  two-jointed,  and  usually  longer  than  the 
others. 

The  common  grass  spider,  which  abounds  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  is  AgaUna  navia  (Ag-a-ie'na  nas'vi-a 
(Fig.  34). 

Family  DiCTYNlDiB  (Dic-tyn'i-idx). 

The  Curled-thread  Wtavcrs  zcitJi  Irregular  Webs, 

The  Dictynids  ifiic-tyn' ids). 

Certain  spiders  are  remarkable  for  using  two  kinds  of 
silk  in  the  formation  of  their  webs.  Thus,  as  explained 
later»  the  Orb  Weavers  build  the  framework  of  their  orbs  of 
dry  and  inelastic  threads,  and  attach  to  this  framework  a 
thread  which  is  sticky  and  elastic ;  while  most  spiders  which 
make  irregular  webs  use  only  one  kind  of  silk.  There  are, 
howeveri  certain  species  of  irregular  web-weavers  which  use 
two  kinds  of  silk.  One  of  these  is  a  plain  thread  like  that 
spun  by  other  spiders,  and  the  other  is  a  peculiar  curled 
thread  or  a  delicate  band  of  tissue  in  which  there  are  curled 
threads. 

The  curled-thread  weavers  represent  two  families,  one 
of  which  makes  irrctjular  webs ;  the  other,  lliose  which  are 
of  definite  form.    Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  Dictynidee. 

The  curled -thread  or  tissue-like  band  is  made  in  the 
same  way  by  both  families.  It  is  connpuscd  of  silk  sjiun 
from  a  special  spinning-organ,  situated  in  front  of  the 
ordinary  spinnerets,  and  named  the  cribelluin  (cri-bel'lum) ; 
and  is  combed  into  its  peculiar  form  by  means  of  a  comb  of 
stiff  hairs,  the  calamistrum  (cal-a-mis'trum),  which  is  borne 
by  the  metatarsus  of  tli'.  lund  legs  (see  page  23),  In  mak- 
ing the  curled  thread  tiie  spider  turns  one  of  its  hind  legs 
under  the  abdomen  so  that  the  calamistrum  is  just  under 
the  cribellum,  and  the  foot  rests  on  the  other  hind  leg.  It 
then  moves  its  hind  legs  back  and  forth  rapidly,  so  that  the 
calamistrum  combs  out  from  the  spinning-tubes,  and  at  the 
same  time  tangles,  a  band  of  fine  threads. 
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This  band  of  tangled  or  curled  threads  is  easily  seen  in 
the  webs  of  these  spiders,  being  wider  than 
the  ordinary  threads  and  white  in  color.  In 
old  webs  it  becomes  conspicuous  by  the  large 
amount  of  dust  which  it  collects.  Figure  35 
shows  the  appearance  of  this  band  when 
magnified,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  plain  threads. 

Our  more  common  Dictynids  make  webs  of  various 
shapes,  on  fences,  under  stones,  in  holes  in  rotten  logs,  and 


Fig.  35.— Curled 
thread  of  a 
Dictyoid,  en* 
lari^ed. 


FlO.      — Web  oi  ^  Diciytiiil,  un  a  dead  brancb  ot  Ceanoihus,  toaievvhat  enlar^d. 

on  plants.  These  webs  are  especially  common  among  the 
flowers  of  Golden-rod  and  other  plants  having  clusters  of 
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small  flowers  (Fig.  36)»  and  exhibit  a  slight  degree  of 
regularity. 

Family  THERiDiiDiB  (Ther-i-di'i^iae). 
Tke  Cohweb  Weavers, 

Many  are  the  kinds  of  webs  spun  by  different  spiders. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  orb-webs  and  the  funnel-webs,  delight 
us  with  their  wonderful  regularity  of  form;  while  others 
appear  to  be  a  mere  shapeless  maze  of  threads.  Such  are 
the  structures  whose  presence  in  the  corners  of  our  rooms 
torment  thrifty  housewives,  and  which  are  disrespectfully 
termed  cobwebs. 

The  cobweb  weavers  (Family  TJieridiidce)  are  small 
spiders  with  unusually  slim  legs.  The  space  between  the 
eyes  and  the  front  edge  of  the  head  is  greater  than  the 


region  occupied  by  the  eyes  (Fig.  37);  the  eyes  are  to  two 
rows  ;  and  the  feet  are  furnished  with  three  claws  (F«.  3«. 
This  family  includes  many  species,  being  in  fact  the  XueJit 
of  a  1  of  the  families  of  spiden.  Figure  39  represents  a 
Widely  distributed  species. 

Althougli  the  house  spiders  are  the  most  familiar  mem- 
bers  of  tins  family,  the  greater  number  of  spedes  spin  their 
webs  m  the  fields  on  bushes.  These  webs  usually  consist  of 
a  flat  or  curved  sheet,  under  which  the  spider  hangs  back 
downward.  This  sheet  is  supported  by  threads  running  in 
all  directions  to  the  neighboring  objects.  Frequently  there 
is  a  laige  number  of  these  supporting  threads  above  the  web, 
which  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  impeding  the  flight  o£ 
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insects,  and  causing  them  to  fail  into  the  web,  where  they 

are  caught. 

Some  of  these  spiders  do  not  remain  in  their  webs,  but 
have  a  nest  in  a  neighboring  crack  or  corner,  from  which 
they  rush  to  seize  their  prey.  And  sometimes  there  is  a 
funnel-shaped  tube  leading  to  this  nest.  But  these  spiders 
differ  from  the  true  funnel-web  weavers  in  running  back  down> 
wards  on  the  lower  side  of  their  web. 

Family  EPEIRID^E  (E-pci  ri-dae). 
The  Orb  IVeavfrs, 

Few  if  any  of  the  structures  built  by  lower  animals  are 
more  wonderful  than  the  nets  of  orb-weaving  spiders,  but 
these  beautiful  objects  are  so  common  that  they  are  often 
considered  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  If  they  occurred  only 
in  some  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  every  one  would  read  of 
them  with  interest. 

The  nets  of  the  different  species  of  orb  weavers  differ  in 
tlic  details  of  their  structure,  but  tlie  general  plan  is  quite 
similar.  There  is  first  a  framework  of  supporting  lines.  Tlic 
outer  part  of  this  framework  is  irretj;ular,  depending  u})on  the 
position  of  the  objects  to  which  the  net  is  attached;  but  the 
more  central  part  is  very  regular,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  lines  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  net  (Fig.  41).  All 
of  these  supporting  lines  are  dry  and  inelastic.  But  there 
is  spun  upon  the  radiating  lines  in  a  very  regular  manner  a 
thread  which  is  sticky  and  elastic  (Fig.  20,  p.  23).  Usually 
this  sticky  thread  is  fasteneil  to  the  radiating  lines  so  as  to 
form  a  spiral,  but  a  few  species  make  nets  in  which  this 
thread  is  looped  back  and  foi;th. 

Many  of  the  orb  weavers  strengtiien  their  nets  by  spin- 
ning a  zigzag  ribbon  across  the  center.  This  ribbon  is  made 
by  spreading  the  spinnerets  apart  so  that  the  minute  threads 
from  the  spinning  tubes  do  not  unite  to  make  a  single  thready 
as  is  usually  the  case. 

Some  of  the  orb  weavers  live  in  their  nets  hanging  head 
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dowinvarcJs,  usually  near  the  center  of  the  net  ;  others  have 
a  retreat  near  one  edge  of  the  net,  in  which  they  hang  back 


Pig.  4i.~Pfenially  completed  web  of  Bpelni. 

downwards.  While  resting  in  these  retreats  they  keep  hold 
of  some  of  tiie  lines  leading  from  the  net,  so  that  they  can 
instantly  detect  any  jar  caused  by  an  entrapped  insect. 

When  an  insect  in  its  flight  touches  one  of  the  turns  of 
the  sticky  line,  the  line  sticks  to  it  :  hut  it  stretches  so  as  to 
allow  the  insect  to  become  entangled  in  other  turns  of  the 
line.  If  it  were  not  for  this  elasticity  of  the  sticky  line,  most 
insects  could  readily  tear  themselves  away  before  the  spider 
had  time  to  reach  them. 

In  making  its  web  an  orb  weaver  first  spins  a  number  of 
lines  extending  irregularly  in  various  directions  about  the 
place  where  its  orb  is  to  be.  This  is  the  outer  supporting 
framework.  Often  the  first  line  spun  is  a  bridge  between 
two  quite  distant  points.  This  is  done  as  described  on  p.  25. 
Having  a  bridge  across  the  place  where  the  web  is  to  be,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  for  the  spider  to  stretch  its  other  lines 
where  it  wi.shes  them.  In  doing  this  it  fastens  a  thread  to 
one  point,  and  then  walks  along  to  some  other  point,  spin- 
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ning  the  thread  as  it  goes,  and  holding  it  clear  of  the  object 
on  which  it  is  walking  by  means  of  one  of  its  hind  legs. 
When  the  second  point  is  reached  the  thread  is  pulled  tight 
and  fastened  in  place. 

After  making  the  outer  framework  the  radiating  lines 
are  formed.  A  line  is  stretched  across  the  space  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  center  of  the  orb.  In 
doing  this  the  spider  may  start  on  one  side,  and  be  forced  to 
walk  in  a  very  roundabout  way  on  the  outer  framework  to 
the  opposite  side.  It  carefully  holds  the  new  line  up  behind 
it  as  it  goes  along,  so  that  it  shall  not  become  entangled  with 
the  lines  on  which  it  walks ;  one  or  both  hind  feet  serve  as 
hands  in  these  spinning  operations.  The  spider  then  goes 
to  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  orb  is  to  be,  and  fast- 
ening another  line  there,  it  walk  back  to  the  outer  frame- 
work, and  attaches  this  line  an  inch  or  two  from  the  first. 
In  this  way  all  of  the  radiating  lines  are  drawn.  The  next 
step  is  to  stay  these  radii  by  a  spiral  line  which  is  begun  at 
the  center,  and  attached  to  each  radius  as  it  crosses  it.  The 
turns  of  this  spiral  are  as  far  apart  as  the  spider  can  con- 
venienti)'  reach,  cxccjjt  at  the  center  uf  the  web.  All  of  the 
threads  spun  up  tu  this  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  web 
are  dry  and  inelastic.  The  spider  now  proceeds  to  stretch 
upon  this  framework  a  sticky  and  el  r  ric  line,  which  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  web,  the  other  lines  being  merely 
a  framework  to  support  it.  In  spinning  the  sticky  line  the 
spi'ier  bcn'ii'^  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  orb,  and  passing 
around  it  lastens  this  line  to  each  radius  as  it  goes.  Thus  a 
second  spiral  is  made.  The  turns  of  this  spiral  are  placed 
quite  close  together,  and  the  first  spiral,  which  is  merely  a 
temporary  support,  is  destroyed  as  the  second  spiral  pro* 
grosses.  Figure  41  represents  a  web  in  which  the  second 
spiral. Is  made  over  the  outer  half  of  the  radii.  In  this  fig- 
ure, represents  the  temporary  stay-line;  bb,  the  sticky 
spiral ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  first  spiral  hanging  from 
the  radii. 
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The  orb  weavers  (Family 
Epeirida)  are  usually  plump 
spiders,  the  abdomen  bein^ 
large,  and  often  nearly  spher- 
ical. The  space  between  the 
eyes  and  front  edge  of  the 
'*F»ce"of  head  is  less  than  the  region 
Bpdn.  Qccupied  by  the  eyes  (Fig.  42). 
The  eyes  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  front  legs  are 
longer  than  the  others.  The  feet  have  three  claws  {Fig.  43), 
and  the  spinnerets  arc  all  short.  In  some  species  of  this 
family  the  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female. 


Pic;.  43.— 'Foot  of  BpdiB. 


Family  ULOBORIDiG  (U-lo-bor'i-dx). 

The  CurUd4hread  Weavers  with  Regular  IVe&s* 

The  Uloborids  {JJ-lthbo' rids). 

We  have  ab^ady  described  the  thread-curling  habits  of 
the  Dictynids  (p.  32),  and  the  curious  organs  called  cribel- 
lum  and  calamistrum  (Fig.  44),  by  which  these  curled  threads 

are  made  (p.  23).   Similar  organs  and 
a  similar  habit  are  possessed  by  the  spi- 
ders of  the  family  UMorida,  These 
spiders,  however,  make  webs  which  are 
^^^^v'^^i"^'^    reguUr  in  form.  There  are  only  two 
genera  belonging  to  this  family  in  the  United  States ;  but 
as  the  webs  made  by  these  are  very  different,  we  will  de- 
scribe both. 

The  Triangle  Spider,  Hypdotes  cavatus  (Hyp-ti'o-tes  ca- 
va'tus). — This  spider  is  comiiKjn  all  over  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  and  has  been  foiuid  as  far  to  the  south- 
west as  Texas.  Its  web  is  most  often  found  stretched  be- 
tween the  twigs  of  a  dead  branch  of  pine  or  spruce.  At 
first  sight  this  web  appears  like  a  fragment  of  an  orb  web 
(Fig.  45);  but  a  little  study  will  show  that  it  is  complete. 
The  accompanying  figure,  by  Dr.  Wilder,  who  hrst  described 
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the  habits  of  this  spider  (see  Popular  Science  Monthly,  187  s), 
illustrates  the  form  of  the  web.  It  consists  of  four  plain 
h'nes  corresponding^  to  the  radiating  lines  of  an  orb  web,  and 
a  scries  of  double  cross  lines,  which  are  s])un  b\  the  cribel- 
lum  and  calamistrum.  From  the  point  whciu  the  radiating 
lines  meet  a  strong  line  extends  to  one  of  tlie  supporting 
twigs.    Near  this  twig  the  spider  rests,  pulling  the  web  tight 


Fig.  4^•>Wdb  of  H^^tUUt  tmvmtma*  (From  Wilder.) 


SO  that  there  is  some  loose  line  between  its  legs,  as  shown  in 
the  enlarged  figure.  When  an  insect  becomes  entangled  in 
one  of  the  cross  lines,  the  spider  suddenly  lets  go  the  loose 
line  so  that  the  whole  web  sprin^^s  forward,  and  the  insect  is 
entangled  in  other  cros^  tlircads.  The  spider  then  draws 
the  web  tight  and  snaps  it  again.  This  may  be  rL  jx  au  d 
several  times  before  the  spider  goes  out  upon  the  web  after 
its  prey. 

Uloborus  (U-lob'o-rus). — The  spiders  of  this  genus  make 
round  webs  which  resemble  at  first  sight  those  of  the  Orb 
.Weavers ;  but  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  orb  webs  in  that 
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the  spiral  thread  is  made  of  curled  or  hackled  silk.  These 
webs  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  usually  made  between 
stones  or  in  low  bushes.  The  spiders  of  this  genus  are  not 
common,  but  thc>  are  widely  distributed.  They  have  not, 
however,  been  reported  as  yet  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Family  THOMISIDiE  (Tho-mis'i-ds). 
The  Crab  Spiders, 

There  arc  certain  spiders  wluch  are  called  crab  spiders, 
on  account  of  the  short  and  broatl  form  of  the  body,  and 
the  curious  fact  that  they  can  walk  more  readily  sidewise  or 
backward  than  foi  u  ird. 

These  spiders  spin  no  webs,  but  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey. 
They  live  chiefly  on  plants  ami  fcnc(>s,  and  in  tlie  winter 
hide  in  cracks  and  under  stones  and  bai  k.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  marked  with  ^ray  and  brown,  like  the  bark  upon 
which  they  live.  Some  species  conceal  tiieniselves  in  flow- 
ers, where  they  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  These  are  brit;htly 
colored,  like  the  flowers  they  inhabit ;  so  that  insects  visiting 
flowers  may  alight  within  reach  of  a  spider  before  seeing  it. 

In  this  famih'  the  leers  arc  turned  outward  and  forward 
more  than  downward  ;  so  that  the  body  is  carried  close  to 
the  ground.  The  second  pair  of  legs  are  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  fourth  pair.  The 
eyes  are  small,  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  ar* 
ranged  in  two  rows. 

One  of  the  best-known  members  of  this 
family  is  the  female  of  Misumenavatia  (Mi-su'me-na  va'ti-a)u 
This  is  milk-white,  with  sometimes  a  light  crimson  mark  on 
each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  found  within  flowers 
(Fig.  4^ 

Family  LycosiD/E  (Ly-cos'i-dae). 
The  Running  Spidrrs. 
Every  collector  of  insects  who  has  searched  for  speci- 
mens under  stones  and  logs  is  familiar  with  tiie  large,  dark- 
colored,  hairy  spiders  often  found  in  these  places.  These 
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spiders  frequently  attract  especial  attention  by  draf^^ging 
after  them  a  large  gray  ball  (Fig.  47)  ;  this  is  tiie  egg-sac, 
which  the  female  carries  about  with  her  altaciicd  to  licr 
spinnerets.    These  spiders  run  swi(tly ;  and  as  they  depend 


Fic  i7.—Lye§tm  and  i  

on  the  use  of  their  legs  for  the  capture  of  their  prey,  they  are 
well  termed  Running  Spiders. 

These  spiders  resemble  in  general  appearance  and  in 
habtU  the  Tarantulas  of  the  South  and  the  West  But  none 
of  our  species  attain  the  great  size  of  some  of  the  Tarantulas, 
and  in  the  Running  Spiders  the  claw  of  the  mandibles 
moves  horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 

In  this  family  the  body  is  hairy  and  usually  much  longer 
than  broad.  The  eyes  differ  markedly  in  size,  and  are 
arranged  in  three  or  four  rows.  The  larger  eyes  are  not  in 
the  front  row.   The  legs  are  rather  long  and  quite  stout. 

Like  the  Tarantulas,  some  of  the  Running  Spiders  build 
tubular  nests  in  the  ground,  « 
which  they  line  with  silk.  Some-' 
times  the  entrance  to  these  nests 
is  concealed  by  small  sticks  and 
leaves,  and  sometimes  the  spi- 
der builds  a  regular  turret  over 
the  entrance  of  its  tube  (Fig.  48).  > 
These  nests  are  used  merely  as 
retreats,  the  spiders  wandering 
forth  in  search  of  their  prey. 

The  larger  members  of  our 
tommon  species  belong  to  the  „. .    «  . 

'  —  48^fc'ntrantc   t  -   i  c^t  of  Turret 

genus  (Ly-co'sa).   These  spider.zjffMd arr«uwu,  ^AacrMarx.) 

drag  after  them  their  egg-^cs  as  described  above;  and 
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ivhen  the  young  hatch  they  climb  on  their  mother's  back, 
and  are  carried  about  for  a  time.  The  females  of  the  genus 
Dohntedes  (Dol-o-me'des),  which  also  belongs  to  this  family, 
carry  their  egg-sac  in  their  mandibles  until  the  young  are 
ready  to  hatch.  At  this  time  the  mother  fastens  the  egg- 
sac  in  a  bush,  and  spins  a  web  of  irregular  threads  about  it, 
among  which  the  young  spiders  remain  for  a  time,, 

Family  ATTlDiE  (At'ti-dae). 

The  Jumping  Spiders, 

The  Jumping  Spiders  are  of  medium  size,  with  a  short  body 
and  short  stout  legs  (Fig.  49).   They  are  common  on  plants, 

tlogs,  fences,  and  the  sides  of  buildings.  They 
are  very  apt  to  attract  attention  by  their  pecul- 
iar appearance;  their  short  stout  legs,  bright 
colors,  conspicuous  eyes,  and  quick,  jumping 
movements  being  very  different  from  those  of 
>  ordinary  spiders. 
^  The  eyes  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows ; 

^^iSm^^^tiai  front  middle  pair  are  the  largest,  and  are 
rI^ma  ra  coc'  conspicuous.  These  self-possessed  spiders 
too  iiiMcis.)  are  able  to  stare  an  ordinary  observer  out  of 
countenance.  They  move  sidewise  or  backward  with  great 
ease,  and  can  jump  a  long  distance.  They  make  no  webs 
except  nests  in  which  they  hide  in  winter  or  when  moulting 
or  laying  eggs. 

In  certain  members  of  this  family  the  body  is  longer 
than  in  the  typical  forms,  and  ant-like  in  appearance. 

Order  AcARiNA  (Ac-a-ri'na). 
The  Mites. 

In  this  order  the  abdomen  is  unsegmented  and  fused 
with  the  thorax,  giving  tlic  entire  body  a  more  or  less  sac- 
like appearance.    In  many  the  body  is  marked  by  numerous 
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tiansverse,  fine  lines,  which  are  so  impressed  as  to  appear 
like  the  divisions  between  minute  s^^ents  (Fig.  52).  The 
majority  of  mites  are  very  small ;  but  some,  as  certain  Ticks, 
are  of  considerable  size. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  family  the  members  of 
which  bring  forth  living  young,  all  mites  are  produced  from 
eggs.  As  a  rule,  the  newly-hatched  mites  have  only  three 
pairs  of  legs ;  but  a  fourth  pair  are  added  during  growth. 
In  PhytoptuSt  which  infests  plants,  there  are  only  two  pairs 
of  legs. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  different  members  of  this  order 
varies  greatly:  some  are  parasitic  upon  animals;  others 
infest  living  plants  ;  and  many  feed  upon  dead  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  thus  acting  as  scavengers. 

Among  the  mites  that  are  parasitic  upon  animals  are  the 
various  Ticks,  which  are  very  common  in  tiie 
warmer  parts  of  our  country.  Figure  50  rep- 
resents the  Cattle-tick  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  <hould  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  so-called  Shccp-tick  is  a  true  insect, 
belonging  to  the  order  Diptera. 

The  Itch-mite  is  a  well-known  parasite,  infesting  man 

and  causing  the  disease  known  as 
the  itch.  The  sensation  character- 
istic of  this  disease  is  due  to  the 
burrowing  of  the  mites  in  the  skin ; 
and  the  efficiency  of  sulphur  oint- 
ment in  checking  this  disease  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of 
it  the  mites  are  killed.  Figure  51  represents  an  itch-mite 
greatly  enlarged. 

Parasitic  mites  are  frequently  found  attached  to  insects ; 
a  common  species  occurs  beneath  the  wings  of  locusts. 

The  best  known  of  the  mites  that  infest  plants  is  the  one 
commonly  called  the  Red  Spider.  This  lives  upon  house- 
plants  ;  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  where  there 


Fig.  ja.  —  The 
CattlcHkk,  fe- 
male. 


Fic.  51.— An  Itch-mite :  «. 
below ;  b,  from  above. 
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is  a  dry  season,  it  infests  fruit-trees  in  the  open  air.  As  it 
thrives  only  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  can  be  subdued  upon 
house-plants  by  a  liberal  use  of  water.  When  it  occurs 
upon  plants  in  the  open  air  it  can  be  combated  with  any  of 
the  washes  found  useful  in  destroying  scale  insects. 

Some  of  the  mites  that  infest  plants  produce  galls. 
These  galls  are  of  various  forms,  but  differ  from  those  pro- 
duced by  gall-flies  (Family  Cynipidee  of  the  Order  Hymen- 
opterd)  in  having  open  mouths,  from  which  the  young  mites 
escape. 

A  common  disease  of  the  pear,  known  as  the  pear-leaf 

blister,  is  produced  by  a  four-legged  mite,  Phytoptus  pyri 
(Phy-top'tus  py  ri)  (Fig.  52).    The  blisters  characteristic  of 


the  disease  are  swellings  of  the  leaf,  within  which  there  is  a 
cavity  affording  a  residence  for  the  mites.   Figure  53  repre- 


sents a  section  of  a  leaf  through  one  of  these  galls.  Here 
the  leaf  is  seen  to  be  greatly  thickened  at  the  diseased  part. 
On  the  lower  side  there  is  an  opening  through  which  the 
mite  that  started  the  gall  entered,  and  from  which  young 


Fig.  i^.-fhytoftms  fyrt,  greatly  enlarged. 


Fio.  5^  — DiagTMB  of  gall  of  PMyteftmt  /rr/: 
f,  Rsll :  N,  «,  noma)  tiructure  of  leaf  ;  open- 
log  of  gall ;    eggi.    (After  Soraur). 
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mites  developed  in  the  gall  can  escape,  in  order  to  start  new 
galls.  In  addition  to  the  swelling  of  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaf  its  internal  structure  is  seen  to  be  modified.  In  some 
parts  there  is  a  great  multiplication  of  the  cells,  and  in 
others  a  laige  part  of  the  cells  have  been  destroyed.  Two 
eggs  of  mites  are  represented  in  this  gall.  As  the  season 
advances,  and  the  galls  become  dry  and  brownish  or  black, 
the  thickening  of  the  leaf  becomes  less  marked.  In  fact,  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  shrinkage  of  the  parts  affected.  Fig- 


Fic.  54— SecuoD  of  leaf  showing  ktructure  of  gall  in  autumn:      gall  ;  m,  «, 
uaiajarcd  pan  of  leaf :  #,  openiag  of  fall. 


ure  54  represents  a  section  through  a  leaf  collected  and 
studied  in  October. 

Among  the  scavenger  mites  there  are  some  that  infest 
food  products,  Tiuis  mites  are  sometimes  found  in  cheese, 
in  sugar,  and  in  preserved  meats. 

Class  Myriapoda  (Myr-i-ap'o-da). 
The  Centipedes  and  the  MUHpedes. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  air-breathing  Arthropods,  in 
which  the  head  is  distitict  from  the  thorax,  and  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  form  a  con  tinuons  region,  zoith  from  six  to  two 
hundred  seg/nents,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  U'^s.  The  head 
hears  a  single  pair  of  antenuir. 

The  thousand-legged  worms,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  well-known  and  gLncrally  feared  creatures.  But 
few  students  find  them  attractive  subjects  of  study ;  never- 
theless it  is  well  to  know  something  about  them,  for  some  of 
them  are  dangerous  animals,  and  some  are  harmless.  A  few 
species  are  injurious  to  agriculture,  while  others  are  to  be 
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classed  amonj^  our  friends.  And  all  of  them  are  of  interest 
to  the  naturalist  as  representatives  of  a  distinct  type  of 
Arthropods. 

If  wc  omit  certain  small  and  rather  uncommon  forms^ 
the  Myriapods  may  be  classed  in  two  orders  ;  one  consisting 
of  the  Centipedes,  the  other  of  the  Millipedes. 

Order  Chilofoda  (ChMop'o-da). 

The  Centipedes, 

The  centipedes  can  be  reco<;ni/.ed  at  a  <;lance  by  the  fact 
that  each  sej^aicnL  ot  the  body  bears  a  single  pair  of  legs 

(Fig.  55).  The  body  is 
usually  flattened,  and  the 
antennju  are  long  and  many- 
jointed. 

Many  species    of  centi- 
Fic.  ss.— A  Centipede.  pedcs  are  vcnomous.  The 

poison  glands  open  through  the  claws  of  the  first  pair  of  legs» 
which  are  bent  forward  so  as  to  act  with  the  mouth  parts. 
These  creatures  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
those  which  are  found  in  tlie  North  arc  comparatively 
small,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  inflict  serious  injury  to  man;  but 
the  larger  species,  which  nrcur  in  the  warmer  regions,  are 
said  to  be  extremely  venomous. 

l"he  centipedes  are  predaceous,  feeding  on  insects;  they 
usually  hve  under  stones,  logs,  and  bark.  There  is  one  spe- 
cies, Cermatia  forceps  (Cer-ma'ti-a),  which  has  very  long  legs, 
and  only  fifteen  pairs  of  them,  which  is  often  found  running^ 
on  the  walls  of  houses,  especially  in  the  Southern  States. 
We  have  never  heard  of  this  centipede  biting  a  human  be> 
ing»  and  as  it  feeds  upon  insects,  especially  cockroaches,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  welcome  visitor  in  houses. 
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Order  Chilocnatiia  (ChUog'na-tha). 
TAe  MiUiptdes. 


The  millipedes  differ  from  the  centipedes  in  having  two 
pairs  of  legs  on  each  of  the  body  segments  except  the 
first  three.  The  body  in  most  of  thein  is  not  flattened  as 
with  the  centipedes,  and  the  antennse  are  comparatively 
short  and  few  jointed  (Fig.  56). 


The  millipedes,  as  a  rule,  live  in  damp  places  and  feed  on 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  They  are  harmless,  except  that 
occasionally  they  feed  upon  growing  plants. 


Pic.  s^—A  Millipede. 
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Class  Hexapoda  (Hex-ap'o<la). 
Th€  Insects* 

The  members  of  this  class  are  atr-breaihii^  ArtkropoOn, 
fffUh  distinct  head^  thorax^  and  abdomen*  Tkejf  have  one  pair 
ofantenme^  three  fairs  of  legs,  and  usually  one  or  two  pairs 
of  wings  in  ike  adult  state. 

There  are  about  us  on  every  side  myriads  of  tiny  crea- 
tures that  are  commonly  passed  unnoticed,  and  even  when 
observed,  they  are  usually  thou^^ht  to  be  unvvorth}-  of  serious 
consideration.  But  all  life  is  linked  together  in  such  a  way 
that  no  p.ut  of  the  chain  is  unimportant.  I'Vequcntly  upon 
the  action  of  some  of  these  minute  beinj^s  depends  the  mate- 
rial success  or  failure  of  a  great  commonwealth.  The  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  a  sincjle  species  of  insect  (the  Cot- 
tony-cushion Scale)  in  California  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  exten^>ive  orchards  of  that  State;  thousands  of  trees 
perishetl.  The  introduction  of  a  few  individuals  of  a  partic- 
ular icind  of  Lady-buf4  (^V</i///i/  cardinaiis),  which  feeds  upon 
this  pest  and  multiplies  rapidly,  soon  checked  the  evil,  and 
has  nearly  removed  the  pest  from  the  State. 

But  insects  are  of  interest  to  us  for  other  reasons  than 
the  influence  they  may  Iiavc  upon  our  material  welfare;  the 
study  of  them  is  a  fruitful  field  for  intellectual  growth.  It  is 
not  a  small  matter  to  be  able  to  view  intelligently  the  facts 
presented  b\  the  insect  world,  to  know  something  of  what 
is  goin<;  on  ai  'Kind  u^.  And  so  rich  is  this  field  that  no  one 
gains  more  than  a  mere  smattering  concerning  it. 

4B 
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We  know  as  yet  comparatively  little  about  the  minute 
structure  of  insects;  the  transformations  and  habits  of  the 
greater  number  of  species  have  not  been  studied;  and  the 
blood-relationship  of  the  various  groups  of  insects  is  very 
imperfectly  understood.  If,  therefore,  one  would  learn 
somethinj^  of  the  action  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  life  and 
development  of  orc^anized  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
perience the  pleasure  derived  from  original  investigation,  he 
cannot  find  a  better. field  than  is  offered  by  the  study  of  in- 
sects. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  have  the  tastes 
and  leisure  required  for  careful  scientihc  investigation  in 
order  to  profit  by  this  study.  It  can  be  made  a  recreation, 
a  source  of  entertainment  when  we  are  tired,  a  pleasant  oc- 
cupation for  our  thoughts  when  we  walk.  Any  one  can  find 
out  something  new  regarding  insect  architecture — the  ways 
in  which  these  creatures  build  nests  for  themselves  or  foi 
their  young.  It  is  easy  to  observe  remarkable  feats  of  en- 
gineering, examples  of  foresight,  wonderful  industry,  unre» 
mitting  care  of  young,  tragedies,  and  even  war  and  slavery. 

The  abundance  of  insects  makes  it  easy  to  study  them. 
They  can  be  found  wherever  man  can  live,  and  at  all  seasons. 
This  abundance  is  even  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  number  of  indiWduab  in  a  single  species  is  beyond  com- 
putation :  who  can  count  the  aphids  or  the  scale-bugs  in  a 
single  orchard,  or  the  bees  in  a  single  meadow  ? 

Not  only  are  insects  numerous  when  we  regard  individ- 
uals, but  the  number  of  species  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
all  other  animals  taken  together.  The  number  of  species  in 
a  single  family  is  greater  in  several  cases  than  the  number 
of  stars  visible  in  a  clear  night. 

The  word  insfet  is  often  applied  incorrectly  to  any  mi- 
nute animal ;  and  even  among  naturalists  there  is  some  lack 
of  uniformity  in  its  use.  Some  writers  include  under  this 
term  the  Arachnida  and  Myriapoda,  as  well  as  the  Six-footed 
Insects.   But  the  great  majority  of  entomologists  restrict 
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the  term  to  the  Hexapoda,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we 

use  it. 

The  name  Hexapoda  is  from  two  Greek  words:  Jiex,  six  ; 
and  poiis^  foot.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
tliis  order  differ  from  other  Arthropods  in  the  posisession  of 
only  six  feet. 

Insects  breath  by  means  of  a  system  of  air-tubes  ftra- 
cheae)  which  extends  through  the  body.  This  is  true  even 
in  the  case  of  those  that  hve  in  water  and  are  supplied  with 
gill-like  organs  (the  tracheal  gills ;  see  p.  7$).  The  head  is 
distinct  from  the  thorax,  and  bears  a  single  pair  of  antennae; 
in  these  respects  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  Myriapods. 
But  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their 
feet,  and,  usually,  also  by  the  presence  of  wings. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 

Nearly  all  insects^in  the  course  of  their  lives  undergo  re- 
markable changes  in  form.  Thus  the  butterfly,  which  de* 
lights  us  with  its  airy  flight,  was  at  one  time  a  caterpillar; 
the  bee,  which  goes  so  busily  from  flower  to  flower,  lived  first 
the  life  of  a  clumsy,  footless  gruh;  and  the  graceful  fly  was 
developed  from  a  maggot. 

In  the  following  pages  considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  descriptions  of  the  changes  through  which  various 
insects  pass.  It  is  our  wish  in  this  place  merely  to  define 
certain  terms  which  are  used  in  describing  these  changes. 

Development  without Metamorphcsis, — In  one  of  the  orders 
of  insects,  the  Thysanura,  the  young  insect  just  hatched 
from  the  egg  is  ol  tlic  same  form  as  the  adult  insect.  These 
insects  merely  ^row  larger,  without  any  more  marked  change 
in  form  than  takes  place  in  our  own  bodies  during  our  life. 
They  are  said,  therefore,  to  develop  without  metamorphosis. 

Incomplete  Metamor pilosis. — There  are  many  insects  which 
undergo  a  striking  change  of  form  during  their  life,  although 
the  young  greatly  rc-cmbles  the  adult.  Thus  a  young  locust 
just  out  from  the  egg  can  be  easily  recognized  as  a  locust. 
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It  is  of  course  much  smaller  than  the  adult,  and  is  not  fur- 
nished with  wings.  Still  the  form  of  the  body  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  adult  (Fig.  57).  (The  hair-line 
above  the  figure  indicates  the  natural  size  of  the  insect.) 
Aiter  a  time  rudimentary  wings  appear ;  and  these  increase 


Fic.  98.— Nynpb  of  Mtlana^lmt^ 
•eeootf  lUcc  (After  Baerton.) 


Pk&Sf^Njrmph  of  Mtlanoplut,  third 
(After  Bmerton.) 


Flo. 60.— Nymph  of  MfLt",-p!us,  fourth 
■Ugc.   (After  £taerton.) 


Fig.  61.— Nymph  of  Mtlattofltu^  fifth 
■Ugai.  (Aftv  Bmenon.) 


FlO.  ta.—MtUnt^ltUt  adult. 


in  size  from  time  to  time  till  the  adult  state  is  reached  (Figs. 
57  to  62).  During  this  development  there  is  no  point  at 
which  the  insect  passes  into  a  quiescent  state  corresponding 
to  the  chrysalis  state  of  a  butterfly.  Those  insects  which, 
like  the  locust,  when  they  emerge  from  the  egg  resemble  in 
form  the  adult,  but  still  undergo  some  change,  are  said  to  un- 
dergo an  incomplete  metamorphosis.  In  other  words,  after 
leaving  the  egg  they  do  not  undergo  a  complete  change  of 
form. 

Compute  Metamorphosis, — Still  other  insects,  like  the  but- 
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terflies,  beetles,  bees,  and  flies,  leave  the  egg  in  an  entirely 
different  form  from  that  which  they  assume  when  they  reach 
maturity.    A  butterfly  begins  its  active  life  as  a  caterpillar. 

It  feeds  and  grows,  and  when  full  grown  changes  to  a  chrys- 
salis.  In  this  stage  it  has  very  little  resemblance  to  a  cater- 
pillar. After  a  time  there  bursts  forth  from  the  chrysalis 
shell  the  butterfly,  which  looks  very  little  like  the  chrysalis, 
and  still  less  like  the  caterpillar  from  which  it  came.  In  a 
similar  way,  from  the  egg  laid  by  a  fly  upon  a  piece  of  meat 
there  hatches,  not  a  fly,  but  a  footfess,  worm-like  maggot. 
This  when  fully  grown  changes  to  a  quiescent  object  corre- 
sponding to  the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly.  Later  from  this  ob- 
ject there  escapes  a  winged  fl>'  like  that  which  laid  the  egg. 
Those  insects,  like  the  butterflies  and  flesh-flies,  which  when 
they  emerge  from  the  egg  bear  almost  no  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  adult  insect,  are  said  to  undergo  a  complete  met- 
amorphosis. In  other  words,  the  change  of  form  undergone 
by  the  insect  is  a  complete  one. 

How  Insects  grow — Molting, — The  skin  of  an  insect  is  hard- 
ened more  or  less  by  a  horny  substance  known  as  ckUine 
(chi'tine).  This  hardening  usually  occurs  to  a  much  greater 

extent  in  adult  insects  than  it  does  in 
the  young.  But  in  all  the  skin  becomes 
so  firm  that  it  cannot  stretch  enough  to 
allow  for  the  growth  of  the  insect  The 
result  is,  that  from  time  to  time  an  in- 
sect's skin  becomes  too  small  for  it,  and 
must  be  shed.  But  before  this  is  done 
a  new  skin  is  formed  beneath  the  old 
one;  then  the  old  skin  bursts  open,  and 
the  insect  crawls  forth,  clothed  in  a  soft 
skin,  which  stretches  to  accommodate 
the  increased  size  of  the  animal.  Very 
soon,  however,  this  new  skin  becomes 
liardened  with  chitine,  and  after  a  time 
it  in  turn  must  be  shed.  This  shedding 
of  the  skin  is  termed  molting^  and  the  cast  skin  is  some- 


FiG.  6aii.— Rxuvi«  of 
nymph  of  Dragon  fly. 
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times  referred  to  as  the  exuvia  (ex-u'vi-ae).  Insects  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  number  of  times  they  molt:  many  species 
molt  only  four  or  five  times,  while  others  are  known  to 
molt  more  than  twenty  times.  Figure  620  represents  the 
cast  skin  of  a  Dragon-fly  cHnging  to  a  reed. 

The  This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  existence  of 

any  insect,  "although  in  some 
few  instances  the  egg  remains 
In  the  body  of  the  mother  till 
it  hatches.  But  almost  always 
the  eggs  are  laid  by  the  mother 
insect  on  or  near  the  food  which 
gives  nourishment  to  the  young. 
Many  of  the  most  interesting 
habits  of  insects  are  connected 
with  the  care  of  the  eggs  by 
the  parent.  The  eggs  may  have 
smooth  oval  shells;  but  often 

the  shells  are  beautifully  ribbed  FtC  6j. — Egg  of  Couon*worni,  greatly 
1  J  /T--  .        J  eolarjced.  rFrom  the  Aathor't  Rcpoit 

and  pitted  (Fig.  03),  and  some-   on  Cotton  iniects.) 

times  they  are  ornamented  with  spines,  and  are  frequently 

exquisitely  colored. 

The  Larva. — This  is  the  second  stage  of  an  insect's  life, 
and  is  the  form  that  hatches  from  the  egg.  Famih'ar  exam- 
ples of  larvae  are  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  grubs  (Fig.  64), 


Pml  84.— a  eatcnrillar,  tte  lam  of  a  motb. 

In  fact,  nearly  all  the  creatures  commonly  known  as  worms 
are  larvae  of  insects.  Away  from  the  ocean  we  find  but  few 
worms,  except  earthworms,  leeches,  hair-snakes,"  and 
worm  parasites  in  the  intestines  of  men  and  animals. 
Nearly  all  the  rest,  except  millipedes  and  centipedes,  are 
larvae  of  insects,  and  finally  change  to  forms  with  wings. 
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The  larval  stage  is  devoted  to  growth/  the  sole  business 
of  a  larva  being  to  eat  and  grow.  All  molting,  because  of  in- 
creased size,  is  done  in  the  larval  stage,  later  molts  are 
simply  for  change  of  shape. 

The  Pupa. — This  is  the  third  stage  in  the  life  of  an  in- 
sect, and  is  ordinarily  a  period  of  inaction,  except  that  rapid 
and  wonderful  changes  go  on  within  the  body.  Very  few 
pupae,  like  those  of  mosquitoes,  are  active.    Usually  pupze 

have  no  power  of  moving 
around,  but  many  of  them  can 
squirm  when  disturbed.  When 
the  last  skin  of  the  larva  is 
thrown  off  the  pupa  is  re- 
vealed ;  it  is  an  oblong  object, 
F.0. 65.-A  pupa  of  a  Urjfe  moih.  j    frequently  apparently 

headless  and  footless.  In  many  pupa;  the  skin  is  a  shiny 
covering  like  porcelain.  If  a  pupa  be  examined  closely  the 
antenna;  and  legs  and  wings  may  be  seen  ;  these  are  folded 
up  closely  and  soldered  to  the  breast  in  the  case  of  tne 
moths  and  butterflies  (Fig.  65),  but  free  in  case  of  the  bees, 
ants,  and  beetles. 

The  Chrysalis. — This  term  is  often  applied  to  the  pupa  of 
a  butterfly.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing gold,  and  came  into  use  because  of  the  golden  dots  and 
markings  on  many  of  the  butterfly  pupie. 

The  Cocoon. — Many  larva;,  especially  those  of  moths, 
when  full  grown,  spin  about  the  body  a  silken  case,  so  that 
when  they  change  to  helpless  pup.t  they  may  be  protected 
from  enemies,  and  from  rain  and  snow;  these  silken  cases 
are  called  cocoons.  They  are  frequently  made  within  a 
rolled  leaves  (Fig.  66),  or  beneath  grass  and  rubbish  on  the 
ground,  or  in  cells  below  the  ground.  Some  hairy  caterpil- 
lars make  cocoons  largely  of  their  own  hairs,  which  they 
fasten  together  with  a  film  of  silk. 

The  Nymph. — The  terms  larva  and  pupa  are  only  af>- 
plied  to  the  early  stages  of  those  insects  that  have  a  com- 
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plete  metamorphosis;  for  in  the  case  of  other  insects  there 
is  no  distinct  pupa  stage.  When  reference  is  made  to  the 
young  of  an  insect  that  undersjoes  an  incomplete  metamor- 


Fig.  M.— a  larnre  cocoon  within  a  rolled  leaf. 


phosis  it  is  called  a  nytnpli.  Tiiis  term  is  applied  to  all 
stages  of  such  an  insect  from  tlie  time  they  hatch  from  the 
egg  until  they  shed  their  skin  for  the  last  time.  When  a 
nymph  first  hatches  it  has  no  signs  of  wings ;  but  after  it 
molts  several  times  two  projections  appear  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax.  These  projections  become  larger  and  larger, 
and  more  wing-like  in  form  with  each  successive  molt. 
Usually  the  change  in  the  size  of  these  organs,  between  the 
last  nymph  stage  and  the  adult  stage,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  previous  molt.  With  the  nymphs  of  certain 
families,  dragon-flies,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  locusts, 
the  front  pair  of  developing  wings  extend  back  beneath  the 
hind  pair  instead  of  covering  them ;  and  by  this  inverted 
position  of  the  wings  the  nymphs  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  adults,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  adults  have  only 
rudimentary  wings. 

Tki  AduU* — This  is  the  last  stage  or  the  mature  form 
of  the  insect.  Almost  all  adult  insects  except  Thysanura 
have  wings,  although  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
rule ;  for  there  are  many  cases  where  wings  have  been  lost 
through  disuse.  An  insect  never  grows  after  it  reaches  the 
adult  stage,  and  therefore  never  molts.  There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  a  small  fly  will  grow  into  a  large  fly,  but  this  is 
not  true,  for  after  any  insect  gets  its  perfect  wings  it  can 
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grow  no  larger,  except  that  in  case  of  females  the  body 
may  be  distended  by  the  growth  of  eggs  within  it.  While 
many  adults  eat  more  or  less,  it  is  only  to  sustain  life,  and 
not  for  growth.  Indeed,  many  adult  insects  take  very  little 
food,  and  some  have  lost  their  mouth-parts  entirely,  through 
disuse.  The  adult  stage  usually  lasts  for  a  considerably 
shorter  time  than  the  larval  or  nymph  stages.  In  fact,  it 
seems  planned  in  the  economy  of  nature  that  the  grown-up 
insects  should  live  only  long  enough  to  lay  eggs,  and  thus 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

The  External  Anatomy  of  Insects. 

The  subject  of  insect  anatomy  is  separated  ihto  two  divi- 
sions: one,  treating  of  the  structure  of  the  body-wall  or 
skeleton ;  the  other,  of  the  internal  organs.  The  former  is 
termed  external  anatomy;  the  latter,  internal  anatomy. 

In  our  own  bodies  we  find  a  central  framework  or  skele- 
ton, about  which  are  arranged  the  muscles,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  other  organs.  Ikit  insects  are  constructed  on 
an  entire!}-  different  phin  :  with  them  the  supporting  skele- 
ton is  outside,  and  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  otiier  organs 
are  within  this  skeleton.  The  difference  can  be  well  seen 
if  the  figure  showing  the  internal  structure  of  the  leg  of  a 
May-beetle  (Fig.  67)  be  compared  with  one  of  our  own 
limbs,  either  arm  or  leg. 


Pig.  67.— Leg  of  May-bcctlc^  (After  Stnuii>Durcklidiii.> 


The  body  of  an  insect  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  are 
its  legs.  The  outside  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  firm,  being 
hardened  by  chitine ;  and  this  firm  outer  wall  supports  the 
muscles  and  other  organs,  thus  serving  as  a  skeleton.  The 
skeleton  is  therefore,  in  general  outline,  a  hollow  cylinder. 
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This  hardening  of  the  body-wall  is  not  continuous,  but 
takes  place  in  a  series  of  more  or  less  regular,  ring-like  bands, 
which  give  the  well-known  seg- 
mented appearance  characteristic  of 
insects,  and  tlie  animals  closely  Fic.68.-AUm. 
allietl  to  them.  Between  the  hardened  ring-like  segments 
the  body-wall  remains  soft  and  flexible.  In  this  way  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  various  motions  of 
the  body.  The  ring-like  nature  of  the 
segments  of  the  body  is  best  seen  in 
larvae  (Fig.  68),  and  in  the  hinder  part  of 
an  adult  insect  (Fig.  69).  The  movements 
of  the  legs,  antenns,  and  certain  other 
appendages  are  provided  for  in  the  same 
way ;  each  one  is  a  cylinder  made  up  of 
several  segments,  and  between  these  seg- 
ments  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  remains 
flexible. 

When  a  single  segment  of  the  body  is 
examined,  the  hardened  portion  is  not 
found  to  be  a  continuous  ring,  but  is  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  several  portions  more 
Fic.  69.— A  Mole  Cricket,  or  less  movable  upon  each  other.  Such 
a  hardened  portion  of  the  body-wall  is  termed  a  scUrite 
(scle'rite). 

The  sclerites  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  body-wall, 
the  soft  membranous  portions  separating  them  bein^;  in 
most  cases  narrow.  Usually  these  narrow  portions  are 
mere  lines;  they  are  then  called  sutures  (sut'ursl 

Frequently  the  sutures  become  entirely  effaced.  We 
are  therefore  often  unable  to  distinguish  certain  sclerites  in 
one  species  of  in.sect  which  we  know  to  exist  in  another. 
In  such  cases  the  effaced  sutures  are  said  to  be  obsolete. 

If  the  central  portion  or  thorax  of  an  adult  insect  be 
examined,  numerous  sclerites  and  sutures  can  be  observed 
(Fig.  70). 
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The  subject  of  external  anatomy  of  insects  consists  very 
largely  in  a  stiuiy  of  the  sclerites  of  which  the  difTcrent  seg- 
ments of  the  body  and  of  its  appendages  are  composed. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  quite  difficult,  and  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  It  is  treated  at  length  in  a  more  advanced 
text-book  by  the  senior  author.* 


PlC.  70.— Side-virw  of  I  ..>cuit  Wfth  WlOgl  Fk;.  71.— Wasp,  with 

removed  bead,  thoru,  and 

abdooMa  Mpanted. 

The  segments  of  the  body  in  a  fully  developed  insect  are 
grouped  into  three  regions:  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
(Fig.  71).  In  the  larval  state  this  grouping  of  the  segments 
is  not  well  shown. 

The  Head  and  Its  Appendages. 

The  head  is  the  first  of  the  three  regions  of  the  body. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  several  body-segments  grown 
together;  but  entomologists  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the 
number  of  segments  that  have  entered  into  its  composition. 
The  head  bears  the  compound  eyes,  the  simple  eyes,  the 
antennx,  and  the  mouth-parts. 

The  Compound  Eyes. — On  each  side  of 
the  head  of  an  adult  insect  is  an  organ, 
which  is  recognized  at  once  as  an  eye. 
But  wlien  one  of  these  e\  es  is  e.xamincd 
with  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  present 

Pig.  71  —  Part  f)f  com-  , .  ^,  ,  , 

gMmd^cyc,  greatly  en-  au  appcarauce  very  (linerciU  from  that  of 

the  eye  of  hiijjher  animals ;  its  surface 
is   divided    into   a    large    number   of   six-sided  divisions 

*  An  IiitiodurtiDn  hj  Entomologv  by  John  Henry Comttock  Published 
by  the  Comslock  Publishing  Co.,  ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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(Fig.  72).  A  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  this 
organ  has  shown  that  each  of  these  hexagonal  divi- 
sions is  the  outer  end  of  a  distinct  eye  (Fig.  73).  Hence 
what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  single  eye  b 
really  an  oigan  composed  of  hundreds  of  eyes ; 
it  is  termed,  therefore,  a  compound  eye.  Each 
of  the  small  eyes  of  which  a  compound  eye  is 
composed  is  termed  an  oceUus  (o-cel'lus)  (plural 
cceUi),  The  number  of  ocelli  of  which  a  com- 
pound eye  is  composed  varies  greatly :  there 
may  be  not  more  than  fifty,  as  in  certain  ants, 
or  there  may  be  many  thousand,  as  in  a  but- 
terfly  or  a  dragon-fly.  Compound  eyes  are  not 
found  in  larvae,  though  they  may  possess  a 
group  of  simple  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head. 

Tki  Simple  Eyes, — In  addition  to  the  com- 
pound eyes,  many  adult  insects  possess  simple 
eyes.  These  are  situated  between  the  com- 
pound eyes.  They  vary  in  number  from  one 
to  fo  u  r ;  the  most  common  number  is  three  (see 
Fig.  71).  The  simple  eyes  are  usually  termed 
ocelli;  sometimes,  stemmata  (stem'ma-ta). 

When  the  term  ocelli  is  used  in  descriptive 
works,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
indicate  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  invariably 
applied  to  the  simple  eyes,  aiul  not  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  compound  eyes.  In  the  same 
way  the  term  eye  usually  refers  to  the  com- 
pound eyes,  unless  otherwise  indicated  by  the 
context. 

The  AntenncB. — The  antennae  are  a  pair  of 
jointed  appendages  inserted  in  the  head  in 
front  of  the  eves  or  between  them.  Thev 
vary  in  form.  In  some  insects  they  arc  tliread-like,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  similar  segments;  in  others  certain  segments 
are  greatly  modified  in  form. 


Pio.  73.  —  Three 
ocelli,  with  reti- 
nulK,  from  the 
compound  eve 
of  a  May-beetle. 
(After  Grenach- 
cr.  >  The  pii:- 
men  I  has  b«t  ti 
(iKsolved  aw»y 
frotnlwoof  them. 

corneal  facet; 
K,  crystalline 
cone;  /,  pijfment- 
shcith  ;  H.  chief 
pi(frncnt-ccll : 
pinmrnt-i  ells  of 
the  tccond  order; 
minaUB. 
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The  various  forms  of  antennru  are  designated  by  special 
terms.    The  more  common  of  these  forms  are  represented 

in  Figure  74.  These  are  as  follows-: 
r.  Setaceous  (se-ta'ccous)  or  bris- 
tle-hkc,  in  which  the  segments  are 
successively  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
whole  organ  tapering  to  a  point. 

2.  Filiform  (firi-form)  or  thread* 
llke»  in  which  each  segment  is  of 
nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout 
its  length;  and  the  antenna  as  a 
whole  tapers  gradually,  if  at  all»  to- 
wards the  tip. 

3.  Moniliform  (mo-nil'i-£orm)  or 
necklace-form,  in  which  the  segments 
are  more  or  less  globose,  suggesting 
a  string  of  beads. 

4.  Serrate  (ser'rate)  or  saw-like, 
«       V      «      f      in  which  the  segments  are  triangular, 

Fic  74.— Variout  lorma  oi  an>  ■  *  o  » 

teDQ«e.  and  project  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

5.  Pectinate  (pec'tt^nate)  or  comb-like,  in  which  the  seg- 
ments have  long  processes  on  one  side,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  or  on  both  sides,  like  a  feather. 

6.  Clavate  (da'vate)  or  club-shaped,  in  which  the  seg- 
ments become  gradually  broader,  so  that  the  whole  organ 
assumes  the  form  of  a  club. 

7.  Capitate  (cap'i-tate)  or  with  a  head,  in  which  the 
terminal  segment  or  segments  form  a  largo  knob. 

8.  Lamellate  (lam'el-late),  in  which  the  segments  that 
compose  the  knob  are  extended  on  one  side  into  broad 
plates. 

The  Mouth'Parts. — No  set  of  organs  in  the  body  of  an  in- 
sect vary  in  form  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  the  mouth-parts. 
Thus  with  some  the  mouth  is  formed  for  biting,  while  with 
others  it  is  formed  for  sucking.  Among  the  biting  insects 
some  are  predaceous,  and  have  jaws  fitted  for  seizing  and 
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tearing  their  prey  ;  others  feed  upon  vegetable  matter,  and 
have  jaws  for  chewing  this  kind  of  food.  Among  the  suck- 
ing insects  the  butterfly  merely  sips  the  nectar  from  flowers, 
while  the  mosquito  needs  a  powerful  instrument  for  piercing 
its  victim.  In  this  place  the  typical  form  of  the  mouth- 
parts  as  illustrated  by  the  biting  insects  is  described.  The 
various  modifications  of  it  presented  by  the  sucking  insects 
are  described  later,  in  the  discussion  of  the  characters  of 
those  insects.  % 

In  the  biting  insects,  the  mouth-parts  consist  of  an  upper 
lip,  the  /3^irMr(la'brum)  (Fig.  7$,  S);  an  under  lip,  the  IMum 
<la'bi-um)  (Fig.  75,  12) ;  and  two 
pairs  of  jaws  between  them.  These 
jaws  open  sidewise,  instead  of  in 
a  vertical  direction,  as  do  the 
jaws  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
upper  pair  of  jaws  are  called  the 
mandibles  (man'di-bles)  (Fig.  75, 
10);  the  lower  pair,  the  maxiUm 
(max-il'lae)  (Fig.  75,  11).  There 
may  be  also  within -the  mouth 
one  or  two  tongue-like  ort^ans, 
the ^'/////<2rj«^(ep-i-phar'ynx)  and 

hypopharynx    (hy-  po- phar'ynx)     p.^.  ,^>Mouib^'. pf  u»e lUd. 

The  cpipharynx  is  toeuai. 
attaclied  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  hypopharynx  to  the 
lower.  The  position  of  the  hypopharynx  is 
quite  analogous,  therefore,  to  that  of  our 
tongue. 

The  mandibles  vary  much  in   form,  but 
usually  each  consists  of   a  single  scleritc. 
The  maxilla;  of  biting  insects,  on  the  other 
Fto. |6j|^^^iaof  a  hand,  are  very  complicated  organs,  each  com- 
posed of  several    sclerites.     Each  maxilla 
bears  an  appendage  consisting  of  several  segments ;  these 
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appendages  are  termed  the  maxillary  palpi.  In  the  maxillae 
of  certain  biting  insects,  as  the  grasshoppers  and  the  ground 
beetles,  there  is  an  appendage  usually  consisting  of  two 
segments:  this  is  the  gaUa  (^ga'le-ajor  ouitr  lobe.  In  some 
of  these  insects,  as  the  ground-beetles  and  the  tiger- 
beetles,  the  galea  is  shaped  like  a  pulpus,  and  thus  there 
appears  to  be  two  pairs  of  maxillary  palpi  (Fig.  76). 
The  labium  is  furfiished  with  a  pair  of  jointed  appendages; 
these  are  the  labial  palpt  (Fig.  75.  1 1,  d). 

The  Thorax  and  its  Appendages. 

The  thorax  is  the  second  or  intermediate  region  of  the 
body;  it  is  the  region  that  bears,  in  the  adult  insect,  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  the  legs,  and  the  wings  when  they  are 
present*  This  region  is  composed  of  three  of  the  body- 
segments  more  or  less  firmly  joined  together;  the  segments 
are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  each  bears  a 
pair  of  legs.  In  winged  insects,  the  wings  are  borne  by  the 
second  and  third  segments.  The  first  segment  of  the  thorax, 
the  one  next  to  the  head,  is  named  the  prothorax;  the 
second  thoracic  segment  is  the  mtsoihorax;  and  the  third, 
the  metathorax. 

The  Legs. — Each  leg  consists  of  the  following  parts, 
beginning  with  the  one  next  to  the  body  (see  Fig.  77): 

CQxa,  troehanteTf  femur,  tihia^ 
and  tarsus.  Each  of  these 
parts  consists  of  a  single  seg- 
ment  except  that  in  certain 
Hymenoptera  the  trochanter 
consists  of  two  segments  (Fig. 
77,  /),  and  in  most  insects  the 
a  h  c  tarsus  consists  of  several  seg- 

"^tc^LZllf.^.  ^  Bee ;  'Hcnts.     The  number  of  seg. 

M,  Bcutwni*.  n v.:  [  1 1  s  of  the  t a rs u  s  v cU  i  c  >  I  ro m 

one  to  six  ;  the  most  common  nuuibcr  is  five.  Frequently 
the  first  segment  of  the  tarsus  is  much  longer  than  either  of 
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the  other  segments,  and  it  may  also  differ  greatly  in  form 
from  them;  under  such  circumstances  it  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated the  metatarsus  (met-a-tar'sus)  (Fig.  77,  w).  The  last 
segment  of  the  tarsus  usually  bear.^  one  or  two  claws. 

On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segments  of  the  tarsus  in 
many  insects  are  cushions  of  short  hairs  or  of  membrane, 
capable  of  inflation,  or  concave  plales,  which  act  so  as  to 
produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  enable  the  insect  to  walk  on  the 
lower  surface  of  objects.  These  cushions  or  plates  are  called 
puh'illi  (pul-vil'li).  In  many  insects  the  pulvillus  of  the  last 
segment  of  the  tarsus  is  a  circular  pad  projecting  between 
the  tarsal  claws.  In  most  descriptive  works  this  is  referred 
to  as  the  pulvillus,  even  though  the  other  pulvilli  are  well 
developed.   See  also  page  420. 

The  IVm^s* — ^The  two  pairs  of  wings  are  borne  by  the 
mesothorax  and  metathorax,  but  either  or  both  pairs  may 
be  wanting.  Thus  the  Flies,  or  Diptera,  have  only  the  first 
pair  of  wings  fitted  for  flight,  the  second  pair  being  repre- 
sented by  a  pair  of  knobbed  threads,  the  function  of  which 
is  unknown ;  and  with  the  Earwigs  and  Beetles  the  first 
pair  of  wings  is  wanting,  although  the  mesothorax  bears  a 
pair  of  horny  wing  covers,  which  are  somewhat  wing>like  in 
form,  and  are  commonly  described  as  wings.* 

In  form  an  insect's  wing  is  a  large  membranous  append- 
age»  which  is  thickened  along  certain  lines.  These  thickened 
lines  are  termed  the  vHns  or  nerves  of  the  wing ;  and  their 
arrangement  is  described  as  the  venation  or  neuraiion  of  the 
wings.  The  thin  spaces  of  the  wings  which  are  bounded  by 
the  veins  are  called  ceUs.  When  a  cell  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  veins  it  is  said  to  be  closed;  but  when  it  extends 
to  the  margin  of  the  wing  it  is  said  to  be  €pen* 

The  wings  of  different  insects  vary  greatly  in  structure, 


*  The  wing  coven  or  elyira  o!  earwigs  and  beetles  probably  coirespond  to 
die  tegulae  of  Hymenoptrra  and  to  Ibe  patagia  oC  Lepldoptera;  tbat  is.  they 
are  a  pair  of  the  aide  pieces  ol  tbe  meaoihoraz,  tbe  paraptera,  greatly  en* 
larged.  ' 
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and  thus  afford  excellent  distinctions  for  the  purposes  of 
classification.  The  various  parts  of  the  wing  have,  there- 
fore, received  special  names.  There  is  considerable  lack  of 
uniformity  among  entomologists  as  to  the  names  applied  to 
these  parts;  but  we  have  ad'^pted  the  set  of  terms  detined 
below  as  representing  the  best  usage. 

An  insect's  wing  is  more  or  less  triangular  in  outline  ;  it 
therefore  presents  three  margins:  the  costal  margin  ^  ox  costa 
(Fig.  78,  a,  b) ;  the  outer  iitargin  (Fig.  78,  c) ;  and  the  iu/ur 
margin  (Fig.  78,  c,  d). 

The  angle  at  the  base  of  the  costal  margin  (Fig.  78,  a)  is 
the  humeral  angle  (hu'me-ral) ;  that  between  the  costal  mar- 
gin and  the  outer  mai^n  (Fig.  78»  b)  is  the  apex  of  the  wing; 
and  the  angle  between  the  outer  margin  and  the  inner  mar* 
gin  (Fig*  78,  c)  is  the  anal  angle  (a'nal). 

There  have  been  many  different  sets  of  names  applied  to 
the  veins  of  the  wings.  Not  only  have  the  students  of  each 
order  of  insects  had  a  peculiar  nomenclature,  but  in  many 
cases  different  students  of  the  same  order  of  insects  have 
used  different  sets  of  terms.  This  condition  of  affairs  was 
incident  to  the  beginning  of  the  science,  the  period  before 
the  correspondence  of  the  veins  in  the  different  orders  had 
been  worked  out.  But  now  the  time  has  come  when  it 
seems  practicable  to  apply  a  uniform  nomenclature  to  the 
wing  veins  of  all  orders ;  and  the  following  set  of  terms  is 
proposed  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  veins  of  the  wing,  those  that  arise  at  or 
near  the  base  of  the  wing,  are  termed,  beginning  with  the 
one  lying  on  the  costal  margin,  the  costa  (cos'ta),  the  subcosta, 
the  radius  (ra'di-us),  the  media  (me'di-a),  the  cubitus  (cu'bi- 
tus).  and  the  anal  veins.  The  radius,  media,  and  cubitus 
are  u  n  dly  branched,  and  there  may  be  several  anal  veins. 

In  certain  orders  of  insects  two  other  veins  arising  near 
the  base  of  the  win^^  have  been  developed  :  one  lying  between 
the  media  and  the  radiu'^,  \hc  f-r/:>>:i-(iia  \  and  one  lying  be* 
tween  the  media  and  the  cubitus,  the  postmedia. 
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The  veins  are  frequently  designated  by  numbers;  the 
loUowing  table  will  indicate  the  correspondence  of  the  num- 
bers with  the  names: 

I.  Costa. 
II.  Subcosta, 

III.  Radius. 

IV.  Premedia. 
V.  Media. 

VI.  Postmedia. 

VII.  Cubitus. 
VIII.  1 

\  j-Anal. 

etoL] 


FkC  jS.^Di»gram  of  wm^,',  showlag 
aogles,  and  veins. 


of  nolli,  show  ne  the  arrmdgCBCfllof  Uiei<iiiw$v«li«lVui 
VI  are  waotiaf . 
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The  principal  veins  arc  indicated  by  Roman  numcraJs» 
and  when  these  veiiis  are  branched,  the  branclios  are  indi*. 
cated  by  Arabic  indices  appended  to  the  Roman  numeral. 
Thus  the  branches  of  radius  are  designated  as  ill,,  III,, 
etc.  (Fig.  79). 

Figure  78  represents  the  fore-wing  of  a  butterfly  (Danat's), 
and  Figure  79  the  two  wings  of  a  moth  (Casinsa),  In  ail 
butterflies  and  moths  veins  IV  and  VI  are  wanting,  and  in 
all  butterflies  and  in  many  moths  the  basal  part  of  vein  V  is 
also  wanting.  The  arrows  in  Figure  78  indicate  the  po- 
sition of  the  remnants  of  this  part  of  vein  V,  In  the  hind 
wing  of  the  moth  figured,  vein  has  become  joined  to  vein 
III,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  it;  and  tn  the  but. 
tcrfly  vein  V.  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  vein  VII,  although 
a  short  stump,  indicated  by  the  lower  arrow,  shows  its  former 
position,  in  ancient  butterflies,  before  the  loss  of  the  basal 
part  of  vein  V« 

The  Abdomen  and  its  Appendages. 

The  abdomen  is  the  third  or  caudal  region  of  the  body. 
Its  segments  are  more  simple,  distinct,  and  ring4ike  than 
those  of  the  other  regions.  The  number  of  segments  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  composed  varies  greatly.  In  the 
CvizVoo^\cs{Ckrysiduia)  there  are  usually  only  three  or  four 
visible,  while  in  many  other  insects  nine  appear.  Except  in 
the  lowest  order  of  insects  ( T/ij  sanura)  the  abdomen  of  the 
adult  bears  no  locomotive  appendages.  But  many  larvae 
have  fleshy  appendages  which  aid  tn  locomotion:  these  are 
termed  prolegs.  In  the  adult  the  end  of  the  body  in  many 
families  is  furnished  with  jointed  filaments — the  cerci,  and 
caudal  seta.  F'requently  also  the  body  is  furnished  in  the  male 
witli  origans  for  clasping— the  Jaspt  rs ;  an<l  in  the  female 
with  saws,  piercers,  or  borers  — tlie  ovipositor.  In  the  female 
of  certain  insect'^  there  is  a  .v////^',  a  modified  ovipositor,  which 
is  used  as  an  or^; an  of  defence  :  and  the  abdomen  of  plant- 
lice  and  certain  other  insects  bears  a  pair  of  tubes  or  tuber- 
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cles,  through  which  honey  dew  is  excreted :  these  are  com* 
monly  called  lumey-tub€s  \  they  are  also  termed  cornicles^ 
neciarUst  or  sipkuHcles. 


As  has  been  shown  in  the  preoeduig  fMges,  the  body-wall  serves 

as  a  skeleton,  being  hard,  and  giving  support  to  the  other  organs  of 
the  body.    This  skeleton  may  be  represented,  therefore,  as  a  hollow 

cylinder.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  arrangement  and  the  general 
form  of  the  orgatis  contained  in  this  cylinder.  For  the  details  of  the 
structure  of  th,  internal  organs  the  student  is  reterred  to  more  special 
works. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  So),  which  represents  a  veitical, 
longitudinal  section  of  the  body,  will  enable  the  student  to  gain  an  idea 
of  the  relative  position  of  some  of  the  more  important  organs.  The 
pans  shown  in  the  diagram  are  as  follows:  The  body- wall,  or  skeletoa 


(j) ;  this  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  overlapping  segments ;  liiat  part  of  it 
between  the  segments  is  thinner,  and  is  not  hardened  with  chitine, 
thus  remaining  flexible  and  allowing  for  the  movements  of  the  body. 
Just  within  the  body-wnll,  and  attached  to  it.  are  represented  a  few  ol 
the  muacles  (w);  it  will  be  seen  that  these  muscles  are  so  arranged 
tliat  the  contraction  of  those  on  the  lower  side  of  the  body  would 
bend  it  down,  while  the  contraction  of  those  on  the  opposite  side 
would  act  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  alimetitary  canal  {a)  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  body,  and  extends  froju  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  heart  (k)  is  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  lying  between  the 
alimenury  canal  and  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The  central  pact  of 
the  nervous  system  {n)  is  a  series  of  small  masses  of  nervous  matter 
connected  by  two  longitudinal  cords:  one  of  these  masses,  the  brain, 
lies  in  the  head  above  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  others  are  situated. 


The  Internal  Anatomy  of  Insects. 


(/•Vr  adtuiHceti  tiudenis.) 


Fio.  8o.--I>ia|(i»m  kbovviag  the  rcuuoa  ol  the  intern»l  organs. 
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PLATE  II. 


A  Catkrpillar  (Couum  lignif^trtia). 
(After  Lyonet.) 


Fie.  t. — Caterpillar  opened  oa  the  rentral  middle  line.  Fig.  a.— Caterpillar  opened  on 
the  dorsal  middle  line.  i.  principal  lontfitudinal  trachejr :  a,  central  nervous  sys- 
tem: 3,  aorta;  4.  longitudinal  dorsal  muscles;  5,  lon(;itudinal  ventral  muscles; 
6.  win|^  of  the  heart;  7.  tracheal  trunks  arising;  near  spiracles;  8,  reproductive 
organs  ;  9,  vertical  muscles  :  10,  last  abdominal  ganglion. 
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one  in  each  s^^ent,  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  layer  of 
muscles  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  ;  the  two  cords  connecting 
these  masses,  or  ganglia,  pass  one  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  brain.  The  reproductive  organs  (r)  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab<lo- 
nicn  and  open  near  the  caudal  cad  of  the  body.  The  respiratory 
Ofgans  are  omitted  from  this  diagram  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Tkt  Muscular  System.— 'Vit  find  in  insects  a  wonderfully  large 
number  of  muscles.  Those  that  move  the  s^^ments  of  the  body  form 
several  layers  just  within  the  body- wall.  The  two  figures  on  Plate  II 
represent  two  caterpillars  which  have  been  split  open  lengthwise,  one 
on  the  middle  line  of  the  back  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  ;  in  each 
case  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  removed,  so  that  only  those  organs 
thai  are  attached  quite  closely  to  the  body-wall  are  left.  From  a  study 
of  these  figures  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  number  and  arr.mge- 
inent  of  these  muscles.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
only  a  single  layer  of  muscles  is  represented  in  these  figures— the  layer 
which  would  be  seen  if  a  caterpillar  were  opened  in  the  way  indicated. 
When  these  muscles  are  cut  away  many  other  muscles  are  found  ex- 
tending obliquely  in  various  direaions  between  these  muscles  and  the 
body-wall. 

The  muscles  of  insects  appear  very  diHerently  from  those  (the  lean 
meat)  of  higher  animals.  In  insects  the  muscles  are  either  colorless 
and  transparent,  or  yellowish  white ;  and  they  are  soft,  almost  o(  a 
gelatinous  consistence.  When  hardened  by  alcohol  or  otherwise,  and 
examined  with  a  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  crossed  by  numerous 
transverse  lines,  like  the  voluntary  muscles  of  Vertebrates. 

As  a  rule,  the  muscles  of  insects  are  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  distinct  fibres,  which  arc  not  enclosed  in  tendinous  sheaths 
as  with  Vertebrates.  liut  the  tnuscles  that  move  the  appendages  of 
the  body  arc  furnistied  with  a  tendon  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
body  (Fig.  a  I). 


Fig.  8i.— Leg  of  Majr-bectle.  (After  Straus-Durckheim.) 


Notwitlist.mding  the  soft  and  delicate  appearance  of  the  muscles 
of  insects,  they  arc  really  very  strong.  One  has  only  to  observe  the 
power  of  leaping  possessed  by  many  species  to  be  convinced  of  this. 


• 
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PLATB  III. 


A  Cockroach  {P^ripiameta  oriem/aiity. 
(From  Rolleston) 


a,  antennc;  ^i.  61,  libiae;  c.  anal  cerci;  </,  (^an(;Iion  on  recurrent  nerve  upon  the 
crop ;  e,  salivary  duct ;  salivary  bladder  ;  /c.  gizzard  ;  A.  hepatic  caeca;  1,  cbylific 
stomach:  /,  Malpighian  vessels ;  ^.  small  inteistine  ;  A  large  intestine  ;  m,  rectum; 
N,  first  abdominal  ganglion  ;  0,  ovary  ;  /.  sebaceous  glands.  I 
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And  the  rapidity  of  tbeir  action  is  even  more  wonderful  than  their 
strength.  This  rapidity  is  best  illustrated  by  the  muscles  that  move 
the  wings.  Everyone  has  observed  gnats  and  other  flies  poising  in  mid 

air  by  a  movement  of  the  winps  so  rapid  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  it. 
Physicists  have  been  able,  however,  to  count  these  vibrations  by  de- 
termining the  pitcli  of  the  nujsical  note  produced  in  this  way.  And 
they  tell  us  tliat  certain  gnats  vibrate  their  wmgs  I5.(xx>  times  per 
second. 

Thi  Alimentary  Carnal.— 1^  typical  position  of  this  is  represented 
in  the  diagram  (Fig.  80);  and  on  Plate  III,  illustrating  the  anatomy 

of  a  coclcroach.  its  form  in  t!iat  insect  is  shown.  In  larvae  it  is  a 
nearly  straight  tube,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other. 
But  in  adtilt  insects  it  is  usually  much  longer  than  the  body,  and  is 
consequently  more  or  less  f(j!ded.  It  is  composed  of  parts  differing 
in  form  and  use.  To  these  parts  names  have  been  given  siniilar  to 
those  used  to  designate  the  corresponding  parts  in  higher  animals ; 
thus  we  distinguish  a pkarynx^txi  eesophagus^90VMi\mts  a  crop,  some- 
times Kgi»Mardt  a  stomach,  a  smaU  intestinet  and  a  iarge  inUUine, 

The  Adipose  Tissue,  or  Fat — On  opening  tlie  body  of  an  insect* 
especially  of  a  larva,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  things  to  be  seen  is 
fativ  tissue,  in  lart^c  masses.  Tliesc  often  completely  surround  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  are  held  in  phice  i)y  numerous  brancli('>;  of  the 
tracheae  with  which  they  are  su|)[)licd.  Other  and  smaller  masses  of 
this  tissue  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  In  a  full- 
grown  larva  of  Corydalis  eornuta  I  have  found  the  adipose  tissue  to 
be  greater  in  bulk  than  all  of  the  other  organs  found  inside  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  body.  In  adult  insects  it  usually  exists  in  much 
less  quantity  than  in  larvae. 

The  Bhod-vts^t'ls.-  \\\  insects  all  part.s  of  the  body  cavity  that  are 
n(Jt  oc(:u[)ied  by  the  interna!  organs  are  filled  with  blood. 
Thus  the  alimentary  canal  is  completely  surrounded  with 
blood,  and  all  the  spaces  between  the  muscles  are  filled 
by  this  fluid.  This  is  a  very  different  arrangement  from  S 
what  occurs  in  our  own  body,  where  the  blood  is  con- 
tained in  a  system  of  tubes,  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 
We  find,  however,  that  insects  are  not  entirely  deprived  of 
blood-vessels.    For  tlicre  is  one  which  lies  above  tlie  ali- 
mentary canal,  just  witliin  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  ^^^t!m~^L\ 
See  Figure  80.  h,  and  Plate  ii.  i.  This  extends  from  near 
the  caudal  end  of  the  abdomen  through  the  thorax  into  Hay-beetle, 
the  head.    That  part  of  this  system  that  lies  in  the  abdomen 
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is  usually  termed  the  Mtari,  This  is  a  somewhat  complicated  organ 

consisting  of  several  chambers  arranged  in 
series,  and  each  communicating  with  the 
one  in  front  of  it  by  an  opening  fur* 

nished  with  valves.    The  number  and  form 
of  these  chambers  differ  in  different  in- 
sects.     Fig.  82  represents  the  heart  of  a 
May -beetle.      These  chambers   not  only 
communicate  with  each  other,  but  com- 
municate with  the  body-cavity  by  means 
of  side  openings,  which  are  also  furnished 
with  valves.  These  two  sets  of  valves  act 
in  such  a  way  that  when  a  chamber  of  the 
heart  contracts  a  stream  of  blood  b  forced 
towards  the  head,  and  when  it  expands  the 
blood  rushes  into  it  through  the  side  op)en- 
ings,  and  from  tlie  chamber  behind  it.  At- 
tached to  the  lower  surface  of  the  heart 
and  extending  out  to  the  side  of  the  body 
there  is  on  each  side  a  series  of  triangular 
muscles:  these  have  been  termed  the  wings 
of  the  heart  (Plate  II,  61.  and  Fig.  85.  <). 
In  Figure  c  they  are  represented  cut  away 
from  the  caudal  part  of  the  heart.  The 
prolongation  of   the  iieart,  which  extends 

cut  away  from  tlic  caudal  ',       ,         ,  .  . 

part  of  the  heart;  donai  through  the  thorax  and  into  the  head,  is 
Mpcct  ol  Imrt.  ^^^^^^ 

The  blood  is  forced  by  the  heart  through  the  aorta  into  the  head, 
where  it  escapes  into  the  body  cavity.  From  this  point  it  flows 
through  the  body  cavity  in  regular  streams,  which  have  definite  di- 
rections, but  which  are  not  included  in  vessels.  They,  like  the  ocean 
currents,  are  definite  streams  with  liquid  shores. 

The  blood  is  usually  colorless,  or  slightly  tinged  with  green;  but 
its  circulation  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  movements  of  the  large 
corpuscles  with  which  it  abounds.  In  transparent  insects  it  can  be 
seen  pouring  forth  from  the  cephalic  end  of  the  aorta,  bathing  fint 
the  brain,  and  then  passing  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  out  into  the 
appendages.  By  tracing  the  course  of  any  one  of  these  currents  it 
will  be  found  to  flow,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  cavity  between  the  wings 
of  thc  heart  and  the  back  in  which  the  heart  rests,  and  from  which  it 
receives  its  blood. 

The  Nervous  System. — The  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  as 


Fig.  83.   Heart  of  May-beetle 

(after  -Sir.ius Durtkhc-im  i:  a, 
lateral  asi>ect  of  aoria  ;  ft, 
interior  of  heart  shnumjf 
valves  ;  r,  ventral  aspect  of 
heart  and  wm^:  muscles— the 
muxclrs  arc  represented  as 
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already  indicated,  consists  of  a  ganglion  in  the  head  above  the  oesoph^ 
agus.  and  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  typically  one  for  each  segment  of 
the  body,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  body  cav- 
ity, and  connected  by  two  longitudinal  cords. 
In  the  head,  one  of  these  cords  passes  on 
each  side  of  the  oesophagus,  from  the  brain 
to  another  ganglion  in  the  head  below  the 
oesophagus,  thus  forming  a  nervous  collar 
about  the  alimentary  canal.  From  each 
ganglion  nerves  arise,  which  supply  the  ad- 
jacent parts:  and  from  the  thoracic  ganglia 
nerves  extend  to  the  legs  and  wings.  This 
series  of  ganglia  is  really  a  double  one:  but 
each  pair  of  ganglia  are  more  or  less  closely 
united  on  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and 
often  appear  as  a  single  ganglion.  Figure  84 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  nervous  system  of 
Corydaiis  cornuta.  From  the  brain  (a)  two 
large  nerves  extend  to  the  compound  eyes, 
and  a  smaller  pair  to  the  antennae:  the  sub- 
oesophagcal  ganglion  [b)  supplies  the  mouth- 
parts  with  nerves ;  and  each  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  ganglia  supplies  its  segment 
of  the  body. 

HoTiV  Insects  Breathe— The  Respiratory  System. — A  common  mis- 
take made  by  beginners  in  the  study  of  Entomology  is  to  supfxjse 
that  insects  breathe  through  the  mouth  as  do  the  higher  animals. 
Many  a  beginner  has  carefully  poured  chloroform  on  the  head  of  an 
insect  in  the  expectation  of  killing  it  in  that  way,  and  has  been  sur- 
prised at  his  po<jr  success. 

The  truth  is.  insects  breathe  through  their  sides.  If  an  insect  be 
carefully  examined,  there  can  be  found  along  the  sides  of  the  body  a 
series  of  openings  (Fig.  85).    These  are  the  openings  through  which 


Fic.  84.— Nervous  syslcm  of 
Corydalit.  (After  Leidy.) 


Fig.  85. — Side-view  of  Locust  with  wings  removed. 

the  air  passes  into  the  respiratory  system  and  are  termed  spiracles 
(spir'a-cles). 
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The  number  of  spiracles  varies  greatly  in  different  insects.  There 
is,  however,  never  more  than  one  pair  on  a  single  segment  of  tlie 
body.  Thejr  do  not  occur  on  the  head,  but  are  borne  by  each  of  tlie 
thoracic  tegmenis,  and  by  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments.  Thus 
there  are  eleven  sq^ents  that  may  bear  spiracles,  liut  tb^  are 
always  lacking  on  some  one  or  more  of  these. 

Tliese  spiracles  are  either  simple  opening^  into  the  respiratory 
system,  or  are  provided  with  valves,  sieves,  or  friiifjes  of  hair  for  the 
exclusion  of  dirt.  They  lead  into  a  system  of  air-tubes  termed  tra- 
tk§a  (tra'che-ae).  The  accompanying  figures  will  indicate  the  distri- 
button  of  the  main  trunks  of  these  trachese  in  a  coclemach  (Figs.  86  and 


FlC.       — Tr.ichci»l  •.ystt.-m   of   (  .nkroach.  Km..  S;.— Tracheal  bysicm  of  Cotkrojch. 

Tht              ii\tc^;uiiiciii  teiiiiiVf.;  .iiiil  the  Ttic  alimentary  canal  removed  lo  show 

alimentary  canal  in  place.    (Alter  Miall  tbe  vential  uacheal  communkaiions. 

and  Oeiiajr.)  (After  Miall  and  Denof .) 

87).  There  is  a  short  trunk  arising  from  each  spiracle ;  these  are  all 
connected  together  by  a  laige  longitudinal  trunk  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  by  numerous  transverse  trunks.    From  these  lar^^c  tracheae 

there  nrlse  a  jjreat  number  of  smaller  ones,  not  shown  in  the  figures, 
wlii(  h  branch  and  subdivide,  and  extend  10  all  parts  of  the  body.  When 
one  dissects  an  insect  the  vise  era  arc  found  to  be  connected  together 
by  the  ramifications  of  these  tracheae,  so  that  in  order  to  remove  any 
organ  it  is  necessary  to  cut  some  of  them.  The  smaller  branches  of 
the  tracheae  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  are  intimately  assochited 
with  the  various  tissues.  By  means  of  these  fine  tracheal  trunks  tbe 
air  is  carried  to  the  tissues ;  hence  the  blood  plays  a  much  smaller 
part  in  respiration  than  it  does  in  the  Vertebrates. 

Althoui^h  insects  are,  strictly  spcakint:.  air-breathing  animals, 
many  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  live  in  the  water.  The  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  aquatic  insects  breathe  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  it 
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presents  to  us  many  wonderful  modifications  of  structure.  Some  ot 
tUe  more  comnion  of  these  are  described  in  subbcquent  pages  of  this 
book  ;  in  this  place  we  can  only  make  a  few  generalizations. 

The  vartout  modes  of  respiiatkm  of  aqaatic  insects  be  classi- 
fied under  two  heads :  first,  those  in  which  the  insects  obtain  air 
from  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  second,  those  in  which  the 
Insects  breathe  the  atr  that  is  mechanically  mixed  with  the  water. 

With  many  aquatic  insect??  the  spiracles  open  beneath  the  wings, 
which  are  folded  upon  the  abdomen.  The  insect,  by  coming  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  lifting  the  tip  of  its  wings,  forms  a  cavity  be- 
neath ihem,  into  which  the  air  rushes.  The  insect  can  then  swim 
through  the  water,  carrying  this  air  with  it  in  a  position  where  it  can 
be  respired.  When  the  air  becomes  impure,  the  insect  rises  to  the 
surface,  forces  out  the  air  from  beneath  its  wings,  and  takes  in  a  new 
supply.  Water-beetles  and  aquatic  bugs  afford  familiar  examples  of 
this  mode  of  respiration. 

Some  insects  are  provided  with  long  tubes  connected  witli  their 
spiracles,  by  means  of  which  thev  ran  draw  their  supply  of  air  from 
al>ove  the  surface  of  the  water  wliile  they  crawl  upon  the  bottom  of 
shallow  ponds.  Our  most  common  illustrations  of  this  are  bugs  of 
the  family  Nepida\  but  the  most  remarlcable  development  of  this 
kind  is  exhibited  by  certain  Dipterous  larvss  of  the  family  Syrphidm* 
known  as  Rat>taUed  Maggots. 

Although  there  are  many  insects  that  live  in  the  water  and  draw 
their  supply  of  air  from  above  it,  the  greater  nnmber  of  aquatic 
insects  breathe,  as  do  fishes,  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  the  water. 
This  is  accomplished  by  f)rgans  knuwn  as  traclu.il  gtlls.    These  are 
hair-like  or  more  or  less  plate-like  expansions  of  the  body-wall, 
abundantly  supplied  with  tracheae  (Fig.  88).  These  irachese 
divide  and  subdivide,  and  their  terminations  or  fine  branches 
are  separated  from  the  water  that  bathes  the  organ  only  by 
its  thin  walls.   In  this  way  the  air  conutned  in  the  tracheae 
is  separated  from  the  air  in  the  water  only  by  a  delicate 
membrane,  which  admits  of  the  transfer  of  j^ases  between 
them.    It  wil";  be  observed  that  the  diliercnce  between  a 
tracheal  nill  and  a  true  gill  (as  of  fishes.  Crustacea,  etc.  )  is 
that  the  true  gill  is  supplied  with  vessels  containing  blood, 
which  is  purified  by  being  brought  in  contaa  with  the  ^ir 
in  the  water,  while  the  tracheal  gill  is  supplied  with  tracheae  Fin.  88.— 
containing  <xir  to  be  purified.  JiTi^^i 

Tracheal  gills  are  usually  borne  by  the  abdomen,  some-  Agn^n. 
times  by  the  thorax,  and  in  case  of  one  genus  of  Stone-flies  by  the 
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head.  They  periaiti  almost  exclusively  to  the  immature  stages  of 
insects ;  but  Stone-flies  of  the  genus  Pteronarcys  retain  them  through- 
out their  existence. 

Tracheal  gills  vary  greatly  in  form;  in  Carydalis  they  are  hair-liice» 
and  occur  in  tufts  near  the  lateral  margins  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments; in  the  Cadd ice-worms  they  are  thread-like,  more  or  less 
branched,  and  irregularly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  in  certain  Dragon-flies  ihey  are  in  the  form  of  large  plate- 
like  caudal  appendages.    (Fig.  i>S.) 

The  Reproductive  Organs, — The  re(>roductive  oi^gans  are  situated 
in  the  abdomen*  as  represented  in  Figure  8a  There  Is  a  set  on  each 
side  of  the  body :  but  the  two  sets  usually  open  by  a  common  tube 
near  the  caudal  end  of  the  body.  In  the  May-flies  and  in  the  Ear- 
wigs, however,  the  reproductive  orji^ans  of  each  side  have  a  distinct 
openinc:.  Thus  May  flics  are  often  found  with  two  bunches  of  eggs 
projecting  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  body. 

All  insects  are  developed  from  eggs ;  but  there  are  some  appar- 
ent exceptions.  Thus  many  flies  retain  their  eggs  until  after  they 
are  hatchedp  if  a  proper  place  for  laying  them  is  not  found  earlier ; 
and  in  some  flies  (the  Pupiparu)  the  young  attain  a  considerable  de> 
veloproent  before  they  are  born.  In  the  Plant-lice  {AphidiJa)  there 
is  a  remarkable  alternation  of  reproduction  by  budding  witfr  the 
sexual  reproduction.  This  is  described  more  fully  in  the  account  of 
that  family. 

The  Orders  of  the  Hexapoda. 

{For  advanced  studcntf.') 

The  Class  Hexapoda,  or  Insects,  is  divided  in  this  work  into  nine- 
teen orders.  This  number  is  somewhat  greater  than  what  has  been 
commonly  adopted  heretofore.  But  wc  believe  that  in  the  earlier 
classifications  forms  were  brought  together  in  the  same  order  that 
are  not  closely  related,  and  that  consequently  the  present  classifica- 
tion represents  better  the  true  relationship  of  the  groups  of  insects. 

There  has  l)ecn  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  many  entomolo- 
gists in  adopting  this  division  of  certain  of  the  old  orders,  merely  for 
the  reason  thai  ihcy  felt  that  the  (ild  claRsificat ion  was  simpler.  But 
we  do  not  share  in  this  feeling.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  easier  for 
the  student  to  learn  the  characters  of  a  large  number  of  well-defined 
groups  than  it  is  to  learn  those  of  a  smaller  number  of  vaguely^ 
defined  groups. 
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In  arranging  the  orders  in  a  Hnear  series,  as  must  be  done  in  a 
book,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  a  satisfactory  way  either  the  rela- 
tion of  tUe  orders  to  each  other  or  the  relative  rank  of  the  orders. 
An  effort  is  made  to  place  near  together  closely  allied  orders,  and  to 
treat  firet  those  that  are  more  simple  or  primitive  or  generalized  in 
structure,  and  last  those  that  are  more  specialized.  But  this  plan 
could  be  fully  carried  out  only  by  having  several  parallel  columns  on 
tiie  pages  oi  the  book,  each  representing  a  distinct  line  of  descent, 
an  arrangement  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  impracticable. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  work  U  to  place  first  the  Thysanura, 
which  is  doubtless  the  most  primitive  order.  Then  follow  first  the 
orden  that  undergo  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  and  last,  those 
that  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  Within  these  two  groupsof 
orders  those  with  biting  mouth-parts  are  placed  first,  and  these  are 
followed  by  liiose  with  sucking^  inouih-parts.  except  that  in  the 
second  ^jroup  liie  Coleoptera  and  Hymeiioi>tera  are  placed  last  for 
want  o(  abetter  position.  We  do  not  intend  to  indicate  by  this  that 
these  two  orders  are  closely  related,  or  that  they  are  more  specialised 
than  the  Diptera. 

In  fact,  with  regard  to  at  least  five  of  tlie  orders  of  insects  (Hemip- 
tera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Gileoptera.  and  Hymenoptcra),  it  seems 
idle  to  us  to  discuss  which  is  the  more  highly  specialized.  Each  has 
been  specialized  in  a  direction  peculiar  to  itself  ;  and  to  attempt  to 
describe  which  is  the  "highest  "  seems  as  futile  as  the  discussion  by 
children  of  the  question  :  "  Which  is  better,  sugar  or  sail  ?  " 

We  give  below  a  table  for  use  in  classifying  specimens.  This  table 
is  merely  intended  to  aid  the  student  in  determining  to  which  of  the 
orders  a  specimen  that  be  is  eiamining  belongs.  No  effort  lias  been 
made  to  indicate  in  the  uble  the  relation  of  the  orders  to  each  other. 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  ORDERS  OF  HEXAPODA.* 

{This  iabit  inehtdis  only  adult  insicts.) 

A.  Wmglcss  or  with  rudimentary  wings. 
B.  Mandibles  and  maxillae  retracted  within  the  cavity  of  the  head 

so  that  only  their  apices  are  visible,  p.  82  Thysamura. 

BB.  Mandibles  and  maxillse  more  or  less  prominent  and  fitted  for 

biting.  (See  BBB  also.) 

C  Head  with  long,  trunk-like  beak.   (Jiareus,}  p.  184. 

MfiCOFTERA. 


*  See  note  at  boiiom  of  p.  la 
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CC.  Head  not  prolonged  into  a  trunk. 
D.  Lousc-likc  insects  of  small  size;  body  less  than  one-sixth 
inch  in  length. 

£.  Antenna  with  not  more  than  five  segmenu.  (Bird>lice.) 

p.  loo   Mallopkaga. 

EE.  Antennae  with  many  s^;ment8.  (Book-ltce.)  p.  98. 

CUKRODENTIA. 

DD.  Insects  of  various  forms,  but  not  louse-like,  and,  except 
in  tlie  case  ol  some  ants,  with  the  body  more  than  one-sixth 
inch  in  length. 

E.  Abdomen  with  short,  conical,  compressed,  many -jointed 
caudal  appendages.  {Gtekroackis.)  p.  104...ORTIIOPTERA. 

EE.  Abdomen  without  jointed  caudal  appendages. 
F.        fitted  for  jumping.  {Wit^Uss Loeusis,  Grasskop' 

pers,  and  Crickets.)    p.  104  OrthoPTERA. 

FF.  Legs  filled  for  running. 
G.  Abdomen  broadly  joined  to  thorax. 

H.  Body  linear.   {^Walkin^  ituks,)    p.  ro4. 

Orthoptbra. 

.*HH.  Body  white  and  somewhat  ant-lilce  in  form. 
{ Term€S,)    p.  9$  IsOPTERA. 

HHH.  Body  neither  linear  nor  ant-like    in  form. 

(  llVf/i^/fss  Fitt'-fiy  et  al.)    p.  494  ColEOPTFRA. 

GG.  Base  of  abdomen  strongly  constricted.  {Ants  et  al.) 
p.  599    HVMENOPTERA. 

EBB.  Mouth-parts  formed  fur  sucking. 
C.  Small  abnormal  insects  in  which  the  body  is  either  scale-like 
or  gall-like  in  form,  or  grub-like  and  clothed  with  wax.  The 
waxy  covering  may  be  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  large  tufts  or 

plate?,  of  a  continuou^i  layer,  or  of  a  thin  scale,  beneath  which 

the  insect  lives.    (C<?<r/V/<r, )    p.  121  Hemipi  era. 

CC  Body  more  or  less  covered  with  minute  scales,  or  with 
thick  long  hairs.  Prothorax  not  free  (/.^.,  closely  united  with 
the  mesotborax).   Mouth-parts  usually  consisting  of  a  long 

"tongue**  rolled  beneath  the  head.   p.  191  Lbptdoptera. 

CCC.  Body  naked,  or  with  isolated  or  bristle  like  hairs. 

D.  Prothorax  not  well  developed,  inconspicuous  or  invisible 
from  above.    Tarsi   Jive- jointed.     Mouth-parts  develf^px^d 
into  an  unjointed  trunk  ;  i)alpi  present,   p.  413. . . .  DiPlEKA. 
DD.  Prothorax  well  developed. 
E.  Body  strongly  compressed ;  tarsi  five- jointed.  {Fieas^ 
p.  490  Siphon  APTBRA. 
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EE.  Body  not  compressed  ;  tarsi  one-,  two  ,  or  iliree-jointed. 
t\  Labi  joint  of  tarsi  biadder-like  or  hoot- like  in  form  and 
without  claws;  mouth-parts  forming  a  triangular,  un- 

jointed  beak :  palpi  present,  p.  119  Physopoda. 

FF.  Last  joint  of  tarsi  not  bladder-like,  and  furnished  witb 
one  or  two  claws ;  moutb-parta  forming  a  stender.  osually 
jointed  beak ;  palpi  apparently  wanting,   p.  121. 

Hf.miptera. 

AA.  Wmgcd.    (Th«  wing-covers,  *^/r<i,  of  beetles  and  of  earwigs  are 
counted  as  wings  m  this  table.) 
B.  With  two  wings. 
C  Wings  horny,  leathery,  or  parchment-like. 
D.  Moath>paru  formed  for  sucking.  Wings  leathery,  short- 


ened, or  membranous  at  the  tip.   p.  121  Hbuiptkra. 

DD.  Mouth-parta  formed  for  biting.    Jaws  distinct. 

E.  Wings  horny,  without  veins.    Hind  l^s  not  fitted  for 

jumping,    p.  494   Coi.EOPTERA. 

EE.  Wings  p;irchnient-!ike,  with  a  net'i   a  k  jf  veins.  Hind 

legs  titled  for  jumping,    p.  104  Ok  i  HOPTERA. 

CG,  Wings  membranous. 
D.  Abdomen  with  caudal  filaments.  Mouth-parts  rudimenury. 
E.  Halieres  wanting,   p.  S6  Ephemerida. 


EE.  Halieres  present  (males  of  C((vr/V/((?).  p.  t2i.HF.MiFi  EKA. 
DD.  Abdomen  without  caudal  filaniehis.     H.iUcrcs  in  place  <>l  . 
second  wings.    Mouth-parts  formed  for  sucking,    p.  413. 

DiPlKKA. 

IJB.  Wtih  four  wings. 
C  The  two  pairs  of  wings  unlike  in  structure. 
D.  Front  wings  leathery  at  base,  and  membranous  at  tip.  often 
overlapping.   Mouth-parts  formed  for  sucking,  p.  121. 

Hemiptera. 

DD.  Front  wings  of  same  tescture  throughout. 
E.  Front  wint>:s  homy  or  leathery,  being  veinless  wing- 
covers.    {Ely  I  HI.) 

F.  Abdomen  with  caudal  appendages  in  form  of  movable 

forceps,    p.  102  Kui'i.i  xiipTi- RA. 

FF.  Abdomen  without  forcep-like  appendages,   p.  494 

COLEOPTERA. 

EE.  Front  wings  leathery  or  parchment-like,  with  a  network 

of  veins. 

F.  Under  wings  not  folded.  Mouth-parts  formed  for  sue  Ic- 
ing,  p.  121  Hemiptera. 
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FF.  Under  wings  folded  iengthwise.    Mouth-parts  formrd 

for  biiiiig.   p.  104  Okihopi  era. 

CC.  The  two  pairs  of  wings  similar,  membranous. 
D.  Last  joint  of  tarsi  btadder-tike  or  boof-like  in  form  and 

without  claws,   p.  1 19.  ■ .  Ph YSOPODiL 

DD.  Last  joint  of  tarsi  not  bladder*liice. 
E.  Wings  entirely  (  r  f  r  the  greaterpart  ciotlied  with  scales. 

Month-parts  formed  for  sucking,    p.  191..  .Lfpidoptfra. 
EE.  Wings  naked,  transp.ircnt,  or  thinly  clothed  with  hairs. 
F.  Moiiili-paris  arising  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  head,  and  consisting  of  bristle-like  organs 
inclosed  in  a  jointed  sheath.  %(HQmopiera)   p.  t2i. 

Hemiptera. 

FF.  Mouth'parts  in  normal  position.    Mandibles  not 

brist1e«lilce. 

G.  Wings  net-veined,  with  many  veins  and  cross-veins. 

H-  Tarsi  consisting  of  less  than  five  segments. 

I.  Antennae  inconspicuous,  awUsbaped,  short  and 
slender. 

J.  First  and  second  pairs  of  wings  nearly  the 
same  length ;  tarsi  three-jointed,  p.  89. 

Odonata. 

J  J.  Second  pair  of  wings  either  small  or  wanting ; 
tarsi  four-jointed,  p.  86.  Ephemerida 

II.  Antf*nnre  usuallv  con'spirnous,  setiform,  filiform 

clavale.  capitate,  or  pectinate. 
J,  Tarsi  two-  or  three-jointed. 

K.  Second  pair  of  wings  the  smaller,    p.  98. 

CORRODENTIA. 

KK.  Second  pair  of  wings  broader,  or  at  least 
of  the  same  sise  as  the  first  pair.  p.  93. 

Plecoptera. 
JJ.  Tarsi  four-jointeii :  wings  equal,  p.  95. 

ISOPTERA. 

HH.  Tarsi  consisting  of  live  segfients. 
I.  Abdomen  with  setiform,  niany-joinled  anal  fila- 
ments.   (jCtriain  May-Jlus,)  p.  86.  Ephemerida. 
IL  Abdomen  without  many-jointed  anal  filaments. 
J.  Head  prolonged  into  a  trunk*like  bealu 

p.  184  Megoptbra. 

JJ.  Head  not  prolonged  into  a  beak.   p.  175. 

Nkuropxe&a, 
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GG>  Wings  with  branching  veins  lad  comptZBtivdy  feir 

cross -veins,  or  veinless. 

H.  Tarsi  two-  or  three-jointed. 

I.  Posterior   wing^- smaller   than    the  anterior. 

p.   CORRODENTIA. 

IL  Posterior  wings  as  large  as  or  buger  than  tiie 
anterior  ones.  {CtrtaM  St^Ht^JUtt^  p.  95. 

Pl.BCOPTBItA« 

HH.  Tarsi  four- or  five- jointed. 

J.  Abdomen  with  setiform,  many-jointed  anal  fila- 
merus.    {Cer/a:'/:  May-flu's.)   p.  86,  EPHEHERIDA. 

II.  Abdomen  without  many-jointed  anal  filaments. 
J.  Prothorax  homy.   First  wings  larger  than  the 

second,  naked  or  imperceptibly  hairy.  Second 
wings  witliottt,  or  wUli  lew,  unasudly  simfde, 
veins.  Jaws  (mandibles)  well  developed.  Palpi 

small,    p.  599  Hymenoptera. 

JJ.  Prothorax  membranous  or,  at  the  most, 
parchment-like  Second  win^  as  large  as  or 
larger  than  the  first,  folded  lengthwise,  with 
many  branching  v<dns.  Pint  wings  nalced  or 
thinly  clothed  with  hair.  Jaws  (mandibles)  in- 
conspicuous. Palpi  long.  Moth-liice  insects, 
p.  i86  Trichoptbra. 


UST  OF  ORDERS  OF  THE  HEXAPODA. 

/Thysa.vura.  Hemiptfra.  ^^^<n*s..  ul^ 

EpHEMERIUA.  ^     NKUR<triKKA.  * 

Ol>unata.  Mecopiera. 

Plbcoptera.  Trichoptera. 

ISOPTBRA.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Corrodentia.  Diptera. 

Mallophaga.  Siphonaptera. 

euplkxoptf.ra  coleoptera 

Orthoftera.  Hymekopxera. 
Physopoda. 
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Order  TllYSANURA  (Thys-a-nu'ra). 


Bristle-tails,  Spring-iails,  Fish-moths,  and  others. 

The  members  of  litis  order  are  wingless  insects  which 
undergo  no  metamorphosis,  the  larval  form  being  retained  by 
the  adult.  The  mandibles  and  maxillce  are  retracted  within 
the  caviiy  of  the  head,  so  that  only  their  tips  are  visible;  they 
have,  however,  some  freedom  of  motion,  a$td  can  be  used  for 
biting  and  chewing  soft  substances*  True  compound  eyes  are 
rarely  present;  but  in  some  genera  there  is  a  group  of  simple 
eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Tlte  abdamen  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  rudimentary  legs. 

Under  stones  and  decayed  leaves  and  wood,  in  the  chinks 

of  bark,  among  moss,  in  damp 
places,  on  snow  or  on  pools, 
,       or  sometimes  in  houses,  are 
/  the  members  of  this  order  to 
be  found.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  very  small  insects^ 
but  sometimes  they  are  nu- 
merous and  lively  enough  to 
make  up  for  their  lack  in 
size.   They  have  no  winga» 
but  they  can  either  run  very 
'5A^'r*^n"^'^r  a-l&dlK:  fast  or  jump  very  far.  Their 
r]SiSlb?eTn:mailna^'i^^^^  mouth-parts  are  usually  fit- 

ted  for  biting,  but  are  very 
difficult  to  study,  because  thev  are  retracted  within  the 

8a 
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cavity  of  the  head,  and  also  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  insects.  Figure  89  represents  them  in  place  in  the 
head,  and  also  each  separately. 

In  certain  respects  these  insects  represent  a  connecting- 
link  betwccii  the  other  six-footed  insects  (Hexapoda)  and 
the  Myriapods  ;  for  many  of  the  Thysanura  have  rudiments 
of  legs  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  beUeved,  therefore,  that  they 
are  much  like  the  first  insects  that  appeared  on  the  earth 
in  ancient  geological  times. 

The  Thysanura  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  the  young 
resembling  the  adult  in  form. 

The  name  of  tlie  order  is  from  two  Greek  words: 
thysanos,  a  tassel;  and  oura,  the  tail. 

The  Thysanura  include  two  distinct  types  of  insects; 
these  are  classed  as  suborders,  and  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  following  table : 

TABLE  01"  TlIK  SUIJOKDEKS  OF  THE  THYSANURA. 

A.  With  bristle-like  and  maiiy  jointcd  appendages  at  the  caurlal  end 
of  the  body  a  single  genus  tliese  appendages  are  in  the  form  of 
iorceps.  Fig.  91),  and  without  a  sucker  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
abdomen,   p.  83  Cinura. 

AA.  With  a  forked  sucker  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  first  abdominal 
segment.  Abdomen  with  a  springing  apparatus  near  its  caudal 
end,  or  without  appendages,   p.  84.  Collembola. 

Suborder  CiNURA  (Ci-nu'ra). 

Tlte  BristU-tails^ 

Often  the  careful  housekeeper  sees  in  the  ironing-basket> 
or  upon  the  book-shelf  where  she  is  dusting,  a  flash  of  light 
like  a  tiny  thread  of  quicksilver,  that  usually  vanishes  as  soon 
as  seen. 

If  she  is  experienced  she  knows  that  this  streak  of  light  is 
a  little  aniinal,  half  an  inch  long,  whose  body  is  clothed  in 
shining  scales  like  those  of  a  fish.  Hence  she  calls  it  a  Fish- 
moth.  Its  scientific  name  is  Ltpisma  saceharina;  (Le-pis^ma 
sac-cha-ri'na) ;  it  is  especially  abundant  in  warm  climates, 
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and  often  does  damage  to  starched  clothing,  book-bindings, 
and  sometimes  loosens  wall-paper  by  eating  out  the  paste. 
Under  a  microscope  the  Fish^moth  shows  beautiful  markings 


boek.» 


on  the  shining  scales;  and  at  tlic  caudal  end  of  the  body  are 
three  ion^^^  bristlc-likc  appendages  (Fig.  90),  which  suggest 
the  common  name  Bristle-tail  applied  to  members  of  this 
suborder.  Figure  91  represents  y<^?/>)'4r  (Ja'pyx),  a  Bristle- 
tail  in  which  the  caudal  appendages  are  in  the  form  of  horny 
forceps;  and  Figure  92  represents  the  lower  side  of  iMac/iilis 
(Mach'i-lis),  another  Bristle-tail,  found  under  stones  and 
loose  bark ;  this  genus  has  rudimentary  abdominal  legs  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Suborder  Collembola  (Col-lem' bo-la). 

The  Spring-tails, 

In  the  Spring  in  the  Northern  States,  on  bright  sunny 
days  when  it  is  thawing,  one  often  sees  upon  the  snow  thou- 
sands of  tiny  dark  specks.    In  other  places  pools  of  still 
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water  appear  to  be  covered  by  a  moving  mass  of  minute 
grains  which  become  more  active  when  disturbed.  These 
masses  as  well  as  the  dark  specks  on  snow  consist  of  thou- 
sands of  little  creatures  that  are  provided  with  a  wonderful 
means  of  jumping.  There  is  on  the  end  of  the  body  a  tail-like 
organ  that  is  bent  under  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  and  that 
reaches  almost  to  the  head  ;  this  when  suddenly  straightened 
throws  the  insect  high  in  the  air  and  several  feet  away.  This 
action  is  like  a  spring-board  jump,  only  these  little  fellows 
always  carry  their  spring-boards  with  them,  and  have  thus 
won  the  name  of  Spring-tails.  The  species  upon  snow,  called 
the  Snow-flea,  Achorutes  nivicola  (Ach-o-ru'tcs  ni-vic'o-la), 
sometimes  proves  a  nuisance  in  maple  sugar-bushes  by  get- 
ting into  the  sap.  Through  a  micro- 
scope a  Spring-tail  appears  very  ab- 
surd, it  has  long  antennae  and  large, 
dark  eye-spots  on  the  face,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  long  hair  that  sticks 
forward  on  the  head  and  thorax, 
give  the  creature  a  look  of  solemn 

^  ^  Vio.  n.-Pa^ir,us /uscmt.  (After 

fierceness.    Dmerent   species  may  Lubbock.) 
be  found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  damp  places. 
Figure  93  represents  one  of  these.    In  many  forms  the 
body  is  much  more  slender  than  in  that  figured 
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Order  Ephemerida  (Eph-e-mer  i-da). 
The  May-fiies^ 

The  )>:nnhers  of  this  order  have  delicate  membranous  wings ^ 
with  ajine  network  of  veins ;  the  fore  wings  are  targe,  and 
the  hind  wings  are  much  smalU  r  or  watiting.  The  mouth' 
parts  are  rudimentary.    The  metainorphosis  is  incomplete. 

The  name  of  this  order  is  from 
the  Greek  word  ephemeros,  lasting 
but  a  day.  It  was  given  to  these  in- 
sects  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
their  Hves  after  reaching  the  adult 
state.''^  The  May-flies  are  easily  dis» 
tinguished  from  other  net-winged  in< 
sects  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
wings  and  the  relative  sizes  ot  the  two 
pairs  (Fig.  94\ 

The  mouth-parts  are  nearly  want, 
ing,  as  these  insects  eat  nothing  in 
the  adult  state;  the  antennae  are  very 
small ;  the  abdomen  i.s  long,  soft,  and 
terminated  by  two  or  three  many- 
jointed,  thread-like  a]-)peT'(!nL:cs.  In 
their  metamorphoses  these  insects  differ  from  ail  others  in 
molting  once  after  they  have  acquired  wings  fitted  for  flight. 
This  order  includes  only  a  single  family. 

•We  have  not  adopted  ihe  name  /V. .  A'/'/^r./,  which  has  been  proposed 
lor  ihesc  insects,  on  account  of  its  sintilariiv  to  PUcoptera. 
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Family  EPHEMEKiDi4i  (Eph-e-mer'i-dae). 
The  May -flies. 

In  river  or  lake  towns,  during  the  warm  evenings  of  late 
spring  or  early  summer,  the  electric  lights  or  street  lamps  are 
often  darkened  by  myriads  of  insects  that  dash  against  them, 
and  the  pavements  are  made  slippery  by  their  dead  bodies 
which  have  been  trampled  under  foot.  They  arc  not  the  ordi- 
nary night-flying  moths:  if  an  individual  of  the  thousands 
that  cling  to  the  posts  and  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
light  be  examined,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  delicate  creature  with 
uainty,  trembling  wings  and  two  or  three  long, 
white,  thread-like  organs  on  the  end  of  its  body  ; 
the  body  itself  is  so  transparent  that  the  blood 
within  can  be  seen  pulsating.  The  front 
wings  are  large  and  finely  netted,  and  the 
hind  wings  are  small  or  absent  (Figs.  94,  95).  ^'a'  ,wi^n^^ 
So  fragile  are  these  pale  beings  that  they  seem  M«y  fly- 
like  phantoms  rather  than  real  insects.  No  wonder  that 
poets  have  sung  of  them  as  the  creatures  that  live  only  a 
day.  It  is  true  that  their  winged  existence  lasts  often 
only  a  day  or  even  a  few  hours ;  but  they  have  another 
life,  of  which  the  poet  knows  nothing.  Down  on  the 
bottom  of  a  stream,  feeding  on  mud,  water-plants,  or  other 
small  insects,  lives  a  little  nymph  with  delicate,  fringed 
gills  along  its  sides  and  two  or  three  long,  many-jointed, 
and  often  feathery  appendages  on  the  end  of  the  body  (Fig. 

t96).  It  has  strong  legs  and  can  both  walk  and 
swim.  After  about  the  ninth  molt— there  may  be 
twenty  molts  in  all— there  appear  on  its  thorax 
four  little  sacs  which  are  the  beginnings  of  wings  : 
with  each  molt  these  grow  larger,  until  finally  the 
last  skin  of  the  water-nymph  is  shed,  and  gills  and 
mouth-parts  are  all  left  behind,  and  the  insect 
comes  forth,  a  winged  May  fly.  But  there  is  still 
another  change  to  be  undergone.  The  insect 
has  not   yet   reached   the   adult   state.     After  flying  a 
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short  distance  it  alights  and  sheds  its  skin  again,  a  thin  layer 
coming  off  Crom  all  parts  of  its  body,  even  from  its  wings. 
After  this  the  delicate  creature  is  more  fragile  than  before. 
It  now  has  but  one  dttty  to  perform  in  its  brief  life  in  the 
air,  and  that  is  to  lay  its  eggs.  These  are  sometimes  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  mother  wraps 
her  wings  about  her  like  a  diving-bell  and  goes  down  into 
the  water  and  deposits  her  eggs  on  stones.  The  life  of  the 
nymph  is  from  one  to  three  years,  according  to  the  ^edesb 
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Order  Odonata  (Od-o-na'ta). 

The  Dragon-flics, 

The  members  of  this  order  have  four  membranaus  wings, 
which  art  finely  netted  with  veins;  the  hind  wings  are  as  large 
or  larger  than  the  fore  wings;  and  each  wing  has  near  the' 
middle  of  the  front  margin  a  joint-like  structure,  the  nodus. 
The  tnoutk-parts  are  formed  for  biting.  The  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete* 

The  name  of  this  order  is  evidently  from  the  Greek  word 
odaus,  a  tooth;  but  the  reason  for  applying  it  to  these 
insects  is  obscure. 


P(C.  vt'—^iMlula  baxalit. 


The  Odonata  are  easily  recognized  by  the  form  of  their 
wings,  which  are  long,  narrow^  and  powerful ;  and,  possess 
near  the  middle  of  the  front  margin  of  each  a  little  notch 
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and  a  strong  cross-vein.  This  structure  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance a  joint,  and  is  consequently  named  tlie  nodus. 

The  mouth-parts  are  fitted  for  bitintj,  these  insects  being 
voracious  feeders  in  the  adult  state.  Botli  the  upper  lip  and 
the  lower  lip  are  Urge,  and  the  two  nearly  enclose  the  jaws 


Fks.  9>.— i4fr*lMfc  Pus.  99.— Nymph  of  Oragoo-fly, 

Agrionitttr. 

when  at  rest.    There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Dragon-flies : 
in  one  the  wings  are  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest 
(Fig.  97) ;  in  the  other  the  wings  are  folded  together  above 
the  abdomen  when  not  in  use  (Fig.  98). 
This  order  includes  only  a  single  family. 

Family  LiBELLULiDiC  (Lib-et-lu'li-dae) 

Tilt'  Dragou-fiics. 

Darning-needles,  Devil's-needles,  Snake-doctors,  Spindles, 
and  Dragon-flies  are  some  of  the  names  given  to  those  in- 
sects which  dart  back  and  forth  over  streams  and  wet  places,  ' 
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Pm.  too.— 
Tracheal 

Rill  of 

Agri»m, 


their  rapidly  moving  wings  throwing  out  gleams  of  metallic 
color  as  they  go.  Still  more  beautiful  are  they  when  at  rest, 
their  wings  wide-spread  or  folded  together  above  the  ab- 
domen, and  as  rigid  and  motionless  as  if  made  of  iridescent 
glass;  and  their  great  compound  eyes  shining  like  gold  or 
precious  stones.  Hut  for  all  their  terrible  names  Dragon- 
flies  are  entirely  innocent  of  any  harm  to  mankind. 
They  neither  sew  up  people's  ears,  as  northern  chil- 
dren think ;  nor  bring  dead  snakes  to  life,  as  colored 
people  in  the  South  believe;  but  they  are  very 
fierce  enemies  to  their  insect  kindred.  Their  long, 
narrow,  closely  netted  wiogs  are  strong,  carrying 
them  swiftly;  and  their  jaws  are  powerful,  and  their 
appetites  good ;  so  it  is  an  unfortunate  insect  that 
falls  in  their  way. 

The  mother  Dragon-fly  lays  her  eggs  in  water  or 
fastens  them  to  aquatic  plants.  The  young  as  soon 
as  hatched  swim  off  and  hunt  for  some  smaller  creatures  to 
eat.  They  have  strong  legs  and  big  jaws,  and  are  real  in- 
sect ogres.    The  lower  lip  when  extended  reaches  far  out, 

and  is  armed  with  powerful  hooks  with 
which  to  grab  their  prey;  but  when  fold- 
ed up  it  is  so  large  that  it  is  called  a  mask 
and  gives  the  insect*s  face  a  comical  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  bull-dog.  These 
nymphs  have  a  peculiar  method  of  breath- 
ing. The  caudal  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  lined  with  tracheae.  The  insect 
alternately  draws  water  into  this  cavity 
and  expels  it ;  and  thus  the  air  in  these 
tracheae  is  purified,  this  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  acting  as  a  tracheal  gill.  This 
process  also  helps  the  insect  in  swimming, 

P,c.  .o..-E,uTi«u(  ^  expelled  with  such 

ayafh  of  Dng«M>-fl7-  forcc  that  the  wholc  body  is  sent  forward. 
In  some  species  the  nymphs  have  also  two  or  three  large 
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plate-like  gills  on  the  end  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  99;.  Figure 
100  represents  one  of  these  gills  enlarged.  When  the  nymph 
get  its  growth  it  crawls  out  of  the  water  and  rests  on  some 
grass-blade  or  reed;  tlicn  the  skin  splits  down  the  back  and 
the  Dragon-fly  comes  forth,  while  the  old  skin,  perfect  in 
form,  still  clings  to  its  resting-place  like  a  ghost  until  some 
inquiring  wind  blows  it  away  (Fig.  loi). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Order  Plecoptera  (Ple-cop'te-ia). 

The  Stwe-fiies, 

The  members  of  this  order  have  four  membranous  wings, 
icith  comparatively  few  or  with  many  cross-veins  ;  the  hind 
wings  are  much  larger  than  the  fore  wings,  and  are  juidLii  in 
plaits  and  lie  upon  the  abdomen  when  at  rest.  The  i/iou/h- 
parts  are  of  the  biting  type  of  structure,  but  are  frequently 
poorly  developed.     The  metamorphosis  is  incomplete. 

The  name  of  tlii^  order  is  from  two  Greek  words:  plecos, 
plaited;  and  pteron,  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  way  in  which 
the  hind  wings  are  folded  when  at  rest. 

Although  the  mouth-parts  are  of  the  biting  type  of  struc- 
ture, the  mandibles  are  often  small,  flat,  and  membranous, 
and  evidently  of  little  use.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  rule 
the  adults  eat  but  little.  The  antennae  arc  long,  tapering, 
and  many-jointed ;  and  in  most  species  the  caudal  end 
of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  many-jointed  bristles. 
The  nymphs  are  aquatic. 

This  order  includes  only  a  single  family* 

Family  PERLlDiB  (Per'H  das). 

77/4'  Sfone-Jlies. 

Those  boys  fond  of  fishing  know  that  a  good  place  to 
find  bait  is  under  stones  in  streams.  And  doubtless  they 
have  often  observed  that  in  the  swiftest  portion  of  the  stream 
the  turned-over  stones  have  clinging  to  the  lower  surface 
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flat  creatures  from  one-half  inch  or  less  to  one  and  one  half 
inches  in  length.  They  cling  so  closely  and  are  so  nearly  the 
color  of  the  stone  that  they  look  almost  like  fossils.  Their 
antennae  and  caudal  bristles  and  three  legs  on  each  side 
extend  out  like  the  rays  of  a  star ;  the  six  soft  clumps  of 
white  hair-like  gills,  one  behind  each  leg,  alone  show  that 
they  are  not  engraved  upon  the  stone  (Fig.  102).  These 
Insects  are  the  nymphs  of  the  stone-flies,  and  are  the  favorite 
food  of  fishes,  especially  of  brook  trout.  If  a  nymph  is 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  fate  of  being  a  luncheon  for 
fish,  when  it  is  fuU-grown  it  crawls  forth  from  the  water  and 


Pig.  fo*.— Nfflnph  of  Stone*  Fig.  io].— /Vfrwmrr/f  rtgaiit. 

transforms  to  a  i^ray  or  pjrccnish  fly.  with  sk'iuier,  closely 
veined  fore  uiii^s  and  wide,  tielicate  liind  win^s  1 1'if^.  103). 
The  ca>t  n)'niph-skins  are  common  objects  on  tin  hanks  of 
tlic  streams  which  these  insects  inhabit.  Several  of  the 
smaller  s])ecies  of  the  stone-flics  ap{)ear  in  the  winged  state 
upon  snow  in  early  spring,  and  often  find  their  way  into 
houses. 
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Order  Isopteka  (1-sop'te-ra). 

The  Termites  or  White-ants, 

The  mtmbtrs  of  this  order  are  social  insects*  Each  species 
consists  of  several  distinct  castes,  of  which  only  the  "  Kings  ** 
and  the  **  Queens  **  are  winged,  Tliese  have  four  long,  nar- 
row  wings,  which  are  somewhat  leathery  in  structure^  and 
which  are  furnished  with  numerous  but  more  or  less  indistinct 
veins.  The  two  pairs  of  wings  are  similar  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, and  are  laid  fiat  upon  the  back  when  not  in  use.  The 
uiottth'parts  are  formed  for  biting.  The  metamorphosis  is  in- 
complete. 

The  name  of  this  order  is  from  two  Greek  words :  isos, 
equal ;  and  pteron,  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
pairs  of  wings  are  similar  tn  form  and  structure. 

The  wings  of  the  Termites  (Ter'mites),  although  really 
broad  when  compared  to  the  size  of  I  lie  body,  appear 
narrow  on  account  of  their  great  length,  being  in  many 
cases  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  entire  body. 

The  order  includes  only  a  single  family. 

Family  T£KMlTJDi£  (Ter-mit'i-das). 

The  Termites  or  White-ants, 

These  interesting  insects  arc  not  Ants,  nor  at  all  related 
to  them ;  but  they  have  been  thus  called  because  tliey  have 
certain  social  habits  Lliat  are  similar  to  those  of  true  Ants. 
They  are  mf)re  abundant  in  the  tropics  than  here ;  and 
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Ftc.  I04-— r«r«wM 
JImpivtt,  worker. 


there  build  nests  or  mounds  sometimes  twelve  feet  high,  or 
make  roundish  nests  several  feet  thick  on  trees.  Our 
Northern  species  (Ttrmes  favipei)  lives  in  old  logs  and 
stumps,  or  under  stones  in  the  ground. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  the  White-ants  is  the  way  they 
are  divided  into  classes,  each  class  fitted  to  do  a  certain  work 

for  the  colony.  First,  there 
is  the  class  of  workits  (Fig. 
104),  which  is  constituted  of 
both  sexes :  they  are  wingless, 
and  of  a  dirty-white  color, 
and  while  they  resemble  true 
ants  somewhat,  their  waists 
are  thicker.  Their  business  is 
to  bring  food  for  everybody, 
feed  and  bring  up  the  young 
termites,    and   build  nests. 

Fic.  105.—  itrmut 

^««>r>rr, toidier.  Second,  there  is  the  class 
called  soldiers  (Fig.  105):  these  too  are  of  both  sexes  and 
wingless,  and  look  somewhat  like  the  workers,  only  their 
heads  are  tremendous  in  size,  being  often  nearly  as  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  bod\-,  and  their  jaws  are  large  and  powerful. 
Third,  is  the  royal  class  called  kings  and  queens.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  called  them  fathers  and  mothers, 
as  they  are  the  parents  of  the  colony,  and  do  not  rule  it. 
This  class  when  grown  have  wings  which  lie  flat  upon  the 
back  when  at  rest,  and  may  be  twice  as  long  as  the  body. 
In  May  or  June  in  our  common  species  this  class  swarms 
forth  from  all  the  nests  of  the  neighborhood.  After  a  flight 
of  some  distance  the  wings  are  shed,  and  a  king  chooses 
some  queen  near  him  and  proposes  that  they  start  a  king- 
dom of  their  own.  But  like  mortal  kings  and  queens  they 
cannot  reign  unless  a  kingdom  is  found  for  them,  and  so 
millions  of  these  royal  pairs  die  because  they  have  no  sub- 
jects. But  sometimes  a  fortunate  couple  is  discovered  by 
some  termite  workers,  who  at  once  take  possession  of  the 
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wanderers  and  provide  them  with  food,  and  with  shelter 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  circular  shallow  cell.  In  this  they 
are  really  imprisoned,  but  are  well  cared 
for.  Soon  the  queen  or  mother  begins 
to  develop  eggs,  and  her  body  grows 
enormou.-,]}'.  Finally,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  huge  sac  filled  with  eggs,  looking  more 
like  a  potato  than  anything  else,  and  is 
sometimes  six  or  seven  inches  long  (Fig. 
io6).  Of  course  the  poor  queen  cannot 
move  herself  in  the  least,  and  if  she  were 
not  fed  would  soon  starve;  but  her  king 
remains  devoted  to  her,  and  her  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting  do  their  best 
to  make  her  comfortable :  they  carry 
away  the  eggs  to  other  chambers  as  soon 
as  they  are  laid,  then  care  for  the  eggs,  and 
feed  the  little  ones  when  they  are  hatched. 
The  vouncT  termites  arc  active,  and  re-  Ttrmei gUvus. 

semble  the  adult  in  form.  If  a  nest  becomes  queenless,  and 
the  workers  are  unable  to  procure  a  queen,  there  are  de- 
veloped in  the  nest  wingless  sexual  individuals,  which  are 
termed  complemental  males  and  females.  But  as  each  com- 
plemental  female  lays  only  a  few  eggs,  it  requires  several  to 
take  the  place  of  a  real  queen. 

All  White-ants  are  miners,  and  avoid  the  light.  They 
build  covcred-wa)rs  wherever  they  wish  to  go.  In  hot 
countries  they  are  a  terrible  pest,  as  they  feed  upon  wood, 
and  actually  destroy  buildings  and  furniture  and  libraries. 
They  leave  merely  the  outside  portion  of  what  they  feed 
upon  ;  and  they  have  been  known  to  enter  a  table  through 
the  bottom  of  the  legs  and  to  eat  all  the  inner  portions  so 
that  a  slight  weight  crushed  it  to  the  floor.  In  Florida  they 
do  damage  to  orange  and  other  trees  by  girdling  them  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Order  Corrodentia  (Cor-ro-den'ti-a). 

The  Psocids  {Psafids)  and  the  Book-Hce. 

The  luinged  members  of  this  order  have  four  membranous 
luings,  with  the  veins  prominent^  but  zvith  eoi/iparativeiy  few 
cross  veins;  the  fore  zvings  are  larger  than  the  hind  tvings; 
and  both  pairs  ivhen  not  in  use  are  placed  roof-like  over  the 
body,  being  almost  vertical,  and  not  folded  in  plaits.  The 
mouth-parts  are  formed  for  biting.    The  metamorplwsis  is  in- 

complete. 

The  name  of  this  order  is  from 
tlie  Latin  corrodcre,  to  i^naw,  and 
refers  to  the  gnawing  habits  of  these 
insects. 

The  wings,  especially  the  fore 
win^s,  are  often  smoky  in  color  or 
F.o.  ,c,7.-/wirx  variegated.  The  arrangement  of  the 

veins  of  the  wings  (Fig.  107)  differs  in  a  striking  manner 
from  that  of  any  other  biting  insect. 

The  order  includes  two  families,  but  representatives  of 
only  one  of  them  occur  in  the  United  States. 

Family  PsociDiE  (Psoc'i-d«). 

The  Psocids  (Pso^dds)  and  the  Bookdiee, 

Books  may  be  old  and  out  of  date  from  our  standpoint, 
but  still  be  of  vital  importance  to  others.  Take  down  from 
the  shelf  a  time>yellowed  book  and  open  its  neglected  leaves 
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and  watch  the  pale  tiny  creiturcs  that  scurry  across  its 
pages;  examine  one  of  them  with  a  Ions,  look  well  at  his 
alert,  knowing,  black  eyes,  and  we  are  mi  re  you  will  believe 
that  he  is  in  search  of  real  literature,  and  not  merely  a  feeder 
upon  paper,  as  we  are  taught.  Anyway,  scientists  have  con- 
cluded that  these  insects  look  wise  enough  to  bear  the  name 
Atropos  divinatoria  (At'ro-pos  di-vin-a-to'ri-a), 
or  the  Divining  Atropos  (Fig.  io8).  They 
are,  however,  more  commonly  called  simply 
book-lice. 

Some  members  of  the  family  Psocidje  do 
not  live  in  books,  but  feed  upon  lichens  that 
are  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  and  on  fences,       fig.  los 
often  a  great  number  being  grouped  together.    ^  ^""''•lou^e. 
Many  of  these  have  wings,  and  look  like  plant-lice  (Fig.  107), 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  heaps  on  leaves  and  branches,  and  are 
covered  with  a  tissue  of  threads;  for  the  Psocids  have  the 
power  of  spinning  silk  similar  to  that  spun  by  spiders. 
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Order  Mallofhaga  (Mal-loph'a-ga). 

The  Bird-lice. 

The  membirs  of  this  order  are  wtHgless  paretsitic  insects, 
with  Hting  fnmtthfarts.    Their  metamorphosis  is  incomplete. 

The  name  of  the  order  is  from  two  Greek  words :  mailos^ 
wool ;  and  phagein^  to  eat.  Although  some  species  infest 
sheep  and  goats,  feeding  upon  their  wool,  by  far  the  greater 
number  live  among  the  feathers  of  birds.  It  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  the  common  name  Bird-lice  is  applied  to  the  entire 
group. 

The  order  includes  several  families;  but  we  will  not  take 
the  space  to  define  them. 

The  Bird-lice  are  well  known  to  most  people  that  have 
pet  birds  or  who  keep  poultry.  They  differ  from  the  true 
Lice  in  having  biting  mouth-parts,  and  in  feeding  upon 
either  feathers,  hair,  or  the  skin ;  while  the  true  Lice  have 
sucking  mouth-parts  and  feed  upon  blood. 

It  is  to  free  themselves  from  these  pests  that  hens  wallow 
in  the  dust  When  poultry  are  kept  in  closed  houses  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  "  dust-bath.**  All  poultry-houses 
should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  the  old  straw 
burned.  Sprinkling  powdered  sulphur  in  the  nests  and  oiling 
the  perches  with  kerosene  will  tend  to  keep  the  pests  in 
check.  If  a  poultry-house  becomes  badly  Infested,  it  should 
be  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  every  part  whitewashed ;  and 
the  poultry  should  be  dusted  with  Buhach  or  Persian  insect 
powder  {Pyrethrum\ 
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Fig.  109  represents  Goniodes  stylifer  (Gon-i-o'dcs  styl'i- 
£er),  a  species  which  infests  the  turkey;  and  Fig.  no, 


FiC  ta^  —G^mtMUs  ttyli/tr.        FMk  1 10.— Triek^dtttet  $ealari$» 
(From  Law.)  (Prom  Law.) 

Tricliodtctes  scalaris  (Tricii-o-dcc'tcs  sca-ld  ris),  a  species 
infesting  the  ox. 
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Order  Euplexoftera  (Eu-plex-op'te-ra). 
The  Earwigs, 

The  members  of  this  order  have  apparently  four  wings  ; 
the  first  pair  of  whieh  arc  leathery,  very  small,  without  veins, 
and  when  at  rest  meet  in  a  straight  line  on  the  back ;  the 
second  pair  are  large,  with  radiating  veins,  and  zvhen  at  rest 
are  folded  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  The  month-parts  are 
formed  for  biting.  The  caudal  cud  of  the  body  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  appendages  which  resemble  forceps.  The  meta- 
morphosis is  incomplete. 

Tlic  name  of  the  order  is  from  three  Greek  words  :  eu^ 
well ;  pleko,  to  fold  ;  and  pteron,  wing.  The  word  is  not  well 
formed,  but  it  cannot  now  be  changed.     It  refers  to  the 
unusual  folding  of  the  hind  wings.    This  order  is  termed 
the  Dermaptera  by  many  entomologists,  but  this  name  was 
first  applied  to  certain  other  insects,  and  so  should  not  be 
used  for  these.    The  so-called  fore  wings  of  these  insects 
resemble  the  wing-covers  of  beetles,  and  probably  like  them 
are  not  true  wings.     The  hind  wings  arc  very  different  from 
those  of  any  other  insects.    Figure  ill  represents  one  of 
^pg^gf^y^^y-Bss^  ,        these  ;  tiic)'  are  furnished  with  radi- 
^^[C^?^^s>^^^-^-t-r~)  ating  veins,  which  extends  from  a 
^^^"rfyJ ly}^^^^^'^^     point  some  distance  from  the  base 
nS^'7>~ Xa^v^^v^      of  the  wings.    When  the  wing  is  not 
\  1  V  \-  in  use  that  part  over  which  these 

Fio.  iii.-Wingof  EarwifT      vcins  cxtcud  is  foldcd  in  plaits  like  a 

fan,  after  which  the  wing  is  folded  twice  crosswise.  Al- 
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thoygh  these  insects  bear  some  resemblance  to  beetles,  they 
differ  from  them  markedly  in  having  an  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis.   The  order  includes  only  a  single  family. 

Family  Forficumd^:  (For.fi.culi.d«). 
The  Earwigs. 

These  are  long  and  narrow  insects,  resembling  rove- 
beetles  in  the  form  of  the  body  and 
in  the  shortness  of  the  wing  -  covets, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  having  a 
pair  of  forceps  at  the  end  of  the  body 
(Fig.  112).  The  common  name,  earwig 
has  reference  to  a  widely  spread  fancy 
that  these  insects  creep  into  the  ears 
of  sleeping  persons. 

The  earwigs  are  rare  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  but  are  more 
often  found  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  In  Europe  they  are  com- 
mon, and  are  often  troublesome  pests, 
feeding  upon  the  corollas  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 


Pio.  iu.— An  Eanr%. 
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Order  Orthoptera  {Or'tkop'ie-rd^ 

Cockroaches,  Crickets,  Grasshoppers,  and  others. 

The  f$tembers  of  this  order  have  four  wings  :  the  first  pair 
are  thickened^  and  overlap  when  at  rest;  the  second  pair  are 
thinner^  and  are  folded  in  plaits  like  a  fan.  The  moutk-parts 
are  farmed  for  kiting.    The  meUtmorpkosis  is  incomplete. 

The  order  Orthoptera  includes  some  of  the  very  common 
and  best-known  Insects.  The  most  familiar  representatives 
are  those  named  above. 

Althouprh  the  song  of  the  Katydid  and  the  chirp  of 
crickets  are  most  often  associated  with  recollections  of  pleas- 
ant evenings  spent  in  the  country,  we  cannot  forget  that  to 
members  of  this  order  are  due  some  of  the  most  terrible 
insect  scourcjes  man  has  known.  The  devastations  caused 
by  j^rcat  swarms  of  nii^r.itory  locusts  are  not  only  matters  of 
historical  record,  but  arc  too  painfully  knuwj)  to  many  of  our 
own  generation  in  the  Western  States. 

With  the  exception  of  a  sin<^^le  family  {Mantidce),  E.he 
members  of  this  order  arc,  as  a  rule,  injurious  to  vey;etation  ; 
and  many  species  are  quite  aj)t  to  muliiply  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  destruction  of  ve<;ctation  becomes  serious. 

'I  he  name  of  the  order  is  from  two  Greek  words:  orihos, 
straiglit ;  and//tri;//,  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  longitudinal 
folding  of  the  hiiul  wings. 

In  the  Orthoptera  the  two  pairs  of  wings  differ  in  struc- 
ture. The  fore  wings  are  parchment-like,  forming  covers  for 

the  more  delicate  hind  wings.    Those  wing-covers  have  re- 
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ceived  the  special  name  tegmina  (teg'tni-na);  they  are  furnished 
with  a  fine  network  of  veins,  and  overlap  at  the  tip  at  least. 
There  are  many  species  in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary, 
even  in  the  adult  state.  Such  adults  resemble  nymphs ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  jumping  Orthoptera,  where  this  peculiar- 
ity most  often  occurs,  nymphs  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  rudimentary  hind  wings  are  outside  of  the  fore 
wings,  instead  of  beneath  them,  as  in  the  adult  state. 

This  order  includes  only  six  families.  We  are  able,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  all  of  them  in  this  work.  The  following 
synopsis  will  aid  the  student  in  fixing  in  his  mind  the  more 
important  characteristics  of  each  family. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  ORTHOPTERA. 

The  Running  Orthopi  FR  v.'-Thc  iKuiy  is  oval  when  seen  from 
above,  and  is  very  flat;  ihe  three  pairs  of  legs  are  similar  in 


form  ;  the  insects  run  rapidly,    p.  106.  Blattid.*:. 

The  Grasping  Orthopt£Ra.— The  prothorut  is  veiy  long  and 
sleflder ;  the  first  pair  of  leg^  are  very  different  from  the  others, 
and  are  fitted  for  grasping,   p  to6   . .  .MantidjB. 


Tbb  Walking  Orthoptera.— The  body  is  very  long  and  slender; 

the  three  pairs  of  le^'s  are  similar  in  form,  and  are  also  very 
long  and  slender  ;  ilie  insects  walk  slowly,  p.  fo8. . .  .  Pn ASvtiD^E. 
The  Jumping  Ori  hoptera. — The  liind  legs  are  very  mucii  stouter 
or  very  much  longer,  or  both  stouter  and  longer,  than  the 
middle  pair,  being  fitted  for  jumping.  This  group  indudes  three 
families : 

JiU  Skw^i'hortud  Grasshoppers,  or  Locusts. — The  antennn  are 
shorterthan  the  body.  The  ovipositor  of  the  female  is  short  and 
composed  of  lour  separate  plates.   The  tiirsi  ane  three-jointed. 

p.  108  ACRIDID.H. 

The  Long-horned  Grasshoppers —The  antennae  are  very  slender 
and  longer  than  the  body.  (This  is  also  true  of  the  crickets.) 
The  ovipositor  is  sword-shaped.  The  tarsi  are  four-jointed. 

p.  112  LOCVSTIDA. 

THr  Cir^/i»/l."The  antennae,  like  those  of  the  long-homed  grass* 

hoppers,  are  ver>'  slender  and  longer  than  the  body,  except  in 
the  mole-crickets.  The  ovipositor  is  spear-shaped  when  exerted. 
The  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  p.  115   .Grvllid.^. 
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Family  BLATTIDiB  (Blat'ti-dae). 

Tkt  Cockroaches, 

After  every  one  is  in  bed  at  night  and  all  is  quiet  in  the 
kitchen  where  there  are  water-pipes,  often  a  throng  of  little 
creatures  come  forth  from  hiding-phices  and»  like  hrowniesu 
take  possession  of  everything.  They  race  around  every 
where,  trying  to  find  something  to  eat ;  they  do  not  care 
much  whether  it  is  raw  or  cooked,  but  will  devour  almost 
anything  that  comes  in  reach  of  their  greedy  jaws.  They 
eat  book-bindings  and  bedbugs,  if  they  find  them,  wiih 
equal  alacrity;  and  sometimes  they  get  bold  enough  to 
appear  in  broad  daylight.  The  little,  pale  brown  rascal  called 
the  Croton-bug,  whicli  came  to  us  from  Europe  and  infests 

the  vicinity  of  the  pipes 
of  the  water  systems  of 
many  of  our  cities,  is  es- 
pecially bold  and  impu- 
dent (Fi^.  1 13).  In  fact, 
in  the  N  irtli  our  native 
cockroaches  are  mostly 

F  «.  113.— Th«  Pic.  1 14.— A  Winf.  Fic.  115.— Ootheca  of  a  Cock- 

CnMon-tnig.  teM  CockrMdi.  nMch. 

respectable,  well-behaved  insects,  living  in  fidds  and  forests 
under  sticks  and  stones,  the  emigrant  cockroaches  being  the 
offenders.  Many  cockroaches  are  wingless  (Fig.  114).  The 
eggs  of  a  cockroach  are  laid,  all  at  once,  enclosed  in  a 
sort  of  pod  which  is  more  or  less  bean-shaped  (Fig.  11$). 
Thorough  and  frequent  dusting  with  insect-powder  in  the 
cracks  about  the  kitchen  will  rid  a  house  of  these  pests. 

Family  MANTlDiE  (Man'ti-dae)b 

7%t  Praying'  Mantes^  or  Mule-kUiirs. 

Certainly  they  are  pious-lookint^  fellows,  with  their  front 
legs  clasped  together  in  front  of  their  meek,  alert  faces,  and 
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it  IS  no  wonder  that  they  are  called  Praying  Mantes.  But 
the  only  prayer  that  could  ever  enter  the  mind  of  a  Mantis 


M 


woulil  be  tliat  some  unwary  insect  mi'^lit  come 
near  enough  for  him  to  gr.iU  it  wiih  iu.-,  liypo- 
critical  claws,  and  so  get  a  meal.  Dcvil-horses» 
reai-liorscs,  and  camel-crickets  arc  other  names 
api  lird  to  these  insects,  because  of  the  long, 
slender  protliorax  which  makes  them  look  like 
tiny  giraffes.  Tliey  are  also  called  mule-kiilers» 
from  the  absurd  superstition  that  the  dark-col- 
ored saliva  they  eject  from  their  mouths  is  fatal 
to  the  mule.  But  thev  are  absolutclv  harmless 
to  both  man  and  beast.  They  are  mostly  tropical 
insects,  and  often  have  wings  that  resemble  the 
leaves  of  trees.  Our  common  species,  P/uismo- 
matttis  Carolina  (Phas-mo-man'tis)  (Fig.  Ii6),  is 
confined  to  the  Southern  States.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  masses  and  overlaid  with  a  hard  covering 
of  silk ;  the  top  of  the  masses  having  the  appearance  of  be* 
ing  braided  (Fig.  117). 


"if.; 


Fig.  «i7.— 
Kgg-maa*  oi 
a  Diuti*. 
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Family  PHASMlDifi  (Phas'tni-ds). 

The  Walking-sticks, 


The  rambler  in  forests  is  often 
surprised  to  discover  that  a  part 
of  the  casually-plucked  brandi  in 
his  hand  is  alive.  A  certain  twig 
that  was  stiff  and  motionless  sud- 
denly,  when  disturbed,  walks  off 
on  long  slender  legs,  as  awkwardly 
as  if  it  had  never  tried  to  walk 
before.  Strange  and  uncanny 
creatures  are  these  walking-sticks 
with  their  long  pointed  bodies 
and  with  legs  colored  and  looking 
exactly  like  tuij^s  and  leaf-peti- 
oles. In  the  tropics  tiicir  resem- 
blance to  foliage  is  made  more 
perfect  by  wini^s  wliicli  are  veined 
like  leaves,  in  llie  Northern  States 
we  have  only  one  common  species,  " 
Diiiplu  ronu  ra  Jemorata,  (Di-aph-e- 
rom'e-ra  fem-o-ra'ta),  and  that  is 
winj^less  (Fig.  Il8).  Walking- 
sticks  feed  upon  foliagfc.  Their 
eggs,  which  are  large,  arc  dro{)ped 
on  the  ground  under  the  trees  by 


Fig.  iis  -A  waibAK-stick.  the  mothcr,  who  trusts  entirely 
to  fate  to  preserve  them. 

Family  AcKii)iDi4':  (A-crid'i-daj). 

Locusts,  or  Short-horned  Grasshoppers* 

Every  country  lad  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
grasshoppers.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  these  insects, 
representing  at  least  two  distinct  families.    The  family 

Acridida;,  or  Locusts,  includes  those  grasshoppers  in  which 
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the  antennae,  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and  in  which  the 
ovipositor  of  the  female  is  short  and  made  up  of  four  sepa- 
rate plates  (Fig.  ii9>   The  tarsi  are  three-jointed ;  and  on 


each  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  there  is  a  cir- 
cular plate  which  is  believed  to  be  an  ear. 

It  is  to  these  insects  that  the  term  locust  is  propei  !>-  ap- 
plied. For  the  locusts  of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
other  books  published  in  the  older  countries,  are  members 
of  this  family.  Unfortunately  in  the  United  States  the 
term  locust  has  been  applied  to  the  Periodical  Cicada,  a 
member  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  described  later.  And, 
what  is  more  unfortunate,  the  scientific  name  Locustidse  was 
given  long  ago  to  the  next  family  and  cannot  now  be 
changed.  It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  the 
locusts  do  not  belong  to  the  Locustida:. 

Locusts  Jay  tlicir  c---  111  oval  masses  and  cover  them 
with  a  tough  substance.  Some  species  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
ground.  The  female  makes  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  her 
ovipositor,  which  is  a  good  digging-tool.  Some  species  even 
make  holes  in  fence-rails,  logs,  and  stumps;  then,  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  the  hole  is  covered  up  with  a  plug  of  gummy 
materials.  There  is  but  one  generation  a  year,  and  in  most 
cases  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  egg-state.  This  family  is 
of  great  economic  importance,  as  the  members  of  it  usually 
appear  ?n  great  numbers  in  every  region  where  plants  grow, 
and  often  do  much  damage. 

The  males  of  many  locusts  are  able  to  produce  sounds. 
This  is  done  in  two  ways:  First,  certain  species  rub  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hind  femora,  upon  which  there  is  a  row 
of  minute  spines,  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  wing-covers. 


Ftc  119.  -Side  view  o(  Locust  wiib  wings  raiUQved. 
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In  this  case  each  win i^-cover  serves  as  a  fiddle,  and  each  hind- 
leg  as  a  fiddle-bow.  Second,  other  bpecies  rub  together  the 
upper  surface  of  the  front  edge  of  the  hind-wings  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  wint^^-covcrs.  This  is  done  while  the 
locust  is  flying,  and  the  result  is  a  crackling  sound. 

There  are  very  many  species  of  locusts  in  the  United 
States.    We  have  space  to  refer  to  only  a  few  here. 

The  most  familiar  member  of  the  family  is  the  Red- 
legged  Locust,  Melanoplus  femur-rubrum   (Me-ian  o-plus) 

(Fig.  1 20).  It  is  more  abun. 
dant  than  any  other  species 
throughout  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  high  dry  lands 
of  the  central  part  of  the 
Fic.  ,».-jf-rA.«^«,/«««r.r«*r»f .    continent.    Hcrc  the  Rocky 

Mountain  Locust,  Melanoplus  sprctus,  abounds.  This  spe- 
cies closely  resembles  the  red-legged  locust,  except  that  it 
has  longer  wings.  It  is  this  insect  that  sometimes  migrrates 
into  the  lower  and  more  fertile  regions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  does  such  great  damage.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  one  time  it  almost  produced  a  famine  in  Kansas  and 
the  neighboring  States.  Fortunately  tlic  }<jLing  of  this 
insect  hatched  in  the  low  regions  are  not  iiealthy,  and  die 
before  reaching  maturity.  Consequently  the  plagues  caused 
by  the  emigration  of  this  insect  are  of  short  duration.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Melanoplus  common  in  this 
country,  but  they  can  l>e  distinguished  only  by  very  careful 
study. 

The  Clouded  Locust,  Encoptolophus  sordidus  (En-cop  tol' 
o-phus  sor'di-dus)  (Fig.  121),  is  very  common  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  during  the 
autumn.  It  abounds  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  and 
attracts  attention  by  the 
crackling  sound   made  by 

the  males  during  flight    Its       ^""^  .a..-^*^^/*/^/*-*  tordidu* 
color  is  dirty  brown,  mottled  with  darker  spots. 
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The  Carolina  Locust,  Dissosteira  caroHna  (Dis-sos-tei'ra), 
is  common  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
at  the  North  is  our  largest  species.  It  lives  in  roads  and  on 
bare  places,  and  its  color  matches  the  soil  on  which  it  lives. 
It  is  usually  pale  yellowish  or  reddish*brown  or  slate  color, 
with  small  dusky  spots.  The  hind  wings  are  black,  with  a 
broad  yellow  edge.  It  measures  from  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  nearly  two  inches  in  length. 

The  Sprinkled  Locust,  Ckrysoekraon  eonspersum  (Chiy* 
soch^ia-on  con^sper'sum)  (Fig.  122),  is  a  common  species. 
Here  the  wings  are  a  little 
shorter  than  the  abdomen  in 
the  males^and  much  shorter  in 
the  females. 

In  the  South  and  in  the    fiu  x^.-ckry,a,hra^m  con,j>rrsum. 

West  we  find  several 
genera  in  which  the  body 
is  very  long  and  slender. 
Lept  \  ^ ( I  ina  rginicolle 
(Lcp  tys'ma  mar-gin-i- 
culk)  (Fig.  125),  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  form  of  these  insects. 

There  is  a  group  of  small  locusts  of  which  Tettix  (Fig. 
124'!  is  an  example,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of 
the  pronotum.  This  projects  hrickward  like 
a  little  roof  over  tlie  wings,  and  often 
exteruis  beyond  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
With  these  insects  the  wing-covers  are  in  F'f-  i»4 >. 
the  shape  of  small  rough  scales,  the  wings  being  protected 
by  the  lai^e  pronotum.  These  insects  are  commonly  found 
in  low,  wet  places,  and  on  the  borders  of  streams.  Their 
colors  are  usually  dark,  and  are  often  protective,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  occur.  These 
locusts  are  very  active,  jumping  great  distances. 
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Family  LocusTiDifi  (Lo-cus  ti-dae). 

The  Ltmg'harued  Grasshoppers. 

Any  one  that  is  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  the  tail  grass  of 
meadows  or  pastures  and  watching  the  insects  that  can  be 
seen  there  is  sure  to  be  familiar  with  certain  green  grass- 
hoppers, which  attract  attention  by  the  extreme  deHcacy 
and  great  length  of  tlieir  antenna;.  These  arc  our  most 
common  members  of  the  Locustid^E.  Tiie 
antenniu  are  much  more  slender  than  with 
tlie  short-horned  grasshoppers  or  locusts,  and 
much  longer,  exceeding  the  body  in  length. 
The  tarsi  are  four-jointed.  The  ear-like 
Fig.  I9S.— Leir  7f  Organs,  when  present,  are  situated  near  the 
S'&nt'ao.'''"*  base  of  the  fore  tibiae  (Fig.  125).  and  the 
ovipositor  is  sword-shaped. 

In  those  species  of  this  family  in  which  the  wings  are 
well  developed  we  find  the  males  provided  with  an  elabo- 


Fig.  ia6. — Wing-cover  o(  Fig.  la?.— Wina'-cover  o( 

Mate  Meadow  Gnwsboppsr.        Fcmle  Meadow  Grastlioppcr* 

rate  musical  apparatus  by  means  of  which  they  call  their 
mates.  This  consists  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  veins 
and  cells  of  a  portion  of  each  wing-cover  near  its  base.  This 
arrangement  differs  in  the  different  species :  but  in  each  it  b 
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such  that  by  rubbing  the  wing-covers  together  they  are  made 
to  vibrate,  and  thus  produce  the  sound.  Figure  126  repre- 
sents a  wing-cover  of  the  male  of  a  common  meadow  grass- 
hopper, and  Figure  127  that  of  a  female  of  the  same 
species. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  family  the  more 
common  representatives  can  be  arranged  in  four  groups : 
The  Meadow  Grasshoppers,  the  Katydids,  the  Cricket-like 
Grasshoppers,  and  the  Shield*backed  Grasshoppers. 

I.  Tki  Meadow  Grasshcppers, 
— Under  this  head  can  be  classed 
our  most  common  members  of 
the  family;  they  abound  upon 
grass  in  meadows  and  in  moist 
places.  Figure  1 28  represents  one 
of  these  insects. 

II.  The  Katydids* — ^The  chances  are  that  he  who  lies 
awake  of  a  midsummer  night  must  listen  whether  he  wishes 
to  do  so  or  not,  to  an  oft-repeated,  rasping  song  that  says, 
"  Katy  did,  Katy  did ;  she  did,  she  didn't,"  over  and  over 
again.  There  is  no  use  of  wondering  wliat  Katy  did  or 
didn't  do,  for  no  mortal  will  ever  know.  If,  when  the  dawn 
comes,  the  listener  has  eyes  sharp  enough  to  discern  one  of 
these  singers  among  the  leaves  of  some  neighboring  tree, 
never  a  note  of  explanation  willhe  get.  The  beautiful,  finely- 
veined  wings  folded  close  over  the  body  keep  the  secret  hid- 
den, and  the  long  antenn.u,  lookiiif;  like  threads  of  living 
silk,  will  wave  airilv  above  the  droll,  cfrcen  eves  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Wouldn*t  you  like  to  know?"  The  kat\dids  live  only 
on  trees,  and  sing  only  during  the  night.  There  are  several 
species  of  katydids  common  in  the  United  States.  The 
Western  and  Southern  species,  called  the  Anr;ular-winged 
Kity did,  Microcentruf^i  rc f tnenns  (M\c-ro-cen'tnxm  ret-i'ner- 
vis)  lays  its  eggs  in  neat  rows  upon  leaves  and  branches  ; 
the  eggs  are  oval,  and  each  overlaps  its  neighbor  slightly 
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(Fig.  129).  In  many  sections  where  the  katydids  do  not 
occur,  the  song  of  the  Snowy  Tree-cricket,  described  later,  is 
often  mistaken  for  that  of  a  Katydid. 


Fig.  139. — Ihc  AnKUlar-winged  Katydid  and 

III.  Tkc  Cricket-like  Grasshoppers, — These  are  wingless, 
and  resemble  crickets  in  form.  The  most  common  members  of 

this  group  belong  to  the  genus 
Ceuthophilus  (Ceu-thoph'i-lus) 
(Fig.  130).  These  insects  are 
found  under  stones  and  rub- 
bish, especially  in  woods. 
Very  closely  allied  to  them  are 
the  colorless  and  blind  Cave-crickets,  Hadencccus  (Had-e- 
noe'cus),  found  in  caves. 
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IV.  The  Shield-backed  Grasshoppers, — These  are  also 
wingless,  and  dull-colored  insects,  which  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  crickets.  They 
present,     however,  a 
queer  appearance,  due 
to  the  pronotum  extend-  . 
ing  backward  over  the  ^^^^^|^^|^|^|yp£iig^'^>^ 
rest  of  the  thorax,  like  ^^^^ 
a  sun-bonnet  worn  over  \v.—ThyrMuttm: 
the  shoulders  with  the  back  side  forward.  This  group  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States  by  TJiyrco- 
notus  (Thyr-e-o-no'tus)  (Fig.  131),   In  the  regions  west  of  tlie 
Mississippi  River  occur  the  *'  Western  Crickets,"  belonging 
to  the  genus  Anabrus  (An'a-brus),  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 


there  are  large,  clumsy  creatures  with  big  heads,  that  live 
under  stones  and  in  loose  soil,  and  are  popularly  known  as 
Sand-crickets.  These  belong  to  the  genus  Stenoptlmatus 
(Sten-o-pel-ma'tus)  (Fig.  1 32). 


Family  GRYLLiDi£  (Gryrii-dae)^ 
The  Crickets, 

The  crickets  differ  from  both  families  of  grasshoppers  in 
having  the  wing-covers  flat  above  and  bent  sharply  down  at' 
the  edge  of  the  body  like  a  box-cover,  instead  of  meeting  in 
a  ridge  above  the  body  like  a  roof.   The  antennae  are  long 
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and  slender,  like  those  of  the  Locustids ;  but  the  form  of 
the  ovipositor  is  quite  different  in  this  family,  being  ^>ear- 
shaped,  instead  of  sword4ike. 

The  males  of  the  crickets  have  musical  organs  which  are 
even  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Katydids  and  meadow 
grasshoppers.  Here  all  that  part  of  eadi  wing-cover  that 
Ues  on  the  back  is  occupied  by  them.  This  gives  the  males 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  females,  the  wing- 
covers  of  that  sex  being  veined  sinipl>'. 

During  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  the  autumn  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  chirping  of  crickets.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing thing  to  watch  one  of  these  fiddlers  calling  his  mate. 
By  moving  quietly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
comes,  and  stopping  whenever  the  insect  stops  chirping, 
but  moving  on  again  when  he  renews  his  song,  one  can  get 
near  enough  to  see  how  he  does  it.  This  can  be  done  even 
in  the  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  as  the  crickets  do  not 
seem  to  mind  lights. 

Figure  133  represents  the  musical  apparatus  of  a  cricket. 


Fte.  133.— Tcffnin*  of  nnle  Gryltmt. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  lart^e  veins  divide  the  wing- 
covers  into  disk-like  membranous  spaces.  If  the  principal 
vein  which  extends  diagonally  across  the  base  of  the  wing- 
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cover  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
furnished  with  ridges  like  those  of  a  file  (Fig.  153,  On 
the  inner  margin  of  the  wing-cover,  a  short  distance  toward 
the  base  from  the  end  of  the  principal  vein,  there  is  a 
hardened  portion  which  may  be  called  the  scraper.  This  is 
shown  enlafged  at  c  in  the  figure.  Each  wing-cover  is  there- 
fore provided  with  a  file  and  a  scraper.  When  the  cricket 
wishes  to  make  his  call,  he  elevates  his  wing-covers  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  body;  then  hold- 
ing them  in  such  a  position  that  the  scraper  of  one  rests 
upon  the  file  of  the  other,  he  moves  the  wing-covers  back 
and  forth  sidewise  so  that  the  file  and  the  scraper  rasp  upon 
each  other.  This  throws  the  wing-covers  into  vibration, 
and  produces  the  call. 

There  are  comparatively  few  species  of  crickets,  but  they 
represent  three  quite  distinct  groups.  These  can  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Mole  Crickets,  the  True  Crickets,  and  the 
Tree  Crickets. 

I.  The  Mole  Crickets,  —  These  are 
called  Mole  Crickets  because  they  burrow 
in  the  ground  like  moles.  There  are 
species  belonging  to  the  next  group,  the 
true  crickets,  which  burrow  in  the  ground  ; 
but  the  mole-crickets  are  pre-eminently 
burrowers.  The  form  of  the  body  is 
suited  to  this  mode  of  life.  The  front 
tibiae,  especially,  arc  fitted  for  digging; 
they  are  greatly  broadened,  and  shaped 
somewhat  like  hands,  or  the  feet  of  a 
mole.  Figure  134  represents  one  of 
these  insects.  The  mole-crickets  feed 
upon  the  tender  roots  of  various  plants, 
and  where  they  are  common  they  are 

serious  pCbtS.  horealiM. 

II.  The  True  Crickets. — To  this  group  belong  our  com- 
mon, black  acquaintances  that  peep  at  us  from  the  cracks 
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in  the  paving,  or  jump  across  our  paths  when  we  walk  in 

the  fields.  Tlicy  arc  com- 
mon everywhere ;  some  spe- 
cies even  live  in  our  houses. 
They  usually  feed  upon  plants* 
but  are  sometimes  predaceous. 
Vui.t3s.-GrjfU»uaMrfvi»tm*.  Thc  Cggs  are  laid  in  the  au* 
tumn,  usually  in  the  ground,  and  are  hatched  in  the  follow* 
ing  summer.  Thc  greater  number  of  the  old  crickets  die  on 
the  approach  of  winter ;  a  few,  however,  survive  the  cold 
season.  Figure  135  represents  the  female  of  a  species  com- 
mon  in  the  East.  In  this  species  the  wings  are  shorter  than 
.usual. 

III.  Tke  Tra  Crickets. — ^The  common  name  of  this 
group  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  these 
•crickets  are  very  apt  to  inhabit  trees ;  but 
they  occur  also  on  shrubs,  or  even  on  high 
herbs  and  tall  grass.  The  most  abundant 
species  in  the  East  is  the  Snowy  Tree- 
cricket,  (Eeanthus  niveus  (CE-can'thus  niv'e- 
us).  This  is  a  delicate,  whitish-green  insect, 
that  lives  upon  shrubs  or  plants.  The 
female  often  does  serious  damage  b>-  laying 
her  c^^^sin  raspberry  canes,  causing  them  to 
die  above  the  puncture.  Canes  thus  in-  p,o.  ,^ 
jured  sliould  be  cut  and  burned  in  thc  mh*m*,m»\m, 
early  spring  before  the  egfjs  arc  hatched.  L  igure  136  shows 
thc  male,  his  closely  folded  wings  showing  beneath  his 
delicate  transparent  wing-covcrs.  The  female  has  her  w  ing- 
covers  wraj)i)cd  closely  around  her  body,  making  her  look 
much  narrower  than  the  male. 
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Order  Physopoda  (Phy-sop'o-da). 
TUrips* 

The  members  of  this  order  have  four  ttnngs ;  these  are 
similar  in  form,  long,  mtrrow,  membranous^  not  folded,  with 
hut  few  or  no  veins,  and  only  rarefy  with  cross  veins;  they 
are  fringed  with  long  hairs,  and  are  laid  horizontally  along 
the  hach  when  at  rest.  The  metamorphosis  is  incomplete*  The 
mouth-parts  are  probably  used  chiefiy  for  suching;  they  are 
intermediate  in  form  between  those  of  the  suching  and  those  of 
the  biting  insects  {Fig.  138);  the  mandibles  are  bristle-lihe ; 
the  maxillm  are  triangular,  fiat,  and  furnished  with  palpi; 
and  the  labial  pa/pi  are  also  present.  The  tarst.  are  two- 
jointed,  bladder-Uhe  at  tip,  and  without  claws. 

Pull  to  pieces  a  clover-blossom  or  a  daisy,  and  you  will 
probably  find  at  the  base  of  the  florets  many  wee,  black, 
red,  or  yellowish  insects.  These  are  so  small  that  it  would 
take  a  dozen  or  more  placed  end  to  end  to  measure  an  inch ; 
and  when  disturbed  they  are  apt  to  thrust  the  end  of  their 
bodies  up  in  the  air  as  if  they  meant  to  sttn^,  looking  as 
ferocious  as  such  small  insects  can  look.  They  are  extremely 
lively,  leaping  or  taking  flight  with  great  agility.  Under  a 
microscope  their  four  narrow  wings,  delicately  fringed  all 
around  with  long  hairs,  may  be  seen  ;  these  wings  are  laid 
flat  down  the  back  when  at  rest.  The  red  ones  arc  wingless, 
and  are  the  young  of  the  black  species.  Some  species  eat 
Other  Insects,  but  most  of  them  live  upon  vegetation.  There 
is  one  species,  Limothnps  poapka^us  (Linx  o-Lhrips  po-aph'a- 
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gus)  that  damages  timothy  and  June^rass  veiy  much  by 
working  in  the  upper  joints.   In  the  early  summer  the  dead 

and  yellow  heads  of  grasses  thus  destroyed  may  be  seen 

everywhere  in  grass-growing  regions.  Some  species  live 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  accompanying  figure  repre- 
sents one  of  these  insects  very  greatly  enlarged  (Fig.  1 37). 


Fl«.  137.— TSrj^  Fic.  n8.  — Mouth-pariiof  Thrift.  (Drawn  by  T. 

M.  Stedmao,  under  the  auUior's direction.*  a, 
lalmim:  to,  nandtttk;  tt,  mucilta;  laMoa. 

The  insect  infesting  grapes,  called  "The  Thrips,"  is 
not  a  Thrips  at  all,  but  a  leaf-hopper  belonging  to  the 

Homoptera. 

The  name  Pli\  sopoda  is  from  two  Greek  words  :  physao^ 
to  blow  up,  and  pous^  a  foot.  It  refers  to  the  curious 
bladder-like  feet  of  these  insects.  Figure  138  represents  the 
mouth-parts  of  Thrips. 
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Order  Hemiptera  (He-mip'te-ra). 

Bugs,  Lice,  Apkids,  and  others. 

The  winged  me$Hbers  pf  this  ordtr  have  four  wings;  in  one 
sulhcrdir  ike  first  pair  of  wings  are  thickened  at  the  base,  with 
thinner  extremities  which  overlap  on  the  Back;  in  another 
SMiharder  the  first  pair  of  wings  are  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout t  and  usually  slope  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
mouth-parts  are  formed  for  sucking.  The  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete. 

The  order  Hemiplcra  includes  many  well-known  pests: 
here  belong  the  true  bugs,  the  h'ce,  the  aphids,  the  scale 
insects,  and  many  other  forms  injurious  to  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  species  are  ranked  among  beneficial 
insects  on  account  of  their  predaceous  habits ;  while  still 
others,  as  the  cochineal  and  lac  insects,  iurni^ih  us  with 
useful  products. 

The  name  Hcmiptera  is  from  two  Greek  words :  hemi^ 
half  ;  and  pteron,  a  wing.  It  was  suggested  by  the  form  of 
the  first  pair  of  wings  in  the  true  bugs.  Here  the  basal  half 
of  these  organs  is  thickened  somewhat  like  the  wing-covers 
of  beetles,  only  the  terminal  half  being  wing-like.  The 
second  pair  of  wings  are  membranous,  and  when  at  rest  are 
folded  beneath  the  first  pair. 

The  mouth-parts  are  formed  for  piercing-  and  sucking. 
Without  dissection*  they  usually  appear  as  a  slender  jointed 
beak,  arising  at  the  base  of  a  shorter,  pointed  upper  Hp. 
This  beak  consists  of  four  bristles,  enclosed  in  a  fleshy, 
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jointed  sheatli  (Fig.  139).  Two  of  the  bristles  represent  the 
mandibles,  and  two  the  maxillae.  The  sheatli  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  the  labium  and  the  grown-together  labial  palpu 
In  their  transformation  the  Hemiptera  pass  through  an 
incomplete  metamorphosis ;  the  young  nymphs  resembling 


the  adults  more  or  less  closely  in  form,  and  the  wings  being 
gradually  developed  at  successive  molts. 

This  order  includes  three  well-marked  groups,  which  are 
ranked  as  suborders.  The  first  of  these,  the  Hettroptera^ 
includes  the  true  bugs.  They  are  placed  first,  as  we  believe 
they  resemble  the  ancient  Hemiptera — the  first  to  appear  on 
the  earth — ^more  closely  than  the  members  of  either  of  the 
other  suborders.  The  second  suborder,  the  ParantUa^  in- 
cludes the  lice.  These  insects  are  much  lower  in  structure 
than  the  Heteroptera ;  but  we  believe  that  this  simplicity 
in  structure  is  a  result  of  degradation  due  to  parasitic  habits, 
and  therefore  really  represents  a  later  development  than 
that  shown  by  the  Heteroptera.  In  other  words,  the  lice 
are  probably  descendants  of  some  ancient  form  resembling 
some  of  the  existing  Heteroptera.  Among  the  Heteroptera 
the  bedbug  exhibits  a  similar  downward  tendency.  The 
third  suborder,  the  Homoptera,  includes  some  forms  that 
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are  perhaps  as  piinutive  as  any  of  tlic  existing  Hetcroptera  -, 
but,  on  the  other  liand,  \vc  find  here  forms  that  represent 
the  widest  divergence  from  the  hemipterous  type  known  to 
us. 

These  three  suborders  can  be  separated  by  the  following 
table : 

A.  Wingless  Hemiptera,  parasitic  upon  man  and  other  Mammals, 
with  a  fleshy,  unjointed  beak  p.  147  II.  Parasitica. 

AA.  Hcmiptcra  with  or  without  uiiigs,  bui  wiih  a  jointed  beak. 

B.  First  pair  of  wni^s  tliickciicd  at  the  base,  witii  tliiuner  extremi- 
lies,  which  overlap  (jii  tbe  t>ack  ,  beak  arising  from  the  front 
part  of  the  head  (Fig.  140,  u).  p.  123  1.  Heteroptera. 

BB.  Wings  of  the  same  thickness  throiighoat«  and  usually  sloping 
at  tbe  sides  of  the  body ;  bealc  arising  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  head  (Fig.  140,  ^)  P.148.III.  Homoptera. 

Suborder  Hbteroptbra  (Het-e-rop'te-ra). 

The  True  Bugs, 

People  that  know  but  little  regarding  entomology  are  apt 
to  apply  the  term  bug  to  any  kind  of  insect ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  only  the  Hemlptera  are  bugs,  and  many  restrict 
the  term  to  members  of  this  suborder.  We  therefore  des> 
ignate  the  Heteroptera  as  the  True  Bugs. 

The  bugs  are  very  common  insects.  They  abound  on 
grass  and  on  the  foliage  of  other  plants.  Certain  foul<«mell- 
ing  members  of  this  group  are  well-known  pests  in  gardens, 
and  upon  berries  In  6elds. 

In  this  suborder  the  first  pair  of  wings  are  thickened  at 
the  base,  while  the  tips,  which  overlap  each  other  on  the 
back  of  the  insect,  are  thin  and  transparent ;  and  the  beak 
arises  from  the  front  part  of  the  head  (Fii;.  140,  a).  Some  of 
the  Heteroptera  hve  in  water,  others  on  land,  while  still 
others  live  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  m  marsh}-  places. 
Each  of  these  niodes  of  life  are  characteristic  of  certain  fami- 
lies. The  name  Hctcruptcra  is  from  the  Greek  hettroSy  di- 
verse, and  pteron^  a  wing.    The  following  synopsis  will  aid 
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the  student  in  learning  the  characters  oi  the  families  of  this 
suborder : 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  HETEROPTERA. 

The  Short-horned  Btjcs.  Bugi  with  short  antennae,  which  are 
nearly  or  quite  concealed  beneath  the  head. 
Bt^s  thai  Uve  within  fMi/«r. 

The  Water-boatmen,  Family  CORISID^.    (p.  129.) 
The  Back-swimmers,  Family  NoroNECTlD.t.    (p.  13a) 
The  Water  scorpidns.  Family  Nrrii),*;.    (p.  130.) 
The  Giant  VVaier-huj^'s,  Family  Hklostomid.*:.    (p.  131.) 
The  Creeping  Water  bugs.  Family  Naucoriu.C    (p.  133,) 
Bu^i  that  live  near  water. 

The  Toad-shaped  Bugs.  Family  Galgulida.   (p.  133.) 
The  LonG'HORNED  Bugs.  Bugs  with  antennae  at  least  as  long  as 
the  head,  and  prominent  except  in  the  Phywiatidet,  where 
ihey  arc  concealed  under  the  sides  of  the  prothoraju 
The  Semi-aquatic  /iui^s. 

The  Shore-bui^s,  Taimly  SaldiD/F..    tp.  134.  ) 
The  Broad-shouldered  Water-striders.  Family  Veliidm.  (p. 
134.) 

The  Water-8triders«  Family  HVDROBATiDiB.  (p.  135.) 
The  Marsh-treaders,  Family  Limnobatida.   (p.  13^) 

The  Land-bugs  with  four-jointed  antetuut. 

The  Thread-legged  Bugs,  Family  Emf.sidj!.    (p.  136.) 
The  Assassin-bufTs,  Family  Rrnf  vim.*:,    (p.  137.) 
The  Damscl-bugs.  Family  Nauid.k.    (p.  138.) 
The  AiDbiish-bugs,  Family  Phvmatid.*.    (p.  138.) 
The  Flat  bugs.  Family  ARADiD.ii:.    (p.  139.) 
The  Lace-bugs,  Family  TiNGiTiDiB.   (p.  139.) 
The  Bed-bug  and  the  Flower-bttgs»  Family  ACAMTHIIDA 
Cp.  140). 

The  Leaf-bugs,  Family  Capsid^^.    fp.  140.) 
The  Red-bup  Family,  Family  Pyrrhocorid.€.    fp.  141,) 
The  Chinch-bug  Familv.  I"amily  LVG.tiir)^.    (p.  J42.) 
The  Stik-bugs.  Family  Bkrv  i  iu*.    fp.  143.) 
The  Squash-bug  Family,  Family  CoKtiD.fE.    (p.  143.) 
Th«  Land-bugs  with  five-joitUtd  animmt. 

The  Stink-bug  Family,  Family  PENTATOMIDiB.   (p.  144.) 
The  Burrower^bugs,  Family  Cydnid^b.   (p.  145). 
The  Ncj^ro-btigs,  Family  Cokimel.«NII>A.    (p.  I46.) 
The  Shield-backed  bugs.  Family  Scutellerida.   (p.  146 ) 
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Classification  of  ihe  Hsteroptera. 

{For  advanced  studt-nis.) 

In  order  to  use  the  followini;  table  for  determining  the  families  of 
bnc:s,  the  slufient  should  become  familiar  with  the  names  applied  to 
diiicrent  parts  of  the  fore-wings  of  these  insects.  The  thickened 
basal  portion  is  composed  of  two  pieces  joined  together  at  their 
sides;  one  of  these  is  narrow  and  is  the  part  next 
to  the  scutellum  when  the  wings  are  closed  (Fig. 
141.  ri):  this  is  distinguished  as  the  r/4iv«cf(c]a'vus). 
The  other  broader  part  is  the  corium  (co'ri<uni)  ml— Diagram  of 
(Fig.  141.  r^?).  The  terminal  portion  of  the  wing-  J^"*"*'  * 
cover  is  designated  as  ilie  vumhrane  (Fig.  141,  m.) 
In  certain  families  a  triangular  portion  of  the  terminal  part  of  the 
corittm  is  separated  as  a  distinct  piece;  this  is  the  cuntus  (cu'ne-us) 
(Fig.  141,  or).  In  certain  other  cases,  a  narrow  piece  on  the  cosul) 
margin  of  the  corium  is  separated  by  a  suture;  this  is  the  emMium 
(em-boli-um)  (Fig.  141,0. 


Fig.  140. 


P».  147. 


TABLB  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILIES  OP  THE 

HETEROPTERA. 

A   Antennae  shorter  than  the  head,  and  nearly  or  quite  conc^led  in 
a  cavity  beneath  the  eyes. 
R  Hind'tarsi  without  claws. 
C  Fore-tarsi  flattened  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  edge,  and 
without  claws ;  head  overlapping  the  prothorax.  p.  129. 

CoRlSIDi«. 

CC.  Fore-tarsi  of  the  usual  form,  and  with  two  claws;  head  in- 
serted in  the  prothorax.    p^  130.  NoiONECTiDiE. 
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BB.  Hind*tarsi  with  two  daws. 
C.  Caudal  end  of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  a  respiratoiy  tube 
composed  of  a  pair  of  grooved*  tbread-Hke  organs,   p.  1 30. 

N£P1D£. 

CC.  Ci^udal  end  of  abdomen  without  respiratory  tube. 

U.  Legs  iiattened,  fitted  for  swimming  ;  caudal  end  of  the  ab- 
domen furnished  with  a  pair  of  strap-like  appendages  (these 
appendages  are  retractile  and  are  frequently  withdrawn  from 

sight),  p.  131  Belostohida. 

DD.  Legs  fitted  for  walking;  abdomen  without  strap>like 
caudal  appendages. 

E.  Without  ocelli,    p.  133  Nauci jRiDiC. 

EE.  Ocelli  present,    p.  133  GalgulidvE. 

A  A.  Antennae  at  least  as  long  as  the  head,  usually  free,  rarely  {I  hy- 
matidoi  fitting  in  a  groove  under  the  lateral  margin  of  the  pro- 
notum. 

B.  Body  linear;  head  as  long  as  the  three  thoracic  s^^ents. 

p.  136  LlMNOBATin.€. 

BB.  Hotly  of  various  forms,  but,  when  linear,  witli  the  liead  shorter 

tliaii  ilie  thorax. 

C.  I-ast  segment  of  the  tarsi  more  or  less  split,  and  with  the 
claws  inserted  before  the  ^>ex. 

D.  Body  usually  elongated;  prothorax  narrow;  beak  four^ 
jointed;  second  and  third  pairs  of  1^  extremely  long  and 

slender,    p.  135  Hydrobatid.c. 

DD.  Body  usually  stout,  oval,  and  broadest  across  the  protho- 
rax;  beak  three-jointed;  legs  not  extremely  long.    p.  134. 

CC  Last  segment  of  the  tarsi  entire,  and  with  the  claws  inserted 
at  the  apex. 

D.  Antennae  (our-jointed.* 

E.  Wing*covers  resembling  network,  and  very  rarely  (/YriMtf 
with  any  distinction  between  the  «>rium  and  the  mem- 
brane,    p.  139  TlNGiriDiE. 

» 'iE.  Wing-covers  of  various  forms  or  absent,  but  not  of  the 
form  presented  by  the  Tingitidae.   Sec  Fig.  165. 
F.  Beak  three-jointed. 


*In  certain  families  there  are  minute  intermediate  s^ments  between  the 
principal  segments  of  the  «atenn«.  For  ibe  purposes  of  this  uble  these 
intermediate  segments  are  not  counted. 
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G.  Wing-covers  when  well  developed  with  a  cuneus  (Fig. 
143);  those  forms  in  which  the  adult  has  rudimeataiy 

wing-covers  have  no  occUi.   p.  140  —  AcANTHiiDiB. 

GG.  Wing-covers  when  well  developed  without  a  cuneus; 
tiiose  forms  in  which  the  adult  has  rudimentary  wing- 
covers  have  ocelli. 
H.  Ocelli  uaniing. 

I.  Body  linear,    p.  136  EMESiDiE. 

II.  Body  greatly  flattened,    p.  139.  Aradida. 

III.  Body  of  ondinacy  form.   p.  157.  ReduvIid^. 
HH.  Ocelli  present,  though  sometimes  difficult  to  see. 

I.  Beak  very  long,  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  inter- 
mediate rox^.     p.  134.   SALDiDiE. 

II.  Reak  not  reaching  the  inicrniediate  coxae. 

J.  Front  legs   with  greatly   thickened  femora, 
p.  138  ,  PHYMATIDit. 

JJ.  Front  femora  somewhat  thickened,  but  much 
less  than  half  as  wide  as  long.   p.  137. 

REDUVlIDiC. 

FF.  Beak  four-jointed. 
G.  Front  legs  fitted  for  grasping  prey,  the  tibijc  being 
armed  with  spines  and  capable  of  beintj  closed  tightly 
upon  the  femora,  which  are  stout.  In  the  forms  with 
long  wings  the  membrane  is  usually  furnished  with 
four  long  veins,  bounding  three  discal  cells  which  are 
often  open.  From  these  cells  diverge  veins  which 
form  several  marginal  cells.  (Fig.  142)*  p«  (38' 

NABIOiE. 

GG.  Front  legs  fitted  for  walking. 

H.  Wing-covers  with  cuneus.  Membrane  witli  one 
or  two  closed  cells  at  its  base,  otherwMsc  with  )ut 

veins.   (Fig.  144.)   p.  140  CapsidvE. 

HH.  Wing- covers  without  cuneus.  Membrane  with 
four  or  five  simple  or  anastomosing  veins  arising 
from  the  base ;  or  with  a  large  number  of  veins  aris- 
ing from  a  cross*vetn  at  the  base. 

I.  Ocelli  wanting;  membrane  with  two  large  cells 
at  the  base,  and  from  these  arise  about  eight 
branching  veins.    (Fig.  145.)  p.  140. 

FYRRHOCORIDiE, 

II.  Uccili  usually  present. 
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J.  Head  with  a  ttansvcfse  incision  in  front  of  the 
ocelli,  which  are  always  present.  (Fig.  175.) 
p.  143   ..Berytida. 

JJ.  Head  without  transverse  incision. 

K.  Membrane  with  four  or  five  simple  veins 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  membrane  ;  the 
two  inner  ones  sometimes  joined  to  a  cell  near 

the  base.  (Fig.  146.)  p.  142  LvGAiDA. 

KK.  Membrane  with  many,  usually  forked 
veins,  springing  from  a  transverse  basal  vein. 

(Fig.  147.)    p.  143  COREIDA. 

'  DD.  Antennae  five-jointed. 

E.  Scutellum  nearly  flat,  narrowed  behind. 
F.  Tibiae  unarmed  or  furnished  wilh  very  sliort  spines. 

p  144  Penta  roNiiD-t. 

FF.  Tibia:  armed  with  strong  spines  in  rows.   p.  143- 

Cydkida. 

EE.  Scutellum  very  cpnvex,  covering  nearly  the  whole  ab- 
domen. 

F.  Lateral  margins  of  the  scutellum  with  a  furrow  in 
which  the  edge  of  the  wing-cover  fits  when  closed. 

p.    146  COKIMEI./ENlD.f:. 

FF.  Lateral  margins  ul  the  scutellum  wiihoul  a  furrow, 
p.  146  SCUTELLERID.«. 

In  liie  fc)ll(jwing  pages  we  ha\  c  fliscusscd  the  families  of  the  Hete- 
ropiera  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  arranged  by  writers 
on  these  insects.  The  aquatic  families  are  placed  first,  the  semi- 
aquatic  next*  and  the  terrestrial  last,  We  do  not  believe,  however* 
that  this  represents  well  the  lines  of  development  of  these  insects.  It 
seems  probable  to  us  that  some  of  the  terrestrial  forms,  as  the  Penta- 
tomidae,  resemble  the  ancient  Hetcroptera  more  closely  than  do  the 
aquatic  forms  :  and  that  the  aquatic  forms  are  really  very  highly  spe- 
cialized and  represent  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lines  of  development. 
Perhaps  the  Scnteilerida:  represent  the  summit  of  another  line. 
But  as  we  have  been  unable  to  give  the  matter  sufficiently  thorough 
Study  to  warrant  our  proposing  a  new  arrangement,  it  seems  best  to 
follow  the  old  one,  merely  indicating  our  belief  in  the  necessity  for  a 
revision  of  the  suborder. 
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Family  Cori551d;k  (Co-riVi^]«). 
The  Water-boattmn, 

These  are  oval,  gray  and  black,  mottled  bugs,  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  occur  in  the  streams, 
ponds,  and  lakes  of  the  whole  United 

States.  The  characteristic  form  and 
markings  of  these  insects  are  shown  in 
Figure  148.  These  VVatcr-boatmcn 
have  the  body  flattened  above,  and 
swim  upon  the  ventral  surface ;  in 
these  respects  they  differ  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  next  family.  u^  —CfriSa  unjuuita. 

The  body  of  these  insects,  as  they  swmi  tlirough  the 
water,  is  almost  completely  enveloped  in  air,  which  glitters 
like  a  silver  armor.  This  air  is  breathed  by  the  insects  while 
they  remain  under  water,  and  in  good  water  it  is  purified 
by  contact  with  the  fine  particles  of  air  scattered  tlirough 
the  water:  so  that  the  insects  can  breathe  their  coats  of  air 
again  and  again  indefinitely.  This  is  the  case  especially 
when  they  are  in  their  favorite  attitude,  anchored  near  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  or  aquarium.  Here  they  will  remain  for 
a  long  time  clinging  to  some  object  by  their  fore  legs,  and 
with  their  hind  legs  stretched  out  sidewise ;  these  they  move 
frequently  as  when  swimming.  The  result  of  this  movement 
18  to  cause  a  current  of  water  to  pass  over  the  coat  of  air, 
purifying  it. 

Tlie  body  of  these  insects  with  the  air  clinging  to  it  is 
much  lighter  than  water ;  consequently,  whenever  they  loose 
their  hold  upon  the  object  to  which  they  have  been  clinging, 
they  rise  quickly  to  the  surface,  unless'  they  prevent  it  by 
swimming.  They  occasionally  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  can  leap  into  the  air  from  the  water  and  take 
flight.  They  feed  upon  other  injects  and  lay  their  eggs 
upon  water-plants.  All  of  the  North  American  species  of 
this  family  belong  to  the  genus  Corisa  (Cor'i  sa). 
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Family  Notonectida  (No-to-nec'ti-ds). 

The  Back-swimmers, 

The  Back-swimmers  have  the  back  shaped  like  the 
bottom  of  a  boat,  instead  of  flat  like  the  true  water*boatmen 
and  they  differ  from  all  other  aquatic  bugs  in  that  they 
always  swim  on  their  backs. 

The  favorite  attitude  of  the  Back-swimmers  is  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  back  downward,  with  the  hind  end 
of  the  body  projecting  sufficiently  to  admit  of  air  being 
drawn  into  the  space  beneath  the  wings.  When  in  this 
portion  their  long  oar-like  hind  legs  are  stretched  outward 
and  forward,  ready  for  action.  When  disturbed  they  dart 
away  toward  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  carrying  a  supply  of 
air  beneath  their  wings.  Occasionally  these  insects  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  backs  uppermost ; 
and,  like  the  water-boatmen,  they  can  leap  into  the  air  from 
the  water  and  take  flight. 

The  Back-swimmers  feed  upon  insects  and  other  small 
animals.  In  collecting  them  care  must  be 
taken  or  they  will  inflict  painful  stings  with 

♦  ^BT  *       their  sharp  and  powerful  bcak.::>. 
_  The  greater  number  of  our  common  spe- 

Pl6. 149.— JVWmM/'*  1  .      r  ,  1  %T 

umdmlata.  cics  uf  this  family  belong  Lo  the  genus  Noto* 
tucta  (No-to-nec'ta)  (Fig.  149). 


Family  NEPiDiC  (Nep'i-dae). 

The  Water-scorpions. 

The  Water-scorpions  have  two  long  bristles  on  the  end 
of  the  body,  which  arc  grooved  on  the  inner  side.  By  put- 
ting these  bristles  together  a  long  tube  is  formed,  which  the 

insects  can  project  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  ob- 
tain air  for  breathing,  while  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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pond,  Stilted  on  their  long  legs,  or  clinging  head  downward 
to  the  stems  of  plants. 

The  most  common  members  of  this  family  belong  to  the 
genus  Ranaira  (RanVtra)  (Fig.  1 50).  These  are  long,  slender 
bugs  with  long,  slender  legs.  The 
only  other  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily  found  in  the  United  States  is  Nepa 
apiculata  (Ne'pa  arpic-u  la'ta).  In 
this  species  the  body  is  oval,  flat, 
and  thin,  and  measures  about  two 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  not  includ- 
ing  the  breathing-tube,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
long.    (See  Fig,  214,  p.  174.) 

The  Water-scorpions  live  among 
rubbish  or  on  the  stems  of  water- 
plants,  in  ponds  and  in  the  quiet  parts 
of  our  streams.  They  are  carnivo- 
rous, and  have  the  first  pair  of  legs 
fitted  for  seizing  prey.  In  these  legs 
the  coxa  is  very  long,  and  the  femur 
is  furnished  with  a  groove  into  which  «so.-*«»«fr«A«». 
the  tibia  and  tarsus  fit  like  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  into 
the  handle. 

Owing  to  tlie  linear  form  of  the  body  of  Ranaira,  and  to 
the  dirt  with  which  it  is  usually  covered,  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  detect  the  presence  of  this  insect  among  the  rubbish 
where  it  is  found.  Doubtless  this  resemblance  to  a  dirty 
stick  aids  it  greatly  in  the  capture  of  insects,  small  fish,  and 
other  unwary  animals  upon  which  it  preys. 

Family  BELOSTOMiDiE  (Bel-os-tom'i-dae). 
Tki  GioHi  Watir^ugs, 

We  have  named  these  insects  the  Giant  Water-bugs  as 
the  family  includes  the  largest  Heteroptera  now  in  existence. 
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Figure  151  represents  a  common 
form,  natural  size.  Like  other 
water-bugs,  these  insects  fly  readily 
from  pond  to  pond,  and  they  are 
frequently  attracted  to  h'ghts. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where 
electric  lights  are  used,  into  which 
they  sometimes  fly  and  are  killed 
by  hundreds.  On  this  account 
they  are  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  "Electric-light 
Bugs ;  **  and  in  some  sections  the 
absurd  idea  prevails  that  they  have 
appeared  only  recently,  as  if  they 
were  in  some  way  a  product  of  the 
electric  light. 

Figure  151  represents  Behstmna  americanum  (Be-los'to- 
ma  a-mer-i-ca'num).  In  Belostoma  the  front  femora  are 
grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  tibiae,  as  in  the  preceding 
family.  Another  common  representative  of  the  family  is 
Benacus griseus  (Be-na'cus  gris'e-us).  This  resembles  Betas' 
toma  amertcamm  very  closely,  but  can  be  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  absence  of  the  femoral  groove. 

There  are  other  species  of  the  family  which  are  smaller 
and  belong  to  the  genus  Zaitha  (Za'i-tha).  Figure  152  rep- 
resents one  of  tliese,  natural  size. 

In  the  far  West  there  is  a  common  spe- 
cies which  is  an  inch  and  a  lialf  long  and 
about  half  as  broad  ;  tliis  is  Serphus  dilatatus 
(Ser'phus  dil-a-ta'tusV  These  insects  are 
known  to  California  children  as  *'  Toc-hitcrs," 
owing  to  the  great  interest  they  are  su{)- 
posed  to  take  in  the  feet  of  waders  and 
swimmers. 

The    Giant  Water-bugs   are  rapacious 
creatures,  feeding  on  other  insects  and  small  fish.  With 
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many  of  them  the  female  fastens  her  eggs  on  the  top  of  her 
own  back  with  a  thin  layer  of  waterproof  glue  which  she 
secretes  for  this  purpose. 

Family  NaucoriD/E  (Nau-cor'i-dae). 

The  Creeping  Water-hugs* 

This  is  a  small  family  containing  water-bugs  of  a  moder* 
ate  size,  in  which  the  front  legs  are  fitted  for  graspinj^  and 
the  middle  and  hind  legs  for  walking.  They  are  flat-bodied, 
chiefly  ovai  insects,  and  without  appendages  at  the  hind  end 
of  the  body. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  predaceous ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Uhler,  they  are  fond  of  retidy  and  grassy, 
quiet  waters,  where  they  creep  about  like  the  Predaceous 
Diving.beetles,  creeping  and  half  swimming  around  and  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  sprays  of  the  submerged  plants,  and 
suddenly  seizing  any  unlucky  water-boatman  or  other  insect 
that  happens  to  be  within  reach. 

Figure  153  represents  Pclocoris  femarata  fPe-loc'o-ris 
fcm-o-ra  ta'),  tlic  only  >pccics  found  in  the  States  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.    Several  other  species  are  found 
in  the  Western  States.    These  belong  to  the  ^'cnus 
y^w^riW5  (Am-bry'sus),  which  differs  from  Priocoris  /v.o- 
in  having  the  front  margin  of  the  prothorax  very  deeply 
sinuate. 

Family  GalguuD/E  (Gal-gu'Ii-dai). 

The  Toad'Shaped  Bugs. 

There  is  sometimes  found  on  the  muddy  margins  of 
streams  or  in  marshes,  where  the  soil  is  moist,  a  curious  bug, 
which  on  account  of  its  short  and  broad  body  and  projecting 
eyes  reminds  one  of  a  toad  ;  this  is  Galgulus  ocutaitts  (Gargu* 
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lus  OC>U-la'tus)  (Fig.  154),  the  most  common  member  of  this 

# family.  Another  species,  Mononyx  stygicns  {)«\o\\  o- 
nyx  sty^'i-ciis),  closely  resembles  this  one  in  form, 
but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
only  a  single  claw  on  each  front  tarsus.  A  third 
Fg^i54^-  member  of  the  family  is  Pelogonus  americamts  (Pe- 
^ufumt,  log'o-nus  a-mer-i-ca'nus) ;  this  is  a  smaller  insect, 
with  a  more  oblon^;  body,  and  of  a  velvety-black  color. 
These  three  are  all  of  the  species  of  this  family  that  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States.  They  all  are  predaceous. 
Some  members  of  this  family  are  known  to  make  burrows 
for  themselves,  and  to  live  for  a  part  of  the  time  beneath 
the  ground. 

Family  Saldu).4!:  (Sal'di-dae). 

Tk£  Shore-hugs. 

These  are  certain  small  bugs,  of  dark  colors  with  white 
or  yellow  markings,  and  with  long  antennae,  which  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  lakes,  and  upon  damp  soils, 
especially  of  marshes  near  our  coasts.  The  shape  of  these 
Shore-bugs  is  shown  by  Figure  153  ;  they  belong  to 
the  genus  Salda^  the  only  genus  representing  this 
family  in  the  United  States,  although  many  species 
occur  here.  p,^ 

Some  of  the  Shore-bugs  dig  burrows,  and  live 
for  a  part  of  the  time  beneath  tile  ground.  Tliey  take 
fliglit  (}uickly  when  disturbed,  but  alight  after  flying  a  short 
distance. 

Family  VEUiDiB  (Ve-li'l-dae). 

The  Broad'shonldi  rt  d  WiXtcr-st riders. 
There  are  many  buj^s  that  run  ii})on  the  surface  of  tlie 
water.  The  ;4reater  number  of  them  beioni;  to  the  next  fam- 
ily; but  there  are  several  genera  which  represent  a  family 
distinct  from  the  true  Water-striders,  and  which  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that  the  body  is  broad* 
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est  across  the  prothorax.    These  Broad-shouldered  Water- 
striders  constitute  the  family  Veliuiw.    They  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  h'ves  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  often  con- 
gregating in  scliools  containing  hundreds  of  individuals  ;  but 
they  usually  remain  near  the  banks  of  the  stream  or  pond, 
and  sometimes  they  leave  the  water,  mov- 
ing on  the  land  with  great  freedom.    Like  -^^^S* 
the  members  of  tlic  allied  families,  they  are  ^^R^ 
predaceous.    Figure  i  56  represents  one  of  I  f^^^Pyi, 
these  insects  somewhat  enlarged.  W  n\ 

Fig.  156. — Khaiovtlia 

Family  HYDROBATIDiB  (Hyd-ro-bat'i-dae). 

The  Waterstriders. 

On  the  quiet  pools  of  a  running  stream  or  the  calm 
waters  of  a  protected  pond  may  be  found  swarms  of  slender 
long-legged  insects  that  seem  to  find  the  water  surface  a 
pavement  well  suited  for  their  airy  feet.  If  your  approach 
is  stealthy  you  may  see  them  resting  motionless  as  if  ab- 
sorbed in  gazing  at  their  own  reflections  in  the  mirror  below 
them;  but  disturb  them»  and  so  swiftly  do  they  move 
that  they  seem  but  darting  lines  as  they  circle  around  and 
around  each  other  in  a  mystic  dance.  If  you  watch  them 
closely  you  may  see  one  leap  into  the  air  after  some  approach- 
ing insect. 

These  are  the  true  Water-striders.  In  some  of  them  the 

body  is  long  and  narrow,  as 
shown  in  Figure  157;  in 
others  it  is  oval ;  but  in  all 
it  is  widest  back  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  thus  differing  from 
the  form  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding family. 

In  the  winter  they  stow 
F>ct».-/r,jr»#wr*«*#n/w#.       themselves  away  under  the 

banks  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  do  not  come  to 
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the  surface  until  lured  there  by  tiic  warm  weather  of  spring. 
They  then  lay  their  eggs,  gluing  them  fast  to  water-plants. 

There  arc  members  of  this  family  that  live  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land. 

Family  LlMNOBATiD^fi  (Lim-no-bat't-dx). 

The  Marsk4readers, 

Only  a  single  species  of  this  family,  the  Marsh-tread er, 
Limnobaies  lincata  (^Lim-nob'a-tes  lin-e-a'ta).  is  found  in  the 

United  States.    This  is  represented  j^reatiy 
enlar«^ed  "by  Figure  158.    Althoui^h  not  an 
uiu'ominon  species,  it  is  rarely  seen  on  ac- 
count of  its  small  size  and  quiet  habits.  It 
ca;i  be  rcco^jnized  bv  its  linear  form  and 
the  great  Icn^'th  of  its  head,  which  is  longer 
T   than  the  thorax.    It  crawls  about  on  the 
\    surface  of  the  water  or  mud,  or  climbs  upon 
1   water-plants  and  sticks  prt)jectingf  from  the 
water;  it  seems  to  prefer  sta^niant  ponds 
or  marshes.    We  do  not  icnow  upon  what 
it  feeds. 

Family  Emesid.-e  \  C-mes'i-dae). 
The  Tkrcad-ltgged  Bugs. 
This  family  includes  a  small  number  of  insects  in  which 
the  body  is  vcr\  slender  and  the  middle  and  hind  legs  are 
thread-like ;  but  the  fore 
legs  are  fitted  for  grasping, 
resembling  much  those  of 
the  Mantes.    Our  most 
common   species  is  the 
Long-legged  Emesa,  Entc- 
Sa  longipcs  (Em'e-sa  lon'- 
gi-pes),    which   is  repre- 
sented by  Figure  159.  This  f^"^  xi^.-E>n„a  hngi/^t 
is  found  upon  trees,  or  sometimes  swinging  by  its  long  legs 
from  the  roofs  of  sheds  or  barns.    It  is  predaceous. 
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Family  Reduviid^  (Rcd-u-vi  i-dae). 
Tki  Assassin^gs, 

There  are  many  bugs  which  destroy  their  fellows,  but 
the  members  of  this  family  are  so  pre-eminently  prcdaccous 
that  we  call  them  the  Assassin-bui;s.  Altliougli  they  usually 
live  on  the  blood  of  insects,  in  some  cases  they  attack  the 
hii;her  animals,  and  occasionally  even  man  sutlers  from 
them.  Care  should  he  used  in  collectincr  them,  as  some 
are  apt  to  inilict  painful  stings  with  their  bealcs.  In  this 
family  the  beak  is  only  thiee-jointed,  and  when  not  in  use 
the  tip  rests  in  a  groove  between  the  fore  legs.  1  he  family  is 
a  very  large  one,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  American 
species. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  one  sometimes  fuuls,  in  basements 
and  in  rooms  but  little  used,  a  bug  which  presents  a  very 
curious  appearance  from  having  its  body  and  legs  completely 
covered  with  dust,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  living  mass  of  lint 
as  it  moves  around.  This  is  the  Masked  Bed-bug  Hunter, 
Opskoetus  personatus  (Op-si-cce'tus  per-so-na'tub).  This 
species  infests  houses  for  the  sake  of  preying 
upon  bed-bugs ;  it  also  feeds  upon  flies  and  other 
insects.  Its  mask  is  worn  only  during  youth,  and 
consists  of  particles  of  dust  and  fibres  which  ad- 
here to  a  sticky  substance  with  which  the  body, 
legs,  and  antenna;  are  covered.  The  ad  ilt  i> 
black  or  very  dark  brown,  and  is  represented  by 
Figure  160. 

A  closely  allied  species,  which  is  black  marked  ^^/'-i'/wx /jil 
with  red,  insinuates  itself  into  beds  for  a  less  com- 
mendable  purpose  than  that  of  its  ally,  for  it  sucks  human 
blood  at  first  hand.  This  insect  occurs  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States ;  it  is  the  Big  Bed-bug,  Conor/anus  sanguisu' 
gus  (Co-nor'hi-nus  san-gui-su'gus).  Nearly  all  the  members 
of  this  family,  however,  live  upon  trees  and  other  plants,  and 
prey  upon  insects. 
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Family  Nabid^  (Nab'i-dae). 

The  Vamsei-bugs. 

We  have  called  the  members  of  this  family  the  Damsel- 
bugs  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Httle  girl  *'  being  the  mean- 
ing of  Coriscus,  the  scientific  name  of  our  most  common 
genus. 

Figure  161  represents  a  wing-cover  of  a  member  of  this 
family,  and  will  illustrate  the  venation  char- 
acteristic of  it»  although  in  some  species  the 
wings  are  usually  rudimentary.   We  have, two 
Pic.       common  members  of  this  family,  one  blonde 
and  the  other  black. 

The  Blonde  Damsel-bug,  Cariscus  ferus(<Z<ytWcM&  fe'rus), 
is  about  one-third  inch  in  length,  and  pale  yellow,  with  nu- 
merous minute  brown  dots.  This  species  is  widely  distrib- 
uted, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It 
secretes  itself  in  flowers  or  among  the  foliage  of 
various  herbaceous  plants,  and  captures  small  in- 
sects, upon  which  it  feeds.  There  are  several 
other  species  that  closely  resemble  this  one. 

The  Black  Damsel-bug,  Coriscus subeolmptraius  no.  161.- 
(sub-co4e-op-tra'tus)  (Fig.  i62)»  is  very  common  in 
the  Northern  States.   It  is  of  a  shining  jet-black 
color,  with  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  and  the  legs  yellowish* 
Usually  this  species  has  very  short,  rudimentary  wings,  but 
a  form  with  long  wings  is  sometimes  found. 

Family  PHYMATIDiS  (Phy-mat'i-dae). 

The  A  mbush-bugs. 

The  most  common  member  of  this  family  is  Phymata 
wjo.   wolffii  (Phy-ma'ta  wolf'i  i)  (Fig.  163).    It  is  a  ijreenish 
insect,  with  a  black  band  across  the  broadly  expanded 
abdomen.    It  conceals  itself  in  flowers,  and  captures 
Fic.  163.  the  insects  which  come  to  sip  nectar.    It  is  cspe- 
^Sr/"  cially  abundant  among  the  flowers  of  the  golden-rod. 
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Fig,  164. 
Armdmt 
acmtmt. 


It  has  wonderfully  strong,  grasping  front  legs,  and  can  over- 
come insects  much  larger  than  itself. 

Family  ARADiDifi  (A-radl^ae). 

The  Flat-bugs, 

These  are  the  flattest  of  all  bugs,  the  body  appearing  as 
if  it  had  been  stepped  upon.  They  live  in  the  cracks 
or  under  the  bark  of  decaying  trees.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  especially  adapted  for  gliding  about  in 
these  cramped  situations.  They  are  usually  of  a 
dull -brown  color,  but  are  sometimes  varied  with 
reddish  or  pale  markings.  Figure  164  represents 
a  common  species. 

Family  TiNGITIDiG  (Tin-git'i^ae). 

The  iMce-bugs. 

Dainty  as  fairy  brides  are  these  tiny,  lace-draped  insects. 
One  glance  at  the  fine  white  meshes  that  cover  the  wings 
and  spined  thorax  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  other  insects,  for  these  are  the  only  ones  that  are  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  fine  white  Brussels  net.  They  live  upon 
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the  juices  of  plants,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Hawtliorn  Tingis 
(Fig.,  165)  sometimes  prove  too  numerous  for  the  health  of 
their  plant  host. 
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They  arc  very  small  insects,  rarely  measuring  more  tli; 
one  ci<^litli  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their  eggs  are  fastened  lu 
leaves,  and  covered  by  a  brown,  sticky  substance;  they 
appear  more  like  fungi  than  like  the  eggs  of  other  insects 
(Fig.  i66). 

Family  AcANTiiiiDiB  (Ac^n.thi'i-d«). 

T/w  Btd-bug  and  the  Flower-bugs, 

The  Bed-bug,  Acanthia  Uctularia  (A-can'thi-a  lec-tu-la'- 
ri-a),  is  a  well-known  pest  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  reddish  brown  in  color, 
and  measures  when  full-y;rown  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fifth  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  ovate 
tki,%  Uctularia.  \i\  outluic  and  IS  vcry  Hat  (rtg.  167).  It  is 
win*^!ess,  or  has  very  short  and  rudimentary  wini;-covcrs. 

The  Bed-bug  is  a  nocturnal  insect,  hidins^  by  day  in  the 
cracks  of  furniture  and  beneath  various  objects.  Bed-bni^s 
are  easily  destroyed  by  wetting  the  cracks  in  which  they 
hide  with  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  is 
sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of  bed-bug  poison.  Py- 
rcthrum  powder  blown  into  the  cracks  will  destroy  these 
insects,  and,  unlike  corrosive  sublimate,  is  not  poisonous  to 
man.  A  closely  allied  species^  A,  kiruttdinis  (hir-un<di'nis) 
occurs  in  nests  of  the  barn-swallow. 

There  are  certain  small  bugs  that  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Bed-bug,  but  which  have  wing-covers  that  are  almost  alwajrs 
fully  developed.     These  are  the  Flower-bugs. 
They  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  ^^^s-^^^T'^ 
often  upon  trees  and  flowers,  sometimes  under 
bark  or  rubbish.  They  are  predaceous.  Figure 
]68  represents  a  wing-cover  of  one  of  these  insects. 

Family  CAPSlD.ii  (Cap'si-dae), 

The  Leaf-bugs, 

This  is  the  largest  family  of  the  Heteropter^;  the 
members  of  it  live  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  plants, 
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from  which  they  derive  their  nourishment,  but 
some  of  them  are  predaceous.  The  most  avail- 
able character  for  distinguishing  these  insects  is 
the  structure  of  the  wing-covers ;  at  the  base  of 
the  membrane  there  are  one  or  two  cells,  otherwise  the 
membrane  is  without  veins  (Fig.  169). 

More  than  two  hundred  species  belonging  to  this  fam- 
ily are  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States. 
Figure  170  represents  the  Four-lined  Leaf-bug, 
^N,  Pmciioeapsus  Hneatus  (Poe-cil-o-cap'sus  lin-e-a'tus), 
a  yellow  bug,  with  its  prothorax  and  wing- 
Ptc  covers  marked  with  black,  which  is  abundant 

pe^au  limta.  ^^^.j^  gunamer  on  the  leaves  of  currant- 
bushes  and  of  sage. 

Family  PYRRHOCORiDiE  (Pyr-rho^or'i-daB), 

The  Red-bug  Family, 

The  members  of  this  family  are  rather  stout  and  heavily 
formed  bugs,  and  are  generally  black  or  brown, 
marked  with  red.   Some  members  of  the  next 
family  resemble  these  in  markings,  but  the  two 
families  can  be  distinguished  by  the  venation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  wing-covers.    In  this  family  there  are 
two  la'  ge  cells  at  the  base  of  the  membrane,  and  frofn  these 
arise  branching  veins  (Fig.  171). 

The  most  important  species  of  this  family  is  the  Red-bug, 
or  Cotton-staincr,  Djsiurcus  suture/lus  (Dys-der'cus  su-tu- 
rcrius)(Fig.  172).  The  adult  is  of  a  reddish  color;  the  wing- 
covers  are  pale  brown,  with  pale-yellow  stripes.   The  young 
are  bright  red,  with  black  legs.    They  do  much 
\\fj    damage  b\'  piercing  the  stems  and  bolls  of  the 
cotton-plant  and  sucking  the  juices,  but  do  much 
J^f\     more  damage  by  staining  the  cotton  in  the  open- 
f^mi      iiig  bolls.  They  also  puncture  the  rind  of  oranges 
/  in  Florida,  so  that  decay  soon  sets  in,  and  the 

Ptc.  i7*.->zb''-fruit  drops.    These  insects  can  be  trapped  by 
r'«SM.     "laying  chips  of  sugar-cane  around  the  cotton- 
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fields.  In  orange  5^ roves  heaps  of  cotton-seed  as  well  as 
pieces  of  sugar-cane  will  be  found  useful ;  the  insects  will 
collect  in  these  places  and  can  be  scalded  to  death. 


Family  LVGvtiD^  (Ly-gae'i-dae). 

The  Chinck^g  Family* 

This,  too,  is  a  large  family,  about  one  juiiuhcil  and 
fiUy   species   beinfj  known   to  occur   in  the 
United  States.     Here  the  membrane  of  tlic 
wing-covers  is  furnished  with  four  or  five  simple 
Fhs. vti^       veins,  wliicli  arise  from  ihc  base  of  the  mem- 
brane; sometimes  the  iwo  inner  veins  are  joined  to  a  cell 
near  the  base  (Fig.  173). 

This  family  contains  the  Chinch-bug,  Blissus  hncoptcrus 
(Blis'sus  leu-cop'te-rus),  the  most  destructive  member  uf  the 
Heteroptera  occurring  in  the  United  States. 
Although  quite  widely  distributed,  its  injuries 
have  attracted  most  attention  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  it  has  destroyed  many 
million  dollars*  worth  of  grain.  It  is  a  smiill  Pir..  174.— *//ff«f 
bug,  measuring  less  than  one  sixLh  of  an  inch 
in  length.  In  Figure  174  it  is  represented  slightly  enlarged 
and  greatly  enl.irged.  It  is  blackish  in  color,  with  snowy- 
white  wing -covers,  each  marked  with  a  dark  spot  and 
Y-shaped  line,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  species  is  di- 
morphic, there  being  a  short-winged  form. 

There  are  two  generations  of  the  Chinch-bug  each  year; 
tliey  winter  as  full-grown  insects  and  hide  under  rubbish. 
In  the  early  spring  they  come  forth  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
fields  of  grain  upon  the  roots  or  stems  beneath  the  grounrl. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  weeks.  The  nymphs  are  red, 
and  feed  at  first  upon  roots;  afterwards  they  attack  the 
stalks  of  the  plants  they  infest.  In  about  fifty  days  they 
get  their  growth.  About  this  time  the  whole  brood  starts 
out  to  find  new  pastures,  and  they  all  march  on  foot  in  one 
direction,  like  an  amiy.   Although  they  are  tiny  insects  they 
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number  millions,  and  so  attract  much  attention.  As  soon  as 
they  find  a  new  field  of  grain  they  lay  their  eggs  there  for 
another  brood. 

No  satisfactory  means  of  combating  tliis  mscct  was 
known  until  recently.  liut  it  has  now  been  ascertained  tliat 
it  is  destroyed  by  a  contagious  disease  which  can  be  spread 
artificially.  Diseased  bup^s  are  sent  to  places  where  the  dis. 
ease  does  not  exist ;  and  thus  the  contagion  is  spread. 
Extensive  experiments  arc  being  carried  on  in  Kansas  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  and  the  results  so  far  seem  very  encour- 
aging. 

Family  BERYTiDiE  (Be-iyt'i-dae). 
The  Siilt^gs. 

This  family  indttdes  a  small  number  of  land  bugs,  in  which 
the  body,  legs,  and  antenns  are  very  slender,  resembling 

somewhat  the  thread4egged  bugs 
(Emesidse). 

The  stilt  bugs  have  the  tip  of 
the  femora,  the  tip  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  antennae,  and  the  last  joint 
of  the  antennae  somewhat  enlarged 

I (Fig.  175).  Only  two  species  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  Neidfs  muticus  (Ne'i-des 
mu'ti-cus),  which  has  a  prominent 
spine  on  the  vertex  of  the  head ; 
and  Jalysus  spinosns  (Jal'y-sus  spi- 
Pic.  \i^.-j<Mysut$piH9tut.  no'sus),  which,  although  spined  in 
other  places,  lacks  the  .^pine  on  the  vertex. 

These  are  sluggish  insects,  found  in  the  undergrowth  of 
woods  and  in  meadows  nnd  [)asturcs. 

Family  CoreiDvE  (Co-re'i-dae). 

The  Squask4ntg  Famify, 

This  family  is  also  a  very  extensive  one,  including  many 
species.  The  best  character  for  dbtinguishing  the  members 
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of  it  is  the  nature  of  the  venation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
wing4:overs.   This  part  is  furnished  with  many 
veins,  most  of  which  spring  from  a  cross-vein  near 
F.o..^.    Its  base  (Fig.  176). 

The  Squash-bug,  Anasa  tristis  (An'a-sa  tris'- 
tis),  is  a  good  example  of  this  g^reat  family.  These  when  full- 
grown  are  brownish-black  bugs,  with  some  yellow  spots 
along  the  edges  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  177), 
and  are  dirty  yellow  on  the  under  side.  This 
bug  winters  in  the  adult  state,  and  takes  the 
first  opportunity  in  the  spring  to  lay  its  eggs 
on  the  earliest  sprouts  of  squash  and  pumpkin 
vines.  As  soon  as  they  hatch,  the  young  bugs 
attack  the  vines  and  are  apt  to  destroy  them  „  . 

»  *  Fig.  \ij.—Anaia 

entirely.   The  remedy  is  to  protect  the  young 
plants  by  frames  covered  with  netting. 

Family  PENTATOMlDie  (Pen-ta-tom'i*ds). 
The  Stink'hug  Family. 

This  is  a  family  the  taste  and  odor  of  which  most  of  us 
know  to  our  sorrow.  We  learn  the  fia/or  in  one  experience, 
and  conclude  that  once  is  enough  for  a  lifetime.  To  those 
who  live  in  cities  it  may  always  remain  a  mystery  why  one 
berry  looking  just  like  another  should  taste  and  smell  so 
differently ;  but  all  barefooted  boys  and  sun-bonneted  girls 
from  the  country  who  have  picked  the  wild  strawberries  on 
the  hillsides  or  scratched  their  hands  and  faces  in  raspberry 
patches  know  well  the  angular  green  or  brown  bugs  that 
leave  a  loathsome  trail  behind  them  ;  and  they  will  tell  you, 
too,  tliat  the  ijul;s  themselves  are  worse  than  their  trail,  for 
it  is  a  lucky  )-()unjjjstcr  that  has  not  taken  one  of  these  insects 
into  his  mouth  by  mistake  with  a  handful  of  berries. 

It  should  not  be  conckuled,  however,  tliat  only  members 
of  this  family  possess  this  disagreeable  oAox  ;  for  most  of  the 
Ileteroptera  protect  themselves  by  rendering  their  bodies 
unpalatable  in  this  way.    Doubtless  birds  soon  learn  this 
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fact  and  leave  such  bugs  alone.  But  it  is  to  members  of 
this  family  that  the  expressive  name  given  above  is  com- 
monly  applied. 

This  nauseous  odor  is  caused  by  a  fluid  which  is  excreted 
through  two  openings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  side  of 
the  body  near  the  middle  coxae. 

In  this  family  the  antenns  are  five-jointed ;  the  scu< 
tellum,  although  large,  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  abdo. 
men  ;  and  the  front  legs  are  not  fitted  for  digging 
(Fig.  178). 

Some  species  of  this  family  feed  upon  other 
insects,  and  so  are  very  helpful  to  the  farmer,  one 

species  especially  being  a  gallant  fighter  against 
the"  potato-beetle.  Other  species  feed  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  while  others  live  upon  both  A 

vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbagc-bug  or  Calico-back,  Murgantin 
histroJiica  (Mur-gan'ti-a  his-tron'i-ca),  is  very  destructive  to 
cabbai;cs,  radishes,  an  l  turnips  in  the  Southern  States  and 
on  the  Pacific  coa.  t.  It  is  black  with  bands,  stripes,  and 
margins  of  red  or  orange  or  yellow.  The  full-grown  bugs 
live  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  early  spring  each  female 
lays  on  the  under  surface  of  the  younjr  leaves  about  twelve 
eggs  in  two  parallel  rows.  Tiic  young  bugs  are  pale  careen, 
with  black  spots.  They  mature  in  a  few  days,  so  there  are 
many  generations  in  one  season.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  pest,  l>ut  mucli  can  be  done  by  placing 
cabbage  and  turnip  leaves  on  the  ground  in  early  spring, 
and  thus  trapping  them  when  they  first  come  out  of  their 
winter  quarters. 

Family  Cydmd^  ^^Cyd  ni-dx). 

The  Burrower-httgs, 

These  are  oval,  rounded,  or  elliptical  bur^s,  with  five- 
jointed  antennse;  with  the  scutelium  large,  but  less  than 
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half  as  long  as  the  abdomen  ;  and  with  the  front  legs  more 
or  less  flattened,  fitted  for  digging  (Fig.  179). 

The  species  are  generally  black  or  very  dark 
brown.    They  are  found  burrowing  in  sandy  places, 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath  sticks  and 
cyrtomt-  stottcs,  OH  at  the  roots  of  erass  and  other  herbajre. 
raf>i7u.   ^\^^.  family  is  not  a  large  one.    The  members  of  it 
probably  feed  upon  plants ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  further 
observation  be  made  upon  the  habits  of  this  family. 

Family  CORiMELiENiDiC  (Cor^i-me-laen'i-dx). 

T/i£  Negro-bugs. 

These  bugs  are  mostly  black,  and  are  beetle-like  in 
appearance;  some  have  a  bluish  or  greenish  tinge,  and  all 
are  very  convex.  The  scutellum  is  very  convex,  and,  as  in 
the  following  family,  covers  nearly  tlic  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men. But  in  this  family  there  is  at  the  base  of 
the  scutellum  on  each  side  a  short  furrow  into 
which  the  edge  of  the  wing-cover  fits  when  at 
rest  All  of  our  species  belong  to  the  genus 
^    „     .  ^  Cofimelana  (Cor-t-me-ls'na). 

Fig.  j8o,— Cor/-  '  ' 

mtimtfMrm,  These  insects  infest  various  plants,  and  often 
Injure  raspberries  and  other  fruit  by  imparting  a  disagreeable 
odor  to  them.  Fig.  180  represents  one  of  these  bugs,  some- 
what  enlarged. 

Family  ScuTF.r.i.F.RiD.i-  (Scu-tcl-lcr'i-da;> 

The  3/udd-backtd  Bugs, 

The  members  of  this  family  resemble  the 
negro-bugs  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
scutellum,  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  abdomen ;  but  the  sides  of  the  scutellum 
are  not  furnished  with  a  groove  for  receiving 
the  edge  of  the  wing-covers.  Fig.  181  rcpre-  fio.  »8i.-^« w 
sents  one  of  these  insects  enlarged.  They  **^«turmatmt, 
feed  upon  plants. 
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Suborder  Farasita  (Par-a-si'U). 

The  Parasita  includes  certain  parasites  of  man  and  other 
mammals,  commonly  known  as  lice.  They  are  windless, 
and  differ  from  other  Hemiptera  in  having  tlie  beak  fleshy 
and  not  jointed.  This  suborder  is  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  only  one  family,  the  Pediculida, 


Family  PEDICULIDiB  (Ped-i-cu'li-dx). 

The  Lice, 

This  family  comprises  the  true  lice,  wliich  differ  from  the 
bird-lice  of  the  order  Mallophaga  in  having  sucking  mouth- 
parts.  The  true  lice  live  on  the  skin  of  mammals,  and  suck 
their  blood. 

There  are  three  sj^ecics  that  infest  man  :  one  living  on 
the  head,  amoni;  the  hair  ;  and  the  other  two  on  the  body. 
Several  species  infest  our  domestic  animals.     The  more 


Fig.  \%a.—H<rn,.ito/>imui 
mtimi,  {From  Law.) 


FlC.  i8^.— //.  eurysttrmmt, 
(From  Law.) 


common  of  these  are  the  louse  of  the  horse  (Fig.  182),  and 
the  louse  of  the  cow  (Fig.  1 83). 

Various  substances  are  used  for  destroying  lice  on  domes- 
tic animals:  among  them  are  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco, 
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an  ointment  made  of  one  part  sulphur  and  four  parts  lard, 
Scotch  snufT,  powdered  wood  ashes,  and  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  remedy  should  be  apph'ed  thoroughly,  and  repeated 
several  times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  young  which  may  hatch  after  the  first  application. 
The  stable  and  the  places  where  the  cattle  are  in  the  habit 
of  rubbing  should  also  be  whitewashed  or  sprayed  with 
kerosene,  or  strong  kerosene  emulsion. 

Suborder  HOMOPTERA  (Ho-mop'te-ra). 

Cicadas^  Lcaf-koppers^  Aphids,  Scaie-higs  and  others. 

The  Homoptera  includes  insects  of  widely  diversified 
form,  but  which  agree,  however,  in  having  the  wings  when 
present  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  and  usually  slop- 
ing roof-like  at  the  sides  of  the  body  when  at  rest,  and  in 

having  tiie  beak  arise  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  lower  side 
of  the  head  ll'i.L;.  140,  U).  The  nanie  is  from  two  Greek 
words;  homos,  same;  and  f>ttron,  a  wini;. 

This  suborder  includes  nine  lamiiies,  which  are  designated 
as  follows : 

The  Cicadas.  Family  CiCADllxi;  (p.  149). 

The  Lanlern-tl)  Family,  Family  FULGORID^E  (p.  151). 

The  Spittle  Insects,  Family  Cercoi'ID^  (p.  152). 

The  Leaf-h(»i>pcrs,  Family  JassiD/E  (p.  153). 

The  Tice-hoppers.  Family  M  KM nKAria-E  (p.  154). 

The  Jumping  Plant-lice,  Faniil\'  PsVLLID^  (p.  155). 

The  Plant-lice,  Family  Aphididj:  (p.  156). 

The  Aleyrodes,  Family  AleyrodiD/E  (p.  163). 

The  Scale-bugs,  Family  QocziUM  (p.  164). 

Classification  of  the  Hhmoptera. 
(/'>/■  advanced  students,) 
TABLE  FOR  DETERUINING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  HOMOPTERA. 

A.  Beak  evidently  arising  from  the  head ;  tarsi  three>jointed :  anten- 
nae minute,  bristle-like. 
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B.  With  three  ocelli,  and  ihe  males  with  musical  organs.  Usually 
large  insects,  with  all  the  wings  entirely  membranous,    p.  149. 

ClCADID^. 

BB.  Ocelli  only  two  in  number  orwantii^;  males  without  musi* 
cal  oiigans. 

C.  Antenne  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  beneath  the 
eyes.    p.  151  FULGORIDiC. 

CC.  Antennae  inserted  in  front  of  and  between  the  eyes. 
D.  Prothorax  not  prolonged  aljf)vc  the  abdomen. 

E.  Hind  tibix  armed  witli  one  or  two  stoui  teeth,  and  the 
tip  crowned  with  short  stout  spines    p.  152.. .  CuKcuPin/E. 
EE.  Hind  tibiae  having  a  row  of  spines  below  p.  15^.  jAssiDiC 
DD.  Prothorax  prolonged  into  a  horn  or  point  above  the 

abdomen,   p.  154  MEUBRACiDiE. 

'  AA.  Beaic  apparently  arising  from  between  the  front  legs,  or  absent: 
tarsi  one  or  iwu  jointed ;  antenne  asually  prominent  and  thread* 
like,  sometimes  wanting. 

B.  Tarsi  usually  two-jointed;  wings  when  present  four  in  number. 
C.  Wings  transparent. 
D.  Hind  legs  fitted  for  leaping;  antennae  nine  or  ten  jointed. 


p.  155  PSVLLID^. 

D.  Legs  long  and  slender,  not  fitted  for  leaping;  antennae 

three  to  seven  jointed,    p.  156^  Aphidid/B. 

CC.  Wings  opaque,  whitish;  wings  and  body  covered  with  a 

wliiti.sh  powder,    p.  163  Ai,FYRonTD.+:. 


BB.  Tarsi  one-jointed  ;  adult  male  without  any  beak,  and  with 
only  two  wings;  female  wingless,  with  the  body  either  scale- 
like or  gall-like  in  form,  or  grub-like  and  clothed  with  wax.  The 
waxy  covering  may  be  In  the  form  of  powder,  of  large  tufts  or 
plates^  of  a  continuous  hiyer»  or  of  a  thin  scale  beneath  which  the 
insea  lives,   p.  164..  CocciDiS. 


Fan)iiy  ClCADID/£  (Ci-cad't<ix). 

The  Cicadas  {Ci^a'das), 

The  large  size  and  well-known  songs  of  the  more  common 
species  of  this  family  render  tliem  familiar  objects.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  Periodical  Cicada  (or  the  seventeen- 
year  locust,  as  it  has  been  improperly  termed)  and  to  the 
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Dog-day  Harvest-fly  (Fig.  184)  to  give  an  idea  of  the  more 

striking  characters  of  this  family.  We 
have  several  species  much  smaller  than 
either  of  these  ;  but  their  characteristic 
form  and  the  presence  of  three  ocelli 
are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  members  of  the  otlier  families. 

The  Periodical  Cicada,  Cicada  sip- 
iendccim  (Ci-ca'da  sep-ten'de-cim ),  is 
very  generally  known  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  in  which 
it  appears,  at  long  intervals  of  time. 
This  periodical  appearance  is  due  to 
the  long  time  required  lor  the  nymphs 
F.c..84.-cv«i^ ^^^^^^^  ^j^^.jj.  ^rrowth— either  seven- 

teen  or  thirteen  years — and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  members 
of  one  generation  appear  in  the  adult  state  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  adult  female  la\s  her  cg;^s  in  slits  which  she 
makes  in  the  twigs  of  trees.  Small  Iruit  is  sometimes  in- 
jured in  this  way.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  six  weeks. 
The  young  nymphs  finding  no  attraction  in  a  world  of  sun- 
shine and  of  flowers,  drop  to  the  ground  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  earth,  thus  commencing  a  voluntary  seclulion 
which  lasts  for  years.  They  live  by  sucking  the  juices  from 
the  roots  of  trees.  In  May  of  the  seventeenth  year  after 
their  retirement  to  their  earthy  cloisters  they  crawl  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  like  renegade  monks ;  and,  leav- 
ing their  nymph-skins  clinging  to  the  tree-trunks,  like  cast- 
off  garments  of  penance,  they  come  .forth,  broad-headed, 
broad-bodied,  dear-winged  creatures,  well  fitted  to  get  all 
the  experience  possible  out  of  a  world  whose  frivolities  they 
have  so  long  scorned.  But,  like  other  creatures,  they  find  a 
life  of  dissipation  very  exhausting,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
they  sing  their  last  song,  lay  their  eg^s,  and  pass  avray. 
In  the  South  these  insects  live  only  thirteen  years  under 
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ground,  but  in  the  North  it  requires  seventeen  years  for  a 
nymph  to  reach  maturity. 

More  than  twenty  distinct  broods  of  this  species  have 
been  traced  out.  In  many  localities  several  broods  coexist; 
this  explains  the  fact  that  in  such  places  these  insects  ap- 
pear several  times  during  a  single  period  of  seventeen  years. 

There  is  a  common  species  of  Cicada  known  as  the  Dog- 
day  Harvest-fly  or  Lyreman,  Cicada  tibkin  (Ci-ca'da  ti*bi'cenX 
which  requires  only  two  years  for  its  development,  and  as 
there  are  two  broods  of  this  species  the  adults  appear  every 
year.  This  Cicada  (Fig.  184)  is  black  and  green  in  color, 
and  more  or  less  powdered  beneath.  And  its  song  is  the 
high,  sharp  trill  that  comes  to  us,  midsummer  noons,  from 
the  depths  of  trees  where  the  singer  is  hidden  amid  the 
foliage,  all  unconscious  that  its  shrill  note  has  for  centuries 
been  a  theme  for  poets. 

Family  FULGORID.^  (Ful.gor'i.dx). 

The  Lanteru'fiy  Family, 

This  family  is  remarkable  for  certain  exotic  forms  which 
it  cofitains.  Chief  among  these  is  the  great  Lantern-fly  of 
Brazil,  which  is  figured  in  many  popular  works  on  insects. 
Scarcely  less  strange  are  the  Candle-flies  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  i)opular  names  of  these  insects  refer  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  phosphorescent,  but  we  know  of  no 
native  species  that  possesses  this  peculiarity.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  typical  form  of  the  body  characteristic 
of  this  family.  The  different  genera  differ  so  greatly,  that 
on  superficial  exammation  they  appear  to  have  very  little  in 
common.  Some  even  resemble  butterflies  and  moths,  while 
others  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  neuropterous  genera. 

The  most  useful  character  for  recognizing  these  insects  is 
the  form  and  position  of  the  antennae.  These  are  bristle- 
shaped,  and  inserted  in  a  button-shaped  base  on  the  side  of 
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the  cheek  bencatli  the  eyes.  Although  the  Fulgoridae  are 
vegetable  feeders,  none  of  our  species  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  agriculturists.  There  are,  however,  certain  exotic 
species  which  do  great  injury  to  crops. 

The  two  accompanying  figures  will  serve  to  show  the 
wonderful  variations  in  form  of  these  insects ;  many  other 
types  exist.  Figure  185  represents  a  common  species  of  Sco- 
lops  (Sco'lops),  which  occurs  in  grassy  places.  In  this  genus 
the  head  is  greatly  prolonged,  as  with  the  exotic  Candle-flies. 


Fig.  \ti.—Sc9h^t.  Fic.  \^.—Ormtnis  t*f>ttn- 

tritnntit. 

Figure  186  represents  Ormenis  scptcntrionalis  (Or'me-ni:?  sep- 
tcn-tri-o-na'lis),  a  beautiful  pale-green  species  powdered  with 
white,  which  feeds  on  wild  grape-vines,  drawing  nourishment 
from  the  tender  shoots  and  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves  during  its 
young  stages. 


Family  Cercopid.E  (Cer-cop'i-dae). 

The  Spittle  Insects  or  Frog-hoppers. 

During  the  summer  months  one  often  finds  upon  various 
shrubs  and  herbs  masses  of  white  froth.  In  the  midst  of 
each  of  these  masses  there  lives  a  young  insect,  a  member  of 
this  family.  In  some  cases  as  many  as  four  or  five  insects, 
inhabit  the  same  mass  of  foam.  The  froth  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  sap,  which  the  insect  has  pumped  from  the  plant, 
by  means  of  its  beak,  and  passed  through  its  alimentary 
canal.  It  is  asserted  that  these  insects  undergo  all  their 
transformations  within  this  mass :  that  when  one  is  about  to 
molt  for  the  last  time,  a  clear  space  is  formed  about  its 
body ;  the  superficial  part  of  the  foam  dries,  so  as  to  form  a 
vaulted  roof  to  a  closed  chamber,  within  which  the  change 
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of  the  skin  is  made.  The  adult  insects  wander  about  on 
herbage  and  trees.  They  have  the  power  of  leaping  well. 
The  name  frog-hoppers  has  doubtless  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  formerly  the  froth  was  called." frog-spittle/'  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  voided  by  tree-frogs  from  their 
mouths.  The  name  is  not»  however,  inappropriate,  for  the 
broad  and  depressed  form  of  our  more  common  species  is 
something  Hke  that  of  a  frog. 

In  this  family  the  antennae  are  inserted  in  front  of  and 
between  the  eyes ;  the  prothorax  is  not  prolonged  back  of  the 
abdomen  (as  in  the  Membracidae) ;  and  the  tibia; 
4ire  armed  \v;tl;  one  or  two  stout  teeth,  and  the 
tip  crowned  witli  .-.liurt,  stout  spines,  as  sliown  in 
Figure  187.   This  figure  represents  the  most  com- 
mon  spittle  insect  of  the  hastern  United  States,   rophora  quiui- 
Aphrophora  qnddraih^ularis  ( A-phroph'o-ra  cjuad- 
ran-gu-la'ris),  and  one  of  its  tibiae  greatly  enlarged. 

Family  jASSlDvfi  yas'si-dae). 

The  Leaf-hoppers. 

The  most  abundant,  members  of  the  Homoptera,  except 
perhaps  the  Aphids,  are  the  leaf-hoppers.  Large  numbers 
of  them  can  be  easily  collected  by  sweeping  grass,  herbage, 
or  the  foliage  of  shrubs. 

The  leaf-hoppers  are  more  slender  than  the  spittle  msects, 
and  are  also  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
M  j^L     hind  tibijE,  which  are  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
1    /By    the  abdomen,  curved,  and  armed  with  a  row  of 
J  ^ip  »   spines  on  each  margin  (Fig.  188). 
Fio.  ttn.-Proc*-       Among  tlie  leaf-hoppers  that  have  attracted 
mIsmm^*.    attention  on  account  of  their  injuries  to  vegeta- 
tion are  the  following:  The  destructive  Leaf-hoj)per,  Cicadula 
fxttwsa  {Ci  did  u  Id  cx-it-i-o'sa).  which  is  represented  greatly 
enlarged  by  Figure  189.  sometimes  infests  winter  wheat 
to  a  serious  extent  in  the  Southern  States.   The  Grape- 
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Fig.    i8g.  — 

Cicttd  Mia 
exit  It's. I . 

(From  the 
A  u  t  b  or*9 
Report  for 
««»•> 


vine  Leaf-hopper,  Erythraneura  vitis  (E-ryth-ro- 
neu'ra  vi'tts).  is  a  well-known  pest  that  infests  the 
leaves  of  the  grai>e.  It  is  about  one-ciglith  inch 
in  length,  crossed  by  two  blood-red  bands,  and  a 
third  dusky  one  at  the  apex.  It  is  often  improp. 
erly  called  the  **Thrip'*  by  grape-growers.  But 
the  termXhrip  or  better  Thrips  should  be  restricted 
to  members  of  the  order  Physopoda.  The  Rose 
Leaf-hopper,  Empoa  rosa  (Em'po-a  ro'sx),  is  also  a 
well-known  pest,  as  it  often  swarms  on  the  kaves 
of  roses,  doing  great  damage.  Its  presence  is 
usLiallv  indicated  by  numerous  white  cast  skins 
adhering  to  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaf-hoppers  can  be  destroyed  by  a  strong  solution 
of  soap,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion.  In  vineyards,  where  the 
use  of  these  substances  would  injure  the  fruit,  they  can  be 
trapped  by  two  persons  carryinj^  a  screen  covered  with 
tarred  paper  on  one  side  of  a  row  of  vines,  wliile  a  third  per- 
son  walking  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  row  friglitens  them 
from  the  vines  on  to  the  screen.  Dead  leaves  and  other 
rubbish,  among  which  these  insects  hibernate,  should  be 
burned  during  the  winter. 

Family  MEMBRACTDiC  (Mem.brac'i-ds). 

The  Tri I  - hoppers. 

Nature  must  have  been  in  a  joking  mood  when  tree- 
hoppers  were  developed,  for  these  little  creatures  are  most 


Fig.  190.— Tree-hoppert. 
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comically  grotesque  in  appearance.  In  general  outline 
they  resemble  beech  nuts,  except  that  many  have  humps  on 
their  backs.  Tlie  prothorax  is  prolonged  back- 
ward like  a  roof  over  tlic  body,  often  quite  covering 
it.  If  the  young  entomologist  wishes  to  laugh,  let 
him  look  at  the  faces  of  tree-hoppers  through  a 
lens  (Fig.  190).  Their  eyes  always  have  a  keen,^^^;^^^/!*^ 
droll  look,  and  the  line  that  separates  the  head 
from  the  prothorax  gives  them  the  appearance  of  wearing 
glasses.  In  some  cases  the  prothorax  is  elevated 
above  the  head,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  peaked 

mBmm»>  nightcap;  in  others  it  is  shaped  like  a  Tam-o- 
^'X'^^fiZ-  Shanter ;  and  sometimes  it  has  horns»  one  on  each 

******  side»  which  have  given  one  species  the  name  of 
the  Buffalo  Tree-hopper. 

Many  species  of  this  family  live  upon  bushes  or  small 
trees,  and  are  all  good  leapers ;  hence  the  com- 
mon  name.  Tree-hoppers.   Some  species  ex- 
crete honey-dew,  and  are  attended  by  ant& 
All  feed  upon  plants,  but  they  seldom  appear  Yva.  194.-  t«u- 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  damage.  *"*** 

The  accompanying  figures  will  show  some  of  the  more 
common  forms  seen  in  this  strange  family  (Figs.  191-194). 

Family  PSYLLIDiK  (Psyl'li^ae). 

The  Jumping  Plant-lice^ 

The  jumping  plant-lice  are  comparatively  small  insects ; 
our  more  common  species  measuring  only  from  one-eighth 
to  one-sixth  inch  iii  Iciij^lh,  and  it  is  rare  that  wc  find  any 
twice  that  size.  \Vhen  examined  with  a  lens 
they  appear  like  tiny  Cicadas  (Fig.  195). 
Their  hind  legs  are  formed  for  jumping;  their 
antennae  are  nine  or  ten  jointed,  and  their 
tarsi  are  only  two-jointed.  Figure  197  repre- 
sents the  wings  of  a  common  species. 

The  Psyllidas  subsist  entirely  upon  the 
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juice.n  of  plants,  and  some  of  them  cause  serious  injuries. 
Many  species  form  galls ;  one  of  the  larger  of  these  infest 
the  Celtis  or  Ilackbcrry. 


FlO.  ly"  — Tti    Fca-rirce  Psjrlla,  Pn;.  i     —     r.ation  of  Win(;s  :  j.  sligBBt 

grCAily  cnt<irged.  i,  ciavus  ;  c.  s.,  claval  suture. 

The  most  destructive  member  of  this  family  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Pear-tree  Psylia,  Psyiia pyricola  (Psyl'la 
py-ric'o-la).  This  is  a  minute  species,  measuring  only  one- 
tenth  inch  in  length  to  the  tip  o(  the  folded  wings  (Fig. 
196).  But  it  occurs  in  such  large  numbers  that  it  has 
destroyed  extensive  pear  orchards,  by  sucking  the  sap  from 
the  smaller  limbs  and  twigs.  It  can  be  destroyed  by 
spraying  the  infested  trees  with  kerosene  emulsion  imme 
diately  after  the  leaves  have  expanded  in  the  spring. 


Family  APHIDID.«  (A-phid'i-dae). 

The  Plant-lie  c  or  Aphids  {Aph'ids), 

The  plant-lice  are  well-known  insects;  they  infest  nearly 
all  kinds  of  vegetation  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our 
most  common  examples  are  minute, 
soft-bodied,  green  insects,  with  long 
legs  and  antennx,  which  appear  on 
various  plants  in  the  house  and  in  the 
field.  Among  our  common  species  are 
both  winged  and  wingless  forms  (Fig.  Ftcigiw-ACnmpoi  Aphid*. 
198).   There  are  a  great  number  of  species,  nearly  all  of 
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which  are  of  small  size.  In  our  largest  species  the  body 
measures  only  about  one-fourth  inch  in  length,  and  usually 
these  insects  are  very  much  smaller. 

The  body  is  usually  more  or  less  pear-shaped.  The 
winged  forms  have  two  pairs  of  delicate,  transparent  wings. 
These  are  furnished  with  a  few  simple  veins,  but  the  vena- 
tion is  more  extended  than  in  either  of  the  two  following 
families.  The  first  pair  of  wings  is  larger  than  the  other, 
and  the  two  wings  of  each  side  are  usually  connected  by  a 
compound  booklet.  The  beak  is  three-jointed,  and  varies 
greatly  in  length;  sometimes  it  is  longer  than  the  body. 
The  compound  eyes  are  prominent,  and  ocelli  are  also 
usual  present.  The  antennae  are  from  three  to  seven  * 
jointed.  On  the  back  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  there 
is,  in  many  species,  a  pair  of  tubes,  through  which  a  sweet, 
transparent  fluid  is  excreted.  In  some  genera  these  organs 
are  merely  perforated  tubercles,  while  in  still  other  genera 
they  are  wanting. 

The  fluid  which  is  excreted  through  the  abdominal 
tubercles  is  the  substance  known  as  honey-dew.  It  is  some- 
times  produced  in  such  quantities  that  it  forms  a  glistening  . .  .  < 
coating  on  the  leaves  of  the  branches  below  the  plant-lice, 
and  stone  walks  beneath  shade-trees  are  often  densely 
spotted  with  it.  This  honey-dew  is  fed  upon  by  bees,  wasps, 
and  ants.  The  bees  and  wasps  take  the  food  where  they 
find  it,  i)a\in^  little  if  any  attention  to  its  source;  but  the 
ants  rccof^nizc  in  the  plant-lice  useful  auxiliaries,  and  often 
care  for  them  as  men  care  for  Lhur  licrds.  This  curious  rc- 
lationsliip  will  be  discussed  f.irtlicr  under  tlic  licad  of  Ants. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  benefit  ants  derive  from  tliis  asso- 
ciation  witli  plant-lice,  and  how  they  should  learn  tint  it  is 
worth  while  for  them  to  care  for  their  herds  of  honey-pro- 
ducing cattle.  Little  has  been  done,  however,  to  point  out 
the  great  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  p! ant-lice  from  this  re- 
lationship. It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  plant-licc  are 
greatly  benefited,  else  why  has  the  highly  specialized  appa- 
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ratus  for  producing  the  honey-dew  been  developed  ?  Writers 
long  ago  sliowed  that  ants  protect  plant-lice  by  driving  away 
fioui  them  lady-bugs  and  other  enemies.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Professor  Forbes  has  demonstrated  that,  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  a  more  important  service  is  rendered.  In  his 
studies  of  the  Corn  Plant-louse,  Aphis  niaidis  (A'phis 
mai'dis),  he  found  that  this  species  winters  in  the  wingless, 
agamic  form  in  the  earth  of  previously  infested  corn-fields, 
and  that  in  the  spring  the  plant-lice  arc  strictly  dependent 
upon  a  species  of  ant,  Lasius  alienus  (Las'i-us  ai-i«'nus), 
which  mines  along  the  principal  roots  of  the  corn,  collects 
the  plant-lice,  and  conveys  them  into  these  burrows,  and 
'  there  watches  and  protects  them.  Without  the  aid  of  these 
ants,  the  plant-lice  were  unable  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  com. 

In  addition  to  honey-dew,  many  Aphids  excrete  a  white 
substance.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  powder,  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be  in  large  floccu* 
lent  or  downy  masses ;  every  gradation  between  these  forms 
exists. 

The  plant-lice  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  mode  of 
development.  The  various  species  differ  greatly  in  the  de* 
tails  of  their  transformation,  but  the  following  generaliza- 
tions  can  be  made. 

There  are  several  distinct  forms  in  each  species,  each 
form  playing  a  peculiar  part  in  the  history  of  the  species. 
If  a  colony  of  plant-lice  be  examined  during  the  summer 
months  it  will  be  found,  usually,  to  consist  very  largely  of 
wingless  individuals ;  these  arc  females,  which  reproduce 
without  the  Intel vention  of  males.  This  is  the  z^'ut^^uss 
iii^amic  Jonn,  In  many  cases  this  form  gives  birth  to  li\  ing 
young,  instead  uf  laying  eggs;  and  the  reproduction  of 
this  form  is  so  rapid,  that  it  would  he  disastrous  to  the 
species,  bv  the  destruction  of  the  infested  plants  and  the 
cofKcqiicnt  starving  of  tlic  insects,  if  another  form  of  the 
spccic>  (lid  not  arise.  Hut  from  time  to  time  young  are 
produced  which  become  winged,  and  thus  the  spread  of 
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the  Species  i&  provided  for.  Tliis  winged  form  also  con- 
sists entirely  of  females,  and  is  known  as  the  winged  agamic 
farm.  They  produce  in  turn  the  wingless  agamic  form,  a 
single^  winged  indtvtduali  which  has  flown  to  a  new  plant, 
starting  a  new  colony.  Generally  on  the  setting  in  of  cold 
weather,  or  in  some  cases  on  the  failure  of  nourishment, 
the  weather  being  still  warm,  there  is  produced  a  generation 
including  individuals  of  both  sexes.  These  are  known  as 
the  sexual  farms.  The  males  may  be  either  winged  or 
wingless,  but  these  true  females  are  always  wingless.  The 
sexual  forms  pair,  and  the  female  produces  one  or  more 
true  eggs.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  species  usually  pass 
the  winter,  and  consequently  these  eggs  produced  by  the 
sexual  form  are  often  called  the  winter  eggs,  to  distinguish 
them  from  egg-like  bodies  produced  by  the  agamic  forms  of 
certain  species,  and  which  are  termed  pseudava  (pseu-do'va). 
From  the  winter  egg  there  hatches,  usually  in  the  spring, 
an  agamic  female,  which,  as  she  is  the  stock  from  which  the 
summer  generations  spring,  is  often  called  the  stem'mather. 
The  peculiar  reproduction  of  the  agamic  forms  is  often 
termed  reproduction  by  budding. 

Plant-lice  are  often  very  destructive  to  vegetation.  The 
ordinary  methods  of  combating  them  are  either  by  the  use 
of  a  strong  solution  of  soap  or  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

Plant-lice  vary  greatly  in  ihcir  habils.  Certain  species 
live  in  the  ground  on  the  roots  of  plants.  The  Lettuce 
Earth-louse,  Rhizobiui  Uuiucce  (Rlu-/  *  hi  \is  lac-tu 'c;e i,  is  a 
good  illustration.  This  occurs  on  the  roots  of  icuucc,  often  in 
great  numbers.  Other  species  are  found  on  the  roots  of  grasses 
or  herbaceous  i)lants  and  usually  accompanied  by  ants. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  species,  in  fact  the  majority  of 
Afihids,  pas?i  their  lives  on  the  foliage  of  plants,  infesting 
especially  the  tenderer  leaves.  Familiar  examples  are  the 
Cabbage  Aphis,  Aphis  brassicce  (A'phis  bras'si-ca;).  the  Apple- 
tree  Aphis,  Aphis  inali,  the  Cherry  tree  Aphis,  A/j-sns  crrasi 
(My'sus  cer'a-si),  and  the  Peach-tree  Aphis,  Mysus  pcrsica 
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(My'sus  per'si-cae).  The  last  three  are  almost  in\'ariably 
attended  by  ants. 

The  Plant-lice  of  the  ^enus  Lachnus  (Lach'nusj  arc 
usually  found  on  the  limbs  of  trees  and  shrubs.  To  this 
genus  belong  our  largest  Apliids.  some  of 
them  measuring  one-fourth  inch  in  lenqth. 
Figure  199  represents  one  of  these  enlarged 
r.M  .^_^„^„  Some  species  of  plant4ice  live  both  on 
the  roots  and  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  One 
of  thehe  is  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  Phylloxera  va$tatrix  (Phyl- 
lox>e'ra  vas-ta'trix),  which  is  the  most  important  enemy  of 
the  grape.  The  presence  of  this  insect  is  manifested  by  the 
vines  in  two  ways:  first,  in  the  case  of  certain  species  of 
grapes,  there  appear  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves 
fleshy  swellings,  which  are  more  or  less  wrinkled  and  hairy : 
these  are  hollow  galls,  opening  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  and  containing  a  wingless  agamic  plant-louse  and 
her  eggs ;  second^  when  the  fibrous  roots  of  a  sickly  vine  are 
examined,  we  find,  if  the  disease  is  due  to  this  insect,  that 
the  minute  fibres  have  become  swollen  and  knotty ;  or,  if 
the  disease  is  far  advanced,  they  may  be  entirely  decayed. 
Upon  these  root-swclHngs  we  also  find  an  agamic,  wingless, 
cgg-laying  platit  -  louse,  tlic  author  of  tlic  iiii.^cineL  i  he 
insects  found  upon  the  roots  differ  sliglith' from  those  found 
within  the  galls,  but  their  specific  identity  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

Owing  to  the  great  injury  whicii  this  species  has  done  to 
the  vineyards  of  France,  hundreds  of  memoirs  have  bee?i 
published  regarding  it.  But  as  yet  no  satisfactory  means  of 
destroying  it  has  been  discovered.  The  difficulty  h'es  in  the 
fact  that  the  insecticide  must  be  one  that  can  penetrate  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  reaching  all  the 
fibrous  roots  infested  by  the  insect.  It  must  be  a  substance 
that  can  be  cheaply  applied  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  must 
also  be  something  that  will  kill  the  insect  without  injury  to 
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the  vine.    Carbon  bisulphide  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
for  this  purpose. 

Where  tlie  vineyards  arc  so  situated  that  they  can  be  • 
submerged  for  a  period  of  at  least  forty  days  duriii<,'  tlie 
winter,  the  insect  can  be  drowned.    But  this  method  is 
obviousl)'  of  limited  application. 

It  is  found  that  vines  growing  in  very  sandy  soil  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  Grape  Phylloxera.  This  is  supjjuscd  to  be 
due  to  the  diflficulty  experienced  by  the  insect  in  finding 
passage  throut^h  such  soil. 

Another  \vcll-i<no\vn  example  of  the  plant-lice  that  make 
galls  is  Colopha  ulmicola  (Coro-pha  ul-mic'o-la),  which  makes 
the  Cockscomb  Elm-gall.  This  gall  is  shaped  more  or  less 
like  a  cock's  comb,  and  is  very  common  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  leaves  of  the  elm. 

There  is  a  group  of  species  of  plant-lice  known  as  the 
Woolly  Aphids,  on  account  of  a  white  moro  or  less  downy 
or  waxy  substance  with  which  the  bodies  ol  these  insects  are 
covered.  Large  numbers  of  one  of  these  species  arc  often 
found  crowded  together  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches  of 
alder.  This  species  is  known  as  the  Alder-blight,  ScJiizonntra 
icsscilaia  (Schiz-o-neu'ra  tes-sel  la'ta).  In  addition  to  the 
'  white  excretion  with  which  the  body  is  covered  tliis  insect 
excretes  large  quantities  of  honey-dew.  The  result  is  that 
the  branches  infested  by  this  insect,  and  those  beneath  the 
clusters  of  Aphids,  become  blackened  with  fungi  that  grow 
upon  this  secretion.  There  is  also  a  curious  fungus  which 
grows  in  large  spongy  ma.sses  immediately  beneath  the  clus- 
ters oC  piant-lice;  this  is  known  to  botanists  as  Scorias 
spongiosHm,  It  is  evidently  fed  by  the  honey-dew  that  falls 
upon  it. 

The  Beech-tree  Blight,  Sckisoneura  imbricator  (im-bri- 
ca'tor),  infests  both  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  beech.  Like 
the  preceding  species  it  occurs  in  clusters  of  individuals, 
each  of  which  is  clothed  with  a  conspicuous  downy  excre- 
tion.   These  clusters  often  attract  attention  by  the  curious 
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habit  that  the  insects  have  of  waving  their  bodies  up  and 
down,  the  planie-like  masses  of  excretion  rendering  them 
very  conspicuous.  When  an  infested  limb  is  jarred  the 
Aphids  emit  a  shower  of  honey-dew.  Owing  to  the  abun 
dance  of  this  secretion,  the  branches  and  leaves  of  an  infested 
tree  become  blackened  by  growths  of  fungi,  as  with  the 
preceding  species. 

Tlie  Woolly4ouse  of  the  Apple,  Schizaneura  Uinigcra 
(la-nig'e-ra),  is  one  of  the  best-known  pests  of  the  fruit* 
grower.  In  its  most  conspicuous  form  it  appears  on  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  apple-trees,  in  clusters  of  individuals, 
which  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  woolly  excretion 
^with  which  the  bodies  are  covered.  It  is  especially  in- 
jurious to  young  trees,  the  bark  of  which  becomes  deeply 
pitted  and  scarred  by  its  attacks.  The  bark  apparently 
ceases  to  grow  at  the  point  of  attack,  but  swells  into  a 
large  ridge  about  the  cluster  of  lice,  leaving  them  in  a 
sheltered  pit.  The  lice  also  frequently  congregate  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  forks  of  the  branches.  This 
species  resembles  the  Grape  Phylloxera  in  having  a  root- 
inhabiling  form,  which  causes  knotty  swellings  on  the  fibrous 
roots.  It  is  tlic  presence  of  this  form  that  makes  this 
pest  such  a  difficult  one  to  combat.  For  as  it  works  deep 
in  the  ground  upon  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees,  the  i)aii^e 
difficulties  are  met  in  attempting  to  destroy  it  that  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Grape  Thylloxera.  In  fact,  except  in  case  of 
an  especially  valuable  tree,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay 
to  attempt  to  save  a  tree  that  b.i<  become  badly  infested 
by  the  woolly  aphis.  It  will  be  cheaper  to  dig  the  tree  up 
and  burn  it,  and  devote  the  ground  to  some  other  use. 
Another  species  of  tree  can  be  safely  planted  in  the  same 
place,  but  not  an  apple.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
putting  out  trees  from  a  nursery  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
this  pest  If  there  is  any  doubt  the  trees  should  be  washed, 
roots  and  all,  in  a  strong  solution  of  soap.  It  is  well  also  to 
put  in  the  forks  of  the  trees  pieces  of  hard  soap,  which  will 
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be  dissolved  and  washed  down  by  the  rains.  This  will  serve 
to  destroy  certain  other  pests,  as  well  as  the  woolly  aphis. 
In  case  it  is  desired  to  rid  an  infested  tree  of  this  pest,  the 
trunk  form  should  be  washed  off  with  a  strong  solution  of 
soap  applied  with  a  sponge,  taking  care  to  destroy  all  eggs ; 
and  the  ground  should  be  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  as 
for  the  Grape  Phylloxera. 


Family  Aleyrodid^  (Al-eu-rod'i-dc-e). 
The  Aleyrodes  {Al-iu-ro'dts). 


0 


The  insects  of  the  genus  Aleyrodes  were  for  a  long  time 
classed  with  the  Coccidcne.  In  their  immature  state  they  are 
scale-like  in  form  (Fig.  200),  and  often  somewhat  resemble 
certain  species  of  Lecanium.  But  the 
mature  insects  differ  so  much  from  the 
Coccids  that  the  genus  has  been  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  family.  They  are  very 
small  insects ;  the  species  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  have  an  expanse  of 
wings  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch. 
Both  sexes  are  winged  ;  and,  as  with 
other  Hemiptera  except  the  Coccids,  ^^^^-^i^yroJe. 
there  are  two  pairs  of  wings.  In  the  adult  state,  all  the 
species  are  nearly  of  the  same  color ;  the  wings  are  white, 
sometimes  spotted  ;  the  body  is  usually  yellowish,  sometimes 
pinkish,  and  more  or  less  spotted  with  black.  The  most 
striking  character  presented  by  the  adults,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  both  sexes  are  winged  and  each  has  two  pairs  of 
wings,  is  the  presence  of  a  whitish  powder  with  which  the 
wings  and  body  are  covered.  It  is  this  character  that 
suggests  the  name  of  the  genus,  which  is  from  the  Greek 
aUurodes,  like  flour. 
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Family  CocciDiB  (Coc'ci>dx). 
The  ScaU'bugs  or  Bark-ike,  Mealy-bugs^  and  others. 

The  family  Coccidiu  includes  the  Mealy-bugs,  the  Scale- 
bugs  or  Bark-lice,  and  certain  other  insects  for  which  there 
are  no  popular  names.  In  this  family  we  find  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Hemiptcra  that  depart  most  widely  from  the 
type  of  the  order.  In  fact  this  is  a  very  anomalous  group, 
the  si^ecies  differing  greatly  in  appearance,  habits,  ami  meta- 
morphoses from  those  of  the  most  rlosely  allied  families. 
Not  only  do  the  members  of  this  family  appear  very  unlike 
other  insects,  but  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms  within 
the  family,  and  even  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  differ 
as  much  in  the  adult  st.ite  as  members  of  distinct  orders. 

The  males  of  Coccid.e,  unlike  all  other  Hemiptera, 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  The  adult  males  have 
only  a  single  pair  of  wings,  the  hind  wings  being  represented 
by  a  pair  of  club-like  haiteres.  Each  of  these  is  furnished 
with  a  bristle,  which  in  all  the  species  we  have  studied  is 
hooked,  and  fits  in  a  pocket  on  the  wing  of  the  same  side 
(Fig.  302).  The  male  in  the  adult  state  has  no  organs  for 
procuring  food,  as  the  mouth-parts  disappear  during  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  insect,  and  a  second  pair  of  eyes  ap* 
pear  in  their  place.  The  adult  female  is  always  wingless, 
and  the  body  is  either  scale-like  or  galUike  in  form,  or  grut- 
like  and  clothed  with  wax.  The  waxy  covering  may  be  in 
the  form  of  powder,  of  large  tufts  or  plates,  of  a  continuous 
layer,  or  of  a  thin  scale,  beneath  which  the  insect  lives. 

Among  the  Coccidze  are  found  many  of  the  most  serious 
pests  of  horticulturists.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  fruit  is  free 
from  their  attacks,  and  certain  species  of  scale-insects  and 
mealy-bugs  are  constant  pests  in  conservatories.  The  ease 
with  whidi  these  insects  or  their  eggs  can  be  transported 
long  distances  while  yet  alive,  on  fruit  or  living  plants,  has 
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caused  many  species  that  infest  cultivated  plants  to  become 
world-wide  in  distribution. 

During  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
devising  methods  of  destroying  these  pests.    Various  soapy 


Fir..  3ca.— The  Scurfy  Bark-louse.       »<>«,!  i/Zi  fur/urtis  :  i,   scales  natural  size;  lO, 
icmk  of  auk  ealargcd :  i^,  adult  male  eolarged  ;  i^,  Kale  of  female  eolarged. 


or  alkaline  washes, and  one  made  of  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur,  are 
now  used  on  the  trees  with  deciduous  foliage;  the  wash  is 
applied  during  the  winter  while  the  trees  are  naked.  In  the 
case  of  orange' and  lemon  trees,  which  are  constantly  clothed 
with  leaves,  a  large  tent  is  lowered  over  the  tree  and  a 
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poisonous  gas  (hydrocyanic-acid  gas)  is  generated  within  the 
tent. 

A  number  of  useful  insects  belong  to  this  family.  Several 
species  furnish  dye^tuffs.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
Coccus  cacti,  the  dried  bodies  of  which  are  known  as  Cochi- 
neal. The  stick  lac  of  commerce,  from  which  shell-lac  or 
shellac  is  prepared,  is  a  resinous  substance  excreted  by 
a  species,  Ccarteria  lacca  (Car-ter'i-a  lac'ca),  which  lives  on 
the  young  branches  of  several  tropical  trees,  and  the  bodies 
of  these  insects,  which  are  obtained  from  the  stick  lac,  furnish 
the  coloring  agents  known  as  lac  dye.  China  wax  is  another 
substance  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this  family.  It  is  the 
excretion  of  an  insect  known  as  Pe-la,  Ericerus  pe-la  (E-ri- 
ce'rus).  In  fact  many  species  of  this  family  excrete  wax  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Among  the  more  prominent  members  of  this  family  are 
the  following: 

The  Cottony-cushion  Scale,  Iccrya  purcftasi  (I-ce'ry-a 

pur'cha-si). — This  beautiful  in 
sect  (Fig.  203)  was  at  one  time 
the  most  dangerous  insect 
pest  in  California,  and  did  a 
great  amo.unt  of  injury.  It  is 
an  introduced  Australian  spe^ 
cies,  and  has  been  subdued  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  an  Australian  Lady- 
bug,  Fir</tf/m(Vc-da'li-a), which 
preys  upon  it.  The  body  of 
the  adult  female  is  scale-like, 
dark  orange-red,  and  has  the 
dorsal  surface  more  or  less 

Fir^  »oi  —AvM, I (t;.  Frm  iirs,  adult  rnvered  with  A  whlt^  or  v«l* 

•Id  young,  on  orange.  (From  the  Author  *  ^•"^'^•ca  Wlin  a  WllllC  OF  yCl- 

KefN»nfor,«to.)  lowish-white  powder.  The  in- 

sect secretes  a  large  egg^-sac,  which  is  beautifully  ribbed. 
The   Mealy-bugs,    Dactyhpius    (Dac-ty-lo'pi-us). — ^The 
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Fig.  *ett. —  Kfrmet        on  Quercmi  agri/t'ltA.    Adult  females  on  stem;  immature  males 
uii  icaves.    (Krom  the  Author's  Report  (or  iSckj.i 
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^klcaly  Bugs  arc  the  most  common  and  the  most  noxious  of 
green-house  pests;  and  in  the  warmer  re<;ions,  as  in  Florida, 
they  infest  plants  in  the  open  air.  Two  species  are  shown 
greatly  enlarged  in  Figures  204  and  205.  These  insects  are 
extremely  difficult  to  combat,  as  the  white  powder  with 
which  the  body  is  clothed  protects  them  from  the  sprays 
and  washes  ordinarily  used. 

Kermcs. — Species  of  this  genus  are  common  upon  oaks 
wherever  they  grow.  These  insects  are  remarkable  for  the 
wonderful  gall-like  form  of  the  adult  females.  So  striking  is 
this  resemblance,  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  galls  by 
many  entomologists.  Figure  206  represents  a  species  of  this 
genus  upon  Quercus  agrifolia.  The  gall-like  swellings  on  the 
stem  are  the  adult  females ;  the  smaller  scales  on  the  leaves 
are  the  immature  males. 

Orthczia  (Or-the'zi-a). — The  members   of  this  genus 

occur  not  uncommonly  on  vari- 
ous weeds.  They  are  remark- 
able  for  the  calcareous  secretion 
with  which  the  body  is  clothed. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  long 
plates.  Figure  207  represents 
a  nymph;  in  the  adult  female 
t!ie  secretion  becomes  more 
elongated  posteriorly,  and 
forms  a  .sac  containing  the  eggs 
mixed  with  a  fine  down.  Later^ 
when  the  young  are  bom,  they 
remain  in  the  sac  till  thev  have 
themselves  secreted  a  sufficient 
^K^v^^ii^^^l^^i^r"^  amount  of  the  lamellar  matter 

to  cover  them. 
Pubnnaria  (Pul-vi-na'ria). — This  genus  includes  species 
in  which  the  body  of  the  female  resembles  Lecanium,  de- 
scribed below,  but  which  excrete  a  large  cottony  egg-sac. 
This  egg-sac  is  not  ribbed,  but  is  of  the  form  shown  in 
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Figure  208.  The  species  figured  here  is  sometimes  very 
injurious  to  maple-trees;  it  also  infests  grape-vines  and 
other  plants. 


Fic  wtA^Fmlpiimria  inuumtrahiiit.   Female  on  grape,  tutuml  siie.  (Krom  tlie 

Author's  Report  for  iSSo.) 


Licanium  (Le-ca'ni-um). — The  species  of  the  genus  Le- 
canium  abound  everj'wherc;  they  occur  on  all  kinds  of 


Fiu.  9oi^.—Lecm.mium  »Um:  la,  iaacct  eolarged.  (From  the  Author's  Report  for  iSSow) 


plants,  both  in  conservatories  and  in  the  open  air.  Some  of 
them  are  known  to  gardeners  as  "soft-scales."   But  the 
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scientific  name  is  coming  into  general  use ;  it  is  a  common 
tiling  now  to  hear  fruit-growers  speak  of  tlic  Lecaniums, 
especially  in  California.  The  Lecaniums  are  naked  scale 
insects,  the  scale  being  the  body  of  the  insect.  These 
insects  are  flattish  or  more  or  less  hemispherical,  the  differ- 
ent species  differing  in  form,  and  are  usually  dark  brown  in 


FlC.  aio. — Lecanimm  h^sftriJum.    (From  the  Author's  Report  (or  1880.) 

color.  The  eggs,  or  the  young  in  the  viviparous  species,  are 
deposited  beneath  the  scale-like  body  of  the  female.  Figure 
209  represents  Licaiiittm  oUic  (o'le-ie),  which  is  very  com. 
nion  in  California,  where  it  is  known  as  the  black  scale; 
Figure  210,  the  soft  scale,  Liianium  htspiridum  (hes-per'i- 
dum),  which  is  common  on  various  plants  in  all  parts  of 
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this  country;  and  Figure  211,  the  hemispherical  scale, 
Lecanium  hcmisphcsricum  (hcm-i-sphaer'i-cum),  which  occurs 
in  conservatories  everywhere,  and  in  the  open  air  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Armored-scales  Sub-family />/V7j/7W(Di-as-pi'naE). — 
The  great  majority  of  the  common  scale  insects  of  this 


ixx.^Leeanium  hemisphirricHm  :  3/t.  insect  enUr|i;cd.    iFrom  the  Author's  Report 

lor  1S80.) 

country  differ  from  the  forms  described  above  in  that  the 
body  of  the  insect,  except  for  a  very  short  period  after 
birth,  is  covered  with  a  scale  composed  in  part  of  an  excre- 
tion of  the  insect  and  partly  of  molted  skins.  Tims  in  the 
Lecaniums  the  scale-like  object  is  the  body  of  the  insect; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  the  Pernicious 
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Scale,  and  of  many  otlicr  forms,  the  scalc-Iikc  object  com- 
monly seen  is  not  the  insect,  but  an  armor  bcneatii  which  it 
lives. 

The  young  insects  of  tliis  sub-family  resemble  in  general 
appearance  those  of  other  scale  insects.  Their  active  stage, 
however,  is  much  sliorter.   After  crawhng  about  over  the 


ric.  .1  .—t /4/<7it<ij//,r//iiMi/Ar.*  9.  aciiilaioa  Pinn-isurobiu,  n<tiura)  nuc  icavc»  Muntcd: 
3(1.  leaves  of  P.  nrobiM  not  ttuatcd  bv  acmie  ioaecu;  a^,  scale  of  female,  usual 
form,  enlarg«d;  sr,  scale  of  feowle,  wide  form,  eolarsed;  tcale  of  nuk  en> 
liu-ged. 


twigs  of  a  tree  for  a  few  days,  the  young  scale  insect  settles 
upon  a  suitable  place  and  immediately  begins  to  excrete 
a  cottony  substance  which  soon  becomes  compacted  into  a 
thin  pellicle  covering  the  body.  As  the  insect  grows  and 
needs  to  shed  its  skin,  this  cast  skin  is  joined  to  the  excretion 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  scale.  This  is  the  bright-colored, 
nipple-like  prominence,  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  Pernicious 
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Scale  and  of  the  Red  Scale  of  the  Orange  ;  and  it  may  be  seen 
at  the  smaller  end  of  the  scale  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse. 
The  position  of  this  cast  skin  in  the  scale  differs  in  differ- 
ent genera,  and  forms  a  good  character  for  classification. 

Closely  allied  species  differ  but  little  in  the  form  of  the 
scale.    To  distinguish  these  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 


Fig.  ny—Asf  idiot  ut  aurantii  :  scales  on  leaves  of  oranKe.  natural  sue;  la,  nduU  uulc* 
much  enlarged;       scale  of  female  enlarged;  u-,  scale  of  male,  enlarged. 


insects  themselves,  which  are  found  beneath  the  scales 
The  distinctions  between  closely  allied  species  are  such, 
that  it  requires  very  close  observation  and  much  skill  in  tliis 
particular  line  to  make  the  determinations,  a  careful  prepa- 
ration of  the  specimens  and  an  excellent  microscope  being 
necessary  requisites. 

The  different  species  of  scale-insects  vary  as  regards  their 
food  habits.    We  find  that  certain  species  infest  particular 
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plants  and  will  feed  upon  no  others;  thus,  the  Red^ale  of 
the  Orange  does  not  trouble  deciduous  fruits.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  species  have  a  wide  range  of  food  plants.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  Greedy*scale,  which  infests  a  great  variety 
of  both  cultivated  and  wild  plants. 

Figure  202,  paj^c  165,  represents  the  Scurfy  Bark-louse, 
Ckionaspis  furfurus  (Chi-o-nas'pis  fur'fur-us),  a  species  very 
widely  distributed  uii  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  ;  Figure  212,  the 
Pine-leaf  Scale,  Ckionaspis  pinifoliie  (pin-i-fo'li-ae),  which 
occurs  on  various  species  of  pine  and  spruce  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  these  trees  grow;  and  Figure  213 
represents  the  red  scale  of  California,  .ispiJiotiis  anrautii 
(As-pid-i-o'tus  au  ran'ti-i),  which  is  very  destructive  to 
oranges  and  lemons. 


Pio.  S14.— mpttmimtm.  Sec  tjt. 
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Order  Meuroftera  (Neu-rop'te-ra). 

The  Dobson,  ApkisMons,  Ant-lions,  and  others. 

The  members  of  this  order  have  four  wings  ;  these  are  mem' 
braH0US  and  furnished  ivith  numerous  veins,  and  usually  with 
many  cross  veins.  The  head  is  not  prolonged  into  a  beak.  The 
numth-parts  are  farmed  for  biiing.  The  metamorphosis  is 
complete^ 

The  name  of  this  order  is  from  two  Greek  words :  neuron^  a 
nerve ;  and  pteron^  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  numerous  nerves, 
or  veins  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  with  which  the 
wings  are  furnished. 

When  the  name  Neuroptera  was  first  used  it  was  applied 
to  a  much  larger  group  of  insects  than  now,  a  group  which 
has  since  been  divided  into  many  orders.  So  that  now^ 
while  the  name  expresses  a  character  which  is  true  of  the 
order,  it  is  also  true  of  many  others.* 

The  order  Neuroptera  as  now  restricted  is  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  seven  families.  These  can  be  separated 
by  the  following  table  :— 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  NEUROPTERA. 

A.  Prothorax  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  mesothorax  and  the 
meuthorax  combined. 

B.  Fore  legs  greatly  enlarged  and  fitted  for  graspiniir.    p.  179. 

Mantispida. 

*  The  Neuroptera  of  the  older  Entomologists  included  the  following; 
orders :  Thjaanois,  Epheineridat  Odooata,  Plecoptera,  Isopteia,  Conoden-^ 
tia,  Mallophaga*  Neuroptera,  Mccoplen,  and  Trichoptera. 
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BB.  Fore  legs  not  enlarged,  and  not  titled  for  grasping,    p.  17S. 

Raphidiid.*:. 

AA.  Protborax  not  w  long  as  the  mesothorax  and  the  metaihorax 
combined. 

B.  Hind  wings  broad  at  the  base,  and  with  that  part  nearest  the 
abdomen  (the  anal  area)  folded  like  a  fan  when  not  in  use. 

p.  176.  SlALlD-E. 

BB.  Hind  wings  narrow  at  base,  and  not  (olded  Uice  a  fan  when 

closed. 

C.  Win^s  with  very  few  veins,  and  covered  with  whitisli  powder. 
(As  ilu»  faiiiily  includes  only  very  rare  insects  it  is  noi  dis- 

cussed  in  this  book.)  ConiopterygidjC. 

CC  Wings  with  numerous  veins,  and  not  covered  with  powder. 
D.  Antennae  gradually  enlarged  towards  tise  end,  or  filiform 

with  a  terminal  kn<^.   p.  183  MvRMELCOlflDiE. 

DD.  Antennae  without  terminal  enlargement. 
E.  Some  of  the  transverse  veins  between  the  costa  and  e;uh- 
costa  forked  (in  all  common  forms),  u-ings  brownish  ur 

smokv.    p.  181  Hemek<  >Hi  rn.t:. 

EE.  I  raubvcrse  veins  between  ilie  costa  and  subcosta  simple, 
wings  greenish,    p.  180.  CHRYSOPlD^e. 


Family  Sialid^  (Si-al'i-da). 

The  Dobson  and  others. 

The  iiK  iiihets  of  thi*^  family  (lifTrr  i^rcatly  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance ;  hut  they  a^i^rcc  in  havin*^  the  hind  wings  wide  at 
the  base,  and  in  havin^^  that  part  nf  tlicse  wini^s  nearest  the 
abdomen  (the  anal  area)  more  or  le^s  folded  in  plaits  when 
the  wings  are  closed. 

The  species  that  is  most  likely  to  attract  attention  is  the 
Horned  Corydalis,  Corydalis  cornuta  fCo-ryd'a-lis  cor<nu'ta). 
This  is  a  magnificent  insect,  which  has  a  wing  expanse  of 
from  four  to  nearly  five  and  a  half  inches.  Figure  215 
represents  the  male,  which  has  remarkably  long  mandibles. 
The  female  resembles  the  male»  except  that  the  mandibles 
are  comparatively  short. 
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This  species  is  common  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  larvx  are  called  Dobsons  by  anglers  and  are  used  by 
them  for  bait,  especially  for  bass.  Fi^^ure  216  represents  a 
full-grown  Dobson,  natural  size.  These  larvae  live  under 
stones  in  the  beds  of  streams.  They  arc  most  abundant  where 
the  water  flows  swiftest.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  the  nymphs  of  Stone-flies,  May-flies,  and  other  insects. 


When  about  two  years  and  eleven  months  old,  the  larva  leaves 
the  water,  and  makes  a  cell  under  a  stone  or  some  other 
object  on  or  near  the  bank  of  the  stream.  This  occurs  dur> 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  summer ;  here  the  larva  changes  to 
a  pupa.  In  about  a  month  after  the  larva  leaves  the  water 
the  adult  insect  appears.   The  eggs  are  then  soon  laid: 
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these  are  attached  to  stones  or  other  objeCtis  overhanging 

the  water.  They  are  laid  in  blotch-like  masses,  which  are 
chalky-white  in  color,  and  measure  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter.  A  single  mass  contains  from  two  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  eggs.  When  the  larv.t  hatch  they 
at  once  find  their  way  into  the  water,  where  they  remain 
until  full  grown. 

There  are  other  common  species  of  the  family  which 
closely  rcjcmble  Corydalis  but  are  smaller,  the  larger  ones 
measuring  less  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
having  a  wing  e.xpanse  of  not  more  than  four  inches.  These 
insects  also  differ  from  Corydalis  in  having  three  ocelli  and 
in  lacking  the  sharp  tooth-like  angles  on  the  sides  of  the  back  . 
part  of  the  head.  See  Figure  215  of  the  adult  Corydalis. 
These  species  belong  to  the  genus  Chauliodes  (Chau-li'o-des). 

Ckauliodes pecticornis  (pec-ti-cor'nis)  is  a  common  species 
with  grayish  wings  and  feather-like  antennae.  Chauliodes 
ser^icornis  (ser-ri-cor'nis)  is  also  common ;  this  is  a  brownish- 
black  species  with  the  Wingd  spotted  with  white,  and  with 
serr^e  antennx. 

Fanuiy  RArillDIID.K  1  R.tpii-i-di'i-dae.) 

Tke  Raphidians  {Ra'phuf  i-ans). 

'  The  members  of  this  family  are  foiind  in  this  country 

only  in  the  far  West.  They  are  straitge-appearinj;  insects, 
the  prothoia.x.  b'jing  _grcatl\-  elun>;ateu.  like  tlie  neck  of  a 

camel H Fig.  -17).     The  female  be.irs  a  long, 
<^jtfl/ttti^~ ^  slender,  sickle-shaped  ovipositor  at  tlie  end 
of  the  abd(Miun.    The  fore  letrs  resemble 
female.  the  other  pairs  of  legs,  and  are  borne  at  the 

hinder  end  of  the  protliorax. 

Tiic  hivviv  are  found  under  bark  and  are  carnivorous. 
We  have  found  them  common  under  the  loose  bark  of  the 
Eucalyptus.  They  also  occur  in  orchards,  and  doubtless  do 
good  by  destroying  the  larvae  and  pupx  of  the  Codlin-motb. 
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Living  specimens  of  these  insects  have  been  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia by  our  government  iii  the  hope  of  introducing  the 
species  there,  and  thus  doing  something  towards  repaying 
the  debt  that  we  owe  that  country  for  the  Australian  Lady- 
bug,  which  has  rendered  us  great  service  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Cottony-cushion  Scale  in  California. 

The  family  is  represented  by  two  %t.^tx9L^*Raphidia  (Ra- 
phid'i-a>  and  Inocellia  (In-o^el'li-a).  In  the.  former  there 
are  three  simple  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  between  the 
compound  eyes ;  in  the  Utter  th6se  ocelli  ai^e  wanting. 


Family  MANT^jiPlD^  (Man-tis'pi-dae). 

•    •  '   *  • 

The  MantU-Hke  Neurbptera, 

.  The  members  of  this  family  are  even  stranger  in  appear- 
ance than  . the  Raphidians.  Here,  as  in  that  family,  the 
prothorax  is- greatly  elongated;  but  the  members  of  this 
family  can  be  easily  recognised  their  remarkable  fore 
legs,  which  a^e  greatly  enlarged  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Praying  -Mantes  in  form  (Fig. 
218).  These  legs  are  fitted  for 
seizing .  prey ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  may  reacK  farther 
forward,  they  are  joined  to 
the  front  end  of  the  long  pro- 
thorax.  In  the  adult  state 
these  insects  are  predaceous; 
while  the  larvae,  so  far  as  is 
known,  are  parasitic  in  the 
egg-sacs  of  spiders. 

Five  species  of  the  family  ate  known  from  the  United 
States;  four  of  these  bclonc^^  to  the  ^Ji^cims  Maniispa  (Alan- 
tis'pa)  and  one  to  S^mphasis  i^Sym'pha-sis). 


Fig.  .is.—.^faM(r.t/',i.  In  the  specimen 
figured  ihc  lure  legs  Were  twislcti 
sumewhat  in  order  to  show  the  form 
of  the  pom. 
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Family  Chkysopid^  (Chry-sop'i-dx). 

Tki  Lact'-wtH^t  J-jlit  s  or  Aphis-lions. 


If  one  will  search  the  foliage  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
there  may  be  found,  running  rapidly  around  on  the  leaves, 
sturdy,  spindle-formed,  little  insects  that  have  great  sickle- 
shaped  jaws  (Fig.  219).  These  larvae  are  always  hungry, 
and  will  kill  and  eat  any  insects  that  they  can  overpower ; 


but  as  tlicy  :irc  especially  destructive  to  plant-lice,  they  are 
called  Aphis-lions. 

When  an  Apliis-lion  is  full  Ljrown  it  rolls  itself  up  into  a 
tiny  ball  and  weaves  around  itself  a  glisten ini^.  white 
cocoon,  which  looks  like  a  lari^e  seed-pearl.  It  ma)-  be 
supposed  that  while  the  Aphis-lion  is  secluded  in  this  pearly 
cell  it  ic|)ents  its  <:jreedy,  murderous  ways,  and  changes  in 
spirit ;  at  least  the  body  changes  greatly,  for,  after  a  time,  a 
circular  lid  is  made  in  the  cocoon,  and  out  of  this  emei^es 
a  beautiful,  dainty  creature,  with  delicate-veined,  green 
wings,  a  pale  green  body,  slender,  brown  antennae,  and 
a  pair  of  large  eyes  that  shine  like  melted  gold.    It  is 


P16.  •19.— Bnt,  larra,  cocoon,  and  adult  of  Ckrjt$^, 
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sometimes  called  Golden-eyes,  and  sometimes,  a  Lacfr>winged- 
fly,  from  its  appearance.  The  Lace-wing  is  a  prudent 
mother ;  she  knows  that  if  she  lays  her  eggs  together  on  a 
leaf  the  first  Aphis-lion  that  hatches  will  eat  for  his  first 
meal  all  his  unhatched  brothers  and  sisters.  She  guards 
j^ainst  this  fratricide  by  laying  each  egg  on  the  top  of  a 
stiff  stalk  of  hard  silk  about  half  an  inch  high.  Groups  of 
these  eggs  are  very  pretty,  looking  like  a  tiny  forest  of 
white  stems  bearing  on  their  summits  round  glistening  fruit 
When  the  first  of  the  brood  hatches,  he  scrambles  down  as 
best  lie  can  from  his  egg  perch  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  runs  off,  quite  unconscious  that  the  rest  of  his  family 
are  reposing  in  peace  high  above  hi=.  hccid. 

The  mouth-parts  of  these  larvre  are  very  unusual  in 
form.  The  mandible^  arc  very  long;  on  the  lower  side  of 
each  of  them  there  is  a  furrow  the  entire  length ;  into  this 
furrow  the  long  and  slender  maxilla  fits.  In  this  way  the 
mandible  and  the  maxilla  oi  each  side  form  a  tube,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  prey  of  the  insect  can  be  drawn. 
This  explains  why  an  Aphis-lion  holds  its  prey  on  the  tips 
of  its  long  jaws,  at  arm  s  length,  as  it  were,  while  sucking 
its  blood. 

Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  this  family  belong  to  the 
genus  Chrysopa  (Chry-so'pa)^ 

Family  HEMEROBiiDifi  (Hem-e-ro-bi'i-ds). 

The  JIt  merobians  (Hem-e-ro'di-ans), 

The  common  members  of  this  family  are  rather  dark* 
colored  insects,  with  the  wings  mottled  with  dark  brown  or 
smoky  specks,  and  with  some  of  the  veins  between  the  costa 
and  subcosta  forked. 

The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  family  is  Pofys- 
tcechotes  punctatus  (Pol.ys-toech'o-tes  punc-ta'tus),  which  is 
represented  natural  size  by  Figure  220.  The  larva  is 
unknown. 
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The  larger  number  of  the  species  of  this  family  belong 
to  the  genus  Hemerobius  (Hem-e-ro'bi-us).  These  are  small- 
ish insects,  the  largest  of  which 
expands  hardly  an  inch.  They 
occur  in  forests,  and  especially 
on  cone -bearing  trees.  The 
larva;  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Aphis-lions,  and  like  them  feed  upon  Aphids 
and  other  small  insects.  After  sucking  the  blood  from  their 
victims,  they  make  cloaks  for  themselves  of  the  empty  skins. 


Family  MvRMELEONtDiB  (M>  r.m6-le-on'i-dae). 

Tlie  Ant4ioHS  and  others. 

The  Ant-lions,  Myr)ncl€on  (Myr-me'le-on).  —  In  sandy 
places  beneatli  overhanging  cliffs,  beneath  buildings,  aiid 
along  sandy  banks  where  the  sun  shines  warmest,  there  may 
be  found,  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  little,  funnel-shaped  pits 
one  or  two  inches  across  (Fig.  22 1).  The  sides  are  smooth 
and  as  steep  as  the  sand 
will  lie  ;  and  at  the  bottom  ^^S^'^f^Mr^-^ 
may  be  seen  two  small 
curved  objects.  All  is  still 
and  motionless  until  some 
ant,  hurrying  along  witli 
mind  intent  upon  business, 
carelessly  runs  over  the  edge  of  one  of  tiiesc  pitfalls.  Then 
the  ant  commences  to  slide  down,  while  some  force  below 
throws  out  the  sand  from  under  its  struggling  feet,  until  it 
slides  into  the  bottom,  where  literally  jaws  of  death  arc 
awaiting  it.  For  the  curved  objects  are  a  pair  of  jaws, 
attached  to  a  strong  head,  and  closely  connected  with  a 
greedy  stomach.  If  we  dig  out  the  owner  of  the  jaws  wc 
find  it  a  spry,  humpbacked  creature,  which  moves  backward 
more  easily  than  forward.    It  is  worth  while  to  collect  some 


Fie.  ni.->PitfaI1  of  an  AatJiOB. 
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of  these  larvae,  and  place  them  in  a  basin  of  sand,  and  * 
watch  them  build  their  pits.   They  do  this  by  using  the  head 
for  a  shovel.   Sometimes  when  an  ant  seems  Hkely  to  escape,  - 
the  Ant-lion  will  throw  up  a  torrent  of  sand  so  that  it  will  . 
descend  on  the  victim,  knocking  it  back  into  the  pit. 

When  ready  to  change  to  a  pupa  the  Ant-lion  makes  for 
itself  a  little,  round  cocoon  of  sand  fastened  together  and  lined 
with  sUk.  The  adult  Ant-lion  is  a  graceful  insect  with  long, 
narrow,  delicate  wings,  and  a  slender  body  (Fig.  222). 


Tto.  M*.— Lanra,  cocood  with  papa<«kfai  pro|ectioff«  and  adnlt  of  an  Ant-lion. 

Certain  members  of  this  family  differ  from  the  ant-lions 
in  having  long,  filiform  antennae,  which  are  suddenly  en- 
larged at  the  end.  These  belong  to  the  genus  Ascalaphus 
(As-cal'a-phus)^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Order  Mecoptera  (Me<op'te-ra). 

The  Scorpion-fiies  and  others. 

The  metfihers  of  this  order  have  four  wings ;  these  are 
membranous,  ami  fumis/ied  with  numerous  veins.  The  Itead 
is  prolonged  into  a  beak,  at  the  end  of  which  biting  mmth 
parts  are  situated.    The  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

This  is  a  small  order  composed  of  very  remarkable  in- 
sects. The  most  striking  character  common  to  all  is  the 
shape  of  the  head,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  beak  (Fig.  223). 

The  name  Mecoptera  is  from  two  Greek  words ; 
^j^^    mecos,  length ;  and  pteron,  a  wing.    This  order 
includes  only  a  single  family,  the  Panorpida* 

*  Family  Panorpid^  (Pa-nor'pi  dac). 

^  Tilt  Scorpion-Jiii's  and  otiurs. 

\^         VVc  have  found  representatives  of  this  family 
quite  abundant  on  rank-  herbage  growing  on 
ri«.  Mj.— Head         banks  of  a  shaded  stream  ;  we  have  also 
udttilof/'.i-  f,j^,,^^i  \\\^v(\  in  damp  woods  where  there  was  a 

luxuriant  undert^rowtl)  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Tlicse  insects  take  fli<;lu  readily  when  disturbed  ;  they  are  car- 
nivorous both  in  tlie  adult  and  in  the  larval  state.  The  larvae 
larvae  so  far  as  known  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
great  resemblance  to  caterpillars.  Not  only  is  the  form  of 
tlie  body  like  that  of  a  caterpillar,  but  the  abdomen  is  fur- 
nished with  fleshy  pro-legs.  There  are,  however,  eight  pairs 
of  these  ;  while  caterpillars,  as  a  rule,  have  only  five. 
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The  most  common  members  of  this  family  are  the 
Scorpion-flies,  Panorpa  (Pa-nor'pa).  These  are  called  Scor- 
pion-flies on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  caudal  part 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  (Fig  223).  This  at  first  sight 
suggests  the  corresponding  part  of  a  scorpion  ; 
but  in  reality  the  two  are  very  different.  The 
last  segment,  instead  of  ending  in  a  sting  like 
that  of  a  scorpion,  is  greatly  enlarged  and  bears 
a  pair  of  clasping  organs.  The  wings  are  nar- 
row but  are  well  developed,  being  longer  than 
the  body.  In  our  more  common  species  they  are 
yellowish,  spotted  with  brownish  black  (Kig.  224). 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  Scorpion-flies  are  the  insects  of 
the  genus  Bittacus  (Bit'ta-cus).  These  insects  have  long 
narrow  wings,  long  legs,  and  a  slender  abdomen.  They  re- 
semble crane-flies  very  closely  when  on  the  wing.  In  this 
genus  the  caudal  appendages  of  the  male  are  not  enlarged  as 
in  Panorpa. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Boreits  (Bo're-us)  are  remarka- 
ble for  occurring  on  snow,  in  the  winter,  in  our  Northern 
States. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Order  Trichoptera  (Tri-chop'te-ra). 

The  Caddici-fiies  Caddice-w&rms* 

The  inciubcrs  of  this  order  have  four  wings ;  these  are 
vievibrations,  furnished  iviUi  numerous  longitudinal  veins  but 
with  only  feti;  cross  veins,  and  are  wore  or  less  densely  clothed 
witJi  hairs.  The  moutlt-parts  are  rudimentary,  TJie  meta" 
morphosis  is  complete. 

The  Caddice-flies  are  mothJike  insects  which  are  com* 
mon  in  the  vicinity  of  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes;  and  they 
are  also  frequently  attracted  to  lights  at  night. 

The  body-wall  of  these  insects  is  soft,  being  membran- 
ous or  at  the  most  parchment-like,  and  is  thickly  clothed 
with  hairs.  There  are  usually  four  ample  wing^s.  Tliese 
are  membranous  ;  but  the  fore  pair  are  more  leathery  than 
the  hind  pair.  When  not  tn  use  they  are  folded  against 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  in  an  almost  vertical  position, 
and  give  the  insect  a  narrow  and  elongated  appearance 
(Fig.  225).   The  wings  are  more  or  less  densely  clothed 

with  hairs;  and  in  some  cases  the 
hairs  are  scale-like  in  form.  The  hind 
wings  are  usually  broader  than  the 
fore  wings,  and  are  often  longitudi- 
nally folded  in  repose.  All  have  nu- 
merous longitudinal  veins,  but  the  cross  veins  are  few. 

The  name  of  the  order  is  from  two  Greek  words :  thrixt 
a  hair ;  and  ptertm,  a  wing. 

The  order  includes  only  a  single  family,  the  Phryganeida, 
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Family  PhryganeiDvE  (Fhryg-a-ne'i-dae). 

The  Caddice-flies  or  Caddue-worms. 

The  young  naturalist  loves  to  lie  face  downward  on  the 
bank  of  a  brook,  and,  with  shaded  eyes,  watch  the  busy  life 
that  goes  on  there.  Among  the  astonishing  things  he  sees 
are  little  bundles  of  sticks  or  masses  of  stones  moving  about 
the  bottom  of  a  quiet  pool  as  if  they  were  alive ;  and  yet  if 
he  takes  them  out  they  seem  dead  enough.  But  when 
he  pulls  them  apart  he  6nds  that  each  is  a  tube  lined 
with  silk  within  which  a  whitish  larva  lives.  This  larva, 
when  it  wishes  to  move,  puts  out  the  front  part  of  its  body^ 
so  that  it  can  creep  with  its  legs  over  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  or  climb  up  and  down  water-plants,  dragging  its 
house  along  after  it.  When  molested  it  draws  back  into  its 
tube,  and  is  safe.  Larvae  of  this  sort  are  called  Caddice- 
worms ;  and  the  adult  insects  arc  known  as  Caddicc-flics. 

There  art  \  cry  many  species  of  CadcliLC-w  orms  ;  and  each 
species  n.akcs  a  particular  kind  of  tube.  Some  Caddice- 
wornis  arc  carpenters,  building  their  houses  of  straws  or 

sticks.  These  are  usu- 
ally placed  lengthwise 
the  body  (Fig.  226); 
but  certain  species  that 
make  their  houses  chief- 
ly  of  straws  fasten  the  straws  crosswise  like  the  logs  of  a 
log-house  (Fig.  227).  These  log-house  builders 
often  have  the  curious  habit  of  decorating  their 
houses  by  fastening  snail-shells  to  the  outside. 
And  strangely  enough  they  do  not  always  take 
empty  shells  for  this  purpose ;  we  have  found 
shells  containing  living  snails  securely  fastened  ^• 
to  the  outside  of  the  house  of  a  Cadd ice-worm.  In  this  case 
the  snail  was  afforded  comparatively  rapid  transportation 
whether  it  desired  it  or  not.   Fortunately  the  species  that 
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make  this  style  of  house  live  in  still  water,  and  may,  there- 
fore,  be  easily  kept  alive  in  aquaria. 

There  are  caddice-worm  houses  closely  resembliiii^^  in  plan 
those  just  described  but  diffcrin*^  in  appearance,  bcin^  made 
of  bits  of  moss.  Sometimes  the  liouses  are  built  of  leaves  ; 
these  may  be  fastened  so  as  to  form  a  iiat  case :  or  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  a  cross-section 
of  which  is  a  triangle. 

Other  Caddice-worms  are  masons,  building  their  houses  of 
grains  of  sand  or  of  small  stones.  Sometimes  these  houses 
are  tubes  very  regular  in  outh'ne,  being  composed  only  of 
grains  of  sand  fastened  together  with  silk ;  but  certain  spe- 
cies of  Mason  Caddice-wotms  fasten  larger  stones  on  each  side 
of  this  tube  of  sand  (Fig.  228).   Some  of  the  species  that 


Fig.  vA.  Fig. 

build  tubes  of  sand  make  spiral  houses  which  very  closely 
resemble  in  form  snail-shells  (Fig.  229). 

Whether  stones  or  wood  are  used  to  build  these  houses 

the  material  is  always  fastened  together  by  silk,  which  the 
larva;  .spin  from  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner  as  do  cater- 
pillars.    In    some  species   the   ca.->e  is 
composed  entirely  of  silk.    Fip^ure  230 
represents  the  form  of  siicli  a  case,  which 
*^  is  common  in  some  of  our  lakes. 

Anion<T  the  simplest  of  the  various  forms  of  liouscs  built 
by  Caddice-worms  are  those  made  by  certain  speci?"^  tliat  live 
under  stones  in  rapid  streams.  These  consist  merely  of  a 
few  pebbles  fastened  to  the  lower  surface  of  a  larf^er  stone 
by  threads  of  silk.  In  the  space  between  these  pebbles  the 
worm  makes  a  more  or  less  perfect  tube  of  silk,  within  wjiich 
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it  lives.  Very  little  respect  for  the  architectural  skill  of 
these  builders  is  commanded  by  their  rude  dwellings.  But 
if  one  looks  a  little  farther,  something  will  be  found  that  is 
sure  to  excite  admiration.  The  dweller  within  this  rude  re- 
treat is  a  fisherman  ;  and  stretched  between  two  stones  near 
by  can  be  seen  his  net.  This  is  made  of  silk.  It  is  usually 
funnel-shaped,  opening  up-stream;  and  in  the  centre  of  it 
there  is  a  portion  composed  of  threads  of  silk  extending  in 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
meshes  of  surprising  regularity.  It  is  as  if  a  spider  had 
stretched  a  small  web  in  the  water  wlicic  the  cunciil  i.>  the 
swiftest.  These  nets  occur  in  rapids  between  stones,  but  in 
many  |jkices  they  ai  c  to  be  found  i-n  L^rcitcr  numbers  along 
the  bn:il:s  of  lalis.  Here  the)  die  built  u])on  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  in  tlie  form  of  senu-ehiptical  cups,  which  are  kept 
distended  by  tne  current.  Much  of  the  coating  of  dirt  with 
wiiich  these  rocks  are  clothed  in  summer  is  due  to  its  being 
caught  in  these  nets.  We  have  not  yet  observed  the  owners 
of  the  nets  taking  their  prey  from  them  ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  made  to  trap  small  insects  or  other  ani- 
mals that  are  being  carried  down-stream  :  for  the  larva;  of 
the  sub-family  to  which  these  net-builders  belong,  the  Hy- 
dropsytiiuiw,  are  known  to  be  carnivorous.  It  should  i>e 
noted  here,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of  Caddicc- 
worms  are  herbivorous. 

When  a  Caddice-worm  gets  ready  to  change  to  a  pupa  it 
retires  into  its  house  and  builds  a  door  to  keep  intruders 
out ;  but  the  door  always  has  an  opening  to  allow  the  water 
to  flow  in  so  that  the  pupa  can  breathe.  Sometimes  a  simple 
grating  of  silk  is  made  over  the  entrance. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
serve a  Caddice-fly  leave  the  water  and  take  its  first  f^ii^ht. 
The  specimen  was  one  of  the  net-building  species,  llydrop- 
syche  (Hy-drop-sy'che),  which  I  wasbreedin^^  in  an  acpiarium 
in  my  laboratory.  It  swam  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
repeatedly,  using  its  long  middle  legs.    Wiicn  swimming, 
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these  legs  were  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  body  like  a 
pair  of  oars.  The  insect  was  unable  to  crawl  up  the  vertical 
side  of  the  aquariunit  and  after  clinging  to  it  for  a  short  time 
it  would  lose  its  hold  and  sink  back  to  the  bottom.  After 
watching  it  for  a  time  I  lifted  it  from  the  water  by  means  of 
a  stick.  At  this  time  its  wings  were  in  the  form  of  pads, 
which  were  but  little,  if  any,  Ioniser  than  the  wing-pads  of 
the  pupa,  as  shown  by  the  cast  [)upa-skin  found  floating  on 
the  water.  The  instant  the  creature  was  free  from  the  water 
its  wings  expanded  to  tlieir  full  size,  and  immediately  it  flew 
away  several  feet.  In  my  efforts  to  catch  the  insect  I  found 
that  it  had  perfect  use  of  its  wings,  although  they  were  so 
recently  expanded.  The  time  required  for  the  insect  to 
expands  its  wings  and  take  its  first  flight  was  scarcely  more 
than  one  second;  it  was  certainly  less  than  two.  As  these 
insects  normally  emerge  from  rapidly-flowing  streams  which 
dash  over  rocks,  it  is  evident  that  if  much  time  were  required 
for  the  wings  to  become  fit  for  use,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
other  insects,  the  wave  succeeding  that  which  swept  one  from 
the  water  would  sweep  it  back  again  and  destroy  it. 
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Order  LepidoptERA  (Lep-i-dop'te-ra). 

Tk^  Maths  or  Millers^  the  Skippers^  and  the  Butierjlus. 

The  memdfrs  of  this  order  have  four  wings;  these  are 
memhranous^  and  covered  with  overlapping  scales.  The  mouth* 
parts  are  forfned  for  sucking.  The  utetaniorphosis  is  complete. 

The  name  of  this  order  is  from  two  Greek  words:  lepis, 
a  scale  ;  and  pteron,  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
wings  of  these  insects  are  covered  with  scales.  Every  lad 
that  lives  \\\  the  country  knows  that  the  \vin<^s  of  moths  and 
butterflies  are  covered  with  dust,  which  come  it  upon  one's 
fingers  when  tiiese  insects  are  handled.  Tins  dust  when 
examined  with  a  microscope  is  found  to  be  composed  of  very 
minute  scales  of  regular  form ;  and  when  a  wing  is  looked  at 
in  the  same  way,  the  scales  are  seen  arranged  with  more  or 
less  regularity  upon  it.  The  body,  the  icgs,  and  other 
appendages  are  also  covered  with  scales. 

The  scales  of  Lepidoptera  are  modified  hairs.  That  is. 
they  are  hairs  which,  instead  of  growing  long  and  slender  as 
hairs  usually  do,  remain  short,  but  grow  very  wide  as  cnni- 
pared  with  their  length.  Every  gradation  in  form  can  be 
found  from  the  ordinary  hair-like  form,  which  occurs  most 
abundantly  upon  the  body,  to  the  short  and  broad  scale, 
which  is  best  seen  upon  the  wings. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  the  insects  of  this  order 

regarding  the  regularity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  scales 
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upon  the  wings.    With  some  of  the  lower  moths  the  scales 

are  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  wings.  But  if  the  wing  of 
one  of  the  higher  butterflies  be 
examined  with  a  microscope, 
the  scales  will  be  found  arranged 
in  regular,  overlapping  rows; 
the  arrangement  being  as  reg- 
ular as  that  of  the  sc.ilcs  on  a 
fish  or  of  the  shingles  on  a  roof 
(Fig.  231).  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  the  membrane  is 
represented  with  the  scales  re- 
moved. 

The  use  of  the  scales  on  the  wings  is  to  strengthen  them. 
We  thus  see  that  the  wings  of  these  insects  are  furnished 
with  much  fewer  cross  veins  than  are  the  wings  of  similar 
size  in  other  orders.  A  secondary  use  of  these  scales  is  that 
of  ornamentation  ;  for  the  beautiful  colors  and  markings  of 
these  insects  are  due  entirely  to  the  scales,  and  are  destroyed 
when  the  scales  are  removed.    Upon  the  body,  legs,  and 


FlG.  331.— Part  of  wing  of  butterfly, 
grtatlj  iiafnHiiHl. 


Phi.  i3«.— Maxilte  of  cotton-aoth,  and  lip  of  laae  calargcd 

other  appendages,  the  scales  and  hairs  doubtless  serve  to 
protect  the  insect,  being  a  sort  of  armor. 

The  mouth-parts  of  moths  and  butterflies  are  especially 
adapted  for  sucKiiiL;  nectar  from  flowers.  If  the  head  of  a 
butterfly  be  examined,  there  will  be  found  a  long  sucking 
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tube,  which  when  not  in  use  is  coiled  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  head  between  two  forward-projecting  appendages.  This 
long  sucking  tube  is  composed  of  the  two  maxillae,  greatly  • 
elongated,  and  fastened  together  side  by  side.  In  Figure  232 
there  is  represented  a  side  view  of  the  maxilbe  of  a  moth ; 
and  in  Figure  233  a  cross-section  of  these  organs.  Each 


maxilla  is  furnished  with  a  groove,  and  the  two  maxillx  are 
so  fastened  together  that  the  two  grooves  form  a  tube  tli rough 
which  the  Hquid  food  is  sucked.  As  a  rule  the  maxillar  of 
insects  of  this  order  are  merely  fitted  for  extracting  the 
nectar  from  flowers,  but  sometimes  the  tips  of  the  maxill.e 
are  armed  with  spines,  as  shown  in  Figure  232.  This  enables 
'  the  insect  to  lacerate  the  tissue  of  ripe  fruits  and  thus  set 
free  the  juice,  which  is  then  sucked  up.  Many  moths  do  not 
eat  in  the  adult  state;  with  these  the  maxillx  are  wanting. 
The  two  forward -projecting  organs  between  which  the 
maxillae  are  coiled  when  present  are  the  labial  palpi.  In 
some  moths  the  maxillary  palpi  are  also  developed. 

The  larvae  of  Lepidoptera  are  known  as  caterpillars. 
They  V2ixy  greatly  in  form  and  appearance ;  but  are  usually 
cylindrical,  and  provided  with  from  eight  to  sixteen  legs,~ 
six  thoracic  legs,  and  from  two  to  ten  abdominal  legs.  The 
thoracic  legs,  which  are  finally  developed  into  the  legs  of  the 
adult,  have  a  hard  external  skeleton ;  and  are  jointed,  taper- 
ing, and  armed  at  the  end  with  a  little  claw.  The  abdominal 
legs,  which  are  shed  with  the  last  larval  skin,  af«  thick. 


Fic.  ajj.— Crow-tectaon  of  ma»ill». 
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fleshy,  without  joints,  elastic  or  contractile,  and  are  generally 
surrounded  at  the.  extremity  by  numerous,  minute  hooks 
(Fig.  234) ;  they  are  termed  pro-legs. 


Fig.  3}4. — Lar>ii  of  a  Hawk-motb. 

Most  caterpillars,  except  the  larvae  of  butterflies,  spin 
cocoons  (Fig.  235).   In  some  instances,  as  in  case  of  the 


Fic.  Cocowo  o(  a  moth. 


silkworms,  a  great  amount  of  silk  is  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  cocoon ;  in  others  the  cocoon  is  composed  principally 
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of  the  hairs  of  the  larva,  which  are  fastened  together  with  a 
fine  web  of  silk. 

In  the  pupa?  of  Lcpidoptera  the  developing  wings  and 
legs  are  folded  upon  the  sides  and  breast ;  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  hard  skin  (Fig. 
236). 

The  members  of  this  order 
as  a  rule  feed  upon  plants,  and 
are  not  aquatic ;  some,  as  the 
Clothes-moth  and  the  species 
that  destroy  Scale-bugs,  feed 
on  animal  matter,  and  a  very  few  feed  upon  plants  below 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

More  than  six  thousand  species  of  Lepidoptera  are 
known  to  occur  in  America,  north  of  Mexico.  These  rep- 
resent more  than  sixty  families. 

In  order  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  Lepidoptera  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  rather  difficult  technical  details. 
Hence  this  is  done  in  that  portion  of  this  chapter  designed 
for  advanced  students  and  printed  in  fine  type.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  Lepidoptera  that  are  appropriately 
discussed  here  are  three:  the  moths,  the  skippers,  and  the 
butterflies : — 

The  Moths,  —  These  are  the  insects  commonly  called 
millers.  Most  of  the  species  fly  by  night  and  are  frequently 
attracted  to  lights.  When  at  rest  the  wings  are  either 
wrapped  around  the  body,  or  are  spread  horizontally,  or  are 
folded  roof-like  on  the  abdomen ;  they  are  not  held  in  a 
vertical  position  above  the  body.  The  antennie  of  moths 
are  of  various  forms ;  they  are  usually  thread-like  or  feather- 
like; only  in  rare  cases  are  they  enlarged  towards  the  tip. 
The  moths  include  all  but  the  last  six  families  of  Lepidop- 
tera. 

The  Skippers. — The  skippers  are  so  called  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  mode  of  flight.  They  fly  in  the  daytime  and 
dart  suddenly  from  place  to  place.    When  at  rest  they 
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usually  hold  the  wings  erect  in  a  vertical  po>iiion  like 
butterflies;  often  the  fore  wiii<^s  are  thus  held  while  the 
hind  wings  are  extended  horizontally.  i  he  antenncU  are 
thread-like,  and  enlarged  towards  the  tip;  but  in  most  cases 
the  extreme  tip  is  pointed  and  recurved,  forming  a  hook. 
The  abdomen  is  usuail)-  stout,  resembling  that  of  a  moth 
rather  than  that  of  a  butterfly.  This  division  includes  two 
families. 

TJte  Butterflies. — The  butterflies  fly  by  day ;  and  when 
at  rest  they  fold  the  wings  together  above  th  -  back  in  a 
vertical  position.  The  antenns  are  thread-like  with  a  club 
at  the  tip,  which  is  never  recurved  so  as  to  form  a  hook. 
The  abdomen  is  slender.  This  division  includes  the  last 
four  families  described  in  this  chapter. 

Classification  of  the  Lepfdo|»t8ra. 

{Far  Advanced  Siudents,) 

The  study  of  the  classitication  oi  llic  Lepidoptera  is  beset  by  a 
peculiar  difllculty.  As  these  ioseets  are  eloibed  with  scales  eom- 
panitively  little  of  their  structure  can  be  examined  without  injury  to 
the  specimens  studied.   Fortunately*  however,  it  has  been  found 

that  the  various  modifications  of  the  franu  work  of  the  wings  afford 
excellent  clues  to  the  relationships  of  tin-  different  groups;  and  these 
nirxlitications  can  be  determined  in  niosi  cises  without  serious  injiir\' 
tot  lie  specimens.  Tlie  structure  of  tlie  arueiinap  also  can  be  easily 
studied,  nnd  in  many  cases  atlords  much  help  in  determining  the  zoo- 
logical position  of  an  insect. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  study  of  the  classification  of 
these  insects  is  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nomenclature 
(if  the  wing  veins ;  this  is  given  on  pages  64  to  66.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  take  several  of  the  larger  moths  and  butterflies  and  make  draw- 
ings showing  the  courses  of  the  veins  of  the  wings  in  each,  carefully 
indicating  the  names  or  numbprs  of  tbe  veins  nn  th»*  Hmwings. 
The  making  of  such  drawings  will  be  of  much  use  ui  lixing  tlie  ar- 
rangement of  the  veins  in  the  student  s  mind.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  veins  IV  and  V^I  are  not  developed  in  this  order. 

As  the  scales  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  wings  are  more  closely 
applied  to  the  wings  than  are  those  on  the  upper  surface,  the  veins 
can  be  best  seen  when  the  wings  are  examined  from  below.  The 
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veias  can  be  rendered  more  distinct  for  a  few  seconds  tiy  putting  a 
drop  of  chloroform  on  the  part  of  the  wing  to  be  examined  i  this  can 
be  easily  done  by  means  of  a  Gamel's^hair  brush. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  scales  from  a  small  part 
of  the  wing  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  some  characteristic; 
this  can  be  easily  done  with  an  artist's  sabic  brush.  A  verv  small 
brush  is  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  tu  break 
the  wing. 

The  above  methods  are  all  that  are  needed  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  the  mere  determination  of  an  insect  is  the  object.  But 

when  a  very  careful  study  of  the  venation  of  a  wing  is  to  be  made» 

it  should  be  bleached  and  mounted  on  a  card  or  on  a  glass  slip  in 
order  that  it  may  be  studied  with  a  compound  microscope.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  of  bleaching  wings: — 

1.  Remove  the  wings  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the  frenulum  if 
there  be  one;  it  is  well  to  remove  the  patagium  first. 

2.  Dip  the  wings  in  alcohol  in  order  to  wet  them. 

3.  Immerse  them  for  an  instant  in  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid). 
Use  for  this  purpose  dilute  acid,  one  part  acid      nine  parts  water. 

4.  Put  them  in  Labaraque  solution  with  the  upper  surface  (jf  the 
wing^  down,  and  leave  there  till  the  color  has  been  removed  from  the 
scales.  If  a  wing  bleaclies  slowly,  the  process  can  be  hastened  by 
dipping  it  in  the  dilute  acid  and  returning  it  to  the  Labaraque 
solution  from  time  to  time.  This  solution  can  be  procured  of  most 
dru^ists.  It  deteriorates  if  left  exposed  in  strong  sunlight.  If  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  use  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

5.  When  a  wine  is  bleached  put  it  in  alcohol  and  leave  it  there  till 
after  it  floats.  Tins  is  t(j  wasli  off  the  I.ab.traque  solution.  The 
wing  can  then  be  mounted  on  a  card.  But  it  is  better  to  mount  it  as 
described  below. 

6.  Transfer  the  wing  to  a  clearing  mixture,  if  it  is  to  be  mounted 
in  balsam,  and  leave  it  there  five  or  ten  minutes.  This  is  to  remove 

any  water  there  may  be  on  it.  A  good  clearing  mixture  can  be  made 
by  mixing  two  parts  by  weight  of  carbolic*acid  crystals  and  three 
parts  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

7.  Put  the  wing  on  a  glass  slip  with  considerable  clearing  mixture 
under  it  to  avoid  bubbles ;  put  Canada  balsam  on  top,  and  cover  with 
thin  glass.  In  the  case  of  small  wings,  it  is  best  to  transfer  them 
from  one  solution  to  another,  and  to  the  glass  slip  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush. 

Wings  bleached  and  mounted  in  this  wav  make  an  important  ad- 
dition to  a  collection.   The  slides  should  be  carefully  labelled  \  and 
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the  insect  from  which  the  wings  were  taken  should  be  kept  with  the 
slide.  It  is  our  practice  to  remove  always  the  wings  from  the  ri^^ht 
side,  and  then  to  mount  the  slide  in  the  collection  at  the  right  of  ilie 
insect  from  which  the  wings  were  taken.  Uniformity  in  this  respect 
adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  collection. 

The  student  should 
study  his  larger  speci* 
mens  first,  leaving  the 
smaller  ones  till  he  has 
acquired  skill  in  this 
work. 

There  are  a  few  spe- 
cial terms  used  in  de* 
scribing  the  wings  of 
the  Lepidoptera  which 
should  be  learned:— 

Frenulum. — In  most 
moths  there  is  a  strong 
spine  or  a  bunch  of 
bristles  borne  by  the 
hind  wing  at  the  hume- 
ral angle  (Fig.  237,/); 
¥ia.93ii.~-'Vint!iia  njn^i€b^«ryxt^mr^»rmh.  this  is  the  frenulum. 
Its  use  is  to  insure  the  acting  together  of  the  two  wings  of  one 
side.  Except  in  the  Microiepidoptera  tlie  frenulum  of  the  male 
consists  of  a  single  strong  spine; 
that  of  the  female  of  two  or 
more  bristles. 

Jugum, — In  one  suborder, 
including  only  a  few  rare  moths,  j 
there  exists,  instead  of  a  fren- 
ulum, a  lobe  borne  nenr  the 
base  of  the  inner  margin  of  the 
(ore  wing  (Fig.  238,  ;  this 
is  the  jugum.  See  sub-order 
Jugatae. 

Z)/V«(i/ CW/.— Near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  basal  part  of  the 
wing  there  is  a  large  cell  lying 
between  veins  III  and  VII  (Fig. 


Vll,  VII, 
WifiK"  of  Hepialus  gracilis. 


Fig.  238. 

239,  (i.e.);  this  is  the  discal  cell. 
In  the  more  generalized  Lepidoptera  this  cell  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  base  of  vein  V  (.Fig.  239.  hind  wing);  in  such  cases  the 
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cell  lying  immediately  behind  vein  III  Is  celt  III,  and  that  lying 
immediately  behind  vein  V  is  cell  V. 

Accessory  Celbs—ln  many  genera  the  branches  of  vein  ill  of  the 
fore  wings  anastomose 


so  as  to  form  one  or 
more  cells  bejond  the 
apex  of  the  discal  cells 
(Fig.  239,  a.c^\  these 
are  the  accessory  cells. 

Discal  Vct'H,  —  rht 
cross  vein  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  discal  cell  is 
termed  the  discal  vein 
(Fi^'.  239,  (/.v.). 

J'-rfiir/a.  —  At  the 
base  <jt  each  fore  wing 
there  is  a  scale-like  ap- 
pendage; these  are  the 
patagia,  The  paiagia 
correspond  to  the  tegulse 
of  the  Hymenoptera  and 
the  elytra  of  the  Cole- 
opt  era. 

In    descriptions  of 

Lepidopiera  reference  is 
often  made  to  the  palpi.  .39.-Wi«g.f  A5-*/-fla«,/«.^/*,»-. 

These  form  the  double  beak-like  projection  which  extend  forward 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  head.  In  most  Lepidoptera  only  the 
labial  palpi  are  well  developed :  but  in  some  of  the  more  generalized 
forms  the  maxillary  palpi  are  also  present. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  ocelli 
is  a  character  which  i<  ^on^  'inies  of 
considerable  iniporLunce.  Ilicsc  or- 
gans are  situated,  one  on  each  side, 
above  the  compound  eye  and  near  its 
««th  margin  (Fig.  240).  But  it  requires  some 

poiitionof  oceiiiM,  skill  to  find  them  when  they  are  present, 

on  account  of  the  long  scales  clothing  the  head. 

77u  Phyfog  ny  /"  the  Lep/dopUra the  general  acceptance 
of  the  tlieory  of  evolution — iliat  is,  the  theorj'  that  the  higher  animals 
and  plant?  have  been  developed  from  lower  ones — it  has  become  rvi- 
dent  that  the  only  sure  basis  for  classification  is  a  knowledge  uf  the 
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history  of  the  various  races  of  animals  and  plants,  or  phytogeny  (phy- 
l(^e-ny),  as  it  is  termed. 

The  scope  of  this  book  has  not  permitted  an  extended  treatment 

of  this  pimse  of  the  subject.  There  is  space  for  only  a  few  hints  re- 
garding liie  phylogeny  ol  the  families  of  a  single  order;  but  these 
hiuts  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  method  of  study.  The  Lepi- 
doptera  is  chosen  for  this  purpose,  as  the  method  has  been  applied  to 
this  order  more  fully  than  it  has  to  others. 

It  is  a  weil-knonrn  fact  that  every  kind  of  animal  and  jdant  trans- 
mils  a  general  likeness  with  individual  differences  to  its  offspring. 

According  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection  these  dif- 
ferences or  variations  may  be  of  any  kind  and  in  any  direction.  And 
as  many  more  animals  are  born  or  plants  germinated  than  can  live  to 
reach  maturity,  owing  to  tlie  tendency  of  each  kind  to  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  each  individual  is  subjected  to  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  is  that  any  individual  possessing  a  for- 
tunate variatiot) — that  is,  one  that  enables  it  to  ^tt  its  living  and 
escape  it<;  dangers  more  easily  ilian  its  fellows — will  be  more  apt  on 
this  account  to  reach  maturity  and  propagate  its  kind  than  will  iebs 
fortunate  individuals.  Thus  there  is  a  thinning-out  process  which 
tends  to  the  production  of  more  and  more  ^eialized  forms  of  animals 
and  plants,  i.e.,  forms  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  under  which 
they  exist. 

It  shotild  be  remembered  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  exi?;t- 
ence  may  be  met  in  different  ways;  and  that  thus  there  may  iuive 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  very  different  forms,  each  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  struggle  for  existence.    See  Chapter  I,  pp.  i  and  2. 

Just  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  race  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  for,  although  many 
fossils  have  been  found,  the  record  is  stilTvery  incomplete.  But  for- 
tunately something  can  be  learned  rccrnrdtnjij  this  by  the  study  of 
living  animals.  Fc^r  not  all  members  (A  the  same  family,  or  order,  or 
class  are  equally  specialized.  Some  retain  more  nearly  than  others 
the  form  of  their  remote  ancestors ;  and  by  the  study  of  these ^vw^rra/- 
iM*d  formSi  as  thqr  are  termed,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animals  of  past  ages,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  existing 
animals  have  been  modified. 

We  will  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  conclusions  that  we  have 
reached  re<jarding  the  phylogeny  of  the  families  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
These  conclusions  are  based  largely  on  a  study  of  the  wings,  ft  is 
hoped  that  other  parts  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way  ere  long. 
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In  th«  flight  of  insects  It  is  important  that  the  two  wings  of  each 
side  should  act  together,  and  we  find  that  this  is  secured  in  most 

orders  by  uniting  them  in  some  way.  In  the  Lepidoptera  two  dis- 
tinct methods  are  employed  ;  in  some  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  jugum^ 
in  others  by  means  of  a  frenulum  or  its  substitute.  As  neither  the 
jugum  nor  the  frenulum  could  be  derived  from  the  other,  we  infer 
that  the  primitive  Lepidoptera  possessed  neither  of  these  organs,  but 
had  wings  that  were  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the  course  of 
time  there  was  developed  in  some  of  the  descendants  of  these  primt- 
tive  forms  a  jugum;  while  in  others  there  was  developed  a  frenulum. 
Of  course  in  each  case  the  development  wa«^  a  pradua!  one.  extending 
iliruugh  manv  generations.  Thus  the  frenulum  at  first  was  probably 
merely  a  bunch  of  hairs  like 
those  elsewhere  on  the  wings ; 
but  these  became  stilfer  and 
stiffer  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  descendants  of  those 
ancient  Lepidoptera  in  which  a 
jugum  was  developed  consiiiuie 
the  suborder  Jt4gata  ;  while  the 
descendants  of  those  in  which 
a  frenulum  was  developed  con- 
stitute the  suborder  Frenata. 

We  know  but  little  of  the 
Jugatx.  ;is  nearly  all  of  tliem 
have  perished.  There  remain 
only  two  small  families,  the 
Hepialidae  and  the  Microptery- 
gidae.  But  these  families  are 
ver>  w  idely  separated,  and  hence 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  are 
the  remnants  of  what  was  in 
past  times  a  large  fauna. 

In  the  Frcnataj.  however, 
there  exist  to-day  many  fom  illes, 
each  exhibiting  iu  own  methods  of  specialization. 

In  some  of  these  families  the  frenulum  has  been  preserved  and 
perfected  to  a  greater  <v  less  extent.  But  in  others  a  curious  change 
has  taken  place. 

It  is  obvious  that  li  the  two  wings  of  each  side  overlap  to  a  great 
extent,  their  acting  together  will  be  assured  by  this  fact.    And  this  is 


Fig.  941.— Wings  ot  A»mm  Mutrith 
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what  has  taken  place  with  the  butterflies,  the  skippers*  and  certain 
moths.  With  these  insects  the  humeral  angle  of  the  hind  wing  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  it  projects  far  beneath  the  fore  wing 
(Fig.  241).  When  this  has  taken  place  there  Is  no  longer  any  need 
of  a  frenulum,  and  consequently  this  organ  is  no  longer  preserved  by 
natural  selection.  We  find,  therefore,  that  several  families  of  Lcpi- 
dopLcra  that  belong  to  ihc  suborder  Frenatae.  being  descendants  of 


ancient  frenulum  bearing  moths,  no  longer  possess  a  frenulum. 
These  are  classed  in  the  following  synopsis  as  the  frenulum-losers. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  one  that  bears  out  the  theory 
just  stated,  that  in  the  more  generalized  of  the  frenulum-losing 
moths»  as  the  Bombycidae.  the  frenulum  has  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  is  preserved  in  a  rudimentary  state  (Fig.  242).  We 
place  the  frenulum-losers  last  in  a  serial  arrangement  of  the  faroi- 
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iies  of  Lepidoptera.  regarding  them  as  those  that  depart  most  widely 
from  ihe  primitive  type. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  a  study  of  the  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  fore  and  hind  wings  gives  us  important  hints  1^  to 
the  probable  courses  development  has  taicen  in  the  different  families. 
Equally  suggestive  hints  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  venation 
of  the  wings. 

By  an  extended  study  of  fossil  forms  and  the  more  generalized  of 
iu'ing  forms,  the  details  of  which  study  cannot  be  given  here.*  it  has 
been  dciernnned  that  in  t!ie  primitive  I^pitiopiera  vein  V  of  l)ulii 
fore  and  liaid  wings  was  well  developed,  and  extended  from  the  base 
of  the  wing  out  through  the  discal  cell.  We  find  that  in  certain 
families  of  existing  moths  this  vein  is  still  preserved  (see  p.  65). 
while  in  others  it  has  been  lost.  Th<»e  families  of  the  Frenatse  in 
which  it  is  best  and  most  uniformly  preserved  are  grouped  together 
as  the  Generalized  Frtnata  (see  the  following  synopsis),  while  those 
in  which  it  is  lust  or  nearly  so  are  considered  more  specialized. 

With  the  loss  of  the  base  of  vein  there  occurs  a  connection  of 
Its  branches  with  veins  lU  anfi  VI!,  >o  tliat  in  the  more  specialized 
toi  ms  these  branches  of  vein  V  appear  to  be  branches  of  those  veins 
(Fig.  241).  A  study  of  the  extent  to  which  this  change  has  gone 
Ifives  much  aid  in  determining  the  xoological  position  of  the  different 
genera  and  families.  In  celrtain  families  vein  V«  tends  to  become 
united  to  vein  III ;  in  others  it  tends  to  become  united  to  vein  VII. 
Til  is  too  is  an  imporunt  character,  of  which  use  is  made  in  the 
following  synopsis. 

The  number  of  anal  veins  is  anoifu-r  character  tl)e  study  of  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  relative  |)OsiLion  of  the  "litTerent  forms.  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  ancient  Lepidoptcra  had  at  least  three 
anai  veins  in  both  fore  and  hind  wings.  This  number  has  been  pre- 
served in  one  or  both  pairs  of  wings  of  the  more  generalized  of  living 
moths,  but  has  been  reduced  to  two  or  even  to  one  in  the  more 
specialized  families. 

Enough  has  been  said*  without  going  into  further  details  here,  to 
show  that  the  way  to  determine  the  relationship*^  of  orc^anized  beings 
is  to  determine  the  primitive  form  of  their  organs  and  tiie  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  in  these  organs  by  the  action  of  natural 


•  The  data  upon  which  these  conchisions  are  based  ire  Riven  at  greater 

length  in  an  es^ay.  by  the  senior  author ,  i  iititled  A'-  .'/////."/  ,ind  '/'nxomrmy. 
This  essay  forms  a  pan  of  the  Wilder  yuarter-Ccniury  Book,  published  by 
the  Conistock  Publishing  Cunipany,  Ilbaca,  N.  Y. 
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selection.  The  classification  of  animals  and  plants  should  not  be 
merely  the  assorting  of  them  into  convenient  pigeon-holes,  but 
a  serious  study  of  their  blood-relationships. 

The  following  synopsis  will  serve  to  show  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  relations  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  order.  Following  ihia 
synopsis  there  is  a  table  for  use  in  classifying  specimens. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LEPIDOPI'ERA. 

{See  page  20^  /or  a  table  for  deiet  intnin^^  specimens.') 

A.  Thk  Jugatk  Lepidoptera— Moths  in  which  the  two  wings  of 
each  side  are  united  by  a  jugum  (Fig.  238.7),  p.  214. 

Suborder  JUGA  T.t. 

B.  iiie  Swifts  or  iV/iitTty/z^'^ato,  p.  215  Family  Hepialid.«. 

BB.  The  Little-wing  Jugates  or  Microjugata,  p.  216. 

Family  MiCROPTERVGiDiE. 
AA.  The  Fremate  Lepidoptera.— Moths,  skippers,  and  butterflies 

in  which  the  two  winfjs  of  cacli  sirle  are  united  bv  a  f rcmtluni  y  Fig. 

2y7,f  )  or  by  its  substitute,  a  large  humeral  angie  of  the  hind  wmg 

(Fig.  241),  p.  201  Suborder  FkF.NAT.*:. 

B.  The  Generalizlu  Fre.vatvE. — Mollis  that  are  supposed  to 
retain  more  nearly  than  any  other  Frenatse  the  form  of  the  primi- 
tive Frenatse.  those  that  were  the  first  to  appear  on  earth.  In 
these  generalized  moths  the  wiiit^s  approach  the  typical  form ; 
the  base  of  vein  V  of  one  or  both  pairs  of  wings  is  preser\  ed 
throuphnut  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  the  discal  cell  and 
the  anal  veins  are  well  preserved,  there  being  two  or  iliree  in 
the  fore  wing  and  three  in  the  hind  wing.  The  frenulum  is 
usually  well  preserved. 

The  Flannel-moths,  p.  218  Family  Megalopvgid^e. 

The  Bag-worm  Moths,  p.  219  Family  Psychida. 

The  Carpenter- moths,  p.  221  ,  .Family  CossiDiE. 

The  Shis,'-catcrpillar  Moths,  p.  223  Family  EitleiD;*:. 

TIk-  Sninky-inoths,  p.  226  Family  PvK( )M( ikPFllDit:. 

BH.  The  SPECiALIZED  FrenaTjE.— Moths,  skippers,  and  butter- 
flies that  depart  more  widely  than  do  the  Generalized  Frenatae 
from  the  primitive  type  of  Lepidoptera.  being  more  highly  modi* 
fied  for  special  conditions  of  existence.  An  indication  of  the 
specialized  condition  of  these  insects  is  the  modified  form  of  the 
wings.  In  nearly  all  the  base  of  vein  V  has  been  lost  and  the 
branches  of  this  vein  joined  to  veins  III  and  VII. 
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C.  The  MlCROFKKNAT.it.  —  Frcuulum  hearing  moths,  which  are 
usually  of  small,  often  minute,  size.  The  anal  area  ol  the  hind 
wings  is  not  reduced,  having  usually  three  anal  veins  except  in 
certain  minute  forms  where  a  broad  fringe  has  been  substituted 
for  the  membrane  of  this  area. 

The  Pyralids,  p.  228  Superfamily  Pyralidina. 

The  Tortridds*  p.  339  Superfamily  Tortriciii A. 

The  Tineids,  p.  246  Superfamily  Tinfina. 

The  Clear-winged  Moths,  j>  259.  ...   Family  Se.siiD.«. 

CC.  The  Specialized  MACRuKKKNAi/fc.— Specialized  Frenatae 
whicii  are  usually  of  medium  or  large  size.  This  division 
includes  certain  moths  and  all  skippers  and  butterflies.  In 
these  insects  the  aoal  area  of  the  hind  wing  is  leduced*  oon- 
taining  only  one  or  two  anal  veins. 

D.  TJU  Fr£miUmHms»rtm,-^pKM!&9eA  Macrafrenatm  in 
which  the  two  wings  of  each  side  are  united  by  a  frenulum. 

This  group  includes  only  moths. 

£.  Moths  that  appear  to  have  a  three- branched  cubitus,  only 
vein  Vi  being  closelv  (  ouiiecied  wiili  vein  VII.  V^ein  V» 
either  retains  its  primitive  position  midway  between  veins 
III  and  VII  or  arises  from  the  discal  vein  nearer  to  vein 
III  than  to  vein  VII.* 

The  Dioptids,  p.  262  Family  Dioptida 

The  Prominents,  p^  363  Family  Notodontidjb. 

The  Measuring>worm  Moths*  pw  270. 

Superfamily  Geometrina. 

EE.  Moths  that  appear  to  have  a  four-branched  cubitus,  the 
base  of  vein      of  one  or  boiii  pairs  of  winj^fs  bettig  more 
closely  connected  with  vein  VII  than  with  vein  III. 
F.  Moths  in  which  the  humeral  angle  of  the  hind  wings 
is  greatly  extended,  but  which  as  a  rule  possess  the 
frennlum  in  one  sez  at  least. 

The  Ausatida,  p.  388  Family  Auzatida. 

The  Hook  tip  Moths,  p.  389  Family  DREPANlDiE. 

FF.  Moths  in  which  the  humeral  angle  of  the  hind  wings 

is  not  greatly  extended. 

G.  TAe  Noi  tuids  and  their  Allies. — Moths  in  which  some 
of  the  branches  of  vein  III  of  the  fore  wings  coalesce 

•  In  many  Hawk-moths  vein  V,  nearly  or  quite  retains  its  primitive 
position  ;  but  when  ii  has  moved  from  this  position,  it  is  nearer  to  vt  in  VII 
than  to  vein  III.  This  family  is  placed,  therefore,  in  the  next  division  (£E) 
el  Uils  qrnopsiB. 
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beyond  the  discal  cell,  and  which  do  not  have  what 
appears  to  be  a  cross  vein  between  veins  II  and  III  of 

the  hi  mi  wings. 

The  Cyinaiophorids,  p.  291. Family  Cvma  1  ( )PH( jkid.*:.' 

The  Owlet-moths,  p.  293  Family  Nud  UiD.li. 

The  Tussock-moths,  p.  308.. . .  Family  LVMANTRliD4t, 

The  Wood-nymph  Moths,  p.  313. Family  AGARisrtDiB. 

The  Pericoptds,  p.  316  Family  Pericopida. 

Tlic  Tiger-moths,  p.  317..  .'i  Family  ARCTiiDiE. 

The  Footman-moths,  p.  324.  ....Family  LiTHosin*.*:. 

The  Zygaenids.  p.  326  Family  Zvg.KMDA. 

GG.  The  VVindoiv-iuiHged  Moths. — Moths  in  which  vein 

III  of  the  fore  wings  is  tivc-branched  and  in  which  all  of 

these  branches  arise  from  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  404),  p. 

328  Family  Thy RiDiDiC 

GGG.  The  /rtfWifr-JMa/Ar.~Moths  in  which  there  appears 

to  be  a  cross  vein  between  veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind 

wings  (Fig.  407).  p.  330  Family  Si'HINc-id.*:. 

DD.  TItt-  Frenuhiin-loicrs.  —Specialized  Macrofreiiatx,  in  which 
the  frenulum  has  been  supplanted  by  a  greatly  extended 
humeral  area  of  the  hind  wings.  In  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eralized forms  a  rudimentary  frenulum  persbts  (Bombycidae 
and  Lacoson  i  1  I  1  Tins  division  includes  three  groups  of 
families:  the  Frenulum-losing  Moths,  the  Skippers,  and  the 
Butterflies.  The  grouping  together  of  the  families  included 
in  this  division  is  merely  provisional,  as  it  is  probable  tiiat 
the  loss  ol  the  frenulum  has  arisen  independently  in  several 
of  them. 

E.  The  Fremtlum'-lasifig  Moths.^ln  these  moths  the  antennae 
are  usually  pectinate :  th^  are  never  enlarged  Into  a  club 

at  the  tip. 

F.  Moths  with  cubitus  of  the  fore  wings  apparently  three* 

branched. 

G.  Moths  in  which  veins  IIIi  and       coalesce  to  a  great 
extent.  The  Sattimians.  p.  339. 

Superfamily  Saturkiina. 
GG.  Moths  in  which  veins  Ilh  and  III«  do  not  coalesce 
beyond  the  discal  cell.   p.  3S7. .Family  Lacosomida. 
FF.  Moths  In  which  cubitus  of  the  fore  wings  is  apparently 

four-branched,    p.  359  Family  L.-vsioCAMPlDiB. 

EE.  The  Skippers. — These  are  day-tiying  Lepidoptera  which 
resemble  botterftles  in  uaually  holding  tlieir  wings  erect 
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when  at  rest,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  venation 

of  tlie  fore  wings,  vein  III  being  iive-branched,  and  all  the 
branches  arising  from  the  discal  cell.  The  antennas  are 
enlarged  into  a  club  towards  the  tip.    p.  364. 

Supcrfainily  Hesperiina. 
EEE.    T/it-  i5W/(r///>v,— Day-flying  Lcpidoptcra  that  hold 
their  wings  erect  wiica  at  rest,  that  have  clubbed  aiiicnnae, 
and  that  differ  from  the  Skippers  in  the  venation  of  tlie 
fore  wing^p  some  of  the  branches  of  vein  III  coalescing 

beyond  the  discal  cell  Superfamily  Papilioniiia. 

F.  Btitterflies  in  which  vein  VII  is  apparently  four- 
branched.   The  Swallow-tail  Butterflies,  p.  575. 

Family  PapimoniD;?:. 
FF.  Butterflies  in  which  vein  VII  is  apparently  three- 
branched. 

G.  Butterflies  exhibiting  no  tendency  to  abortion  of  the 
fore  legs. 

The  Pierids.  p.  381  Family  Pierida. 

GG.  Butterflies  exhibiting  a  marked  tendency  to  abor- 
tion of  the  fore  legs. 

The  Gossamerwinged  Butterflies,   p.  388. 

Family  LvCiENIDA. 
The  Brush-footed  Butterflies,   p.  395. 
^  Family  NVMPHALiDiG^ 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  PRINCIPAL  GROUPS  OF 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

A.  Wingless  or  with  rudimentary  wings.  This  division  includes  only 
females.    Ail  males  of  Lepidoptera  are  winged. 
B.  The  larvae  case-bearers :  the  adult  female  remaining  within  the 

case  to  lay  her  eggs.  p.  219  F^svcmn  ii. 

BB.  The  larvae  not  case-bearers;  the  wingless  aciult  not  in  a  case. 
C-  Tile  adult  reniuuiiiig  upon  her  cocoon  to  lay  lier  eggs;  the 
body  of  the  adult  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  p.  308. 

Lymantriid^s. 

CC.  The  adult  aaive,  laying  her  eggs  remote  from  her  cocoon ; 
the  body  of  the  adult  clothed  with  flattened  scales,  p.  270. 

Geometrina. 

AA.  Winged,  fore  and  hind  winps  similar  in  form  and  venation,  the 
radius  of  the  hind  \vinj;s  tj<  nc^,  like  iliat  of  the  fore  wings,  five- 
branched.    (Fig.  238.)    (Suborder  Jugatii.)   [See  also  AAA.] 
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B.  Moihs  of  medium  or  laiige  size.  p.  315  Hkpialid^. 

BB.  Minute  moths,  resembling  Tineids  in  appearance,  p.  214. 

MlCROPTBRYGIOiE. 

AAA.  Winged,  fore  and  hind  wings  differing  in  form  and  venation; 
the  radius  of  the  hind  wings  being  simple,  nlthough  frequently 
apparently  two-  or  three-branched;  this  is  due  to  the  union  ui'  one 
or  twt»  branches  of  media  with  it  (Figs.  241,  242).  (Suborder 
Frenata.) 

B.  Antennae  of  various  forms,  but  never  thnad-Iike  with  a  lenob  at 
tlie  extremity*  (moths  in  part). 

C.  The  fringe  on  the  inner  angle  of  the  hind  wings  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  the  width  of  the  wing;  the  hind  wings  often 

lanceolate,  but  never  fissured,    p.  246  TiNBIlfA. 

CC.  The  fringe  on  the  hind  wings  shorter ;  the  bind  wings  not 
lanceolate. 
D.  Wings  fiN-ured. 

E.  Each  wing  divided  into  six  lobes,    p.  23S.  ..Orneudid.€. 
EE.  Wings  never  more  than  four-lobed ;  usually  the  fore 
wings  are  bilobed  and  the  hind  wings  trilobed.  p.  237. 

PTEROPHORlDiK. 

DD  Wings  not  fissured. 

£.  Fore  wings  very  narrow,  the  width  at  the  middle  less 
than  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  wing:  a  considerable  part 
of  tlie  hind  wings,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  fore  wini;s  also, 

free  from  scales,    p.  259    Sesi I !).«:. 

EE.  Wings  scaled  throughout,  or  \i  clear  with  the  fore  wings 
triangular  in  outline; 

F.  Hind  wings  with  three  anal  veins.  Care  must  be  taken 
.lot  to  mistake  a  mere  fold  in  the  wing  for  a  vein.  When 
there  is  no  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  wing  along 

a  fold  it  is  not  Cfiunted  as  a  vein. 

G.  Suhcosta  and  radius  of  the  hind  wings  grown  together 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance  between  the  apex  of  the 
discal  cell  and  tlie  apex  of  the  winp,  or  in  some  cases 
separate  but  very  closely  parallel,  p.  228..Pvralidin  a. 

GG.  Subcosta  and  radius  of  the  hind  wings  widely  sep- 
iirate  bevond  the  apex  of  the  discal  cell. 

*  In  some  mulhs  the  antenna  arc  enlarged  towards  the  tip,  forming  a 

more  or  less  distinct  dub ;  but  tbb  club  is  quite  different  In  shape  from  the 
knob  at  the  eztmnlty  of  the  antenn«  in  the  skippers  and  the  butterflies,  la 
the  moths  with  club-like  antennae  the  ocelli  are  usualljr  present,  and  the  hind 
wings  bear  a  frenulum. 
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H.  M  tcrolepidoptera ;  f./..  moths  that  are  in  most  cates 
of  small  or  minute  size ;  with  those  included  here 

the  palpi  are  well  developed,  often  prominent— when 
the  palpi  are  not  prominent  the  antennae  are  at  least 
as  long  as  the  front  wings;  the  fringe  on  the  anal 
angle  of  the  hind  wiiigs  is  considerably  longer  than 
elsewhere. 

.  I.  The  second  anal  vein  of  the  hind  wings  forked 
cowards  the  base.  p.  339  Tortricina. 

II.  The  second  anal  vein  of  the  kmd  wings  not 

forked  towards  the  base.    p.  246  Tineina. 

HH.  Macrolepidoptera  ;  i.e.,  moths  usually  of  medium 
or  large  size.  With  those  included  here  the  palpi 
are  small,  nu-ely  projecting  beyond  the  head;  the 
antennae  are  of  moderate  length ;  and  the  fringe  on 
the  anal 'angle  of  the  bind  wing  is  not  longer  than 
elsewhere,  or  but  slightly  so. 

I.  Subcosta  and  radius  of  hind  wings  grown  together 
to  near  the  end  of  the  discal  cell.    (Fig.  267.) 

J.  Small  black  moths,  with  thinly  scaled  wings. 

p.  226.  Pyrouorphim. 

JJ.  Moths  of  medium  siie,  and  densely  clothed 
with  long  woolly  hairs,  which  are  light  colored 

or  browtt.    p.  218   MEGALOPVGlDi«. 

II.  Subcosta  ;ind  radius  of  hind  wings  distinct  Of 
grown  tr  L:'  Llier  for  only  a  short  distance. 

J.  Anal  veins  of  the  fore  wings  anastomosing  so 
as  to  appear  as  a  branched  vein  (Fig.  253). 

p.  219.  PSYCHlDiB. 

JJ.  .Anal  veins  of  fore  wings  not  forked  outwardly. 
K.  Vein  Vj  of  the  fore  wings  arising  from  the 
discal  cell  nearly  midway  between  veins  Vi 
and  V,. 

L.  Vein  V*  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings 
coalescing  with  vein  VIIi  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  end  of  the  discal  cell 

(Fig.  309I.    p.  262  DiOPTIDiE. 

LL.  Veins  Vi  and  VI !■  not  coalescing  beyond 

the  end  of  the  discal  cell. 
M.  Veins  III,  and  lilt  coalesced  at  base, 
but  separate  from  veins  in«  and  III*. 
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which  also  coalesce  (Fig.  438).  p.  357. 

LACOSOMIDvt. 

MM.  Veins  III,.  III>.  III«.  and  IIK  united 
at  ba?e  (Fig.  419).    p.  340. .  BoMBVci n-c. 
KK.  Vein  Vj  of  the  fore  wings  emerging  i  i  om 
the  discal  cell  nearer  to  cubitus  than  to  radius, 
causing  cubitus  to  appear  four-branched. 
L.  Fore  wings  with  an  accessory  cell  ( Fig.  255); 
veins  nil  and  IIIi  coalesced  at  base,  also 
veins  II I«  and  Ilh;  the  accessory  cell  is 
formed  by  the  anastomosing  of  veins  II It 

and  III.-r».    p.  221  Cossiix-K. 

LL.  i'urc  wings  vviLiiouL  an  accc:>sury  cell; 
veins  lilt  and  III*  coalescing  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  ^ther  branches  of  radius 

(Fig.  261,.    p.  223  EtICLSlDA. 

FF.  Hind  wings  with  less  than  three  anal  veins. 
G.  Fore  wings  with  two  distinct  anal  veins  or  with  the 
anal  veins  partially  grown  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  appear  as  a  single  branched  vein. 
H.  Anal  veins  of  fore  wings  partially  grown  tc^ether 
so  as  to  appear  as  a  branched  vein  (Fig.  253).  p.  319 

PSYCHIDiG. 

HH.  Fore  wings  with  two  distinct  anal  veins,  p.  226. 

PYROMORPHrr>^:. 

GG.  Fore  wings  with  a  single  fully  preserved  anal  vein. 
This  is  the  second  anal  vein  (vein  IX) ;  the  first  anal 
vein  (vein  VIII)  is  absent  or  represented  merely  by  a 
fold;  and  the  third  anal  vein  (vein  XI)  is  shoft,  not 
reaching  to  the  man^tn  of  the  wing,  or  is  wanting; 
usually  when  the  third  anal  vein  is  present  it  is  joined 
to  the  second  anal  vein,  so  that  the  latter  appears  to 
be  forked  towards  the  base, 

H.  Frenulum  present.    In  most  cases  the  humeral 
angle  of  the  hind  wings  is  not  largely  expanded. 
I.  The  five  branches  of  radius  and  the  three  branches 
of  media  of  the  fore  wings  present,  and  each  one 

arising  from  the  dlscal  cell  (Fig.  404).  Small 
moths  ftlie  largest  expanding  only  three  fourths 
inchi  rescnibliiig  Hawk-moths  in  form,  and  with 
translucent  spots  on  their  wings,   p.  32S. 

THyRlDIU*. 
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11.  Some  of  the  branches  of  radius  or  of  media 
either  wanting  or  grown  together  bejrond  the  ' 

discal  cell. 

J.  Hind  wings  wiih  subcosta  and  radins  appar- 
ently distinct  bui  connected  by  a  strung  oblique 
cross  vein  (Fig.  407).  Moths  of  medium  or 
large  sixe,  with  spindle<sbaped  bodies,  narrow, 
strong  wings,  and  usually  with  the  antenna; 
prismatic  in  form,  and  more  or  less  tiuckcncd 
in  the  middle  or  towards  tlic  tip,  u  liich  is  fre- 
quently recurved  in  the  form  of  a  hoolc  (Hawk- 

Miolhsj.     p.  329  SpHINGID^. 

JJ.  Subcosta  and  radius  of  hind  wingb  cither  dis- 
tinct or  grown  together;  but  not  appearing  to 
be  OMinected  by  a  strongs  oblique  cross  vein. 

K.  Vein  Vi  of  the  fore  wings  not  more  closely 
joined  to  cubitus  than  to  radius*  cubitus  being 
apparently  three-branched. 
L.  The  basal  part  of  tlie  subcosta  of  the  hind 
wings  extending  from  tlie  base  towards  the 
apex  of  the  wing  in  a  regular  curve.  Moths 
resembling  Noctuids  in  form ;       with  a 
large  abdomen  and  with  rather  narrow* 
strong,  and  coarsely-scaled  fore  wings* 
M.  Vein  Vs  of  the  hind  winirs  arising  much 
nearer  to  cubitus  than  to  radius;  vein  Vi 
of  the  hind  wings  joined  to  radius  at  a 
considerable  distsnce  before  the  apex  of 
the  discal  cell  (Fig.  349).  p.  291. 

CVIIATOPHORIDiG. 

MM.  Vein  V«  of  the  hind  wings  either 

wanting  or  present,  but  when  present 
arising  eith**r  midway  between  radius 
and  cubitus,  or  nearer  to  radius  tiian  to 
cubitus;  vein  Vi  of  the  hind  wings  joined 
to  radius  at  or  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
discal  cell  (Fig  311).  p.  363. 

NOTODONTID^. 

LL.  The  basal  part  of  the  subcosta  of  the 
hind  wings  joined  to  radius  for  a  consider- 
able distance  and  then  making  a  prominent 
bend  towards  the  costal  margin,  as  in  Cicin- 
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Hus  (Fig.  438).  Veins  III,  and  IIU  of  the 
fore  wings  separate  from  each  other,  p.  357. 

[See  also  LLL.]  Lacusumid^^ 

LLL.  The  basal  part  of  the  subcosta  of  the 
bind  wings  making  a  pfominent  bead  into 
the  humeiBl  angle  of  the  wing  (Fig. 
veins  III«  and  Ilh  coalesced  to  near  the 
apex  of  the  wing.  In  most  cases,  nochs 
with  a  slender  abdomen,  and  with  rather 
broad,  delicate  wingSt  wh'ch  are  finely 

scaled,   p.  270  (jKometrlna. 

KK.  Vein  Vt  of  the  fore  wings  more  closely 
joined  to  cubitus  than  to  radius ;  cubitus  be- 
ing in  most  cases  apparently  foar-branched. 
L.  Small  moths  with  the  apex  of  the  foie 
wings  sickte-shaped.  p.  389..OREPANIDA. 
LT..  Apex  of  the  fore  wings  not  siclde-shaped« 
M.  Small  moths  with  snow-white  wings,  in 
which  the  subcosta  of  the  hind  wini;;?  ex- 
tends distinct  from  radius  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  discal  cell  where  the  two  are 
united  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  (Fig. 

344).    p.  388  AlfZATlOA. 

MM.  The  suboQSta  ol  the  bind  wings  ex- 
tending distinct  from  the  ladins,  or  the 
two  joined  for  a  very  short  distance,  near 
the  base  of  the  wing.    [See  also  MMM.j 
N.  Chicflv   day-flying  moths    that  are 
cither  black  with  large,  while  or  yellow, 
rounded  patches  upon  the  wings,  or 
have  the  front  wings  white,  margined 
with  brown,  and  the  hind  wings  pale 
yellow. 

O.  Cubitus  of  hind  wings  apparently 
four-branched  (Pig.  384).  pu  516. 

Pericopid^. 
00  Cubitus  of  hind  wings  apparently 
three-branched  (Fig.  379).   p.  313- 

AGARISTIDiE. 

NN.  Not  such  moths  as  are  described 
under  N. 

O.  Antennae  peainate. 
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P.  Ocelli  absent,  p.  308. 

LVMANTRlID/t. 

PP.  Ocelli  present,  p.  293  NOCTUIOA 
OO.AnteiiiiS8impIe.p.293.  NoCTUIM, 
MM M.  Th«  Sttboosu  of  the  hind  wingi 
united  with  the  ndius  for  a  considenble 
diiunce        for  one  fifth  or  more  of  the 
length  of  the  discal  ccli). 
N.  The  subcosta  and  radius  of  the  hind 
^         wings  II  iiited  for  a  considerable  distance, 
but  usually  separating  before  the  apex 
of  the  discal  cell. 

O.  Ocelli  present,  p.  317...ARCTIIDA 
DO.  Ocelli  absent,  p.  324..Lithosiida. 
NN.  The  sabcosu  and  radius  of  the  hind 
wings  united  into  a  single  vein  (Fig. 
399).  or  at  most  with  their  tips  separate 
near  the  apex  of  the  wing.  With  al! 
the  moths  included  under  this  hca<l 
and  under  the  preceding  N,  vein  V^ 
of  the  hind  wings  is  present  and  is 
joined  to  radius  at  or  near  the  apex  of 
the  discal  celt;  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  this  vein  Vi  for  radius, 

p.  336   ZYG.KN!!)/K. 

UH.  Frenulum  absent ;  the  humeral  angle  of  the  hind 
wings  \'AK\nA\  expanded  and  serving  as  a  substitute 

for  a  frenuinri). 

I.  Cubitus  of  both  wiii^s  ajjparently  four-branrliefi, 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  the  second  aim  Liiird 
branches  of  media  (Vt  and  Va)  are  joined  to  it. 

J.  Small  moths,  with  slender  bodies,  and  with  the 
apex  of  the  fore  wings  sickle-shaped ;  humeral 

veins  absent,    p.  289  DrKPANID^. 

JJ.  Moths  of  various  sizes,  but  with  robust  bodies, 
and  wich  the  apex  of  ihe  fore  winp;s  not  sickle- 
shaped;  hind  wings  with  humeral  veins,  p. 

359    LaSK  X  AMI'IU/l':. 

II.  Cubitus  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings  apparently 
three-branched,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  third 
branch  of  media  (V«)  is  more  closely  joined  to  it 
than  to  radius.    (The  moths  included  in  this 
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seaion  of  this  table  are  robust,  with  strong  wings, 
and  are  of  medium  or  large  size.  In  some  of  the 

Geometrina  (p.  270),  which  also  have  a  three- 
branched  cubitus,  the  frenulum  is  inconspicuous 
or  even  in  rare  cases  {Pyspteris)  wanting;  these 
moths  can  be  distinguished  from  those  included 
here  by  their  smaller  size,  more  slender  body,  and 

weaker  wings),  p.  339   Saturniina. 

BB.  Antennae  thread-like  with  a  Icnob  at  the  extremity. 
C.  With  the  radius  of  the  fore  wings  five-branched,  and  with  all 
of  the  branches  arising  from  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  445) ;  club  of 
antennae  usually  terminated  by  a  recurved  hook.    The  Skip- 
pers,   p.  364  .'  H  KSPLkl  INA. 

CC.  With  some  of  the  branches  of  the  radius  of  the  fore  wings 
coalesced  beyond  the  apex  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  455) ;  club  of 
antennse  not  terminated  by  a  recurved  hook.  Tki  Butttr/Ues. 
p.  373  Papilionina. 

Suborder  JUGATjE  (Ju-ga'tx). 

The  Jugate  {J u' gate)  Lcpidoptera. 

The  American  representatives  of  this  suborder  are  rare 
moths,  which  tlie  student  beginning  tlie  study  of  insects  is 
not  likely  to  meet.  They  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  hind  wings,  which  resemble  the 

  I'  IIT,        fore  wings  in  form  and  in 

venation  (Fig.  238).    In  all 
other  I-cpidoptera,  the  two 
114  pairs   of   wings  differ  in 
form,  and  the  hind  wings 
viTT^  vn,  '*  are  furnished  with  fewer 

veins  than  are  the  fore 
wings. 

Tlie    most  important 
ch.iracteristic  of  the  sub- 
vui  vui  oitlrr.  and  the  one  to  which 

Fic.  24?  — Winir«  of name  refers,  is  the  way 
in  which  the  two  wings  of  each  side  are  fastened  together. 
There  projects  backward  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore 
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wing  near  its  base  a  small  lobe  (Fig.  243,/),  which  extends 
under  the  costal  margin  of  the  hind  wing;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wing  overlaps  the  hind 
wing.  This  arrangement  assures  the  acting  together  of  the 
two  wings. 

This  projecting  lobe  is  named  jugiim  or  yoke;  and  the 
moths  possessing  this  organ  are  termed  the  Jugata;  or  the 
Jugate  Lepidoptera. 

This  suborder  includes  only  two  families;  one  represented 
by  minute  moths,  the  other  by  moths  of  medium  or  large 
size. 

Family  HEPlALlDiE  (He-pi-al'i-dae). 
The  Swifts, 

The  members  of  this  family  are  of  medium  or  large  size. 
Figure  244  represents  one  of  the  larger  species.    Our  best 


Pig.  m^^^HtpMut  argmtt^maemlatm. 


known  forms  arc  brown  or  aslu'  gray  in  color,  with  the  wings 
marked  witli  silvery  white  spots. 

It  is  said  that  these  niotlis  fl)-  near  the  earth,  and  only  in 
the  evening  after  sunset,  hiding  under  some  low  plant,  or 
clinging  to  the  stalk  of  an  herb  during  the  day.  Some  of 
them  fl)-  with  extreme  rapidity,  with  an  irregular  mazy  flight, 
and  have,  therefore,  been  named  Swifts  by  collectors.  They 
are  attracted  to  lights.  Figure  238  represents  the  venation 
of  the  wings  of  Hepiaius  (He-pi'a-lus). 
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The  larvx  are  nearly  naked,  and  grub-like  in  appearance, 
although  furnished  with  sixteen  legs.  They  feed  upon 
wood,  and  are  found  at  the  roots  or  within  the  stems  of  plants. 
They  transform  either  in  their  burrows,  or,  in  the  case  of 
those  that  feed  outside  of  roots,  within  loose  cocoons.  The 
pup£  have  transverse  rows  of  teeth  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  these  aid  them  in  emerging  from  their  burrows. 
I  lie  best  known  American  species  bores  in  the  stems  of  the 
speckled  or  hoary  alder  {A/nus  incana). 

Family  MiCROPTERYGIDiE  (Mi-crop-teryg'i-dx). 

Thi  LUtU-winged  Jugates  {/ungates). 

These  are  very  minute  moths,  which  resemble  Tineids  in 
size  and  appearance.  The  llirgest  species  known  to  the 
writer  expands  but  little  more  than  half  an  inch.  Figure  245 
represents  the  venation  of  the  wings.   Only  a  single  genus. 


Pia  345.— Wing«of  jrfrng^tfr/jr. 

Micropteryx  (Mi-crop'te-ryx),  occurs  in  this  country.  The 
larvae  are  leaf-miners. 

Suborder  FRENATi€  (Fre-na'tae). 

The  Frcnate  {Fre'nate)  Lcpidopiera. 
To  the  FrenatiL-  belong  nearly  all  of  our  moths,  and  all 
skippers  and  butterflies.    With  most  moths  of  this  suborder 
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there  exists  near  the  base  of  the  costal  margin  of  the  hind 
wings  a  strong  bristle  or  bunch  of  bristles  named  the  frenU' 
iumt  or  little  bridle  (Fig,  237,/).  As  the  frenulum  projects 
forward  under  the  fore  wing  it  tends  to  depress  the  hind 
wing  wh«n  the  fore  wing  is  depressed,  thus  insuring  the  act* 
ing  together  of  the  two  pairs  of  wings.  Usually  the  frenulum 
consists  of  two  or  more  bristles  in  females  and  of  a  single 
stronger  bristle  in  males.  I  he  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  males  the  bunch  of  bristles  have  grown  together  into 
a  single  strong  bristle.  There  is  also  another  sexual  differ* 
ence.  In  the  males  the  tip  of  the  frenulum  fits  into  a  mem- 
branous hook  borne  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fore  wing, 
thus  firmly  tying  together  the  two  wings  (Fig.  237,/.//). 
Thb  Crenuium  hook  is  rarely  found  in  female.s.  In  certain 
moths  there  is»  besides  the  frenulum  hook,  a  tuft  of  hairs 
projecting  forwards  from  just  behind  the  cubitus  of  the  fore 
win^  near  its  base,  which  tends  also  to  keep  the  frenulum  in 
place. 

With  some  moths  and  with  all  skippers  and  all  butterflies 
the  base  of  the  costal  portion  of  the  hind  wings,  the  humeral 
angle  as  it  is  termed,  is  lai^ely  developed,'  so  that  it  projects 
far  under  the  fore  wing  (Fig.  241).  This  overlapping  of  the 
two  wings  at  the  base  to  so  great  an  extent  insures  their  act- 
ing together  without  the  aid  of  the  frenulum ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  being  no  use  for  a  frenulum,  this  organ  has 
disappeared.  In  other  words,  the  frenulum  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  large  development  of  the  humeral  angle.  But 
as  we  believe  that  these  moths,  skippers,  and  butterflies  have 
descended  from  forms  which  had  a  frenulum,  we  class  them 
with  the  moths  that  still  possess  this  organ  under  the  sub- 
order Frenatae. 

A  more  easily  observed  character  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish  members  of  this  suborder  is  a  striking  difference  in 
the  venation  of  the  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  hind  wings  hav* 
ing  fewer  veins  than  the  fore  wings. 
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Family  Megalopygid^  (Me-gal-o-pyg'i-dae). 
The  FlanneUmoths, 

Sometimes  there  is  attracted  to  our  evening  lamp  a 
whitisli  moth,  whose  wings,  being  densely  clothed  with  long 
curly  hairs,  resemble  bits  of  flannel ;  this  is  the  Crinkled 

Flannel-moth,  Megahpyge  cris- 
pata  (Me-gal-o-py'ge  cris-pa'ta). 
It  is  cream-colored,  with  the  fore 
wings  marked  with  wavy  lines  of 
crinkled  black  and  brownish  hairs. 
The  male  is  represented  by  Fig- 
ure 246 ;  the  female  is  larger, 
Fig.  7^e.—Mfgah^y£t cr,sp.it,t.     expanding  one  and  three  fifths 
inches.    In  the  female  the  antennas  are  very  narrowly  pecti- 
nate.   The  larva  is  said  to  feed  on  oak,  elm,  apple,  and  rasp- 
berry. 

In  the  Southern  States  there  occur  three  other  species 
of  this  family.  These 
moths  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  structure 
of  their  wings  (Fig.  247). 
There  are  three  anal 
veins  in  both  fore  and 
hind  wings ;  but  in  tiie 
fore  wings  the  second 
and  third  anal  veins  (veins 
IX  and  XI)  are  partially 
grown  together.  The 
basal  part  of  vein  V  is 
more  or  less  distinctly 
preserved,  and  divides 
the  discal  cell  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Veins 
II  and  III  of  the  hind 
wings  are  grown  to- 
gether nearly  to  the  end  of  the  discal  cell. 


ix  vni 

Fig.  347.— Wiogs  of  Me^a'.o^ygt  eritpata. 
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The  larvse  of  the  FlanneUmoths  are  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  ten  pairs  of  legs, 
three  thoracic  and  seven  abdomi- 
nal. All  other  known  lepidopter- 
ous  larvs,  except  perhaps  those 
of  MicropttryXt  have  lost  some  of 
the  abdominal  legs.  The  cocoons 
of  these  insects  are  also  remark-  fio.  M.-cocooa  of  Meg^g,, 
able,  being  furnished  with  a  trap-door  (Fig.  248). 

Family  PsYCHlDiE  (Psy'chi-dx). 
The  Bag-wwm  Moths, 

The  Bag-worms  arc  those  caterpillars  that  have  the  curi- 
ous habit  of  building  each  for  itself  a  silken  sac  covered 

with  little  twigs  within  which  it  lives  (Figs. 
249  and  250).    When  the  caterpillar  wishes 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  it  pushes 
forth  the  front  end  of  its  body  and  creeps 
along,  carrying  its  house  with  it.    It  is  said 
that  the  species  that  inhabit  Ceylon  are  be- 
lieved by  the  natives  to  be  composed  of 
individuals  who  in  a  previous  incarnation 
were  human  beings  and  stole  kindling-wood, 
and  who  now  atone  for  the  theft  by  repeat- 
ing the  act  as  an  insect. 
Fig  ,49 -Bag  of       When  a  Bag-worm  is  fully  grown,  it 
oikftuutaibotii,  fastens  its  sac  to  a  twig  and  changes  to  a 
pupa  within  it   And  here  the  females  remain  until  death, 
leaving  their  eggs  within  their 
sacs.   These  females  are  grub-  ^ 


like  creatures  without  wings. 
But  the  male  pupa  works  his 
way  out  from  the  lower  end 

of  his  sac  and  changes  to  a   psy^ht ion/tde- 
winged  moth.    Figure  250  rep- 

resents  the  sac  of  a  male  with  the  empty  pupa-skin  projecting 


Fig.         r.i.  A# 
conJrUer  ,it,i. 
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from  the  lower  end,  and  Figure  251  the  fully  developed 
male.  These  figures  are  of  one  of  our  smaller  species, 
which  belonj^  to  the  genus  Psyche  (Psy'che). 

Abbot's  Bag-worm,  Oiketicus  abboiii  (Oi-ket'Mus  ab- 
bot'i-i). — ^Tbis  species  occurs  in  the  more  southern  part  of 
our  country.  The  larva  makes  a  bag  with  sticks  atuched 
to  it  crosswise  (Fig.  249). 

The  Evergreen  Bag-worm,  Tkyridopieryx  tpkimerafw 
mis  (Thyr-i-dop'te-ryx  e-phem-e-rs^for'- 
mis). — ^This  is  our  best  known  species, 
and  on  thb  account  has  been  commonly 
called  The  Bag-worm.  But  as  it  is  desir- 
able  to  have  different  names  for  the  dif- 
....  ferent  species,  we  call  this  one  the  Ever- 

tfiktmtrmMmi*.  green  Bag-worm  ;  for  aitnougn  it  feeds  on 
many  different  trees,  it  prefers  red  cedar  and  arbor  vitae.  The 
bag  of  this  species  in, 
is  about  the  same  size 
as  tliat  of  Abbot's 
Bag -worm  ;  but  it  dif- 
fers in  being  covered  ^j* 
with  bits  of  leaves  of 
cedar  or  arbor  vita;,  or 
Avith  twigs  attached 
lengthwise. 

The  structure  of 
the  wings  of  the  Psy- 
chidae  is  very  char- 
acteristic (Fig.  253). 
Both  the  fore  and 
the  hind  wings  may 

have  either  two  or  fw.      Wing*  of  jas^AMwy* , 

three  anal  veins ;  but  the  anal  veins  of  the 
fore  wings  are  grown  together  so  as  to  ap- 
*  pear  as  a  single  much-branched  vein.  The 
Pio.as4.       base  of  vein  V  is  preserved  and  is  forked 
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within  the  discal  cell.  In  the  hind  wings,  veins  I  and  II 
and  veins  II  and  III  are  grown  together  in  an  unusual 
way.  In  Figure  254  these  veins  are  represented  slightly 
separated  in  order  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Family  CossiDA  (Cos'si-dae). 
Tke  Carpenter^motks, 

This  family  includes  moths  with  spindle-shaped  bodies* 
and  narrow,  strong  wings,  some  of  the  species  resembling 
Hawk-moths  quite  closely  in  this  respect.  The  larvs  are 
wood-borers,  living  in  the  solid  wood  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 
They  are  often  very  injurious  to  forest  or  shade  trees,  and 
one  recentl)  imported  species  is  very  injurious  to  pear  trees. 
The  wood'boring  habits  of  the  larvx  suggest  the  popular 
name  Carpenter-moths  for  the  insects  of  this  family. 

These  moths  fly  by  night,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bark 


Pig.  tss.~Wings  of  Fri^mtxytui  rthinimi  y,  frenuluaa,  enlarged. 


of  trees,  or  within  tunnels  in  trees  from  which  adult  Car- 
penter-moths have  emerged.  The  caterpillars  are  nearly 
naked,  and,  although  furnished  with  pro-legs  as  well  as  true 
legs,  are  gruMike  in  form.  The  pupa  state  is  passed  within 
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the  burrow  made  by  the  larva.  When  ready  to  change  to 
an  adult,  the  pupa  works  its  way  partially  out  from  its  bur- 
row. This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  backward-project- 
ing,  saw-like  teeth,  there  being  one  or  two  rows  of  these  on 
each  abdominal  segment.  After  the  moths  have  emerged 
the  empty  pupa-skins  can  be  found  projecting  from  the 
deserted  burrows. 

The  Carpenter-moths  are  of  medium  or  large  size.  Our 
more  common  species  are  of  a  pepper-and-salt  color,  due  to 
strongly  contrasting  dark  and  light  scales.  The  antennae 
are  usually  pectinate  in  both  sexes,  but  in  some  species  those 
of  the  female  are  simple ;  the  ocelli  are  wanting ;  and  the 
mouth-parts  are  obsolete. 

The  structure  of  the  wings  is  shown  in  Figure  255 
There  are  two  anal  veins  in  the  fore  wing,  and  three  in  the 
hind  wings.  The  base  of  vein  V  is  preserved,  and  is  forked 
within  the  discal  cell.  In  the  fore  wings,  the  branches  of 
vein  III  anastomose  so  as  to  form  an  accessory  cell.  The 
frenulum  is  rudimentary  in  most  of  our  genera  (Fig.  255), 
but  is  strongly  developed  iii  others. 

Our  most  common  species  is  the  Locust-tree  Carpenter- 


moth,  Priimorpims  fMria  (Pri-on-ox-ys'tus  ro-bin'i-«). 
Figure  256  repmsents  the  female  natural  size.*  The  male  is 
bu(  HCffe  flHOie  than  half  as  large  as  the  female.   It  is  much 
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darker  than  the  female,  from  which  it  differs  also  in  having 
a  large  yellow  spot,  which  nearly  covers  the  outer  half  of  the 
hind  wings.  This  species  flies  in  June  and  July.  As  sug- 
gested by  its  name,  it  infests  locust ;  but  its  larva  also  bores 
in  the  trunks  of  oak,  poplar,  willow,  and  other  trees.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  species  requires  three  years  to  com- 
plete its  transformations. 

The  Leopard-moth,  Zeuzcra  pyrina  (Zeu-ze'ra  py-ri'na) 
is  a  large  European  species  which  has  become  common  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  and  will  doubtless  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  white,  spotted  with  numer- 
ous small  black  spots.  Its  larva  is  very  injurious,  especially 
to  maple.  It  infests  other  shade  trees,  and  also  apple  and 
pear. 

Family  EUCLEID^  (Eu-cle'i-dje). 

The  Slug-cat t'r pillar  Moths. 

One  often  finds  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  or  trees  elliptical 
or  oval  larvx  that  resemble  slugs  in  the  form  of  the  body 
and  in  their  gliding  motion.  As  these  are  larvae  of  moths 
they  have  been  termed  Slug-caterpillars ;  but  they  present 
very  little  similarity  in  form  to  other  caterpillars.  The  re- 
semblance  to  slugs  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 


Fic.  357. — Luvm.  ot  £u/imacodtt  tca^ha.    FlC.  asS.    /Tki/ci  larva.    Fig.  259. 

lower  surface  of  the  body  is  closely  applied  to  the  object 
upon  which  the  larva  is  creeping,  the  pro-legs  being  replaced 
by  mere  swellings  on  the  abdominal  segments.  Some 
species  are  naked  (Fig.  257) ;  but  many  of  them  are  armed 
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with  branching  spines  (Fig.  258).  The  larvae  when  full 
grown  spin  very  dense  cocoons  of  brown  silk ;  these  are 
egg-shaped  or  nearly  spherical  (Fig.  259),  and  are  usually 
spun  between  leaves. 

The  moths  are  of  mediuni  or  small  size ;  they  vary 

III,  III,         greatly    in  appearance, 

'"'■^  and  many  of  them  are 
very  prettily  colored. 

Considerable  vanaiioii 
exists  in  the  venati  11  of 
the  wings  in  iliis  family 
(Fip^s.  260.  261).  The 
base  01  vein  V  may  be 
preserved  or  wanting.  In 
some  species  it  is  forked 
within  the  discal  cell,  in 
others  not.  There  is  also 
considerable  variation  in 
the  coalescence  of  the 
branches  of  radius,  but 
veins  111,  and  III,  co- 
alesce to  a  greater  ex- 
tent   than    any  other 


VIII 


branches  of  this  vein,  and  there  is  no  accessory  cell. 

The  Skitf  Caterpillar,  Euliviacodes  scapha{'E,u-\'\m-'2i'Q.o'dQS 
sca'pha). — This  remarkable  larva  (Fig.  257)  is  not  uncommon 
on  oak  and  other  forest  trees.  It  is  pale  apple-green,  with  a 
chestnut-brown  patch  on  its  back-,  The  moth  iFig.  262)  is 
light  cinnamon-brown,  with  a  tan-brown  triangular  spot  on 
each  fore  wing. 

The  Spiny  Oak-slug,  Euclea  delphinii  (Eu'cle-a  del- 
phin'i-i). — This  larva  (Fig.  258)  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  our  slug-caterpillars.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  oak, 
pear,  willow,  and  other  trees.  The  moth  is  cinnamon- 
brown,  with  a  variable  number  of  bright  green  spots  on  the 
fore  wings  (Fig.  263). 
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The  Saddle-back  Caterpillar,  Empretia  siimuiea  (Em- 
pre'ti-a  sti-mu'Ie-a). — ^This  larva  can  be  recognized  by  Fig- , 
ure  264.   Its  most  characteristic  feature  is  a  large  green 


no.  afiL—Wlogl  of  AdtmnUd  gtmimaU. 

patch  on  the  back,  resembling  a  saddle-cloth,  while  the 
saddle  is  represented  by  an  oval  purplish-brown  spot.  The 
moth  is  dark,  velvety,  reddish  brown,  with  two  golden  dots 


atimmitm^  larva. 

near  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings.  The  larva  feeds  on  oak 
and  other  forest  trees.  The  prick  of  its  spines  is  said  to  be 
venomous. 
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Family  PvROMORPHlDiB  (Fyr-o-mor'phi^). 

The  Smoky-motlis, 

There  are  but  few  insects  in  our  country  pertaining  to 
^vv^  this  family.  These  are  small  moths,  that  are 
^^■1^^  chiefly  of  a  smoky  black  color;  some  are 

"  marked  with  brighter  colors. 
MafiMMr/M^*  A  tiny  representative  of  the  family  which 
seems  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  East  is  Acokithus  fal" 
sarius  (Ac-o-loi'thus  fal-sa'ri-us).  This  moth  (Fig.  265) 
expands  two  thirds  of  an  inch.  It  is  black,  with  the  pro- 
thorax  of  an  orange  color.  The  venation  of  its  wings  (Fig. 
266)  is  peculiar  in  that  subcosta  and  radius  of  the  hind  wings 


m.  nil  in,4^ 


coalesce  for  only  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  mid- 
die  of  the  discal  cell,  and 
a  stump  of  radius  pro-  r 
jects  towards  the  base 
of  the  wing,  from  the 
point  of  union  of  the  two 
veins.  The  larva  feeds 
in  early  summer  on  the 
leaves  of  grape  and  of 
the  Virginia  creeper.  It 
is  said  that  the  pupa 
state  lasts  fourteen  da3rs 
and  is  passed  within  a  parchment-like  cocoon.  The  adult 
frequents  flowers  in  the  daytime. 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  is  represented  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Western  States  by  Pyromorpka  dUmdiata  (Pyr-o- 
mor'pha  di-mid-i-a'ta).  The  entire  insect  is  smoky  black, 
except  the  basal  half  of  the  fore  wings  in  front  of  vein  IX, 
and  the  basal  half  of  the  costa  of  the  hind  wings,  which  are 
yellow.  The  wings  are  thinly  scaled,  and  expand  a  little 
more  than  one  inch.  Figure  267  represents  the  venation  of 
the  wings. 


IX  vrii 

Fic.  366.— Wiqgs  of  Actlmthut /olamHm*. 
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In  Texas  and  Arizona  there  occur  several  species  of 
Triprocris  (Trip'ro-cris).  The  venation  of  one  of  them  is 
sliown  in  Figure  268. 
It  is  remarkable  in  that 
none  of  the  branches  of 
radius  of  the  fore  wings 
coalesce  beyond  the  dis- 
cai  cell. 

The  z'^ViWsHarrisiHa 
(Har-ris'i-na)  seems  to 
be  closely  allied  to  the 
preceding  and  is  placed 
in  this  family  provision^ 
ally.    It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  the  typical 
form  of  the  family  in         xi">**^ix  vm 
that  the  anal  area  of    Pia  •67.— Winfi  ©f  i>»wi»#»/*« 
the  hind  wings  is  greatly  reduced,  there  being  only  two, 
short,  strongly  curved  anal  veins.  As  in  the  other  members 

in,  ,„       of  the  family  there  are 
J^li   two,well-developed  anal 
)™»  veins  preserved  in  the 
fore  wings. 

In  the  East  the  most 
common  species  is  Har- 
risimi  aincricana  (11. 
a-mer-i-ca'na)  (Fig.  269). 


FiC  368.— Wiogs  oi  Trifr0crit  marttni. 


FlC.  969. — Harritina  ameruama. 


The  wings  are  long  and  narrow;  the  abdomen  is  long  and 
widened  towards  the  caudal  end.  It  is  greenish  black  in 
color,  with  the  prothorax  reddish  orange.  The  larva  feeds 
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on  the  leaves  of  grape  and  of  the  Virginia  creeper.  An 
entire  brood  of  these  larvae  will  feed  side  by  side  on  a 
single  leaf  while  young. 

Harrisina  Uxana  (H.  tex-a'na)  occurs  in  the  Southwest. 
It  closely  resembles  the  preceding;  but  is  bluish  black 
with  a  reddish  orange  prothorax.  Harrisina  coradna  (H. 
cor-a-ci'na)  also  occurs  in  the  Southwest.  This,  species  is 
entirely  black. 

Superfamily  Pyraudina  (Pyr-a-li-di'na). 

The  Pyralids  {Pyr  a-lids). 

This  superfamily  includes  moths  of  medium  or  small 
sixe ;  but  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  species  are  small  that 
the  superfamily  is  commonly  classed  with  the  two  following 
as  Microlepidoptera. 

The  members  of  the  different  families  included  in  this 
superfamily  differ  so  greatly  in  appearance  that  it  is  not 


hind  wings  and  two  in  the  fore  wings.  In  this  respect  this 
superfamily  agrees  with  the  preceding  families  and  with  the 
two  following  superfamilies.  But  in  most  cases  the  Pyralids 
can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  subcosta  and  radius  of 
the  hind  wings  are  separate  along  the  discal  cell,  but  grown 


possible  to  give  a  gen- 
eral description  that 
will  serve  to  distinguisli 
it.  It  is  necessary  to 
study  structural  char* 
acters  to  find  evidences 
of  a  common  bond,  and 
here  as  in  other  groups 
we  find  the  structure  of 
the  wings  most  useful 
for  this  purpose. 


PlG.  tTB.— Winfi  of  IftmtpkUm  mtetutUtu 


As  a  rule  there  are 
three  anal  veins  in  the 
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to^^ether  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  cell,  after  which 
they  are  ^ again  separate 
(Fig.  27o\    In  some  t^en- 

era  these  two  veins  do  fL<=7^~?-^  TTr« 

not  actually  coalesce,  but  ^^"""^^^^^^"^^^^Vi 

extend    very    near    to-  J^gT^"""^ 

gethcr  for  a  sliort   dis-  ^"^^^^  """^^  j^'Tlj' 

tance  (Fig.  271).     'Hie  —  ^/ 

two  types,  however,  are   

essentially  the  same.  ^j;,-^.      v.^^^^^ — ---Il^llr^m. 

This  superfamily  in-  ^^sN^^*''''*s^^^r^   yVi 

eludes    seven    families,  \\  \  ^^^xT'^^^^vryv* 

which  can  be  separated  \\  \  ^C^^'V^'^^'* 

by  the  table  given  below*  \J      \  N^^x^^"* 
The   Plume- moths  arc 

placed  last  in  the  series,      -        ^.  -  _    ,     .  ^ 

as  we  believe  that  they 

depart  more  widely  from  the  primitive  type  than  do  any 
of  the  other  families. 

A.  Wings  not  fissured. 
B.  Hind  wings  without  a  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  basai  part  of  vein 
VIL  Care  must  be  taken  not  10  mistake  scattered  hairs  on  the 
anal  area  of  the  wing  for  such  a  frtng^e. 

C.  fore  wings  with  veins  II I4  and  llh  separate,  vein  III§  arising 

from  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  272).   p.  230  Pyraustid/E. 

CC.  Fore  wings  with  veins  III4  and  III*  united  at  base  (Fi^.  277). 

p.  232  PvRAi.rniD.E. 

BB.  Hind  wings  with  a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the  basal  part  of 
vein  VI K 

C  Radius  of  fore  wings  five-branched. 
D.  Maxillary  palpi  more  or  less  developed,  but  not  triangular 

as  in  tlie  next  family,    p.  233  Galleriid.«. 

DD.  Labial  ()a]pi  long,  straight,  projecting  forward  ;  maxillary 
palpi  well  developed,  strongly  rfilaled  at  tip  with  scales,  ap- 
pearing triangular  when  viewed  from  the  side.    p.  234. 

CRAUBID/E. 

CC  Radius  of  fore  wings  four-branched,  veins  Hit  and  III« 
coalescing  to  edge  of  wing  (Fig.  281}.  p.  235  Phvcitida 
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AA.  Wings  fissured. 
6.  Wings  with  less  than  five  fissures;  usually  the  fore  wings  have 
one  fissure  and  the  hind  wings  two.  p.  237. . .  .Pterophorida 
BB.  Each  wing  split  into  six  iNirts.   p.  338  ORNEODiDiE. 


Family  PyRAUSTID^E  (Py-raus'ti-dac). 
The  Pyraustids  {Py-raus'tids). 

The  members  of  this  family  differ  from  other  Pyralids  by 
the  following  combination  of  characters.  There  is  no  fringe 
of  long  hairs  on  the  basal  part  of  vein  VII  of  the  hind 

wings,  and  vein  III,  of 
"'  '3  'i:^'".      the  foK  wing,  arises 

from  the  discai  cell  dis* 
tinct  from  vein  III«(Fig. 
272).  This  family  in- 
eludes  many  small 
moths;  but  it  contains 
ako  the  majority  of  the 
larger  species  of  Pyra* 
lids.  Some  of  the  species 
are  very  st dicing  in  ap- 
peal ancc. 

Fto.  •7t.-Wlnf«of  A^MiMi^M*««rfM/Ak  The    Grape  Lcaf- 

folder,  Desjnia  (Dch'mi-a  fu-ne-ra'lis)  is  a  common 

.sjiccics,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  ^rape. 
The  larva  folds  the  leaf  by  fastening  two  portions  together 
by  silken  threads.  When  full  grown,  it 
changes  to  a  pupa  within  the  folded  leaf. 
The  moth  is  black  with  shining  white  spots. 
The  male  (Fig.  273)  differs  from  the  fc-  _  ^  , 
male  in  having  a  knot-lilce  enlargement  near  jmmtrmiiM. 
the  middle  of  each  antenna.  There  is  sonje  variation  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  white  spots  on  the  wings..  In 
some  specimens  the  virhite  spot  of  the  hind  wing  is  sepa* 
rated  into  two  or  three  spots. 
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The  Bass-wood  Leaf-roller,  Pantographa  Hmata  (Pan- 
tog'ra-pha  li-ma'ta). — Our  bass-wood  trees  often  present  a 

strange  ap- 
pearance 
from  tlie  fact 
that  nearly 
every  leaf  is 
cut  more  than 
half  way 
across  the 
middle,  and 
the  end  rolled 
into    a  tube 
Within    this  tube 
tlicrc  lives  a  bright  green  larva, 
with  the  head  and  thoracic  shield 
black.    This  larva  resembles  cer- 


Fig.  »74.— Nest  of  larva  of  Pnntograpka  pal  id. 


Fig.  iji.—PaMto£ra/>fi,i  liitiata. 

tain  Tortricid  larva:,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits;  but  a  study 
of  the  adult  shows  it  to  be  a  Py- 
The  moth  expands  about 
one  and  one  half  inches;  it  is 
straw-colored,  with  many  elaborate  markings  of  olive  with 
a  purplish  iridescence  (Fig.  275).    There  is  one  brood  a 
year ;  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  state. 

The  Melon-worm,  Margaronia  hyalinata  (Mar-ga-ro'ni-a 
hy-a-li-na'ta). — This  beautiful  moth  (Fig.  276)  is  often  a 
serious  pest  in  our  southern  states,  where  the  larva  is  very 
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destructive  to  melons  and  other  allied  plants,  destroying 
both  the  foliage  and  the  fruit    The  moth  is  a  superb 


Pm.  ajC—JUar^artMia  kyaiinata,  UrvK,  cocoon,  and  adults.  (From  the  Author's 

Report  for  1879.) 

creature,  witli  ylistenin^  white  wings  bordered-  with  black, 
anil  witli  a  spreading  brush  oi  long  scales  at  the  end  of 
the  abdomen. 

Family  PYRALIDlDiE  (Pyr-a-lid'i-da). 

The  Typical  Tyralids  iJPyr' a-itds). 

The  moths  of  this  family  are  distinguished  from  other  Pyr- 
alids,  except  the  next  family,  by  the  absence  of  a  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  basal  part  of  vein  VII  of  the  hind  wings;  and 
they  are  distinguished  from  that  family  by  the  fact  that  veins 
II I«  and  III«  of  the  fore  wings  are  united  at  base  (Fig.  277). 
It  is  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  families  of  Pyralids;  fifty-four 
species  are  now  enumerated  in  our  lists. 
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The  Meal-moth,  Pyralis /<zri>/tf/w  (Pyr'a-lis  far-i-na'lis)  is 
a  common  species. 
The  larva  feeds  on 
meal,  flf>ur,  and  old 
clover-hay.  The  moth 
is  commonly  found 
near  the  food  of  the 
larva,  but  is  often 
seen  on  the  ceilings 
of  rooms  sitting  with 
its  tail  curved  over 
its  back.  It  expands 
about  an  inch ;  the 
fore  wings  are  light 
brown,  crossed  by 
two  curved  white 
lines,  and  with  a  dark 
chocolate-brown  spot 

on  the  base  and  tip  Ficarr—Wmesof />ra/«/ar,«a/«. 

of  each. 

The  Clover-hay  W  urm,  PyraliJi  Loshuis  (P\  i  'a  lis  cos-ta'- 
The  larva  of  this  sjjecies  sometimes  abuuiids  in  old 

^      stacks  of  clover-ha}-,  and  especial!)-  near  the 

bottom  of  such  stacks.   As  the  infested  hay  be- 
comes covered  with  a  silken  web  spun  by  the 
Fio.  378.— />r.i//j  larva,  and  by  its  bl.ick  <;unpovvder-like  excre- 

tMtmitt.  .  ,11  I 

ment,  much  more  is  spoiled  than  is  catcu  by 
the  insect.  The  moth  expaiuis  about  four  fifths  of  an  inch. 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  lilac  color,  with  golden  bands  and  fringes 
(Fig,  2;8>. 

Family  GALLERliDiB  (GaMe-ri'i-dae). 

Tht:  Bee-uioth  Family . 

This  is  a  small  family,  of  which  only  seven  species  have 
been  found  in  our  fauna.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
Bee-moth,  GalUria  melhnella  (GaUe'ri-a  mel-lo-nel'la).  The 
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larva  of  this  species  is  a  well-known  pest  in  apiaries.  It 
feeds  upon  wax ;  and  makes  silk»lined  galleries  in  the  honey- 
comb, thus  destroying  it  When  full  grown  the  larva 
is  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  lies  hidden  in  its  gallery  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  feeds  only  at  night,  when  the  tired-out  bees 
are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  When  ready  to  pupate 
the  caterpillar  spins  a  tough  cocoon  against  the  side  of  the 
hive. 

The  moth  has  purplish-brown  front  wings,  and  brown  or 
faded  yellow  hind  wings.    The  fore  wings  of  the  male  are 

deeply  notched  at  the  end,  while  those 

of  the  female  {VV^.  279)  arc  but  slic^htly 
so.  The  female  moth  creeps  into  the 
hive  at  night  to  lay  her  eggs. 

This  pest  is  found  most  often  in  weak 
Tta.  wn—G*ii«ria  meiu-    colonies  of  becs,  which  it  frequently 
*****  destro\'s.    Tiie  best  preventive  of  its 

injuries  is  to  keep  the  colonies  of  bees  strong.  Of  course 
the  moths  and  larv.ne  should  be  destroyed  whenever  found. 
But  the  moths  are  slipper}^  like  other  expert  thieves,  and 
run  so  rapidly  when  disturbed  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  catch  them. 

Family  CRAMnin.ii:  (Cram'bi-dae). 

The  Close-wings^ 

Although  this  is  not  a  large  family,  there 
being  only  seventy-five  species  known  in  our 
fauna,  the  members  of  it  are  more  often  seen 
than  any  other  Pyralids.  The  larvs  of  most 
of  the  species  feed  on  grass;  and  the  adults 
fly  up  before  us  whenever  we  walk  through 
meadows  or  pastures.  When  at  rest,  the  moths 
wrap  their  wings  closely  about  the  body;  this 
has  su^*iested  the  name  Close-win-js  for  the  „  .  ^ 
insects  of  this  family.  When  one  of  these 
moths  alights  on  a  stalk  of  grass  it  quickly  places  its  body 
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parallel  with  the  stalk,  which  renders  it  less  conspicuous 
(Ki<;.  28o>.  Many  of  the  species  are  silvery  white  or  are 
marked  with  stripes  of  that  color. 

More  than  fifty  of  our  species  belong  to  the  genus  Cram- 
bus  (Cram'bus).  The  moths  of  this  genus  are  often  seen; 
but  the  larvx  usually  escape  observation.  They  occur 
chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  live  in 
tubular  nests  constructed  of  bits  of  earth  or  vegetable 
matter. 


Family  PHYCITIDiB  (Phy-cit'i-dae). 
The  Pkycitids  {Phyc  i4ids). 

Our  most  common  members  of  this  family  are  small 
moths  with  ratlier  narrow  but  long  fore  wings,  wliicii  are 
banded  or  mottled  with 
various  shades  of  gray 
or  browfu  The  family 
is,  however,  a  large  one 
and  other  types  of  col- 
oration occur.  The  dis- 
tinctive characteristics 
are  those  given  in  the 
table  above.  Figure  281 
represents  the  venation 
of  the  wings. 

The  larvae  of  the  dif- 
erent  species  vary  greatly 
in  habits.  Some  live  in 
flowers,  some  fold  or  roll 
leaves  within  which  they 
live  and  feed;  some  are  borers;  others  feed  upon  dried 
fruits,  or  flour  and  meal;  and  one,  at  least,  is  preda- 
ceotts,  feeding  on  coccids.  Usually  the  larva  lives  in  a 
silken  tube  or  case,  lying  concealed  by  day  and  feeding  by 
night. 


FtC.  aS I. —Wings  of  TiMcaia  rtdmeteiU. 
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The  case  made  by  certain  of  the  leaf-eating  species  is 
very  characteristic  in  form  (Fig.  282),  being  strongly  taper- 
ing and  much  curved;  in  this  instance  the 
case  is  composed  largely  of  the  excrement  of 
the  larva. 

The  Indian-meal  Moth,  Plodia  interpunC" 
tella  (Plo'di-a  in-ter-punc-tel'la)  is  the  best 
known  of  the  species  that  infest  stored 
provisions.  The  larva  is  the  small  whitish 
worm,  with  a  brownish -yellow  head,  that 
spins  thin  silken  tubes  through  meal  or  among 
yeast-cakcs,  or  in  bags  or  boxes  of  dried  fruits.  The  moth 
expands  about  five  cii^hths  of  an  inch.  The  basal  two  fifths 
of  the  fore  wing  is  dull  white  or  cream-colored ;  the  outer 
part  reddish  brown,  with  irregular  bands  of  blackish  scales. 

The  Mediterranean  Flour -moth,  Ephestia  kiiluiiclla 
(E-phes'ti-a  kuhn-i-eria),  is  an  even  more  serious  pest  than 
the  preceding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  habits.  It  has 
become  very  troublesome  in  recent  years  in  flou ring-mills. 
The  moth  expands  about  one  incli,  and  is  grayish  in  color. 
Although  it  is  called  the  Mediterranean  Flour-moth,  its 
source  is  not  definitely  known.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any 
easy  way  of  ridding  an  infested  mill  of  it.  Carbon  bisul- 
phide is  perhaps  the  most  available  insecticide  in  this 
case. 

Zimmcrmann's  Pine-pest,  Pinipcstis  zimmcrmauui  (Pin-i- 
pes'tis  zim-mer-man'ni),  is  a  common  species,  the  larva  of 
which  is  a  borer.  It  infests  the  trunks  of  pine,  causing  large 
masses  of  gum  to  exude.  The  moths  appear  in  mid- 
summer. 

The  Coccid-eating  Pyralid,  L<Btilta  coccidivora  (L.-e-til'i-a 
coc-ci  div'o-ra),  differs  from  the  other  members  of  this 
family  in  being  predaccous.  It  feeds  on  the  eggs  and 
young  of  various  scale-insects  {Pulvinaria,  DactylopiuSy  and 
Lccaniuut).  Figure  283  represents  the  difTercnt  stages  of 
this  insect  enlarged,  and  the  moths  natural  size  resting  on 
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egg-sacs  of  Pulvinaria.  Like  other  members  of  this  family 
the  larva  spins  a  silken  tube,  within  which  it  lives.    On  a 


Fic.  TAy—Lmiilia  coccidirera  :  n,  egg ;  6,  larva  ;  c,  pupa ;  </,  adult ;  /,  /,  moths  natural 
size  resting  on  cgR-sacs  of  Pulvimarin. 

thickly-infested  branch  these  tubes  may  be  found  extending 
from  the  remains  of  one  coccid  to  another. 

Family  Pterophoridae  (Pter-o-phor'i-dae). 

The  Plume-mot  Its. 
The  Plume -moths  are  so  called  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  form  of  the  wings,  which  are  split  by  longitu- 
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dinal  fissures  into  more  or  less  plumc-likc  divisions.  In 
most  species  tlic  fore  wing  is  separated  into  two  parts,  by 
a  fissure  extending  about  one  half  the  length  of  the  wing; 
while  the  hind  wing  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  fissures 
extending  farther  towards  the  base  of  the  wing.  Sixty 
species  belonging  to  the  family  have  been  found  in  North 
America. 

One  of  our  most  common  species  is  the  Gartered  Plume, 
Oxypiiius  periscelidactylus(Ox-y^'ti\\ii  per-is^el-i-dac'ty-lus). 

This  is  a  small  moth,  expanding  about  seven 
tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color  marked  with  dull  whitish  streaks  and 
spots  (Fig.  284).  The  larvae  hatch  early  in  the 
Wva^^-o^yftiimt  sp^Sff  And  feed  upon  the  newly-expanded 
p^iMtdidmetjim,  i^ycs  of  grape.  They  fasten  together 
several  of  them,  usually  those  at  the  end  of  a  shoot,  with 
fine  white  silk;  between  the  leaves  thus  folded  the  cater- 
pillars live  either  singly  or  two  or  three  together.  They 
become  full  grown  and  change  to  pupx  early  in  June. 
The  pupa  is  not  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  but  is  fastened  to 
the  lower  side  of  a  leaf  by  its  tail  by  means  of  a  few  silken 
threads,  in  nearly  the  same  way  that  the  chrysalids  of  certain 
butterflies  are  suspended.  The  pupa  state  lasts  about  eight 
days. 

Family  OkNEODiD.-t:  (Or-ne-od'i-dae). 
TJte  Many-plunu  MotJis, 

These  insects  resemble  the  Plume 
Moths  in  having  the  wings  fissured; 
but  here  the  fissuring  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  that  fam- 
ily, each  wing  being  divided  into  six 
plumes  (Fig.  285). 

As  yet  only  a  single  species  of  this 
family  has  been  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica. This  is  Omeodes  kexadaetyla  (Or- 
ne-o'des  heM<iac'ty4a). 


Fig.  iiy.    I ''  'stodtt 
JuxaUattjia, 
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Superfamily  TOKTKICINA  (Tor-tri-ci'na), 

The  Tortricids  (Tor'iri-^ids), 

The  Tortricids  are  generally  small  moths ;  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  larger  than  the  Tineids.    They  have  broad  front 

wings,  which  usually  end  squarely.  The  costa 
of  the  front  wing  curves  forward  strongly 
near  the  base  of  the  wing.  When  at  rest  the 
broad  front  wings  fold  above  the  body  like  a 
roof.  The  moths  are  variegated  in  color,  but 
are  usually  brown,  gray,  or  golden  rather  than 
of  brighter  hues.  As  a  rule  the  hind  wings 
are  of  the  color  of  the  body  and  without 
markings.  In  the  venation  of  the  wings  they 
differ  from  the  Pyralids  in  having  subcosta 
and  radius  of  the  hind  wings  widely  separate 
beyond  the  end  of  the  discai  cell ;  and  from 
the  Tineids  in  having  the  second  anal  vein 
of  the  hind  wings  forked  towards  the  base 
(Fig.  286). 

The  larvae 
vary  greatly  in 
habits ;  but  a 
large  proportion 
of  them  are  leaf- 
rollers  (Fig.  287). 
It  was  this  habit 
that  suggested 
the  name  Tar* 
trix  (Tor'trix) 
for  the  typical 
genus,  from 

which  the  names  of  one  family  and  of  the 
superfamily  are  derived.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rolled 
leaves  found  upon  shrubs  and  trees  are  homes  of  Tortricid 
larvse.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  leaf-rolling 
habit  is  not  confined  to  this  family. 


n  in,  III, 


XI  IX 


Fig.  afl6.— Wings  of  Catteda 
WMCMTIMM. 


Fir..  aS?.  -  Leaf 
r<illecl  by  a 
larva,  probabljr 
aToftricid. 
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The  rolled  leaves  serve  the  Tortridd  larvae  not  merely 
as  homes  but  also  as  food,  for  they  feed  upon  the  enclosed 
portions.  Sometimes  several  leaves  are  used  by  a  larva, 
but  more  often  only  one,  or  in  many  cases  merely  a  tip  or 
one  edge  of  a  leaf  is  used.  Some  species  cut  a  slit  in  a  leaf 
and  roll  only  one  part  of  it.  They  also  differ  greatly  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  leaves  are  rolled.  Some  species  are 
gregarious,  an  entire  brood  making  a  common  nest  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  these 
rolled  leaves  can  be  found  on  almost  any  tree  or  shrub. 

In  nearly  all  cases  entomologists  in  naminf]^  Tortricids 
ha\L  formed  the  specific  name  willi  the  ciidmL;  -ana; 
tliat  the  form  of  the  name  indicates  the  family  to  which  the 
insect  belongs. 

More  than  four  hundred  North  American  species  of 
Tortricids  are  known.  The  superfamily  includes  three  fam- 
ilies, which  can  be  separated  by  the  following  table : — 

A.  With  a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the  basal  part  of  vein  VII  of  the 
hind  wtng8»  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wing.  Do  not  mistake  a 
bunch  of  long  hairs  arising  from  the  wing  back  of  vein  VII  for 
this  fringe,   p.  240  Grapholithid.*. 

AA.  Without  a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the  basal  part  of  vein  VII  of 
the  hind  win^s. 

B.  Vein  Vll,  of  llie  fore  wuigs  arising  from  the  outer  fourth  of  the 
discal  cell,  p.  243  Conchyliu*:. 

BB.  Vein  Vllt  of  the  fore  wings  arising  from  a  point  before  the 
outer  third  of  the  dlscal  cell,  p.  344  Tortricida 

Family  GRAPHOLlTHtDifi  (Graph^lithl-dae). 

T/if  Grapholithids  {fira-phol  t-ihtds). 

These  moths  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  Tortri- 
cids b)'  tlie  presence  of  a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the  basal 

pail  of  cuImIus  of  the  hind  wing.  To  this  family  belong 
nearly  two  thirds  of  our  s[)ecics  of  Tortricids.  Tiie  follow 
ing  are  some  of  our  more  common  species ; — 
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The  CodliiMnoth,  Carpocapsa  pomoneUa  (Car*po-cap'sa 
pom-o-nel'la). — This  b  the  best-known  and  probably  the 
most  important  insect  enemy  of  the  fruit-grower.  The 
larva  is  the  worm  found  feeding  near  the  core  of  wormy 
apples.  The  adult  (Fig.  288)  is  a  beautiful  little  creature 
with  finely  mottled  pale  gray  or  rosy  fore 
wings.  There  is  a  large  brownish  spot  near 
the  end  of  the  fore  wing,  and  upon  this  spot 
irregular,  golden  bands.  The  moth  issues 
from  the  pupa  state  in  late  spring  and  lays  Fir,  ^n  -ctj^ 
its  eggs  singly  in  the  maturing  blossoms  of  *• 
the  apple  just  as  the  petals  fall.  As  soon  as  the  larva 
hatches  it  burrows  into  the  apple  and  eats  its  way  to  the 
core,  usually  causing  the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely.  When 
full  grown  the  larva  burrows  out  through  the  side  of  the 
fruit,  and  undergoes  its  transformations  within  a  cocoon, 
under  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree,  or  in  some  other  protected 
place.  The  species  is  both  single-brooded  and  double- 
brooded.  The  larvae  winter  in  their  cocoons,  transforming 
to  pupae  during  early  spring. 

The  method  of  combating  this  pest  that  is  most  com- 
monly employed  now  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  Paris-green 
water,  just  after  the  petals  fall  and  before  the  young  apples 
are  heavy  enough  to  droop.  The  falling  spray  lodges  in  the 
blossom  end  of  the  young  apple,  and  the  larva  which  hatches 
from  an  egg  laid  in  this  position  gets  a  dose  of  poison  with 
its  first  meal,  and  dies  before  it  can  eat  its  way  into  the 
apple. 

The  Bud-moth,  Tmetocera  acellana  (Tme-toc'e-ra  ooel- 
la'na). — The  larva  of  this  insect  is  also  a  pest  infesting  apple, 
trees.  It  works  in  opening  fruitbuds  and  leaf-buds,  often 
eating  into  them,  especially  the  terminal  ones,  so  that  all  new 
growth  is  stopped.  It  also  ties  the  young  leaves  at  the  end 
of  a  shoot  together  and  lives  within  the  cluster  thus  formed, 
adding  other  leaves  when  more  food  is  needed.  Sometimes 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fruit-buds  are  destroyed  as  to 
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seriously  reduce  the  amount  of  the  crop.  The  pupa  state  is 
passed  within  the  cluster  of  tied  leaves  or  within  a  tube 
formed  by  rolling  up  one  side  of  a  leaf,  and  lasts  about  ten 
days.  The  moth  expands  about  three  fifths  of  an  inch ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  ashen  gray,  with  a  large,  irregular,  whitish  band  on 
the  fore  wing. 


Fifl.  ift^—Rttinia  (trntttekimua^  larva,  pupa,  aduit,  aail  work.   (.From  the  Author's 

Report  for  1879.) 

The  Pitch-pine  Retinia,  Riiuiia  coinstockiana  (Re-tin'i-a 
com-stock-i-a'na). — This  species  (Fig.  289)  illustrates  well 
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the  habits  of  the  boring  species.  The  larva  infests  the 
small  branches  of  pitch-pine.  It  is  a  yellowish-brown 
caterpillar,  which  makes  a  burrow  along  the  centre  of 
the  branch.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  resin 
that  flows  out  of  the  wound  in  the  twig  and  hardens 
into  a  lump.  Two  of  these  lumps  are  shown  in  the 
figure,  one  of  them  splits  lengthwise, 
and  the  other  with  a  pu  parkin  pro- 
jecting from  it.  The  larva,  pupa, 
and  adult  are  also  figured.  The 
moth  is  represented  natural  size; 
the  darker  shades  are  dark  rust- 
color,  and  the  lighter,  light-gray. 
The  insect  winters  as  a  larva;  the 
adult  emerges  in  May  and  June. 

The  Frustrating  Retinia,  Retinia 
Jrustra  na{{rus-tr  a' na), — Thisspecies 
infests  the  new  growth  of  several 
species  of  pine,  spinning  a  delicate 

web  around  the  terminal  bud,  and  Fio.i9o.— *#//iii*/>-i»*/r«iia,Urva, 

papa,  adult,  M^  jrock.  (From 
mining  both  the  twig  and  the  bases    the  Aothor't  Report  for  1879.) 

of  the  leaves.  The  larva,  pupa,  and  adult  arc  represented 
somewhat  enlari^ed  in  the  figure.  An  infested  twig  is  also 
shown  (Fig.  290). 


Family  CONCHYLIDiB  (Con-chyl'i-dae). 

Tke  CoHchylids  (Con' chyMdsy 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  families  of  Tortricids,  less 
than  fifty  species  occurring  in  our  fauna.  The  members  of 
it  can  be  recognized  by  the  characters  given  in  the  table 
above.  Comparatively  little  is  known  about  the  habits  of 
our  species. 

The  Juniper  Web-worm,  Conchy  lis  rutilana  (Con'chy-lis 
ru-ti-la'na),  is  an  imported  species  which  has  attracted  atten- 
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lion  by  its  injuries  to  junipets,  the  leaves  of  which  it  fastens 
together  with  silk.  In  this  way  it  makes  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect tube  within  which  it  lives.  The  moth  expands  about 
one  half  inch,  and  has  bright,  glossy,  orange,  fore  wines, 
crossed  by  four  reddish  brown  bands. 

Family  TORTRICID^E  (Tor-tric'i-dae). 

Tki  TypM  Tcrtricids  {Tor'trUids). 

The  Tortriddae  agree  with  the  preceding  family  in  lack- 
ing a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  the  basal  part  of  vein  VII  of  the 
hipd  wings,  but  difTcr  in  that  vein  VII,  of  the  hind  wings 
separates  from  the  main  stem  before  the  outer  third  of  the 
discal  celL  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  North 
American  species  are  known. 

,  Several  of  our  best-knovm  members  of  this  family  belong 
to  the  genus  Caeada  (Ca-cce'ci-a).  These  may  be  called  the 
Ugly-nest  Tortricids,  ugly  dwelling  being  the  meaning  of 
Cacada^  and  also  descriptive  of  the  nests  of  the  larvs  of 
these  insects. 

Figure  291  represents  the  nest  of  the  larva  of  Cacacia  to- 
Sana  (C.  ro-sa'na),  which  we  bred  on  currant ;  and  Figure  292, 

the  adult  of  this  species.  This 
moth  expands  three  fourths  of 

an  inch.  Tlic  fore  win^s  are 
olive-brown,  crossed  by  bands 
of  darker  color ;  the  hind  wings 
are  dusky.    This  species  differs 

Fic.  •91.— Nrtt  of  Cmetfcta  rttitna.  Fio.  tq».  •  Csemefm  rmtmrn, 

from  the  two  following  in  that  each  larva  makes  a  nest  for 
itself. 
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The  Cherry-tree  Ugly-nest  Tortricid,  Cacoeda  arasiva* 
rana  (C.  cer-a-si-vo-ra'na),  lives  upon  the 
choke-cherry  and  sometimes  upon  the  cul* 
tivated  cherry.  The  larvae,  which  are  yel- 
low, active  creatures,  fasten  together  all 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  branch  and  feed 
upon  them  (Fig.  293),  an  entire  brood  oc- 
cupying a  single  nest.  The  larvse  change 
to  pupse  within  the  nest;  and  the  pups, 
when  about  to  transform,  work  their  way 
out  and  hang  suspended  from  the  outer 
portion  of  the  nest,  clinging  to  it  only  by 
hooks  at  the  tail  end  of  the  body.  Here 
they  transform,  leaving  the  empty  pupa> 
skins  projecting  from  the  nest,  as  shown 
f  ^f^4W  figure.    The  moths  vary  in  size,  the 

r  ^'iiiS  ^ving  expanse  of  those  we  have  bred  rang- 
ing from  four  fifths  of  an  inch  to  nearly 
one  and  one-fifth  inches.  The  wings  are 
bright  ochre-yellow ;  the  front  pair  marked 
with  irregular  brownish  spots  and  numer- 


Pig.  193.— Nest  of  r<w«r/« 


t«raMa,  male. 


FiC.  395. — Caicrciit  ctr, 


ous  transverse  bands  of  pale  leaden  blue  (Fig.  294  male, 
295  female). 

The  Oak  Ugly-nest  Tortricid,  Cacwcia  fervadana  (C.  fer* 
va-da'na). — The  nests  of  this  species  are  common  on  our 
oak-trees  in  late  summer.  They  are  merely  a  wad  of  leaves 
fastened  together.  Each  nest  contains  several  larvae ;  later 
the  empty  pupa-skins  may  be  found  clinging  to  the  outside 
of  the  nest  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

The  Pine-leaf  Tube-builder,  Lophoderus  polUana  (Lo- 
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phod'e-rus  pol-i-ta'na). — One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Tor- 
tricid  nests  occurs  commonly  on  white  pine.  Each  nest 
consists  of  from  six  to  ten  leaves  drawn  together  so  as  to 
form  a  tube,  and  is  lined  within  with  silk.  This  tube  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  larva,  from  which  it  comes  out  to  feed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  very  leaves  of  which  the  tube  is  com- 
posed ;  in  this  way  the  tube  is  shortened.  We  bred  the 
moth  from  nests  collected  at  Ithaca,  New  York;  but  we 
have  found  similar  nests  as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  moth 
expands  one  half  inch.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  fore  wings  are 
of  a  dull  rust-red  color,  with  two  oblique  paler  bands  cross- 
ing the  fore  wings,  one  a  little  before  the  middle,  the  other 
beyond,  parallel  to  it. 


Superfamily  TiNEINA  (Tin-e-i'na). 

The  Timids  {Tin'e-ids), 

The  Tineids  are  nearly  all  minute  moths  with  narrow 
wings,  which  are  bordered  with  wide  fringes.  A  few  species 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  have  broader  wings,  with  nar- 
rower fringes. 

The  narrow-winged  forms  can  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  moths  by  the  shape  of  tlie  wings  and  the  great  width 
of  the  fringes.  The  moths  figured  below  (Figs.  298,  299, 
300,  302)  illustrate  this.    It  should  be  remembered  that  in 

each  of  these  figures  the  insect 
is  represented  greatly  enlarged  ; 
in  most  cases  the  size  of  the 
insect  is  represented  by  a  hair- 
line near  the  figure. 

The  wide-winged  forms  are 
most  surely  distinguished  by 
the  venation  of  the  wings.  In 
its  more  general  features  the 
venation  of  the  wings  in  this 
family  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Tortricids ;  it  dififeis,  how- 


WuL  aTft.— Wings  of  Dt/rmarim 
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ever,  in  that  the  second  anal  vein  of  the  hind  wings  is  not 

forked  towards  the  base  (Fig.  296). 

The  venation  of  the  wings  of  the  more  generalized  Tineids  is  quite 
primitive  in  type;  there  are  two  anal  veins  in  the  fore  wings,  three 
anal  veins  in  the  lund  wings,  and  the  base  of  vein  V  is  preserved 
throughout  the  length  of  the  discal  cell.  But  the  more  specialized 
members  of  the  supcrtamiiy  present  a  wide  departure  from  this  gen- 
eralLwd  t3rpe.  With  these  the  base  of  vein.V  has  disappeared  from 
both  pairs  of  wings,  and  the  venation  of  the  hind  wings  is  reduced  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  winged  Lepidoptera. 

Correlated  with  this  great  reduction  of  the  hind  wings  there  has 
been  a  great  expansion  of  the  fringe  of  the  wing.  It  is  evident  that 
the  fringe  of  the  wing  takes  the  place  of  the  wing-mcmbrane  as  an 
organ  of  flight.  In  those  Tineids  that  we  have  studied  carefully  the 
hairs  composing  the  frinc^e  are  inserted  in  the  luwerside  of  the  wing- 
membrane  a  short  disLuucc  back  from  the  edge  of  the  wing;  and  the 
edge  of  the  wing  Is  stiffened  above  by  strong  overlapping  scales. 
This  arrangement  renders  the  fringe  rigid  during  the  downward 
stroke  of  the  wing,  but  admits  of  its  depression  during  the  upward 
stroke ;  a  combination  well  adapted  to  ^dlitate  flight.  The  substi- 
tution of  wide  fringes  for  the  wing-membrane  occurs  in  some  other 
minute  insects,  as  Thrips  and  certain  minute,  parasitic  Hymenop- 
tenu 

To  this  superfamily  belong  the  smallest  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera ;  many  of  them  are  so  minute  that  the  larvae  live  until 
full  grown  within  the  tissue  of  leaves. 

These  tiny  moths  are  often  ver>''  beautiful,  their  wings 
being  marked  with  scales  that  shine  hkc  silver  or  gold  ;  but 
they  are  so  small  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  with 
a  lens  to  appreciate  their  beauty. 

The  larvae  of  nearly  all  Tineids  feed  upon  vegetable 
matter.  The  majority  of  them  feed  upon  or  within  the 
leaves  of  plants,  but  many  live  within  nuts,  or  seeds,  or  dried 
fruits ;  a  few  feed  upon  dead  animal  matter,  as  woolens, 
furs,  and  feathers;  and  some  are  predaceous,  destro}dng 
scale-bugs. 

Entomologists  have  a  custom  of  terminating  the  name 
of  each  ^des  of  Tineid  with  Thus  we  have  Tinea 
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graneUa^  Adela  rtdingsella,  Buceuiatrix  pomonella^  and  many 
hundreds  of  others;  until  the  syllable  -r/Za  always  brings 
before  us  a  vision  of  a  tiny  moth,  with  narrow  wings  bear- 
ing long  delicate  fringes. 

The  Tlneids  are  very  numerous,  there  being  nearly  one 
thousand  described  American  species ;  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  undescribed  as  yet.  The  superfamily  is  composed 
of  several  families;  but,  as  the  study  of  these  insects  is 
too  difficult  to  be  carried  far  by  the  beginning  student,  we 
will  not  take  the  space  to  define  these  families  in  this  work. 
We  will  merely  describe  the  habits  of  a  few  species. 

At  first  thought  the  leaves  of  our  common  shrubs  and 
trees  seem  quite  as  thin  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of 
sheets  of  paper.  But  the  reader  has  doubtless  learned  in 
the  study  of  Botany  that  the  upper  and  the  lower  surfaces 
of  a  leaf  are  each  covered  with  a  thin  skin  or  epidermis,  and 
that  between  these  two  skins  there  is  a  fleshy  portion  called 
the  parenchyma.  But  if  botanists  had  failed  to  teach  us 
this  lesson,  the  Tineid  larvae  would  have  done  so ;  for  many 
of  these  little  creatures  live  until  full  grown  between  the  two 
skins  of  a  leaf,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  paren- 
chyma. As  our  coaUminers  dig  tunnels  in  the  earth,  so  do 
these  larvae  eat  out  long  passages  in  the  substance  of  a  Ieaf» 
without  breaking  through  either  epidermis. 

During  the  late  summer  and  autumn  there  can  be  found 
on  almost  any  shrub  or  tree  leaves  that  are  more  or  less  dis> 
colored  by  white  or  grayish  blotches  or  by  long  twisted 
lines  that  reveal  the  abiding-places  of  leaf-miners.  Surely 
Mr.  Lowell  must  have  had  these  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

"And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

Not  only  arc  very  many  kinds  of  plants  infested  by 
Tineid  larviu,  but  the  mines  in  the  leaves  differ  greatly  in 
form  and  in  their  position  in  the  leaf.  These  differences  in 
food-plant  and  in  tlie  shape  and  position  of  the  mines  do 
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not  indicate  that  these  larvs  arc  inconstant  in  their  habits. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Each  species  of  Tineid 
infests  a  particular  species  of  plant,  or,  at  the  most,  several 
closely  allied  plants.  And  each  species  makes  a  mine  of 
definite  shape,  although  some  species  exhibit  different  habits 
in  the  different  stages  of  their  growth.  So  constant  are 
these  creatures  in  their  habits  that  in  most  cases  an  expert 
can  determine  the  species  of  Tineid  that  made  a  mine  by 
merely  examining  the  infested  leaf. 

The  various  kinds  of  mines  can  be  classed  under  a  few 
distinct  types.  The  long,  narrow,  and  more  or  less  windiii<^ 
mines  are  described  as 


iimar  mines.    Some  of 


these  are  very  narrow  at 
their  beginning  and  grad- 
ually enlarge,  resembling 
in  outline  a  serpent ;  fre- 
quently the  larger  end  is 
terminated  by  a  blotch- 
like enlargement,  sut^gest- 
ing  a  head.  Such  mines 
are  termed  serpentine 
mines.  The  leaves  of  the 
wild  columbine  are  often 
marked    by    serpentine  t^.—^Mi  wiib  Mrpcntine  niaci 

mines  (Fig.  297).  Other 

mines  that  start  from  a  narrow  beginning  enlarge  more 
rapidly  and  extend  in  a  more  or  less  regular  curve ;  these 
are  trumpet  mines.  A  common  example  of  a  trumpet 
mine  is  that  made  by  the  larva  of  TiscAeria  malifolidla 
(Tis-che'ri<4  maM-fol-i-ella)  in  the  leaves  of  apple.  The 
mines  of  many  species  are  mere  disk-like  blotches ;  these  are 
referred  to  as  blotch  mines  (Fig.  298).  Blotch  mines  differ  in 
position ;  some  are  immediately  beneath  the  upper  epider- 
mis, while  others  are  nearer  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf. 
This  distinction  exists  also  in  most  of  the  other  types  of 
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mines.  In  some  of  the  blotch  mines  the  epidermis  of  one 
side  of  the  leaf  is  thrown  into  a  fold  by  the  growth  of  the 
leaf ;  these  are  tentiform  mines. 

In  addition  to  peculiarities  in  shape  many  mines  are 
marked  by  characteristic  lines  or  spots  composed  of  the 
droppings  of  the  larva. 

The  following  species  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  habits 
of  these  remarkable  insects. 

The  White-blotch  Oak4eaf  Viintt^JJikocoUetis  hamadrya- 
delta  (Uth-o-coMe'tb  ha-mad-ry-a-deria). — ^This  little  miner 
infests  the  leaves  of  many  different  species  of  oak,  and  some. 


Fig.  998. — Lilketolletti  hixniadr ytiiifllii:  a.  mine;  young  larva;  c,  full-prown,  flat  form 
iarva;  d.  licad  of  same,  enlarged;  e.  antenna  i  f  same,  enlarged;  rouDd  form  Urva 
from  above;  g,  same  from  below;  h,  head  of  s.iiiic,  enlarged;  i,  antenna  uf  same,  en- 
larged; k,  maxilla  and  palpus  of  same,  enlarKc<i;  /,  labiuin.  labial  palpi,  and  spinnerets 
of  aame;  m,  pupa;  m,  ude  Ttew  of  pupal  crest;  Oi  iroat  view  of  same;  cocoooi 
oratta.  (Fraaa  tbe  Autlior*s  Rcpon  lor  tS790 

times  it  is  extremely  abundant.  We  have  seen  trees  infested 
so  badly  that  there  were  on  an  averaj^^e  four  or  five  mines  in 
each  leaf.  Figure  298  represents  a  leaf  from  such  a  tree.  The 
mine  is  a  whitish,  blotch  mine  in  the  upper  side  of  the  le^. 
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The  young  larva  is  remarkable  in  resembling  more  tlie  larva 
of  a  beetle  than  the  ordinary  type  of  lepidopterous  larvse. 
It  is  nearly  flat ;  the  first  thoracic  segment  is  much  larger  than 
any  of  the  others ;  the  body  tapers  towards  the  hind  end ; 
and  there  are  only  the  faintest  rudiments  of  legs  Jiscernible. 
The  larvx  molt  seven  times.  At  the  seventh  molt  the  form 
of  the  body  undergoes  a  striking  change.  It  now  becomes 
cylindrical  in  form,  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  mouth-parts,  and  the  fourteen  feet  are  well  developed. 
This  change  in  form  during  the  life  of  the  larva  Is  cliarac* 
teristic  of  a  large  group  of  Tineids  of  which  this  species  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  The  full-grown  cylindrical  larva  meas> 
ures  about  one  fifth  inch  in  length.  It  spins  a  cocoon,  which 
is  simply  a  delicate,  semi-transparent,  circular  sheet  of  white 
silk,  stretched  over  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mine.  The 
pupa  is  dark  brown  in  color,  and  bears  a  toothed  crest  upon 
its  heaci.  wliich  enabics  it  doubtless  to  pierce  or  saw  its  way 
out  from  the  cocoon.  The  moth  is  a  delicate  little  creature, 
whose  wings  expand  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  inch.  The 
fore  wings  are  white,  with  tliree,  broad,  irregular,  bronze  bands 
across  each,  and  each  band  is  bordered  with  black  on  the 
inner  side.    The  hind  wings  are  silvery. 

As  this  insect  passes  the  winter  as  a  larva  within  the  dry 
leaves,  the  best  way  to  check  its  ravages  when  it  becomes  a 
pest  is  to  rake  up  and  burn  such  leaves. 

The  Palmetto-leaf  Miner,  Lavema  sabalella  (La-ver'na 
sab-a-lella). — ^This  species  occurs  only  in  the  South  where 
the  saw-palmetto  grows.  But  it  is  of  general  interest  as 
illustrating  a  peculiar  type  of  larval  habit.  The  larvae  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  leaf-miners ;  for  they  feed  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  destroying  the  skin  as  well  as  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  leaf.  They  are  social,  working  together  in 
small  companies,  and  make  a  nest  consisting  of  a  delicate 
sheet  of  silk  covering  that  part  of  the  leaf  upon  which  they 
are  feeding;  this  sheet  is  covered  with  what  appears  like 
sawdust,  but  which  is  really  a  mass  of  the  droppings  of  the 
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larvae  (Fig.  299).  The  full  grown  larva  attains  a  length  of 
half  an  inch.  The  pupa  state  is  passed  within  the  nest  made 
by  the  larvae.  The  moth  is  quite  large  for  a  Tineid,  the 
wings  expanding  five  eighths  of  an  inch.  Its  general  color  is 


Fro.  399.— £««tfr«N»  t«baUi^a^  larva,  pupa,  adult,  and  put  of  iojured  leaf.  (From 
tbe  AuUior't  Report  for  1879.) 

a  delicate  silvery  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  lavender  in  some  in- 
dividuals. ^ 

The  Pine-leaf  Miner,  Gelechia pinifoliella(f^tAstMA^vaA' 
fol-i-el'la). — It  often  happens  that  the  ends  of  the  leaves  of 
pine  present  a  dead  and  brown  appearance  that  is  due  to  the 
interior  of  the  leaf  having  been  eaten  out.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  Pine-leaf  Miner  (Fig.  300).  At  the  right  season  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  long,  slender  larva  in  its  snug  retreat  by 
holding  a  leaf  up  to  the  light  and  looking  through  it ;  and 
later  the  pupa  can  be  seen  in  the  same  way.  Near  the  lower 
end  of  the  tunnel  in  each  leaf  there  is  a  round  hole  through 
which  the  larva  entered  the  leaf  and  from  which  the  adult 
emerges.  We  have  found  this  insect  in  several  of  the 
stouter-leaved  species  of  pine,  but  never  in  the  slender 
leaves  of  the  white  pine.  In  the  North  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  leaves  of  pitcii-pine. 
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The  Apple  Bucculatrix,  lUta  ulatrix  pomifoliella  (Buc-cu- 
la'trix  pom-i-fol-i-el'la). — This  insect  differs  in  habits  in  sev- 


Ifio.  ^aa.~'G*Uekim ^ii(/*tuiiit.  larv«.  pupa,  adult,  and  leave*  mined  by  tbe  larrm.  (Prom 

ttae  AuUtor'a  Report  for  1879.) 


cral  respects  from  any  of  the  other  Tineids  described  here. 
The  larva  infests  the  leaves  of  apple,  aiul  wlien  full  grown 
it  makes  a  small  white  cocoon  which  is  attached  to  the 
lower  surface  of  a  twig.  These  cocoons  sometimes  occur  in 
great  numbers,  side  by  side,  on  the  twigs  of  an  infested  tree 
(Fig.  301).  They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  shape  being 
slender,  and  ribbed  lengthwise.  It  is  these  cocoons  that 
usually  first  reveal  the  presence  of  this  pest  in  an  orchard. 
They  are  very  conspicuous  during  the  winter  when  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees.  At  this  time  each  cocoon  contains 
a  pupa.  The  adult  moth  emerges  in  early  spring.  The 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  Each 
larva  when  it  hatches  bores  directly  from  the  egg  t6  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  where  it  makes  a  brown  serpentine 
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mine.  When  these  mines  are  abundant  in  a  leaf  it  turns 
yellow  and  dies.  When  the  larva  has  made  a  mine  from 
one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which  it  does  in 
from  four  to  five  days,  it  eats  its  way  out  through  the  upper 


surface.  Then  somewhere  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  it  weaves  a  circular  silken 
covering,  about  one-twelfth  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Stretched  out  on  this  network  the 
larva,  which  is  now  about  one<tenth  inch  long, 
makes  a  small  hole  in  it' near  its  edge,  then, 
as  one  would  turn  a  somersault,  it  puts  its 
head  into  this  hole  and  disappears  beneath 
the  silken  covering,  where  it  undergoes  a 
change  of  skin.  It  remains  in  the  molting 
cocoon  usually  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
After  leaving  this  cocoon  it  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  without  making  a  mine ;  and  In  a  few 
days  makes  a  second  molting  cocoon  Vhich 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  being  about  one- 
c igh th  inch  in  diameter.  After  leaving  this  it 


Pic  jot.  -  CocoofM  again  feeds  for  a  few  days,  and  then  mi- 
i/UMf*.  grates  to  a  twig  where  it  makes  the  long 

ribbed  cocoon  within  which  the  pupa  state  is  passed.  This 

very  interesting  life-history  was  first  worked  out  by  Mr.  A.  E. 

Brunn  while  a  student  in  the  writer's  laboratory  at  Cornell 

University. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  combat  this  pest  the  smaller 
twites  bearing  cocoons  should  be  pruned  as  far  as  practicable 
during  tlic  winter  and  burned,  and  those  cocoons  that 
remain  on  the  larger  branches  should  be  washed  with  strong 
kerosene  emulsion. 

The  Resplendent  Shield-bearer,  Aspidisca  splcndorijLrcila 
(As-pi-dis'ca  splen-tlo-rif-e-reria). — This  Tineid  is  both  a 
miner  and  a  case-bearer.  It  feeds  within  apple-leaves,  and  at 
first  makes  a  linear  mine;  but  later  this  is  cuhui^^cd  into  a 
blotch  miac.    When  lull  growi\  the  larva  makes  an  oval  case 
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cut  from  the  walls  of  its  mine  and  lined  with  silk.  It  then 
seeks  a  safe  place  in  which  to  fasten  this  case  and  pass  the 
winter.  This  is  usually  on  the  trunk  or  on  a  branch  of  the  in- 
fested tree  (Fig.  302).  Once  some  of  these  migrating  larvae 
dropped  from  a  tree  upon  the  writer's  hat  and  carefully 


Pig.  301. — At/iiiiscit  tf-lftdorifereUA  :  a,  leaf  of  apple  showlni;  work ;  S,  summer  larva ; 
c,  larva  in  case  travcllini;;  if,  cases  tied^p  for  winter;  r,  hibernating  larva;/",  pufa; 
^,  moth  ;  A,  parasite.   (From  the  Author's  Report  for  1879.) 

fastened  themselves  to  the  band  with  misplaced  confidence 
that  they  could  remain  there  till  spring.  The  adult  has 
gray  and  golden  wings  with  silvery  and  dark  markings. 

The  Maple-leaf  Cutter,  Incurvaria  acerifoliella  (In-cur- 
va'ri-a  a-cer-i-fol-i-el'la). — This  insect  illustrates  still  another 
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curious  type  of  larval  habits.  It  infests  the  leaves  of  maple, 
and  occasionally  is  so  abundant  that  it  does  serious  injury. 
The  leaves  of  an  infested  tree  present  a  strange  appearance 
(Fig.  303).  They  are  perforated  with  numerous  elliptical  holes, 

and  marked  by  many  more  or 
less  perfect  ring  like  patches 
in  which  the  green  substance 
of  the  leaf  has  been  destroyed, 
but  cacli  of  which  incloses  an 
uninjured  spot.  These  inju- 
ries are  produced  as  follows: 
The  young  larva  cuts  an  oval 
piece  out  of  a  leaf,  places  it 
over  its  back,  and  fastens  it 
down  with  silk  around  the 
edges.  This  serves  as  a  house 
beneath  which  it  lives.  As  it 
grows  this  house  becomes  too 
small  for  it.  It  then  cuts  out 
a  larger  piece  which  it  fastens 
to  the  outer  edges  of  the 
Pia  joj.— Leaf  infetted  by  urvaria.  smaller  OHC,  the  larva  being 
between  the  two.  Then  it  fastens  one  edge  of  this  case  to 
the  leaf  by  a  silken  hinge  so  that  it  will  not  fall  to  the 
ground  "  cradle  and  all,"  and  then  turns  the  case  over  so  that 
the  larger  piece  is  over  its  back.  When  it  wishes  to  change 
its  location  it  thrusts  out  its  head  and  fore  legs  from  the 
cast:  and  walks  off,  looking  like  a  tiny  turtle.  When  it 
wishes  to  eat  it  fastens  the  case  to  the  leaf  and.  thrusting  its 
head  out,  eats  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf  as  far  as  it  can  reach. 
This  explains  the  circular  form  of  the  patches,  the  round 
spot  in  the  center  indicating  the  position  of  the  case.  The 
insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state  within  its  case, 
which  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  infested  leaf.  The  moth 
b  of  a  brilliant  steel-blue  or  bluish-green  color  without  spots ; 
it  appears  in  early  summer. 
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Other  CiUi-biarers. — The  two  casc-bcaiers  described 
above  make  their  cases  out  of  fragments  of  leaves;  there 
arc  others  that  use  the  husks  of  seeds  wliicji  they  have 
eaten.  Such  cases  are  extremely  protective,  appearing  to 
be  merely  seeds.  But  there  are  some  Tineid  case-bearers 
that  make  their  cases  entirely  of  silk.  These  are  usually 
more  or  less  nearly  cylindrical,  and  are  carried  projecting 
out  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  object  upon  which  the 
insect  walks.  When  the  insect  is  at  rest  and  when  it  is 
undergoing  its  transformations  the  mouth  of  the  case  is 
closely  fastened  to  some  object,  so  that  the  insect  is  com- 
pletely concealed.  Considerable  differences  exist  in  the 
form  of  these  silken  cases.  In  a  quite  common  type  the 
case  is  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  flaring  Up  at  the  head  end, 
and  with  the  hind  end  three-sided,  as  if  it  had  been  pinched 
between  one*s  thumb  and  two  fingers.  In  another  type  the 
hind  end  of  the  case  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  curved  down- 
ward so  that  the  case  is  shaped  like  a  pistol. 

The  Clothes-moths. — ^These  are  the  dread  of  every  house- 
keeper.  The  mere  mention  of  the  word  "moths"  is  enou<;h 
to  conjure  up  visions  of  household  treasures  of  woolen  and  fur 
eaten  full  of  holes,  their  beauty  i^one,  their  usefulness  past. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  well-known  injuries 
were  caused  by  a  single  si)ecies ;  but  it  has  since  been  dis- 
covered that  we  hav^e  in  this  country  three  species  of  clothes- 
itioths.    These  differ  in  habits  as  well  as  in  structure. 

The  Case-bearing  Clothes-moth,  Tinea  pelliouclla  (Tin'e-a 
peUi-o-neria). — The  larva  of  this  species  is  a  true  case- 
bearer,  making  a  case  out  of  bits  of  its  food^material  which 
are  fastened  together  with  silk.  As  the  larva  grows  it  en- 
larges its  case  by  adding  to  each  end  and  by  slitting  it  and 
inserting  a  piece.  Instructive  specimens  can  be  obtained  by 
rearing  the  larvae,  and  changing  them  from  time  to  time 
from  flannel  of  one  color  to  that  of  another.  The  shape  of 
the  successive  additions  to  the  case,  being  of  different  colors, 
can  be  easily  seen.   The  pupa  state  is  passed  within  the 
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case.  The  adult  is  a  small  biuwii  moth  with  a  few  dark 
spots  on  its  fore  wings. 

The  Tube-buildinj^  Cluthcs-moth,  Tinea  tapetzella  (T. 
tap-et-zel'la). — The  larva  of  this  species  makes  a  gallery 
composed  of  silk  mixed  u  ith  fragments  of  cloth.  This  gal- 
lery is  long  and  winding  and  can  be  easily  distin'^uished 
from  the  case  of  the  preceding  species.  The  j)upa  state  is 
passed  within  the  gallery.  The  moth  differs  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  other  two  species,  the  fore  wings  being 
black  from  the  base  to  the  middle  and  white  beyond. 

The  Naked  Clothes-moth,  Tinea  biselliella  (T.  bi-i-  -1- 
li-el'la).— -Although  this  species  spins  some  silk  wherever  it 
goes,  it  makes  neither  a  case  nor  a  gallery.  It  may  be 
termed,  therefore,  the  Naked  Clothes-moth,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  other  two  species.  But  when  the  larva  is  full 
grown  it  makes  a  cocoon,  which  is  composed  of  frai;ments 
of  its  food-material  fastened  together  with  silk.  The  adult 
is  of  a  delicate  straw-color,  without  dark  spots  on  its  wings. 

Protectton  frotn  Chtlies-vwths. — In  late  spriiij^  or  early 
summer  all  winter  clothing,  flannels,  furs,  and  other  articles 
that  are  to  be  put  away  for  the  summer  should  be  thor- 
oughl\-  brushed  or  examined  for  these  pests,  and  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  as  long  as  practicable.  Then  they  should  be 
u  rap{)ctl  carefully  in  stout  paper,  or  better  packed  in  paste- 
iioard  boxes,  which  can  be  procured  at  small  cost,  and  the 
crack  between  the  cover  and  the  box  closed  by  pasting  a 
strip  of  paper  over  it.  « 

The  AnLioumois  Grain  moth.  Gelcchia  cerealella  (Ge- 
le'chi-a  ce-re-a-lel'la). — Although  this  insect  is  closely  allieil 
\o  the  Pine-leaf  Miner,  its  habits  are  very  difTerent.  Thi^ 
insect  feeds  upon  seeds,  and  especially  upon  stored  grain. 
It  occurs  throughout  our  countr)  ;  but  it  is  especially  de- 
structive in  the  Southern  .States,  In  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  grain  long  on  account 
of  this  pest  and  certain  beetles  that  also  feed  on  stored 
grain.   The  adult  moth  is  of  a  very  light  grayish-browu 
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Fig,  304. 


color,  more  or  less  spotted  with  black ;  it  expands  about 
half  an  inch.  The  common  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  very  destructive  in  the  province  of  Angou- 
mois,  France. 

Family  Sesiid.4£  (Sc-si  i-tkL-). 

The  Clear-wingcd  Mollis  or  Sesiids  {Se  si-ids). 

The  Clear-winged  Moths  constitute  a  very  remarkable 
family,  many  of  them  resembling  bees  or  wasps  in  appear- 
ance more  than  they  do  ordinary  moths,  a  resemblance 
due  to  their  clear  wings  and  in  some  cases 
to  their  bright  colors  (F'ig.  304).  There  are  a 
few  moths  in  other  families,  as  the  Clear- 
winged  Sphinxes^  and  certain  Zygxnids, 
that  have  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  wings 
devoid  of  scales;  but  they  are  exceptions. 
Here  it  is  the  rule  that  the  greater  part  of  one  or  both  pairs 
of  wings  are  free  from  scales;  hence  the  common  name 
Clear-winged  Moths. 

These  insects  are  of  moderate  size;  as  a  rule  they  have 
spindle-shaped  antennae,  which  are  terminated  by  a  small 

silky  tuft ; 
sometimes  the 
antennae  are 
pectinate ;  the 
margins  of  the 
wings  and  the 
veins  of  even 
the  clear- 
winged  species 
are  clothed 
with  scales ; 
and  at  the  end 
of  the  abdo- 

Fio.  305.— Wiogi  u(  Saitmima  txititia^  female.  ^.  . 

men  tnere  is 

a  fan-like  tuft  of  scales. 

•  

The  fore  wings  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  narrow- 


in, 
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ne.ss  and  ili  -  l^"^^'^  j  eduction  of  the  anal  area  ( Fii^.  305  /; 
while  the  huid  \'iings  lia\c  a  widely  cxjiaiuicd  cuial  aica. 
There  is  great  variation  within  the  lanuly  m  the  iiuuibcr  of 
anal  veins  in  the  hind  wings,  the  number  ranging  from  two 
to  four.  The  maximum  number  of  anal  veins  in  the  Lcpi- 
dojnera  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  three;  but  in 
certain  forms  belonging  to  this  umiiy  a  fourth  (vein  X)  is 
quite  well  represented. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  all  me  forms  that  we 
have  studied  is  that  in  the  female  the  bristles  composing 
the  frenulum  are  consolidated  as  in  the  male.  The  females 
also  possess  a  frenulum  hook;  but  this  is  not  so  higldy 
specialized  as  that  of  the  male. 

The  adults  fly  very  swiftly  and  during  the  hotter  part  of 
the  day.  They  frequent  flowers,  thus  increasing  their  reseni- 
blance  to  bees  or  wasps.  The  larvi-c  are  borers,  living  within 
the  more  solid  parts  of  plants.  Some  species  cause  serious 
injury  to  vei^etation.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
have  been  found  in  this  countr\'.  Doubtless  many  more 
exist;  for  the  family  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied  as  yet. 
The  following  species  have  attracted  much  attention  on 
account  of  their  serious  ravages. 

The  Peach-tree  Borer,  Sannina  i^riV/t^iVi  (San-ni'na  ex-it-i- 
o  sa  i. —  Til  is  is  the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  the 
peach-tree.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  diflRcult  to 
find  a  peach-tree  that  is  not  infested  by  it.  The  eggs  arc 
laid  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  near  the  ground.  The  larvae 
bore  downward  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  grouiul  Their  burrows  become  filled  by  a 
gummy  secretion  of  tlie  tree.  As  this  oozes  out  in  large 
masses  the  presence  of  the  borer  is  easily  detected  b\'  it. 
When  full  grown  the  l.irva  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  makes  a  cocoon  of  borings  fastened  together 
with  silk.  The  perfect  insects  appear  from  May  till  October, 
but  mo.st  of  them  in  tlie  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
July.    There  is  a  single  generation  each  year.    The  adults 
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differ  greatly  in  appearance.  The  general  color  of  both 
sexes  is  a  glassy  steel-blue.  In  the  female  (Fig.  306)  the 
fore  wings  are  covered  with  scales,  and 
there  is  a  bright  orange-colored  band 
on  the  abdomen.  In  the  male  both 
pairs  of  wings  are  nearly  free  from 
scales.  No  better  method  of  fighting 
this  pest  has  been  found  than  to  care-  -  v.««'>"  '■-v/.,^. 
fully  watch  the  trees  and  remove  the  larvae  with  a  knife  as 
soon  as  discovered. 

The  Pacific  Peach-tree  Borer,  Sannina  pacifica  (S.  pa- 
cif 'i  ca). — On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  a  peach-tree  borer 
that  is  distinct  from  the  above,  and  appears  to  be  an  even 
more  serious  pest.  The  larva  is  more  difficult  to  remove 
from  the  tree,  as  it  bores  into  the  solid  wood.  The  female 
of  this  species  lacks  the  orange-colored  band  on  the  abdomen. 

The  Currant  Borer,  Sesia  tipuliformis  (Se'si-a  tip-u-li-for - 
mis). — This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  two  preceding, 
but  is  smaller,  expanding  only  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch.  There  are  but  few  scales  on  either  pair  of  wings 
except  on  the  tip  and  discal  vein  of  the  fore  wings  and  the 
outer  margin  of  the  hind  wings.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
twigs  of  currant.  The  larvae  penetrate  the  stem,  and  de- 
vour the  pith ;  in  this  way  they  make  a  burrow  in  which 
they  live  and  undergo  their  transformations.  The  perfect 
insects  appear  in  June.  Before  this  time  the  leaves  of  the 
infested  plant  turn  yellow.  If  such  plants  be  cut  and  burned 
in  May  the  pest  will  be  destroyed. 

The  Pine  Sesian,  Harmonia  pint  (Har-mo'ni-a  pi'ni), — 
Frequently  there  may  be  seen  on  the  trunks  of  pine-trees 
large  masses  of  resinous  gum  mingled  with  sawdust-like 
matter.  These  are  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  larvae  of 
this  insect,  which  bore  under  the  bark  and  into  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  wood.  The  adult  resembles  the  female  of  the 
Peach-tree  Borer,  but  the  abdomen  is  more  extensively 
marked  with  orange. 
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The  Squash-vine  Borer,  Melittia  ceto  (Mc-ht'ti-a  ce'to).— 
The  larva  of  this  species  (Fij^.  307)  does  great  damage  by 
tile  interior  of  squash-vines.    In  some  places  it  is 


eating 


l-iu.  307.  — .>/^/<V//.i  <</«»,  larva  in  •squash  vine. 

almost  impossible  to  raise  squashes  on  account  of  its  rav- 
ages. The  fore  wings  of  the  adult  are  covered  with  scales, 
and  the  hind  legs  are  fringed  with  long  orange-colored  scales. 

•    Family  DlOl'TID^  (Di-op'ti-dae). 

The  Dioptids  iDi-op'tids). 

This  family  is  represented  in  our  fauna  by  a  single  known 
species,  Plirygaiiidia    californica    (Phryg-a-nid'i-a  cal-i-for'- 

in.' 


m, 

V. 

V. 

V, 

.n. 

 /Vll. 

Fic.  308. — Phryf>anidia  ^ali/trnica. 

ni-ca),  which  occurs  in  Califor- 
nia. This  is  a  pale-brown 
insect,  with  nearly  transparent 
wings  (Fig.  308).  The  veins 
of  the  wings  are  dark,  which 
renders  them  prominent.  In 
the  males  there  is  a  yellowish      J''^- w-WmRsof  PAr^^a*/^,;. 

spot  just  beyond  the  discal  cell.    The  venation  of  the  w 


ings 
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(Fig.  309)  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  insect 
that  occurs  in  this  country. 

The  larvae  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  live^oals,  and  some- 
times occur  so  abundantly  as  to  almost  strip  the  trees  of 
their  foliage.  They  are  said  to  feed  singly,  anci  appear  to 
make  little  if  any  use  of  the  anal  feet  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion, generally  carrying  the  last  segment  of  the  body 
elevated  in  the  air. 

Family  NOTODONTID^  (No-to^ion'ti-dae). 
The  Profninents. 

This  family  includes  moths  of  moderate  size,  only  a  few 
of  the  larger  ones  expanding  more  than  two  inches.  Witli 
these  moths  the  body  is  rather  stout  and  densely  clothed 
with  hair,  and  the  legs,  especially  the  femora,  are  clothed 
with  long  hairs.  The  wings  are  strong,  and  not  very  broad, 
the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings  rarely  reaching  the  end  of 
the  abdomen.  In  their  general  appearance  many  of  these 
moths  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Owlet  Moths  or 
Noctuidae;  but  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Noctuids  by  the  position  of  vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings, 
which  does  not  arise  nearer  to  vein  VII  than  to  vein  III, 
as  it  does  in  thkt  family. 

In  some  species  the  front  wing  has  a  prominence  or 
backward  -  project- 
ing: lobe  on  tlic  in- 
ner  margin,  which 
has  suggested  the 
common  name  of 
P  r  o  m  i  n  c  n  t  s  for 
these  insects  (Fig. 

310).    The  name  is  f,o.  3.o.-/>w- 

more  generally  ap- 
propriate, however,  for  the  larvae,  as  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  than  of  the  adults  bear  striking  prominences. 
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The  characteristic  features  in  the  structure  of  the  wings 
are  the  following  (Fig.  311):  the  fore  wings  have  a  single 

m^n,  anal  vein,  the  hind 
jn*  wings  two ;  in  both 
jin*  wings  cubitus  is 
apparently  three- 
bv'anched;  and  the 
^  subcosta  of  the  hind 
wings  does  not  make 
a  sharp  bend  into 
the  humeral  angle 
as  it  does  in  the 
Geometrids  (Fig. 
323).  In  some 
forms  the  basal  part 
of  vein  V  is  more  or 
less  distinctly  pre- 
served ;  and  in  some 
an  accessory  cell  is 
present. 

Fie.3ti^wiiigf  ol^w«i^»||J!•*A^lw»*«.  fjie  larvae  feed 

upon  the  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Our  most  common 
species  live  exposed  ;  but  sonic  species  live  in  folded 
leaves.  They  arc  either  naked  or  thinly  clothed  with 
hairs.  Many  species  have  only  four  well-developed  pro- 
le^s,  the  anal  pair  bcin^  rudimentary,  or  transformed  into 
elongated  spikes.  Sonic  species  aic  h unip-backed ;  and 
spines  or  fleshy  tubercles  arc  often  present.  The  trans- 
formations occur  in  slight  cocoons  or  in  the  ground. 

The  family  is  a  large  one,  more  than  one  huaJrLd  species 
occurring  in  the  United  States.  The  following  are  some  ut 
the  more  common  species: — 

The  Handmaid  Moths,  Az/^w^  (Dei  La  na). —Among  the 
more  common  representatives  of  the  Notodontidae  are  cer- 
tain brown  moths  that  have  the  fore  wings  crossed  with 
bars  of  a  different  shade  (Fig.  312),  and  that  bear  on  the 
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fore  part  of  the  thorax  a  conspicuous  patch  of  darker  color. 
In  most  of  our  species  the  fore  wings  are  also  marked  with  a 
dot  near  the  center  of  the  discal 
cell  and  a  bar  on  the  discal  vein. 
These  moths  belong  to  the  genu.s 
Datana.  The  common  name, 
Handmaid,  is  a  translation  of  the 
specific  name  of  our  most  com- 
mon species,  D.  ministra  (D. 
mi-nis'tra).  But  as  this  species 
is  now  generally  known  as  the  Yellow-necked  Apple-tree 
Worm,  and  as  all  of  our  species  are  dressed  in  sober  at- 
tire as  becomes  modest  servants,  we  have  applied  the  term 
Handmaid  Moths  to  the  entire  genus. 

The  larvae  of  the  Handmaid  Moths  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  peculiar  habits.  They  arc  common  on  various  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  but  especially  on  apple,  oak,  and  hickory. 
They  feed  in  colonies ;  and  have  the  habit  of  assuming  the 


Fig.  31a.— /7<i/<iim. 


-  ^ 

Fig.  313  — A»/<»>»a,  larva. 

curious  attitude  shown  in  Figure  313.  The  body  is  black  or 
reddish,  marked  with  lines  or  stripes  of  yellow  or  white. 
Owing  to  the  gregarious  habits  of  these  larvae  they  can  be 
easily  collected  from  the  trees  they  infest. 

All  of  the  species  that  we  have  studied  agree  in  being 
single-brooded,  the  moths  appearing  in  midsummer;  the 
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eggs  arc  laid  in  a  cluster  on  a  leaf;  the  larvie  are  con- 
spicuous in  August  and  September.  In  some  of  the  species 
the  larva.*  have  the  cuiious  habit  of  leaving  the  branch  upon 
which  they  are  feeding  when  the  time  to  molt  arrives,  the 
whole  colony  gathering  in  a  large  mass  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  where  the  molt  takes  place.  The  pupa  state  is  passed 
in  the  ground,  in  a  very  light  cocoon  or  in  none  at  all,  and 
lasts  about  nine  months  in  the  species  that  we  have  bred. 

The  White-tipped  Moth,  Edema  aibi/rans  (E-de'ma 
al'bi-frons). — This  beautiful  moth,  which  is  quite  common, 
can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 

314);  the  white  patch,  which 
extends  along  the  costa  of  the 
fore  wing  for  half  the  length 
from  the  tip,  being  very  char- 
acteristic. The  larva  ( Fig.  3 1 5) 
is  quite  common  in  the  autumn 
Ifm.  ^ti.-Edemm  mtn/rwmt,  oil  Icavcs  of  oak.  It  is  smoolh 
and  shining,  with  no  hairs:  along  each  side  of  the  back- 
there  is  a  )'cll<nv  stripe,  and  between  these,  on  the  back, 
fine  black  lines  on  a  pale  lilac  j^mouiuI  ;  on  each  sitlc  below  the 
yellow  stripe  there  are  three  black  lines,  the  lowest  one  just 
above  the  spiraclr^.  The  heail  is  oranj^e-rcd  ;  and  there  is 
an  orange-red  hump  on  tlie  eighth  abdominal  segment. 


Fig.  it$.—Edtma  aibi/rom,  lam. 


The  Two-lined  Prominent,  Seirodonta  HUneata  (Seir-o- 
don'ta  bi-lin-e-a'ta). — ^The  larva  of  this  species  (Fig.  316)  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  observed  than  the  adult  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  early  autumn. 
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feeding  on  the  leaves  of  oak,  elm,  and  basswood.  It 

measures  when  full  grown  about  one 
and  one  half  inches  in  length.  Its 
Fic.3.6.-&.WA*rf-i///««rf«,  ground-color  is  usually  green,  but 
i»r»».  sometimes  claret-red.   There  is  a 

pale  yellow  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  on  each 
side  a  stripe  of  the  same  color.  The  course  of  these  side 
stripes  is  very  characteristic ;  passing  back  from  the  head, 
they  converge  on  the  prothorax;  on  the  mesothorax  and 
metathorax  they  are  separated  from  the  dorsal  line  only  by 
a  narrow  band  of  red  or  purple;  on  the  first  abdominal  se^;- 
nicru  they  diverge  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  back,  but 
cunverge  again  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  seg- 
ments. This  yellow  subdorr^al  line  is  bordered  without  by 
a  milk-white  stripe;  and  extendini^  from  this  slripc  over  the 
s:<ic  of  the  body  there  is  a  wliitish  shade  w  hich  fades  out 
below.  The  moth  is  ash  colored,  with  the  fore  wings  crossed 
by  two  wavy  lines  between  which  the  wing  is  darker;  be- 
tween the  outer  wavy  line  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing 
there  is  a  faint  band. 

The  Red-humped  Apple  -  worm,  (Edcmasia  condniia 
(CEd^e-ma'si-a  con-cin'na), — The  larva  of  this  specics^(Fii;. 
3 17)  is  common  on  apple  and  allied  plants.  The  head  is  coral- 


red,  and  there  is  a  hump  of  the  same  color  on  the  back  of  the 
first  abdominal  segment ;  the  body  is  striped  with  slefider 
black,  yellow,  and  white  lines,  and  has  two  rows  of  black 
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Spines  along  the  back,  and  other  shorter  ones  upon  the  sides. 
When  not  eating,  the  larvx  remain  close  together,  some- 
times completely  covering  the  branch  upon  which  they  rest. 
This  species  passes  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state.  The  adults 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  Mocha-stone  Moths,  Icktkyura  (Ich-thy-u'ra).— To 
the  genus  Ichthyura  belong  several  species  of  brownish- gray 
moths,  whose  fore  wings  are  crossed  by  irregular  whitish 
lines.  It  was  these  peculiar  markings,  resembling  somewhat 
those  of  a  moss-agate,  that  suggested  the  popular  name 
given  above.  The  larvx  feed  on  poplar  and  willow,  and 
conceal  themselves  within  nests  made  by  fastening  leaves 
together.    Our  most  common  species  is  the  following  : — 

The  Poplar  Mocha-stone  Moth,  Ichthyura  inclusa  (  I.  in- 
cla'sa). — The  adult  (Fig.  318)  is  a  brownish-gray  moth,  with 

the  fore  wings  crossed  by  three  irregu- 
lar whitish  lines.  The  basal  line  is 
broken  near  the  middle  of  the  wing; 
and  the  intermediate  one  forms  an  in- 
verted Y,  the  main  stem  of  which  joins 
'Tvi.sit.^tckthyuraimluM.  the  third  liiie  near  the  inner  mar«^in  of 
the  wing,  making  with  it  a  prominent  V.  These  lines  are 
bordered  without  by  rust-red  ;  there  is  a  chocolate-colored 
spot  near  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings,  and  an  irregular  row 
of  blackish  dots  near  the  outer  margin.  The  hairs  of  the 
thorax  form  a  prominent  crest,  the  fore  side  of  which  is  a 
rich  dark  brown.  The  hind  wings  are  crossed  by  a  wavy 
band,  which  is  light  without  and  dark  within. 

The  eggs  are  nearly  spherical  and  smooth ;  they  are 
deposited  in  a  cluster  a  single  layer  deep  on  a  leaf  (Fig. 
319).  When  the  larvae  hatch  they  make  a  nest  cither  by 
fastening  several  leaves  together  or,  as  is  the  case  when 
they  infest  poplar,  by  folding  the  two  halves  of  a  single  leal 
together;  frequently  in  the  latter  case  the  tip  of  the  leaf  is 
folded  in  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Within  this  nest  the  entire 
colony  lives,  feeding  on  the  parenchyma,  and  causing  the 
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leaf  to  turn  brown.  Later  other  leaves  are  added  to  this 
nest  or  additional  nests  are  made  among  adjoining  leaves. 
All  of  these  infested  leaves  are  securely  fastened  to  the  twig 
by  bands  of  silk.  When  the  larvs  become  large  they  leave 
their  nests  at  night  to  feed  upon  other  leaves.  These  they 
entirely  consume  excepting  the  petioles,  midribs,  and  larger 


Fig.  319  — RgfTs.  larva,  and  nest  of  tehtkyura  tmctuia. 


veins.  Wc  have  seen  on  poplar  a  nest  composed  of  only 
three  leaves  which  contained  one  hundred  and  twcntv-five 
half-grown  larva: ;  all  of  the  leaves,  about  thirty  in  number, 
arising  from  the  end  of  the  branch  bearing  this  nest  had 
been  consumed. 

The  full-grown  larva  measures  one  and  one  half  inches 
in  length.  It  is  striped  with  pale  yellow  and  brownish 
black,  and  bears  a  pair  of  black  tubercles  close  together  on 
the  first  abdominal  segment,  and  a  similar  pair  on  the  eighth 
abdominal  segment.  The  cocoon  is  an  irregular  thin  web ; 
it  is  made  under  leaves  or  other  rubbish  on  the  ground. 
The  insect  remains  in  the  pupa  state  during  the  winter,  and 
emeiges  as  a  moth  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  later.  In 
the  South  this  species 


infests  willow  as  well 

as  poplar,  and  is  • 
double-brooded. 


Among  the  most 
grotesque  of  larv.x  be- 

longing  to  this  family  are  those  of  the  genus  Coclodasys 
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(Coe-lod'a-sys),  of  which  we  have  several  species.  One  of 
these  is  represented  by  Figure  320.  At  the  left  in  the  figure 
is  shown  a  front  view  of  the  longest  tubercle. 

Superfamily  Geometrina  (Ge^me^tri'na). 

The  Geometrids  (Gt'pm'e-irids),  or  tfie  Measttring'Worms, 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  larva  of  Geometrids 
walk  attracts  general  attention,  and  has  won  for  them 

the  name  of  Measuring-worms 
(Fig.  321).  As  children  wc  had 
the  dislike  for  "wotnis"  that  is 
common  to  ])coplc  that  arc  un- 
educated to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. All  larv.'E  were  ■' worms  "; 
and  we  never  thought  of  adnnr- 
in^  their  beaulitul  colors,  or  of 
watching  them  build  interesting  houses,  or  of  kcepni^  them 
till  they  spun  their  silken  cocoons.  But  the  measuring, 
worms  were  excepted  from  this  dislike.  We  always  found 
these  delicate,  greenish  or  yellowish  caterpillars  with  tlieir 
looping  motion  vastl)'  interesting.  We  allowed  them  to 
measure  our  fingers  with  their  little  tickling  feet,  >4nd  we 
counted  each  length  as  a  )  ard.  We  were  always  delighted 
with  the  way  they  had  of  .standing  on  their  hind  legs,  rear- 
ing the  body  up  into  the  air,  and  moving  the  head  around, 
as  if  looking  at  the  scenery.  And  then,  if  one  became 
frightened  in  any  way,  it  would  drop  suddenly,  suspended 
by  a  silken  cord,  which  it  seemed  to  have  m\  sLenousIy  con- 
cealed  in  its  mouth;  and  down  it  would  go,  doubling  and 
whirling  around  and  around  frantically  until  it  reached  the 
ground. 

Sometimes  we  found  these  fellows  on  branches  of  trees, 
clinging  by  their  hind  legs,  standing  out  straight,  stiff,  and 
motionless,  and  appearing  like  twigs  of  the  tree.  We  had 
not  heard  then  of  protective  resemblances,  and  did  not 
know  that  the  assuming  of  this  strange  attitude  protected 
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these  worms  from  the  sharp-eyed  birds.  If  so,  we  should 
have  been  still  more  interested  in  them ;  and  we  should  have 
been  even  more  so  could  some  one  have  told  us  of  the 
transformation  of  these  loopers  first  into  pupae  and  then 
into  beautiful  moths.  But  in  those  days  comparatively  few 
people  thoufjht  it  worth  while  to  study  insects. 

Tlie  lai  v.e  of  Geoinetrids  have  as  a  rule  only  Lhc  last  two 
pairs  of  prolegs  well  developed  ;  aiui  iicnce,  as  the  middle 
part  of  the  body  is  not  supported,  they  are  unabic  to  walk  in 
the  way  that  other  caterpillars  walk.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  loss  of  the  first  three  pairs  of  prolegs  is  the  result  of  the 
looping  ^ait  rather  than  the  cause  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the 
ancient  Geometrid  lar- 
vae acquired  the  habit 
of  looping,  after  which 
the  prolegs  under  the 
middle  of  the  body, 
being  unnecessary  and 
not  used,  dwindled 
away  in  succeeding 
generations.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  members 
of  this  family  three  or 
even  four  pairs  of  pro- 
leg^  have  been  re- 
tained. 

The  Geometrid  lar- 
vae are  mostly  leaf-eat- 
ing, and  some  species, 
as  the  Canker-worms, 
occur  in  such  lar^c 
numbers  as  to  be 
serious  pests. 

The  pupae  are  slender,  and  some  species  are  green  or 
mottled  in  color  in  this  state.  The  pupa  state  is  passed  in  a 
very  flimsy  cocoon  or  in  a  cell  in  the  ground. 


Fig.  3n<<~Wliict  of  Cmri^Hm  mitiU9ti»rmi4t. 
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The  moths  are  of  medium  size,  sometimes  small,  but  only 
rarely  very  lai^e.  Usually  the  body  is  slender,  and  the 
wings  broad  and  delicate  in  appearance.  This  appearance  is 
due  to  the  fineness  of  the  scales  with  which  the  wings  are 
clothed.  These  moths  occur  on  the  borders  of  woods  and  in 
forests,  rarely  in  meadows  and  pastures.  Their  flight  is 
neither  strong  nor  long  sustained.  When  at  rest  the  wings 
are  spread  horizontally  and  scarcely  overlap  each  other. 

The  distinguishing  features  in  the  venation  of  the  wings 
of  the  Geometrina  are  that  vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings  is  not 
more  closely  joined  to  cubitus  to  radius, 

cubitus  being  appaiciilly  tliree-branched,  and 
that  tile  basal  part  of  vein  II  of  the  hind 
wings  makes  a  proniuient  bend  into  the  hu- 
'wi«r^bSd whig  nieral  angle  of  the  wing  (Figs.  322,  323).* 
«i  BmdmU,  Except  in  tlie  more  specialized  forms  where 
it  has  disappeared  there  is  a  rudiment  of  vein  I  of  the 
hind  wings.  This  usually  extends  from  near  the  base  of  the 
frenulum  to  the  angle  in  vein  II 1  I^^igs.  322,  324).  In  Einiule 
(Fig.  323)  and  allied  forms  the  rudiment  of  vein  I  lies  some 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  wing. 

There  occur  in  our  fauna  representatives  of  five  families; 
these  can  be  separated  by  the  following  table  : — 

A.  Vein  V,  of  the  hind  wingfs  wanting,  being  repriesented  merely  by  a 
fold  iu  tiie  wing  (Fig.  327).    p.  277.  EnnOMIDA 
AA.  Vein  Va  of  the  bind  wings  present. 
B.  Vein  Vt  of  the  hind  wings  arising  macb  nearer  to  vein  Vi  than 
to  vein  V%  (Pig.  343).  Wings  usually  green,  287. 

Geometrida 

BB.  Vein  Vj  of  the  hind  wiiifjs  arising  nearly  midway  between 
veins  Vi  and  V>  or  nearer  to  vein  V»  than  lo  vein  Vi.  Wings 
rarely  green. 

•  In  the  more  specialize'5  forms  the  humeral  angle  is  greatly  expanded 
(Fig.  343),  and  in  some  the  frenuium  is  completely  supplanted  by  it  (Fig.  335) 
The  loss  of  the  freoulum  in  this  family,  however,  ocean  only  in  highly  spe> 
ciaiixed  forms ;  while  io  that  aeries  of  families  that  we  have  called  the  Pren- 
ulttm4osers  it  has  occurred  in  alt  except  «  very  few  extremely  generalised 
forma. 
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C.  Veins  II  and  III  of  hind  wings  extending  distinctly  separate 
from  each  other,  except  tliat  they  are  connected  by  a  cross 
vein  near  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  335).  p.  282. 

Hydriomenida, 

CC.  Veins  II  and  III  of  hind  wings  approximated  or  coalesced 

for  a  prenier  or  less  distance. 

D.  Veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  closely  approximated 
but  not  coalesced  along  the  second  fourth  (more  or  less)  of 
the  discal  cell. 

E.  Veins  III  and  Vi  of  hind  wings  separating  at  or  before  the 
apex  of  the  diacal  cell  (Fig.  327).  p.  277.  ENKOMiD^e. 

EE.  Veins  III  and  Vi  of  hind  wings  coalesced  for  a  consider^ 
able  distance  beyond  the  apex  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  324), 

p.  273.  MONOCTENIID^. 
DD.  \  eins  II  and  III  of  hind  wings  coalesced  for  a  greater  or 

less  distance. 

E.  Veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  coalesced  f'>r  a  short 
distance  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  fi>urih  of  the 
discal  cell,  thence  rapidly  diverging  (Fig.  341)'    P-  286. 

STERRHlDiE. 

EE.  Veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  coalesced  to  or  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  334). 
F,  Fore  wings  with  one  or  two  accessory  cells,   p.  282. 

HYDkiOMENIDiE. 

FF.  Fore  wings  without  an  accessory  cell  {Alsophila). 

p.  273.  MONOCTBNllDiB. 


Family  MoNOCTENiiDiE  (Mo.noc-te-ni'i-dae). 

The  Monocieniids  {Mon^o€4^n%4di), 

This  family  includes  only  a  small  number  of  North 
Aiiicricaii  species  ;  but  among  tliem  arc  tliose  that  are  the 
most  important  to  us  from  an  economic  standpoint  of  all  the 
Geometrids. 

The  family  is  also  of  especial  interest  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view;  for  to  it  belong  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
the  Geomctrina,  certain  genefa,  found  in  Australia,  being 
closely  allied  to  the  Notodontidae,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Meyrick. 
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In  the  typical  forms,  vein  V,  of  the  hind  wings  is  present, 
and  veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  are  closely  approxi- 
mate, but  do  not  co- 
alesce along  the  second 
fourth  of  the  discal  cell 
(Fig.  324).  In  many  gen- 
era veins  III  and  of 
the  hind  wings  coalesce 
beyond  the  apex  of  the 
discal  cell  (Fig.  324). 
This  character  is  of  use 
in  distinguishing  certain 
members  of  this  family 
from  those  of  the  En- 
nomidse  that  retain  vein 
V,  of  the  hind  wings. 
In  that  family  a  similar 
coalescence  of  veins  III 
and  V,  does  not  take 
place  till  after  the  loss 
of  vein  In  one  of 
our  genera  veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  coalesce 
along  the  second  fourth  of  the  discal  cell,  as  they  do  in  the 
Hydriomenidae ;  but  the  absence  of  an  accessory  cell  in  the 
fore  wings  at  once  disting[uishes  this  genus  from  the  Hydri- 
omenids.  The  following  species  are  our  best  known  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family. 

The  Firstborn  Geometer,  Brephos  infans  (Bre'phos  in'- 
fans). — This  interesting  species  has 
been  found  only  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  our  country ;  its  range  is  from 
Labrador  to  New  York.  It  is  a 
blackish-brown  moth  with  the  fore 
wings  marked  with  pinkish  white  and  ^  „  .  .  , 
the  hind  wings  with  reddish  orange 
(Fig.  325).    The  specimen  figured  is  a  male.    In  the  female 


Fig.  334.— WinKS  of  Bre/kat  itt/ntu 
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the  black  border  on  tlic  outer  mar<^in  of  the  liiiiJ  wingfS  is 
narrower,  and  the  subterminal  light  band  on  the  fore  wings 
is  more  distinctly  marked.  The  early  stages  of  tliis  species 
arc  Liaknown;  but  the  larva:  of  European  species  feed  upon 
birch  and  poplar.  With  these  the  prolegs  are  all  present ; 
but  the  first  three  pairs  are  stunted.  As  this  is  probably  the 
most  priuiitive  Geometer  occurring  in  oiu  lauua,  we  sutrcrest 
tile  popular  name  Firstborn  for  it.  In  Germany  an  allied 
species  is  known  as  the  Jungfernkind. 

Caiiki  r-wor)ns. — In  many  parts  of  our  country  Canker- 
worms  are  extremely  abundant.  In  such  localities  tliey  are 
amonjT  the  more  important  of  insect  pests,  often  conijjletely 
stripping  the  foliage  from  fruit  and  shade  trees.  There  are 
two  distinct  species  of  Canker-worms;  but  they  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  they  were  long  confounded  ;  and 
to  this  day  they  are  distinguished  only  by  entomologists. 
The  two  species  agree  in  being  loopers  or  measurinL;  worms 
in  the  larval  state,  in  the  possession  of  ample  wings  by  the 
adult  male,  and  in  the  adult  female  being  wingless.  They 
differ  in  structural  characters,  as  indicated  below,  and  also  to 
a  certain  extent  in  habits.  In  one  specii  s  the  greater  num- 
ber of  motlis  mature  in  the  autumn  and  emerge  from  the 
ground  at  this  season;  in  the  other  species  the  insects  re- 
main in  the  pupa  state  during  the  winter,  emerging  as  moths 
in  the  spring.  The  two  species  are  therefore  appropriately 
designated  as  the  Fall  Canker-worm  and  the  Spring  Canker- 
worm  respectively. 

The  Spring  Canker-worm,  Paleacriia  rrrw*?/^  (Pal-c-ac'ri-ta 
ver-na'ta). — The  eggs  are  ovoid  in  shaj)e,  and  are  secreted  in 
irregular  masses,  usually  under  loose  scales  of  bark  or  be- 
tween the  leaflets  of  the  expanding  buds.  The  Iarv;e  hatch 
about  the  time  the  leaves  expand,  and  become  full  grown  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  They  vary  greatly  in  color,  and 
are  marked  on  the  back  with  eight  narrow,  pale,  longitudinal 
lines  which  are  barely  discernible ;  the  twt)  lateral  lines  of  each 
side  are  much  farther  apart  than  the  others ;  and  there  are 
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no  prolegs  on  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  The  pupa  state 
is  passed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  simple  earthen 
cell,  which  is  lined  with  very  few  silken  threads.  The  adult 
moths  usually  emerge  early  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves 
expand  ;  but  they  sometimes  appear  late  in  the  fall,  or  on 
warm  days  during  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  thawed. 
In  both  sexes  the  adult  of  this  species  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  two  transverse  rows  of  stifT  reddish  spines, 
pointing  backwards,  on  each  of  the  first  seven  abdominal  seg- 
ments. In  tile  male  the  venation  of  the  wings  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  Brephos  (Fig.  324);  veins  II  and  III  of  the 
hind  wings  although  closely  approximate  do  not  coalesce, 
and  veins  III  and  \ ^  coalesce  for  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  apex  of  the  discal  cell. 

The  Fall  Canker-worm,  Alsophila  pometaria  (Al-soph'i-la 
pom-e-ta'ri-a). — The  eggs  appear  as  if  cut  ofT  at  the  top,  and 
have  a  central  puncture  and  a  brown  circle  near  the  border 
of  the  disk.  They  are  laid  side  by  side  in  regular  rows  and 
compact  batches,  and  are  generally  exposed.  They  hatch 
in  the  spring  at  the  time  the  leaves  appear;  and  the  larva? 
mature  in  about  three  weeks.  The  larva  is  of  a  pale  brown- 
ish color  marked  with  dark  brown  and  yellow;  the  body  is 
marked  on  the  back- with  six  broad  and  very  distinct  pale 
lines,  those  of  each  side  equidistant ;  and  there  is  a  pair  of 
distinct  prolegs  on  the  fifth  abdominal  segment.  As  in  the 
preceding  species  the  pupa  state  is  passed  beneath  the 
ground,  but  this  species  makes  a  perfect  cocoon  of  fine 

densely  spun  silk.  The  adult  moth 
usually  emerges  in  the  fall,  generally 
beginning  about  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  October ;  although  a  con- 
siderable number  come  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  winter  during  warm 
weather  and  in  the  spring.  The 
male.  moths  of  both  sexes  lack  the  ab- 

dominal spines  characteristic  of  the  Spring  Canker-worm. 


Fig.  326. — Alt^if-hiltt  /vwetitria. 
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The  male  is  represented  by  Figure  326.  In  this  species 
veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  coalesce  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  second  fourth  of  the  discal  cell ;  and  veins 
Hi  and  of  the  hind  wings  separate  at  the  apex  of  the  dis- 
cal cell 

The  two  species  of  Canker-worms  are  sufficiently  alike 
in  habits  to  warrant  our  combating  them  by  similar  methods* 
The  fact  that  in  each  the  female  is  wingless  and  is  thus 
forced  to  climb  up  the  trunks  of  trees  in  order  to  place  her 

c.:l;s  in  a  suitable  place  has  suggested  the  method  of  defence 
tiiat  lias  been  must  generally  used  in  tlic  past.  This  is  to 
place  ^onlething  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  wingless  female  tu  ascend  them. 
Some  viscid  substance,  as  tar,  printers'  ink,  or  uk  Ited  rubbrr, 
either  painted  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  upon  a  paper  [)aiui 
which  is  tacked  closely  about  the  tree,  is  the  me.uis  usually 
adopted.  Many  other  devices  have  been  recommended. 
In  the  use  of  this  method  of  prevention,  operations  should 
be  begun  in  the  autumn,  even  when  it  is  the  Spring  Canker- 
worm  that  is  to  be  combated.  For  in  this  species  some  of 
the  moths  emerge  in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter. 

Although  the  method  just  described  is  still  the  most  avail- 
able one  when  tall  shade-trees  are  to  be  protected,  it  is  now 
rarely  used  in  orchards.  Here  the  spraying  of  the  trees  with 
Paris-green  water  soon  after  the  leaves  appear  is  found 
more  practicable.  This  method  has  also  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  fruit-grower  to  reach  other  important  pests,  as 
the  Codiin-moth,  at  the  same  time. 

Family  Ennomid.c  (En'-nom'i-dae). 

The  Ennomds  {En'no-mids). 

Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  this  family  can  be  easily 
recognized  as  such  by  the  fact  tliat  vein  V.^  uf  the  hind  wings 
Is  wanting,  being  represented  merely  by  a  fold.  In  a  few 
species  this  vein  has  been  preserved;  these  can  be  recc^- 
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nized  b)'  tlic  following  combination  of  characters  :  Vein  V, 
of  the  hind  wings  does  not  arise  much  nearer  to  vein  \', 

tlian  to  vein  V,  (as  it 
docs  in  the  Geoniet- 
rida.'\  veins  II  and  III 
of  the  liind  wings  are 
closely  approximate 
but  do  not  coalesce  along 
the  second  fourth, 
more  or  less,  of  the 
discal  cell  (Fig.  3271, 
and  veins  III  and  V, 
of  the  hind  wings  do 
not  coalesce  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  discal 
cell.  I  his  last  char- 
acter does  not  appl\- 
to  the  family  as  a 
wiiole,  but  merelv  to 
those  that  retain  vein 
V,  of  the  hind  u  ings  ; 

Fn.  i^T  ~\\\ni^<,  ai  Cnrif^ta  annMstiorntA  j,^    SOmC    of     tllOSC  iu 

which  this  vein  is  lost,  the  coalescence  of  veins  111  and  V, 
is  carried  beyond  the  apex  of  the  cell. 

This  is  bv  far  the  largest  of  the  families  of  the  Geome- 
trina  and  contains  the  greater  number  of  our  larger  species. 
The  following  will  serve  as 
illustrations  of  it  : — 

The  Notched-wing  Ge- 
ometer, Jinuoffios  ifidi^nnriiis 
(^En'no-mos  mag-na  ri-us),  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  our 
Geometritls.  The  larva  is 
a  common  looper  upon 
maple,  chestnut,  and  birch 
trees,  and  measures  about  two  and  one  third  inches  in  length 
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Fig.  329, — Ditistictis  rihtaria. 


when  full  grown.  It  spins  a  rather  dense,  spindle-shaped 
cocoon  within  a  cluster  of  leaves.  The  moth  (Fig.  328)  is 
ochre-yellow  with  a  reddish  tinge.  The  wings  are  shaded 
towards  the  outer  margin  with  brown,  and  are  thickly  i^potted 
with  small  brown  dots. 

The  Currant  Span-worm,  Diastictis  ribearia  (Di-as-tic'tis 
rib-e-a'ri-a). — There  are  several  species  of  insects  that  are 
popularly  known  as  currant- 
worms.  The  most  common 
of  these  are  larvae  of  saw- 
flies,  which  can  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  large 
number  of  prolegs  with 
which  the  abdomen  is  fur- 
nished. In  addition  to  the 
saw-flies  there  is  a  yellow 

looper  spotted  with  black,  which  often  appears  in  such  great 
numbers  on  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  as  to  suddenly 
strip  them  of  their  foliage.  This  larva  has  been  named  the 
Currant  or  Gooseberry  Span-worm.  When  full  grown  it 
measures  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  with  white  lines  on  the  sides  and  with  numerous  black 
spots  and  round  dots.  It  has  only  four  prolegs.  There  is 
only  a  single  brood;  the  larva  matures  in  May  or  June ;  the 
pupa  state  lasts  about  a  fortnight ;  the  moth  flies  during  the 
summer  months  and  oviposits  on  the  twigs  of  the  plants  ; 

and  the  eggs  remain  un- 
hatched  till  the  following 
spring.  The  moth  (Fig. 
329)  is  pale  yellow,  with 
the  wings  marked  by  ir- 
regular dusky  spots,  which 
sometimes  form  one  or  two 
indefinite  bands  across  them. 

F.C.  ^y..-Cin,i!ia  cntennria.  Chaiu-dotted  GcOm- 

eter,  Cingilia  catcnaria  (Cin-gil'i-a  cat-e-na'ri-a). — This  moth 
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lias  snow-white  wings  marked  with  zigzag  hnes  and  with 
dots  of  black  as  shown  in  Fig.  330.  The  head  is  ochreous- 
yellow  in  front ;  and  the  thorax  is  yellowish  at  the  base  of 
the  patagia.  The  moth  flies  during  September  and  October. 
The  larva  feeds  on  various  shrubs  and  trees.  The  pupa 
state  is  passed  in  a  slight  but  well-formed  web  of  yellow 
threads,  which  is  formed  between  twigs  or  leaves,  and 
through  which  the  pupa  can  be  seen. 

The  Evergreen  Cleora,  Cleora  semicliisaria  (Cle'o-ra 
sem-i-clu-sa'ri-a). — This  beautiful  moth  (Fig.  331)  is  common 

in  the  vicinity  of  pines,  spruce, 
fir,  and  hemlock  during  August 
and  September.  It  varies  from 
a  smoky-ash  color  to  almost 
snow  -  white ;  the  wings  are 
marked  with  black.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  Conifers. 
It  is  reddish  yellow  above,  with 
lateral  yellow  bands  below,  while 
on  each  side  arc  two  pairs  of  black  hair-lines.  There  are 
black  spots  above  on  the  segments.  When  full  grown  it  is 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  long  and  spins  a  loose  cocoon 
among  the  leaves.  The  chrysalid  is  green  wiih  white 
stripes  and  is  very  pretty. 

The  Pepper-and-salt  Currant- moth,  BUton  cognataria 
(Bis'ton  cog  •  na  -  ta'ri  -  a).  —  This 
moth  (Fig.  332)  differs  remark- 
ably in  appearance  from  most 
Geometrids,  the  body  being 
stouter,  and  the  wings  appearing 
heavier.  It  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  evenly  distributed 
pepper-and-salt   markings.     The      vxo.  ^^^-Buioncognauria. 

larva  feeds  on  various  plants,  but  is  found  most  often  on 
currant. 

The  Lime-tree  Winter-moth,  Erannis  tiliaria  (E-ran'nis 


Fig.  331. — Cleora  xetHtclutaria. 
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tiUi-a'ri^). — ^This  species  (Fig.  333)  resembles  the  Canker- 
worms  in  many  particulars.  The  larva  is  a  looper  which 
infests  both  fruit  and  forest  trees:  and  in  the  adult  state  the 
male  has  well-developed  wings,  while  the  female  is  wingless. 

The  e|^s  are  oval,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  covered 
with  a  network  of  raised  lines.   They  are  thrust  by  the 


Pic.  ^—BrmmiUt  iiUtu^i;  (Proa  tbe  Author'ii  Report  for  1879.; 

female  under  loose  bark  and  in  crevices  on  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs.  They  hatch  in  May,  and  the  larvae  attain  their 
full  growth  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  larva  is  yellow, 
inai  ked  with  ten  crinkled  black  lines  along  the  top  of  the 
back ;  the  head  is  rust-colored,  and  the  venter  yellowish 
white;  when  full  grown  it  measures  about  one  and  one  fifth 
inches  in  length.  The  pupa  state  is  passed  in  the  ground, 
from  three  to  six  inches  below  the'  surface.  The  moths 
issue  in  October,  and  then  the  wingless  females  ascend  the 
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trees  to  oviposit  as  do  the  females  of  the  Canker-worms. 
Tlic  female  is  represented  in  the  lower  left-hand  part  of  the 
figure.  She  is  grayish  in  color,  with  two  black  .spots  on  the 
back  of  each  segment  except  the  last,  which  has  only  one. 
The  male  has  buff  fore  \vinn;s,  with  a  central  spot  and  a  band 
beyond  the  middle,  while  the  hind  wings  arc  much  lighter. 
This  insect  can  be  combated  by  the  same  methods  as  are 
used  against  canker>worms. 

Family  HVDRlOMENlDiE  (Hyd-ri-o-men'i-dae). 

Till  Uydriomcnids  {Hyd-ri-o-me' nids). 

The  Hydriomenids  are  easily  recognized  by  the  structure 
of  their  wings.  In  the  fore  wings  the  branches  of  radius 
anastomose  so  as  to  form 
one  or  two  accessor)'  cells; 
and  in  the  hind  wings 
veins  II  and  III  coalesce 
along  the  second  fourth 
of  the  discal  cell,  the  co- 
alescence extending  to  or 
beyond  the  middle  of  the 


Till 


VUl 


Vila 

Fra.  334.— WIngt  of  EudmU  mtmdie:       Fjc.  33$..-Wiiig*  of  Dy^terh  i^iiwunm. 
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discal  cell  (Fig.  334).  i  nly  exception  to  tlicsc  cliar- 

actcrs  known  to  us  is  shown  by  certain  f^cncia  (e.g.,  Hcti  roph- 
Ups  and  Dysptens)  in  which,  owitig  to  a  large  expansion  of 
the  costal  area  of  the  hind  v  ini^s,  veins  II  and  III  have 
been  pulled  apart  as  it  were,  and  are  connected  only  by 
a  cross-vein  near  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  335). 
In  a  single  genus  {ralcdirita)  not  belonging  to  this  family 
veins  II  and  III  of  the  hind  wings  coalesce  to  the  middle  of 
the  discal  cell ;  but  this  genus  lacks  the  accessory  cell  in  the 
fore  wings  characteristic  of  this  family. 

This  family  ranks  second  in  size  among  the  Geometrtd 
families,  and  contains  many  common  species. 

The  White-striped  Black,  Etichceca  alboi  ittata  (Eu-choe'ca 
al-bo-vit-ta'ta). — This  beautiful  little  moth,  which  occurs 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  the  most  easily  recog- 
nized member  of  the  family.  It  expands  about  seven  eigiiths 
of  an  inch,  and  is  of  a  uniform  black  color,  with  a  single,  very 
broad  white  band  extending  across  the  fore  wing  from  the 
middle  of  the  costa  to  the  inner  angle,  where  it  is  usually 
forked.  The  fringe  of  the  wings  is  white  at  the  apical  and 
inner  angles  of  both  pairs ;  sometimes  the  white  is  lacking 
on  the  inner  angle  of  the  hind  wings.  The  early  stages  of 
this  beautiful  moth  are  unknown. 

The  Spear-marked  Black,  Plemyria  hastata  (Pic-myr'i.a 
has-ta'ta). — This  is  another  black-and-white  species,  occur- 
ring from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  preceding,  expanding  one  and  four  tenths  inches.  It  is 
black,  striped  and  spotted  with  white.  It  varies  greatly  as 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  wliite  markings.  The 
most  constant  mark  is  a  broad  white  band  crossing  the 
middle  of  the  fore  wings,  and  often  continued  across  the 
hind  wings.  Near  the  middle  of  its  course  on  the  fore 
wing  this  band  makes  a  sharp  angle  pointing  outward ;  and 
just  beyond  the  apex  of  this  angle  there  is  usually  a  white 
spot.  This  spot  and  angular  band  together  form  a  mark 
shaped  something  like  the  head  of  a  spear.    In  some  sped- 
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niciis  the  white  predominates;  other  specimens  are  ahiiost 
entirely  black,  excepting  the  spear-niark.  According  to  Eu- 
ropean authorities  the  larva  is  brown  or  blackish  brown,  with 
a  darker  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  a  row  of  iiorse- 
shoe-shaped  spots  on  the  sides.  It  feeds  on  birch  and  sweet 
gale.  It  is  gregarious,  a  colony  of  larv;e  spinning  togetlier 
the  leaves  of  the  food-plant,  and  thus  forming  a  nest  within 
which  they  live  and  feed.  The 
larva  has  not  yet  been  observed 
in  this  country. 

The  Scallop-shell  Moth. 
Calocalpe  nndulata  (Cal-o-cal'pe 
un-du  la  ta). — This  is  a  pretty 


wmgs 


Fic.  336.— Ct/dva//^  umdutitta. 

moth,  with  its  yellow 
Ctosscd  by  so  many  fine,  zigzag, 
dark  brown  lines  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  which  of  the  two  is  the 
ground-color  (Fig.  336).  It 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  cluster  on 
a  leaf  near  the  tip  of  a  twig 
of  cherry,  usually  wild  cherry. 
The  larvae  make  a  snug  nest 
by  fastening  together  tlie  leaves 
at  the  end  of  the  twig ;  and 
within  this  nest  (Fig.  337)  they 
live,  adding  new  leaves  to  the 
outside  as  more  food  is  needed. 
The  leaves  die  and  become  brown,  and  thus  render  the  nest 
conspicuous.   The  larvae  are  black  above,  with  four  white 


Pig.  337.— EgfT'  ^"'i  "csi  of  CiUegatpt 
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Stripes,  and  flesh-colored  below.  When  full  grown  they 
descend  to  the  ground  to  transform,  and  pass  the  winter  in 
the  pupa  state. 

The  Diverse-line  Moth,  Eustrowa  divcrsiiineata {ILxi^-Uo' - 
ma  di-vcr-si-lin-c-a'ta). — This  moth  has  pale  ochre-ycllow 
wings,  with  a  brownish  shade  near  the  outer  margin,  and 
crossed  by  many  diverging  brown  lines  (Fig.  338).  It  varies 
from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  expanse.  We 
have  often  found  this  moth  on  the  side  of  our  room, 
resting  on  the  wall,  head  downward,  and  with  its  abdomen 
lianging  down  over  its  head  in  a  curious  manner.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  grape.  There  are  two  broods ;  the 
first  brood  infests  the  vines  during  June  ;  the  second,  in  the 
autumn  and  early  spring,  wintering  as  larvae. 


The  Beggar,  Euditlc  mendica  (Eu-du'le  men-di'ca). — One 
of  the  most  delicate  winged  moths  that  we  have  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic  States  is  this  species  (Fig.  339).  Although 
the  wings  are  yellowish  white  in  color  they  are  almost  trans- 
parent. On  the  fore  wings  there  are  two  transverse  rows  of 
pale  gray  spots,  and  a  single  spot  near  the  outer  margin  be- 
tween veins  V3  and  VII,.  (This  spot  was  indistinct  in  the 
specimen  figured.)    The  moth  is  common  in  midsummer. 

We  do  not  know  what  fancy  led  the  naturalist  that  de- 
scribed this  species  to  name  it  mendica.  But  it  seems  ap- 
propriate now  to  call  it  a  mendicant ;  for  during  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  species  was  described  it 
has  not  been  allowed  a  position  in  its  own  family,  but  has 
been  catalogued  in  the  Lithosiidae,  although  it  was  shown 
to  be  a  Geometrid  long  ago. 


Fig.  338  — Eutlroma  dix'trsilintata. 
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The  Bad-uing,  Dyspteris  ahortharia  (Dys'pte-ris  a-bor- 
ti-va'ri-a). — It  is  easy  to  recognize  this  moth  (Fig.  34O)  by 

the  pecuh'ar  shape  of  its  wings,  the 
hind  wings  being  greatly  reduced  in 
size.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  pea-green 
color,  with  two  white  bands  on  the 
fore  wings  and  one  on  the  hind 
wings.  Its  color  has  led  to  its  being 
placed  heretofore  in  the  Geometridae ; 
Vio.  i^.-Dysfttris  ahortivaria.  but  thc  structurc  of  its  wings  shows 

it  to  be  an  Hydriomcnid.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
grape,  which  it  rolls. 

Family  STEURHlDiE  (Ster'rhi-dae). 
The  Stcrrhids  (Ster'r/iitis). 

The  members  of  this  family  are  most  easily  recognized 
by  the  venation  of  the 
hind  wings  (Fig.  341).  In 
these  veins  II  and  III  co- 
alesce for  a  short  distance 
near  the  beginning  of  the 
.second  fourth  of  the  dis- 
cal  cell  and  then  diverge 
rapidly.  The  greater 
number  of  our  common 
species  are  of  medium 
size,  with  whitish  wings 
crossed  by  from  two  to 
four  indistinct  lines,  and 
with  thc  head  biack  in 
front  ;  some  are  pure 
white,  and  others  are 
brown  marked  with  red- 
dish lines.  About  one 
hundred     species  have 

been  found  in  this  country.      p.^.  ^^u-wxn^oi  symti,s  mnudeata. 
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•  The  Chickweed  Geometer,  fftema/cpis  grataria  (Hi 
mat'o-pis  gra-ta'ri-a). — ^This  little  moth 
(Fig.  342)  is  very  common  in  our  meadows 
and  gardens  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months.  Its  wings  are  reddish 
yellow,  with  the.  fringes  and  two  trans- 
verse bands  pink.  It  is  found  from  Maine 
to  Texas.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  common  chick-weed, 
Sieilaria  medial 

Family  Geometrid^  (Ge.o-met'ri-dae). 
Tilt  Grun  GtoJuctritU  {Gt-oui  (-(rids). 

As  a  rule  the  members  of  this  family  arc  bright  green  in 

color.  And  as  \vc  have 
but  one  other  tommon 
Geometric!  {Dyspteris,  p. 
286)  of  this  color,  the 
family  may  be  well  termed 
the  Green  Geomctrids. 
Tlie  distinctive  structure 
that  characterizes  this 
family  is  the  fact  that 
vein  V,  of  the  hind  wings 
arises  much  nearer  to 
vein  V,  than  to  vein  V, 
(Fig.  343).  In  this  family 
the  tendency  to  expan- 
sion of  the  humeral  angle 
of  the  hind  wings,  which 
is  exhibited  by  all  Geo* 
metrina,  and  which  is  cor- 
related with  the  promi- 
nent bend  into  this  angle 
of  vein  II,  characteristic 
of  this  super-family,  is 

*TbiS  idoth  is  figured  and  mentioned  here  because  it  is  one  of  our 
most  cocnmoo  speclct,  and  not  as  a  typical  illustration  of  the  Sterrhids.  It 


VI 1 


FkO.  343.— Wingg  of  Gt^mttra  iridaria. 
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carried  farther  than  in  the  other  families  (except  in  the 
Dyspteris  division  of  the  Hydriomenidse).  In  fact,  in  all 
of  the  forms  known  to  the  writer,  the  humeral  angle  ex* 
tends  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  frenulum.  In 
the  fore  wings  there  is  also  a  more  marked  migration  of 
the  base  of  vein  V,  towards  radius  than  occurs  in  other 
Geometrid  families.  All  these  characteristics  lead  us  to 
consider  the  Geometrids  the  most  specialized  of  the  Geom- 
etrina. 

The  Raspberry  Geometer,  Syitchhra  glaHcaria  (Syn- 
chlo'ra  glau-ca'ri^). — ^The  different  species  of  green  Geom- 
etrids  resemble  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  any  one  of  them  in  a  few  words  so  that 
it  can  be  surely  distinguished.  The  wings  of  the  Raspberry 
Geometer  arc  of  a  delicate  pale  green  color  crossed  by  two 
lines  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  when  expanded  measure  from 
one  half  inch  to  one  inch,  there  being  great  variation  in  size 
of  specimens.  The  larva  is  more  easily  distinguished  on 
account  of  its  curious  habits.  It  feeds  on  the  fruit  and 
foliage  of  raspberry,  but  chiefly  on  the  fruit.  It  covers  its 
body  by  attaching  to  it  bits  of  vegetable  matter,  so  that  it  is 
masked  beneath  a  tiny  heap  of  rubbish. 

Family  AUZATID^  (Au-zat'i-dae). 

Tht  AuzoHds  {Au'sa'iids), 

Only  a  single  species  belonging  to  this  family  is  known 
to  occur  in  this  countr\'.  This  is  a  bnidll  moth  with  dLhc.iLc 
snow-white  wings  which  expand  from  three  fourtlis  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch.  This  is  Eiideiiinca  henniuiala  ^^Eu-dei- 
lin'e-a  her-inin-i-a'ta). 

In  the  form  of  the  body  and  in  the  structure  of  the  wings 
344)  the  members  of  this  family  closely  resemble  the 


differs  in  important  respects  from  the  typical  members  of  the  family,  and 
may  belong  elsewhere. 
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DrepianidcX  As  in  tlic  Drepanidt'e  vein  VII  appears  to  be 
four-branched,  and  the 
course  of  vein  II  of  the 
iiind  wings  is  similar  in 
the  two  families,  except 
that  in  the  Auzatids  this 
vein  anastomoses  with 
vein  III  beyond  the  discal 
cell;  but  the  extent  of 
this  anastomosis  varies 
greatly  in  different  indi* 
viduals  of  our  species. 
In  the  Auzatids  the 
apex  of  the  fore  wings 
is  not  sickle-shaped ;  and 
the  branches  of  radius  of 
the  fore  wings  coalesce 
as  in  the  Geometridae, 
veins  III,  and  IIL  coal- 


Vllt 


Fic.  344 

escing  to  near  the  apex  of  the  wing.* 


WioKt  of  Eudtilimta  ktrmimimtm. 


Family  Drepanid.-e  (Dre-pan'i-dse). 

The  Hook-tip  Moths. 
The  members  of  this  family  are  small,  slender-bodied 
moths,  which  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  sickle-shaped 

apex  of  the  front  wings  (Fig.  345).  An 
approach  to  this  form  of  wing  is  pre- 
sented by  some  species  of  the  Satur- 
nitd?e  and  by  certain  Geometrids.  Hut 
tlic  former  arc  iart^c,  stout-bodied  mollis  ; 
riG.34$.— /yrt/r///r|.xrtrfi»-  aiid  the  latter  differ  in  wini^  venation, 

cubitus  of  the  fore  wings  appearing  only 

•In  ihe  Drepanidae  veins  IIIj+i  and  IIl4+t  do  not  coalesre  from  the 
apex  01  the  discal  cell  outward  (FiRs.  346  and  347);  but  veins  III,  and  III« 
anastomose  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  near  ibc  apex  the  wing,  thus 
forming  an  accessory  cell. 
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three-branched  with  them,  whereas  it  appears  four-branched 
in  the  Drepanidas  (Fig.  346). 

Although  the  humeral  angle  of  the  hind  wings  is  greatly 
developed  in  these  moths,  some  of  them  retain  the  frenulum. 


Fig.  346.— Wings  of  Ortta  rvtea.        Fio.  347.— Wfnpi  of  PMy^erxx  mremmim 


Wlicn  the  frenulum  is  present  it  is  borne  at  the  end  of  a 
long  thickened  portion  of  the  wing,  so  that  it  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  point  where  the  wing  is  attached 
to  the  body  (Fig.  347).* 

The  l.irv^c  are  remarkable  in  havin<^  the  anal  prolegs 
rudimentary,  and  the  caudal  segment  prolonged  into  a  more 

*  We  class  the  Drepanidae  among  the  Frenulutn-conservers,  although 
many  of  them  have  lost  the  frenulum.  Among  the  true  Frenulum-losers  ihe 
toss  of  the  frenulum  occurs  while  the  race  is  siili  in  a  very  generali2ed  con- 
diiion,  no  trace  of  a  frenuluoi  being  found  among  these  Insects  except  a  rudi> 
nient  in  the  most  generalised  forms  {Bomfyx^  Geinnus)»  In  the  Drepanidc, 
however,  the  frenulum  is  retained  by  very  highly  specialized  forms.  There  i* 
n  striking  simil  iriiy  in  this  respect  between  this  family  and  the  more 
specialized  Geometrids. 
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or  less  Hzard-like  tail.  They  live  upon  the  foliage  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  transform  in  a  web  between  the  leaves,  or 
in  a  case  in  a  rolled  leaf. 

Only  a  small  number  of  species  occur  in  our  fauna ;  at 
present  we  know  only  eight ;  and  all  but  one  of  these  pertain 
to  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent. 

Our  most  common  Hook-tip  Moth  is  Platypteryx  arcu- 
ata  (Pla-typ'te-ryx  ar-cu-a'ta).  This  species  is  of  a  dirty 
white  color  marked  with  dark  brownish  lines  and  bands  as 
shown  in  Figure  345.  Its  larva  feeds  upon  white  birch.  Pla- 
typteryx genicula  (P.  ge-iiic'u-la),  another  eastern  species,  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  differs  in  being  of  a  light  ochre- 
ycllow  color  and  in  the  course  of  the  wavy  lines  on  the  front 
wings.  A  third  similar  species  occurs  in  California;  this  is 
Platypteryx  sUulifera  (P.  sic-u-lif'e-ra). 

Family  Cymaiophorida  (Cym-a-to-phor'i-da;). 

Tht  Cytnatopkcrids  (Cym-a-toph'o-ritb). 

The  CymatophoridjL'  include  moth<  of  medium  size, 
with  elongated  wings.    The  front  witigs  are  usually  slightly^ 
w  itlcncd  at  the  inner  angle  ( I'ig.  348),  and  in  our  more 
common  species  arc  conspicuously 
marked  with  wavy  or  zi'^zag  lines. 
The  antenn.x"  are  filiform  and  more 
or  less  velvety  or  pubescent  in  the 
male,    and    the    maxilhe    are  well 
developed.    The  moths  fly  by  day, 
ami  when  at  rest   fold  their  wings    fio.  348.- 7-v«'*>« 
roof-like  upon  the  abiK)men. 

The  venation  of  the  wings  is  illustrated  by  Figure  349. 
The  important  features  to  be  noted  are  the  following:  In 
the  front  wing  vein  V,  arises  midway  between  veins  V,  and 
V, ;  while  in  the  hind  wing  vein  V,  arises  much  nearer  to  V, 
than  to  V,.  In  the  hind  wing  the  subcosta  and  radius  are 
distinct,  and  vein      is  joined  to  radius  by  a  comparatively 
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long  cross-vein  (Fig.  349,  v.),  so  that*  the  two  appear  to 
separate  before  the  end  of  the  discal  cell  In  the  males  the 
tip  of  the  frenulum  is  knobbed. 

The  larvs  are  naked,  and  live  upon  the  leaves  of  shrubs 

and  trees.  They  often  con- 
ceal themselves  in  a  case,  made 
by  loosely  fastening  together 
leaves,  or  by  folding  a  single 
leaf. 

There  are  in  our  fauna  rep- 
resentatives  of  only  four  or 
five  genera  belonging  to  this 
family ;  and  the  species  that 
are  common  hardly  exceed 
this  iiuiiibcr. 

One  of  tlie  more  common 
species  is  Tliyatira  scrtpta 
(Tliy-a-ti'ra  scrip  ta).  This 
Kto.  349— WinR«  of  rAyaz/rrt  *«rr/>/rt,  has  faw  ii-colorcd  front  wings, 
conspicuously  iiuirketi  witli  liijhl  bands  and  zigzag  lines 
(Fig.  34H).  According  to  'l  liaxtcr,  it  lays  its  cgi^s  late  in 
July,  in  chains  of  five  or  .six,  on  the  leaves  of  laspbei  r)  ,  upon 
which  the  larv;u  feetl.  The  mature  larva  is  rich  \ello\v- 
brown,  often  almost  black,  with  a  distinct  dorsal  black  line. 
Tiic  lateral  portions  are  more  yellow  with  blacki^li  iiiMt'Lliiit^s. 
When  at  rest  the  larva  either  elevates  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
ends  of  the  body,  like  the  Notodontids,  so  that  the  head 
rests  upon  the  caudal  segments,  or  conceals  itself  in  a  case 
formed  by  curhng  down  the  edge  of  a  leaf.  It  makes  a  very 
slight  cocoon  late  in  Aui^ust. 

Another  common  species  is  Pseudothyatira  cymafopho- 
roidts  ( Pseu-do-thy-a-ti'ra  cym-a-topli-o-roi'des).  This  spe- 
cies is  slightly  larger  than  the  preceding  one,  expanding 
nearly  two  inches.  The  front  wings  are  silky  gray  tinted 
with  rose.  They  are  marked  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base, 
a  double  or  triple  line,  forming  a  black  band  at  the  end  of 
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the  basal  tliiid  of  the  wing,  two  black  spots  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  costa»  a  black  spot  at  the  inner  angle,  and  a  row 
of  black  points  on  the  outer  margin.  There  is  a  variety 
which  lacks  the  black  band  and  the  four  black  spots.  The 
larva  of  this  species  has  been  found  on  red  oak ;  it  is  of  a 
rich  yellow-brown,  mottled  with  fine  dark  lines,  and  lives  in 
a  case  made  by  fastening  leaves  together.  It  makes  a  slight 
cocoon  late  in  September ;  the  adutt  emerges  in  June. 

Family  NocTUiDiB  (Noc-tu'i-dae). 

The  Owlet-moths  or  Noctuids  {Noc' tu^ids). 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  of  the  families  of  the  Lepidop> 

tera  ;  more  than  eighteen  hundred  species  are  now  known  to 
occur  in  Anicric.i  iiortli  of  Mexico.  Tlic  great  inajurity  of 
the  moths  tliat  fly  into  our  houses  at  night,  attracted  by 
lights,  are  members  of  this  faniil)'. 

The  nocturnal  habits  of  these  insects,  and  the  fact  that 
often  when  they  are  in  obscurity  their  eyes  shine  brightly, 
have  suggested  the  name  of  the  typical  c^cniis  (AWfifiT,  from 
the  Latin  for  owl),  as  well  as  the  popular  name  Owlet-moths, 
by  which  they  arc  known.  Similar  popular  names  have 
been  given  to  them  in  several  other  languages. 

Although  there  is  almost  no  question  regarding  the  lim- 
its of  this  family,  as  yet  no  structural  cliaracter  has  been 
found  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  certain  other 
moths.  Neither  is  there  a  general  uniformity  of  appearance 
which  we  can  use  for  this  purpose,  as  the  family  includes 
great  variations  in  size,  form,  and  coloring.  But  most  of  the 
species  are  dull-colored  moths  of  medium  size. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  attempting  to  separate 
this  family  from  the  three  following.  Of  these  the  first  two 
(Pericopidae  and  Agaristidae)  differ  in  their  highly  contrast- 
ing colors,  as  pointed  out  in  the  analytical  table  (p.  212, 
N  and  NN).  In  the  third  of  these  f.iniilics  <  L\  niantriid;L') 
the  species  have  pectinate  antennae  and  do  not  liave  ocelli. 
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Only  a  few  NOctuids  have  pectinalt-  anleiinae,  and  these, 
so  far  as  they  arc  known  to  the  writer,  lack  ocelli. 

The  venation  of  the  wings  of  a  member  of  tliis  family  is 

represented  by  Fi»j- 
ure  3;o.  Vein  V,  of 
the  foic  u  injTs  arises 
much  nearer  to  vein 
V,  th  in  to  vein  V, ; 
there  is  usuallv  an 
accessor\-  cell ;  and 
the  anal  vein  may 
be  forked  towards 
the  base  or  not.  On 
the  hind  wings  veins 
il  and  III  usually 
coalesce  for  a  short 
distance  near  the 
base  of  the  wing; 
veiiiV,  may  be  either 
well  preserved  or 
much  weaker  than 
the  other  veins;  and  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
point  of  origin  of  this  vein. 

In  the  typical  Noctuids,  the  body  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  wings ;  the  front  wings  are  strong,  some- 
what  narrow,  and  elongated,  the  outer  margin  being  shorter 
than  the  inner  margin;  and  when  at  rest,  the  wings  are 
folded  upon  the  abdomen,  giving  the  insect  a  triangular  out> 
line.  The  antenn;^  arc  thread-like,  fringed  with  hairs,  or 
brush4ike,  rarely  pectinate  in  the  males.  Two  ocelli  are  al- 
most always  present.  The  labial  palpi  are  well  developed, 
and  in  some  species  quite  prominent.  The  maxilhx  are 
quite  long  and  stout  in  most  species.  The  thorax  is  heavy 
and  stout.  In  some  species  the  scales  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  thorax  are  turned  up  more  or  less,  forming  tufts. 


Fig.  ISO*" Wings  of  AgrttU  fpaihn. 
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The  abdomen  is  conical  and  extends  beyond  the  inner  angle 
of  the  hind  wings,  when  these  are  spread. 

The  majority  of  the  larvae  are  naked,  of  dull  colors,  and 
provided  with  five  pairs  of  proiegs.  As  a  rule  they  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  some  are  borers  and  some  gnaw 
into  fruits.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  important 
insects  injurious  to  agriculture. 

Although  the  Noctuidae  is  a  very  large  family,  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  divide  it  into  subfamilies  have  not 
given  satisfactory  results.  Many  subfamilies  have  been  in- 
dicated ;  but  in  most  cases  these  proposed  subfamilies  appear 
to  be  merely  groups  of  allied  genera  which  cannot  he  dis- 
tinguished by  any  common  character  from  the  other  similar 
group*?.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  given  illustrations 
of  a  large  proportion  of  tlicsc  groups,  in  order  to  show,  as 
well  as  we  can  in  a  limited  space,  the  variations  in  form  in- 
cluded in  this  family.  The  sequence  of  groups  adopted  is 
that  given  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  family,  that  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Smith ;  in  some  respects  we  doubt  its  being 
natural. 

There  is  a  group  of  moths,  the  Deltoids,  which  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  this  family  on  account  of  their  apparent  re« 
iationship  to  the  Geometrids  and  to  the  Pyralids.  These 
moths  are  usually  of  dull  colors  and  of  medium  size.  The 
name  Deltoids  was  suggested  by  the  triangular  outline  of  the 
wings  when  at  rest,  which  is  well  represented  by  the  Greek 
letter  delta.  When  in  this  position  the  wings  slope  much 
less  than  with  other  Noctuids,  the  attitude  being  more  like 
that  assumed  by  the  Geometrids ;  but  the  hind  wings  are 
more  nearly  covered  than  with  the  Geometrids.  Many  of 
the  Deltoids  have  very  long  palpi,  resembling  in  their  size 
those  of  the  Pyralids. 

The  Clover  Hypena,  Hypena  scahra  (Hy-pe'na  sca'bra),  is 
a  common  Deltoid.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  clover, 
and  is  a  slender  green  worm.  It  measures  when  full  grown 
two-thirds  inch  in  length  and  only  about  one-tenth  inch  in 
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Fig.  J51  — llypena  n  ahra. 


width  in  its  widest  part ;  it  has  a  narrow  subdorsal  whitish 
line  and  a  lateral  one  of  the  same  color.  When  ready  to 
transform  it  webs  together  several  leaves  and  passes  the  pupa 
state  in  the  nest  thus  made.  The  adult  (Fig.  35 1)  is  a  blackish. 

brown  moth,  with  an  irregular  grayish 
shade  on  the  outer  half  of  the  fore 
wings, and  with  very  broad  hind  wings. 
The  palpi,  which  are  not  well  shown  in 
the  figure,  are  long,  wide,  and  flat- 
tened ;  they  project  horizontally  like  a  snout. 

The  Hop-vine  Ilypena,  Hypena  huviuli  (H.  hu'-mu-li\ 
is  clo.sely  allied  to  the  preceding  antl  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  it.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  hop,  and 
is  sometimes  a  serious  pest. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  of  our  Deltoids  is  Pscu- 
dai^iossa  lubrkalis  (Pseu-da-glos'sa  lu-  ^ 
bri-ca'lis.)    In  this  species  (Fig.  352) 
the  fore  wings  are  chocolate-brown, 
crossed  with  yellowish  lines;  the  hind 
wings  are  much  lighter.    The  palpi 
are  long;  but  they  are  curved  over       "  cahs: 
the  head,  so  that  they  appear  short  when  seen  from  above, 
as  represented  in  the  figure.    The  larva  feeds  on  grass. 

Next  to  the  Deltoids  there  is  placed  a  group  of  moths 
which  may  be  called  the  Similar-winged  Owlets,  from  the 
fact  that  both  pairs  of  wings  arc  similarly  marked  by  trans- 
verse lines.  The  group  inchidcs  the  largest  of  our  Noctuids. 

1  he  two  following  species 


will  serve  to  illustrate  tiiis 
group. 

The    Lunate  Similar- 
wing,    Ilotnoptera  lunata 
(1  lo-mop'-te-ra  lu-na'ta.) — 
This  is  a  brownish  moth 
Fin.  ■i^y—ff''""'^^^'^''  i»-"t-'-  with    marbled  wings.  It 

varies  greatly  in  its  markings.    Figure  353  represents  a 
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variety  which  has  been  named  cdusay  and  which  does  not 
show  well  the  lunate  mark  on  the  hind  wings  that  probably 
suggested  the  name  of  the  species.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  rose,  willow,  maple,  plum,  and  other  plants. 

The  Black  Witch,  Erebus  odora  (Er'e-bus  o-do'ra). — The 
most  magnificent  in  size  of  our  Noctuids  is  this  species  (Fig. 
354).  There  is  much  variation  in  the  depth  of  coloring. 
The  specimen  figured  is  a  female ;  in  the  male  the  fore 
wings  are  more  pointed  at  the  apex  and  the  median  band  is 


Fig.  3$4. — Erebnt  odora. 


indistinct.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  not 
known  to  breed  in  the  United  States.  But  specimens  are 
found  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  west  to  Colorado,  and 
even  in  California.  It  is  believed  that  these  specimens  have 
flown  north  from  Cuba  or  from  Mexico.  Recently  some 
observations  have  been  made  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  moth  does  breed  within  our  territory;  but  the  question 
is  not  yet  settled.  Only  isolated  specimens  are  found  in 
the  North,  and  these  in  late  summer  or  autumn. 
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Closely  allied  to  tlie  moths  just  described  is  another  group 


Kic.  355  -raraiuiia  butrUr.s.  ^yiiigs  crosscd  by  two  parallel 
lines.    The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  maple. 

The  most  striking  in  appearance  of  the  Noctuids,  if  we 
except  the  Black  Witch  and  one  or  two  allied  species,  are 
the  moths  belonging  to  the  genus  Catocala  (Ca-toc'a-la). 
These  moths  are  of  large  size,  often  expanding  three  inches 
or  more.  The  fore  wings  are  usually  brown  or  gray,  marked 
with  wavy  or  zigzag  lines.  The  ground-color  of  the  hind 
wings  is  black ;  but  in  many  species  these  wings  are  con- 
spicuously banded  with  red,  yellow,  or  white.  This  pecu- 
liarity has  suggested  the  name  Under^vings  by  which  these 


insects  are  commonly  known  in  England.  The  genus  is  a 
very  large  one  :  about  eighty  species  are  now  known  from 
this  country;  and  many  of  these  are  extremely  variable, 
so  that  about  twice  that  number  of  named  forms  are  now 
recognized.  The  Ilia  Underwing,  Catocala  ilia  (C.  il'i-a), 
will  serve  as  an  example  (Fig.  356).    The  larva:  of  the 


of  species  with  broad  wings,  of 
which  the  Two-lined  Parallelia, 
Parallelia  bistriaris  (Par-al-lel'i-a 
bi-stri'a-ris)  is  a  good  example. 
This  moth  (Fig.  355)  is  brown- 
ish in  color,  and    has  the  fore 


FiC.  Catocala  ilia. 
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Underwings  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various  forest-trees. 
Many  species  infest  oak  and  hickory.  By  careful  search 
both  the  adults  and  larv£  can  be  found  resting  on  the 
trunks  of  these  trees ;  but  it  needs  sharp  eyes  to  do  it,  as  the 
colors  of  these  insects  are  usually  protective.' 

Among  the  more  common  Noctuids  that  occur  in  our 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  that  fly  up  before  us  as  we  walk 
through  them,  are  two  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Dras- 
teria  (Dras-te'ri-^).  These  may  be  called  the  Clover  Looping, 
owlets ;  for  the  larvs  feed  on  the  leaves  of  clover,  and,  as 
they  have  only  three  pairs  of  prolegs,  tlicy  walk  in  a  loop- 
\\\^  manner  like  the  Geometrids. 
One  of  these  species  is  Drasteria 
tiithlea  (  D.  e-recli  tc-a ).  Tills 
niotii  (Fig.  357)  has  dark  or  light 
drab-gray  fore  wings,  which  are 
marked  by  two  large  dark  bands, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  These 
bands  are  always  separate,  dis-  Vx^.  it^i.-Dmsttria  trtchtt: 
tinct,  and  well  defined  towards  the  inner  margin  in  the 
male ;  in  the  female  the  markings  are  much  less  dis- 
tinct. 

The  other  common  species  of  tin's  genus  \s  Drasteria  eras' 
siuscula  (D.  cras-si-us'cu-la).  In  this  species  the  fore  wings 
have  either  a  distinct  violaceous  brown  or  a  red  shade,  with 
the  two  large  dark  bands  very  variable,  often  shading 
into  the  groundcolor  on  the  outer  edge  or  coalescing  near 
the  inner  margin ;  all  the  markings  are  equally  distinct  in 
both  sexes. 

There  is  a  group  of  Noctuids  containing  about  a  score 
of  genera  in  which  the  species  differ  markedly  in  appearance 
from  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  family.    In  this 

group  the  moths  are  of  small  or  moderate  size  ;  and  some 
of  them  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Tortricids.  Many  of 
tiic  species  are  marked  with  bright  colors,  and  especially 
with  white.    The  two  following  species  will  serve  to  illus- 
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trate  this  group.   CAtfiw^m  fm»/^i  (Cham'y-ns  ce-rin'tha) 

(Fig.  358)  is  white,  with  the  fore  wings 
marked  with  shades  of  olive,  brown,  and 
blue.  The  hind  wings  have  a  narrow 
border  of  dark  scales,  within  which 
there  may  be  a  cloudy  shade  as  shown 
Fic  a3«.  ^  'J'^'J"^^'  figure,  or  this  shade  may  be  want- 

ing.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
apple.   The  second  of  our  illustrations  of  this  group  is 
AeotOia  eandefacta  (A-con'ti-a  can-de-fac'ta) 
(Fig.  359).  This  species  is  also  largely  white, 
with  the  fore  wings  marked  with  shades  of 
olive,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  amount  of 
yellow  varies  greatly  in  different  specimens.  €amu/met». 
The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  Ambrosia  artemisiafolia. 

The  Boll-worm,  Heliothis  armigera  (He-li-o'this  ar-mig'e- 
ra). — This  widely  distributed  pest  is  best  known  in  its  larval 
state ;  but  the  larva  varies  so  greatly  in  color  and  markings 
that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  description  by  which  it  can 
be  recognized.  The  senior  author  has  published  colored 
figures  of  this  insect,  including  five  varieties  of  the  larva,  in 
his  Report  on  Cotton-insects  and  also  in  the  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1879,  Plate  VIII.  The 
larva  when  full  grown  measures  about  one  and  one  half 
inches  in  length.  It  is  often  found  feeding  on  the  tips  of 
ears  of  growing  corn.  It  also  frequently  infests  tomatoes,  eat- 
ing both  the  ripe  and  the  green  fruit.  Occasionally  it  is  found 
within  the  pods  of  peas  and  of  beans  eating  the  immature 
seeds.  But  the  most  serious  of  its  injuries  is  to  cotton. 
The  larva  bores  into  the  pods  or  bolls  of  the  cotton,  destroy- 
ing them.  The  injury  thus  done  to  the  cotton  crop  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  done  by  the  Cotton-worm, 
which  destroys  the  foliage  of  the  plant.  Much  can  be  done 
to  check  the  injury  of  the  Boll-worm  to  cotton  b}'  planting 
rows  of  corn  in  the  cotton-field,  and  collectin<^  the  larvje  of 
the  early  broods  from  the  ears  of  corn,  thus  reducing  the 
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Pig.  jf^-'-Plmtim  aim^tx. 


n umber  of  individuals  in  tlie  later  broods  which  infest  the 
cotton. 

Tlie  genus  Plusia  (Plu'si-a)  includes  a  lai^e  number  of 
species  in  which  the  fore  wings  are 
marked  with  mctalhc-colored  scales. 
The  most  common  form  of  this 
marking  is  a  silvery  spot  shaped 
something  like  a  comma  near  the 
centre  of  the  wing.  Plusia  sunplcx 
(Fig.  360)  is  a  well-known  illustra- 
tion of  this  genus.  About  sixty  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described  from  North  America.  In  some  of  the 
species  the  metallic  markings  cover  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fore  wings,  and  in  others  thc\'  are  w  anting.  The  larva 
of  Plusia  brassUa  (P.  bras'si-cae)  feeds  on  cabbage  and  other 
Cruciferte. 

In  the  cotton-growing  .States  the  most  important  insect 
pest  is  the  Cotton-worm,  Alctia  argillacca  (A-le'ti-a  ar  gil-la'- 
ce-a).     The  adult  of  this  insect  (Fig.  361)  is  a  brownish 

moth  with  its  fore  wings  crossed 
with  wavy  lines  of  darker  color  and 
marked  with  a  bluish  discal  sj)ot 
and  two  white  dots  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  This  moth  is  found  in  the 
Northern  States  and  even  in 
Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  the  autumn.  But  this  occurrence  in  the 
North  is  due  to  migrations  from  the  South,  as  the  insect  can- 
not survive  the  winter  north  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  foliage  of  cotton  ;  and  as  there  are  five  or  six 
generations  in  a  year,  the  multiplication  of  individuals  is 
very  rapid,  and  the  injury  to  the  cotton  great.  Detailed 
descriptions  and  colored  figures  of  this  insect  in  its  different 
stages  are  given  in  the  works  cited  above  in  the  description 
of  the  Boll-worm.  The  best  Icnown  way  of  combating  this 
pest  is  by  the  use  of  Paris  green. 
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The  Hooded  Owlets,  CncuUia  (Cu-cuI'lU).— We  have 
several  common  grayish  moths»  in  which  the  fore  wings  are 
marked  with  numerous  irregular  dashes  of  dark  color,  and 

in  which  the  thorax  is  furnished 
with  a  prominent  tuft  of  scales. 
These  moths  belong  to  the  genus 
Cucuilia,  Figure  362  represents 
CucuUia  speyeri  (C  spey'er-i). 
These  insects  evidently  have 
Fig  ^-CMemitim  ^tferi.  tlic  power  of  moving  this  tuft 
of  scales ;  for  sometimes  it  projects  forward  over  the  head  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  while  in  other  specimens  of  the  same 
species  it  will  be  directed  backward  ;  in  this  case  it  is  much 
less  conspicuous.  The  larvs  of  the  Hooded  Owlets  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  goldenrod  and  other  Compositse. 

The  Scalloped  Owlet,  ScoUopteryx  tiJbatrix  (Scol-e^p'ter- 
yx  li-ba'trix). — ^This  moth  is  easily  recognized  by  the  shape 
of  the  wings,  the  outer  margins  of  which  are  deeply  cut  and 
scalloped  (Fig.  363),  The 
color  of  the  fore  wings  is  soft 
brownisli  gray,  slightly  pow- 
dered with  rust  -  red,  and 
frosted  with  white  along  the 

costa.  There  is  an  irregular  F'c-  Tfi^.-sc^fpttrjx  uhmMit. 
patch  of  rust-red  reaching  from  the  base  to  the  middle  of 
the  wing,  a  single,  white,  transverse  line  before  the  middle, 
and  a  double  one  beyond  the  middle.    The  larva  feeds  on 

willow.  This  species  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  ill  Europe. 

The  American  Copper  Hind- 
wing,  Aviphipyra  pyrattiidoides 
(Am-phip'y-ra  pyr-a-mi-doi'des). 
Fws.  m.—Am^ki/y>.,  f>y,,imi,Mdn.  — The  fore  winces  of  this  moth 
(Fig.  364)  are  d.irk  brown,  shaded  with  paler  brown,  and 
with  dots  and  wavy  lines  of  a  glassy  gray  or  dull  whitish 
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Fio.  36s  — 


These  are  the 


hue.  The  hind  wings,  except  the  costal  third,  are  reddish, 
with  more  or  less  of  a  coppery  lustre.  This  suggests  the 
popular  name.  A  closely-allied  species  found  in  Europe  is 
known  as  the  Copper  Underwing ;  but  we  prefer  to  reserve 
the  name  Underwing  for  the  species  of  Catocala.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  grape  and  Virginia-creeper. 

The  Many-dotted  Apple-worm,  Btdsa  malana 
(BaKsa  mapla'na).— In  June,  and  again  in  August 
or  September,  there  is  some- 
times found  on  apple-leaves,  in 
considerable  numbers,  a  rather 
thick,  cylindrical,  light-green 
worm,  an  inch  or  more  in  lengtli, 
with  fine,  white,  longitudinal 
lines  and  numerous  whitish  dots, 
larvae  of  the  little  moth  represented  b)-  Figure  365. 
The  fore  wings  of  this  moth  are  ash-gray,  marked 
by  irregular,  blackish  lines.  The  larvas  feed  on 
the  leaves  of  many  other  trees  besides  apple. 
The  moth  has  been  found  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  our  country. 

The  Army-worm,  Leucania  unipuncta  (Leu-ca'- 
ni-a  u-ni-punc'ta). — The  Army-worm  is  so  called 
because  it  frequently  appears  in  great  numbers, 
/  and,  after  destroying  the  vegetation  in  the  fickl 
™  '  where  the  eggs  were  laid,  niarclics  like  an  army  lo 
other  fields.  Tliis  insect  occurs  tliroughout  the 
United  States  cast  of  the  Rock)'  Mountains,  ar.d 
is  present  every  year;  but  it  attracts  attention 
only  ulien  ;l  af)pears  in  great  numbers.  The  larva 
(Fig.  366)  is  one  and  onc-lialf  inches  long  when 
full  grown,  and  is  strijxxl  witli  black,  yellow,  and 
green.  The  .tdult  is  of  a  dull  brown  color,  marked 
in  the  center  of  each  fore  wing  witli  a  distinct  white  spot 
(Fig.  367).  In  seasons  of  serious  outbreak  of  this  pest  it 
usually  appears  first  in  limited  areas,  in  meadows  or  pastures. 


Fio.  366.— 
l.fueania 

larva. 
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If  it  is  discovered  before  it  has  spread  from  these  places  it  can 
be  confined  by  surrounding  the  field  with  a  ditch,  or  it  may  be 

destroyed  by  spra>ing  the 
i;rass  with  Paris-green  water. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the 
worms  are  not  observed  until 
after  they  have*  begun  to 
march  and  are  wide-spread. 
In  such  cases  it  is  customary 
to  protect  fields  of  grain  in 
their  path  by  surrounding 
them  with  ditches  with  ver- 
tical sides;  it  is  well  to  dig 
¥m.jfit.-L»memmiaum^meta.  holes  like  post-holes  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  rods  in  the  bottom  of  such  ditches.  The 
worms  falling  into  the  ditch  are  unable  to  get  out,  and  crawl 
along  at  the  bottom  and  fall  into  these  deeper  holes.  We 
have  seen  these  insects  collected  by  the  bushel  in  this  way. 

The  Diver,  Bellura  gortynides  (Bel-lu'ra  gor-tyn'i-des). — 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  what  are  usually 
the  habits  of  members  of  this  order  is  presented  by  the 
larva  of  this  species..  This  larva  is  able  to  descend  into 
water  and  remain  there  for  a  long  time.  It  lives  in  the  leaf- 
stalks  of  the  pond-lily.  It  bores  a  hole  from  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaf  into  the  petiole,  which 
it  tunnels  in  some  instances  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
necessitates  its  remaining  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  while 
feeding.  The  writer  has  seen  one 
of  these  larvae  remain  under  water  368.-s*./iir-  g^,Hidu. 
voluntarily  for  the  space  of  a  half-hour.  The  tracheae  of  these 
larvae  are  unusually  large,  and  we  believe  that  they  serve  as 
reservoirs  of  air  for  the  use  of  the  insect  while  under  water. 
The  form  of  the  hind  end  of  the  larva  has  also  been  modi* 
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fied,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  peculiar  life  of  the  insect.  The 
last  segment  appears  as  if  the  dorsal  half  had  been  cut 
away;  and  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  hind  end  of  the  next 
to  the  last  segment,  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  last  segment,  is  free,  there  open  a  pair  of  spiracles 
much  larger  than  those  on  the  other  segments.  When  not 
feeding  the  larva  rests  at  the  upper  end  of  its  burrow,  with 
the  segment  bearing  these  large  spiracles  projecting  from 
the  water.  The  adult  insect  is  a  brownish  moth  which 
varies  greatly  in  size  and  markings.  Figure  368  represents 
what  seems  to  be  the  more  common  form. 

The  Zebra  Caterpillar,  Mamestra  ficta  (Ma^mes'tra 
pic'ta). — Cabbage  and  other  garden  vegetables  are  often 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  naked  caterpillar,  which  is  of  a 
light  yellow  color,  with  three  broad,  longitudinal,  black 


FlC  Tfi^^Mmwuatra  ftetm^  Imnra.  Kio..  37©.  —Mam*$tra  picta. 


stripes,  one  on  each  side  and  the  third  on  the  top  of  the 
back.  The  stripes  on  the  sides  arc  broken  by  numerous 
pure  white  lines  369).     It  passes  the  winter  in  the 

pupa  state.  The  adult  <  Fig.  370)  has  dark  chestnut-brown 
fore  wings  and  pale  yellowish  hind  wings. 

Cut-worms. — Few  pests  are  more  annoying  than  the  ras- 
cally little  harvesters  that  nightly,  in  the  spring,  cut  off  our 
corn  and  other  plants  before  they  are  fairly  started.  There 
are  many  species  of  these  cut-worms,  but  they  are  all  the 
larvx  of  Owlet-moths.  In  general  their  habits  are  as 
follows:  The  moths  lay  their  eggs  during  midsummer.  The 
larvae  soon  hatch,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  and  tender  shoots 
of  herbaceous  plants.  At  this  time,  as  the  larvs  are  small 
and  their  food  is  abundant,  they  are  rarely  observed.  On  the 
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approach  of  cold  weather  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  and  here  pass  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  renew 
their  attacks  on  vegetation ;  but  now,  as  they  are  larger  and 
in  cultivated  fields  the  plants  are  smaller,  their  ravages 
quickly  attract  attention.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they 
merely  destroyed  what  they  eat ;  but  they  have  the  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  cutting  off  the  young  plants  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  thus  destroy  much  more  than  they  consume. 
They  do  their  work  at  night,  remaining  concealed  in  the 
ground  during  the  daytime.  When  full  grown  they  form 
oval  chambers  in  the  ground  in  which  they  pass  the  pupa 
state.  The  moths  appear  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  these  generalizations :  some 
species  of  cut-worms  ascend  trees  during  the  night  and  destroy 
the  young  buds;  some  pass  through  two  generations  in  the 
course  of  a  year  ;  and  a  few  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa  stale. 

Cut-worms  can  be  destroyed  b\'  {)oisoned  baits  of  frcsii 
clover  or  other  green  vegetation,  or  with  poisoned  douj^h 
made  of  bran.    Much  can  be  done  hy  makin_u^  holes  in  the 


Gilt  again.  Climbing  cut-worms  can  be  jarred  from  the 
trees  during  the  night,  and  caught  upon  sheets,  and  then 
destroyed. 

One  of  our  cut-worms,  which  is  known  as  the  Spotted 
Cut-worm,  is  the  larva  of  the  Black-c  Owlet,  Xcwfi/a 
c-nii^rum  (Noc'tu-a  c-ni'grum\  This  moth  (Fig.  371)  is  one 
of  the  most  common  species  attracted  to  lights.  It  occurs 
throughout  our  country  and  in  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  the  Noctuid  series  there  is  placed  a  group 


Pic  sru—Jf0ctmM  t^nigrmm. 


ground  with  a  sharpened  stick, 
as  a  l)room-haiulle.  The  holes 
shouki  be  vertical,  a  foot  deep, 
and  with  smooth  sides.  On  the 
approach  of  day  the  cut-worms 
will  crawl  into  such  holes  to 
hide,  and  will  be  unable  to  crawl 
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of  genera,  which  contain  species  that  differ  in  appearance 
from  other  Noctuids,  the  laivie  of  many  being  hairy  like 
those  of  Arctiids.  The  fore  wings  of  tlie  moths  are  gener- 
ally light  gray  with  dark  spots,  and  in  many  species  have  a 
dagger-like  mark  near  the  anal  angle.  On  this  account  these 
moths  have  received  the  name  Daggers. 

The  Ochre  Dagger,  Acronycta  morula  (Ac-ro-nyc'ta  mor  u- 
la). — This  moth  (F*ig.  372)  is  pale  gray  with  a  yellowisli 
tinge.   Besides  the  black  line 


forming  part  of  the  dagger 
near  the  anal  angle  of  the 
fore  wing,  there  is  a  similar 
black  line  near  the  base  of 
the  wing,  and  a  third  near 
the  outer  margin  between 
veins  V,  and  V,.    The  larva 


Fic. 


feeds  on  ehii  and  basswood.  When  full  grown  it  is  mottled 
brown  and  greenish  like  the  bark,  it  is  clothed  with  but  few 

scattered  hairs,  and  has  a 
hump  on  the  first,  fourth,  and 
eighth  abdominal  segments. 

The  American  Dagger,  AC" 
ronycta  americana  (Ac-ro*nyc'» 
ta  a-mer-i^a'na). — This  is  a 
gray  moth  resembling  in  its 
general  appearance  the  pre- 
ceding, but  with  the  black 
lines  on  the  fore  wings  much 
less  distinct.  Its  larva,  how- 
ever,  is  very  different  (Fig. 
373).  This  larva  looks  like  an 
Arctiid,  being  densely  clothed 
with  yellow  hairs.  But  these 
hairs  are  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  body  instead  of 
growing  from  tubercles,  as  with  the  larvae  of  Arctiids.  Along 


Fig.  2ji.—AerfmycU  amtrifmmm,  larva. 
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the  sides  of  the  bod3r  and  at  each  end  are  a  few  scattered 
hairs  that  are  longer  than  the  general  dothing,  and  there 
are  two  pairs  of  long  black  pencils  borne  by  the  first  and 
third  abdominal  segments,  and  a  single  pencil  on  the  eighth 
abdominal  segment.  When  at  rest  the  larva  remains  curled 
sidewise  on  a  leaf,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  feeds  on 
maple,  elm,  and  other  forest  trees. 

Tlic  Witch-hazel  Dagger,  Acronycta  hamavtcHs  (Ac-ro- 

nyc'ta  ham-a-me'lis). — In  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  in  autumn  the 
larva  of  this  species  is  common  on  the 
leaves  of  witch-liazel,  oak,  and  other 
forest  trees.  It  differs  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  preceding  species, 
being  nearly  naked  (h'ig.  374).  When 
at  rest  it  usually  lies  curled  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  It  varies  in  color  from 
light  yellow  to  reddish  brown.  Its 
most  characteristic  feature  is  a  double 
Fio.  ytAn^^^c^ro^cu  Mama-  milk-white  spots  along  the 

middle  of  the  back. 

Family  LYMANTkiiDiE  (Lym-an-tri'i-dae). 
The  Tussock-motiis, 

The  larviE  of  these  moths  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  caterpillars,  being  clothed  with  bri^hll\-colored  tufts 
of  hairs  ;  and  it  is  to  this  characteristic  clothing  of  the  larvcC 
that  the  popular  name  Tussock-moths  refers. 

The  adult  moths  are  much  plainer  in  appearance  than 
tlie  larvae  :  and  in  the  genus  Notolopltus,  to  which  our  most 
common  species  belong,  the  females  are  practically  wingless, 
the  wings  being  at  most  short  pads,  of  no  use  as  organs 
of  flight. 

The  Tussock-moths  are  of  medium  size,  with  the  antenn.e 
of  both  sexes  wlien  winged  pectinated,  those  of  the  males 
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very  broadly  so  ;  the  u  in«^lcss  fciiiales  have  st  ri  ate  or  nar- 
rowly pectinate  antenna;.  The  ocelli  are  wanting.  The 
legs  are  clothed  with 
woolly  hairs;  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest 
the  fore  lefjs  arc  usu- 
alh-  stictched  for- 
ward,  and  arc  very 
conspicuous  on  ac- 
count of  these  long 
hairs.  The  venation 
of  the  wings  is  rep- 
resented by  Figure 
375  ;  in  this  respect 
these  moths  are  very 
similar  to  the  Noc- 
tuids ;  in  fact  we 
have  been  unable  to 
find  as  yet  any  con- 
stant feature  in  the 

StrUCtureof  tl^Cwin^S  37S  — wings  of  AV/oA-//<r/r  Uu,.>Utgma. 

of  cither  family  that  will  serve  to  separate  the  two.  But  in 
the  Lymantriid?e  the  antenna;  are  pectinate  and  the  ocelli  arc 
absent  ;  while  in  the  Noctuida;  the  aiitenn;e  are  usually  sim- 
ple antl  the  ocelli  are  usually  present;  and  when  the  antenn?e 
are  pectinate  the  ocelli,  in  all  cases  known  to  us,  are  pres- 
ent :  in  this  way  a  distinction  is  preserved  between  the  two 
families.  Althouf^li  it  is  hard  to  find  a  distinction  between 
the  two  that  can  be  put  into  words,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  Tussock-moths  is  very  dififercnt  from  that  of  the 
'  Noctuids,  and  entomologists  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
which  family  any  species  belonrrs.  The  Tussock-moths  are 
chiefly  nocturnal;  but  the  males  of  Noiolopkus  fly  in  the 
daytime. 

The  Urvx  of  our  native  species  are  veiy  characteristic  in 
appearance.  The  body  is  hairy;  there  are  several  con- 
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spicuuiis  tufts  of  hairs  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  abdomen, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  body  there  are  long  pencils  of  hairs; 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  there  is  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  an  eversible  gland  supposed 
to  be  a  scent-organ  similar  to  the  osmateria  in  the  larva;  of 
Pa[)ilio,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  fine  spray  of  liquid  is  some- 
times thrown  from  them. 

Excepting  a  few  rare  forms,  our  native  species  fall  into 
two  genera — Notolophus  and  Parorgyia.  In  Notolophus  the 
males  have  short,  broad  wings ;  the  females  are  nearly 
wingless.  In  Parorgyia  both  sexes  are  winged,  and  the 
wings  are  relatively  longer  than  in  NotolopJius. 

Our  most  common  species  belong  to  Noioloplins.  Of  this 
genus  the  three  best-known  species  are  the  following:  — 

The  White-marked  Tussock-moth,  Xo/ohphus  Icucostii^nta 
(Nt>-toro-phus  leu-co-stig'ma). — This  is  our  most  common  rep- 
^  resentative  of  the  family.     It  fil^quently 

''^"^     '  '     occurs  in  such  great  numbers  that  it 

seriously  injures  the  foliage  of  shade- 
trees  and  orchards.     The  male  (Fig. 
376)  is  of  an  ashy  gray  color ;  the  fore 
sii^a.  Wings  are  crossed  by  undulated  bands 

of  darker  shade  and  bear  a  c<inspicuous  white  spot  near  the 
anal  angle.   Tiie  female  is  white  and  resembles  a  hairy  grub 


Fig.  yjT  —NoloU/kiu  Uicotti^ma,  larva. 


more  than  a  moth.  She  emerges  from  her  cocoon  and 
after  pairing  lays  her  eggs  upon  it,  covering  them  with  a 
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frothy  mass.  Tlie  larva  (Fig.  377)  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiiul  ut  uui  Lcitc! i)!l!ars.  Tlie  head  and  tlic  glands  on  the 
sixth  and  scvcntii  abdominal  segments  arc  bright  vct  niilion- 
red.  There  is  a  velvety  black  dorsal  band,  bordered  with 
N'cllow  subdorscd  stri])eb;  and  there  is  another  yellow  band 
on  each  side  just  below  the  spiracles.  The  prothorax  bears 
oil  each  side  a  pencil  of  long  black  hairs  witli  plume-like 
tips;  a  similar  brush  is  borne  on  the  back  of  the  eighth 
*  abdominal  segment,  and  the  first  four  abdominal  segments 
bear  dense  brush-like  tufts  of  cream-colored  or  white  hairs. 

When  this  insect  becomes  a  pest  the  larvse  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  spraying  the  infested  trees'with  Paris-green  water; 
or  the  egg^bearing  cocoons  can  be  collected  during  the  win. 
ter  and  destroyed.  These  cocoons  are  attached  to  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  and  to  neighboring  objects,  or  to  twigs.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  usually  partially  enclosed  in  a  leaf.  Co- 
coons not  bearing  eggs  should  not  be  destroyed,  as  many  of 
them  contain  parasites.  Owing  to  the  wingless  condition  of 
the  female  this  pest  spreads  slowly. 

The  Well-marked  Tussock-moth,  Noiolopkus  definita  (N. 
def-i-ni'ta). — The  male,  like  that  of  the  preceding  species,  is 
of  an  ashy  gray  color :  but  the  niarkinL;^  of  the  fore  wiuj^s 
are  much  more  distinct.  The  female  is  light  brown.  She 
lays  her  eggs  in  a  mass  on  her  cocoon,  covering  them  with 
hair  from  her  body.  The  larva  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding species*in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  tufts  of 
hair,  but  differs  markedly  in  color,  being  almost  entirely  lis^lit 
yellow.  There  is  a  dusky  dorsal  stripe  and  a  velvety  black 
spot  behind  each  of  the  tufts  of  the  first  four  abdominal  seg- 
ments. The  head  and  the  glands  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
abdominal  .<>egments  are,  like  the  body,  light  yellow. 

The  Old  Tussock-moth,  Notolophus  antiqua  (N.  an-ti'qua). 
— ^The  male  is  of  a  rust-brown  color ;  the  fore  wings  are 
crossed  by  two  deeper  brown  bands  and  have  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  near  the  anal  angle.  The  body  of  the  grub-like 
female  is  black,  clothed  with  yellowish  white  hairs ;  she  lays 
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her  eggs  on  her  cocoon,  but,  unlike  the  two  preceding  species, 
does  not  cover  them  with  anything.  The  larva  differs  from 
either  of  the  preceding  in  having  an  extra  pair  of  pencils 
of  plume-like  hairs  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  second 
abdominal  segment ;  the  head  is  jet-black  ;  the  glands  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  segments  are  vermilion-red  or 
sometimes  bright  orange  ;  and  the  tubercles  on  the  sides  of 
the  back  of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  abdominal  segments  arc  orange-red  or  yellow 
margined  with  pale  yellow. 

The  Gipsy  Moth,  Portlietria  ^//i/^?r  (Por-the'tri-a  dis'par). — 
This  is  a  European  species  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Massachusetts.  It  has  become  such  a  serious  pest  that  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  has  appropriated  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  in  efforts  to  eradicate  it ;  this  work  is 
now  going  on.    The  male  is  yellowish  brown  ;  the  female, 

white  (Fig.  378).  In  each 
the  fore  wings  are  crossed 
by  many  dark  lines  and  bear 
a  black  lunule  on  the  discal 
vein.  The  specimen  figured 
is  unusually  small.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  a  mass  on  any 
■sn%.-Forthetruxdu/>ar,wm^\t.  cottvcnient  object  and  are 
covered  with  hair  from  the  abdomen  of  the  female.  The 
larva  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  preceding 
genus,  lacking  the  peculiar  pencils  and  tufts  of  hair;  but  the 
characteristic  glands  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal 
segments  are  present  and  are  red.  The  body  is  dark  brown 
or  black,  finely  reticulated  with  pale  yellow,  and  with  narrow 
yellow  dorsal  and  subdorsal  lines.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
each  segment  there  is  a  pair  of  prominent,  rounded  tubercles 
bearing  spiny  black  hairs.  The  first  five  pairs  of  these 
tubercles  are  bluish,  the  others  dark  crimson-red.  There 
are  also  two  rows  of  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  body 
which  bear  longei  hairs. 
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Family  Agaristid^  (Ag-a-ris'ti-da). 
The  Wood-nymph  Moths. 

These  gayly-dressed  moths  are  a  delight  to  the  collector. 
We  have  but  few  species  of  them  in  this  country/and  an 
even  smaller  number  are  common.  These  moths  are  either 
black  with  large,  white  or  yellow,  rounded  patches  upon  the 
wings,  or  tliey  have  the  front  wings  white,  margined  with 
brown,  and  the  hind  wings  pale  yellow.  They  are  chiefly 
day-flying ;  but  some  of  them  are  attracted  to  lights  at 
night. 

The  shape  of  the  antennas  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
genera.  In  l\utliisanotia 
the  aiitenniu  are  fili- 
form ;  in  Alypia  sh'^htly 
eiilari^ed  near  liie  ti|)  ; 
and  in  Ihyclioviorplij 
they  are  filiform  in  tlie 
female  and  pectinated 
in  the  male.  The  max- 
ilhx'  are  moderately  well 
developed  and  spir.in)- 
rolled.  Tlie  venation 
of  tiie  winj^s  \  379) 
i.s  very  similar  to  that 
of  some  Nuctuids;  but 
there  is  no  tiifficulty  in 
separatin<^  the  two  fam- 
ilies, the  Wood-nymph 

Moths    bein^   very   dif-  Fig.  579 -Wings  of  CVZ/Vryax^^rrr/. 

ferent  in  appearance  from  any  Noctuids. 

The  larvsE  are  but  slightly  clotlied,  and  live  exposed  on 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Our  more  common  species  feed 
chiefly  on  grape  ancl  Vir'^inia-crecper.  which  they  some- 
times injure  to  a  serious  extent.  In  such  cases  they  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  Paris  green.    This  substance  can 
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be  used  even  in  vineyards  in  the  East,  as  the  application 
would  have  to  be  made  early  in  the  season,  and  the  sum* 
mer  rains  would  wash  the  poison  from  the  vines.  The 
pupa  state  is  passed  either  in  an  earthen  cell  or  in  a  very 
slight  cocoon. 

The  family  is  one  of  limited  extent;  less  than  thirty 
North  American  species  are  known.  The  larger  number  of 
these  occur  in  the  far  West  or  in  the  Gulf  States.  The 
following  are  the  most  common  species: — 

The  Eight-spotted  Forester,  Alypia  octomacMlata  (A-lyp'* 
i«a  oc>to-mac-u4a'ta). — This  species  is  of  a  deep  velvety-black 

color.  The  front  wings  have  two  large 
sulphur-yellow  spots;  and  the  hind  wings, 
two  white  spots  (Fig.  380).  The  figure 
represents  a  male ;  the  female  is  some- 

3»o.-^<rA«  ^z*.  The  patagia  arc  sulphur. 

rnaemM*.  yellow.  The  Icgs  are  black  with  orange, 
colored  scales  on  the  tibiae  of  the  first  and  second  pairs. 
*  The  larva  (Fig.  381)  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  grape  and  Vir- 
ginia-creeper, and  sometimes  occurs  in  such  large  numbers 
as  to  do  serious  injury.  The  ground-color  of  the  larva  is 
white,  with  eight  black  stripes  on  each  segment,  and  a 


broader  orange  band,  bounded  by  the  two  miciiilc  stripes; 
the  orange  bands  are  marked  by  black,  conical,  elevated 
spots.  There  are  usually  two  broods  each  year,  ihc  moths 
appearing  on  the  wing  in  May  and  August,  the  caterpillars 
in  June  and  July,  and  in  September.  The  pupa  state  is 
passed  in  an  eartiien  cell  in  the  f^round. 

Langton's  Forester,  Aij'pia  iangtonii  (A.  lang-to'ni-i), 
resembles  the  preceding  species  in  general  appearance,  but 
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can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  hind  wings  bearing  only 
a  single  spot.  It  is  not  a  common  species,  and  its  early 
stages  have  not  yet  been  described. 

The  Grape-vine  Epimenis,  Psychomorpha  epimcnis  (Psy- 
chomor'plia  ep-i-me'nisu — This  is  a  vclvcty-black  species 
with  a  large  white  patcii  on  tlie  outer  third  of  the  front 
wings  and  a  brick-red  j)atch  on  the  hind 
wings  (Fig.  382).  The  larva  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  Alypia  figured  above; 
but  it  is  bluish  and  lias  only  four  light 
and  four  dark  stripes  to  each  segment. 
It  feeds  upon  the  terminal  shoots  of 
grape  and  Virginia-creeper  in  spring,  drawing  the  leaves  to- 
gether by  a  weak  silken  thread  and  destroying  them.  When 
ready  to  transform,  which  is  usually  towards  the  end  of  M.tv, 
it  either  enters  the  ground  or  bores  into  s(jft  wood  to  form  a 
cell.    Within  this  it  remains  until  the  following  spring. 

The  Beautiful  Wood-nymph,  Ruthisanotia  grata  (  Flu-this- 
a-no'ti-a  gra'ta). — This  moth  (Fig.  383)  well  deserves  the 
popular  name  that  has  been  applied  to  it.  Its  front  wings 
are  creamy  white,  with  a  glassy  surface;  a  wide  brownish- 
purple  stripe  extends  along  the  costal  margin,  reaching 

from  the  base  to  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  on 
tlie  outer  margin  is  a  band  of 
the  same  liue,  which  has  a  wavy 
white  line  running  through  it, 
and  is  margined  internally  with 
a  narrow  olive-green  band. 
On  the  iimcr  margin  is  a  yel- 
The  hind  wings  are  clear  pale 
ochre-yellow,  with  a  brown  band  on  the  outer  margin.  The 
wing  expanse  is  about  one  and  three-fourths  inches.  The 
moth  appears  during  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in 
July.  The  larva  of  this  species  is  pale  bluish,  crossed  by 
ibancb  of  orange  and  many  fine  black  lines.    It  also  bears  a 


Fic.  ^iy—Mmtkisamotta  grmta. 

lowish  olive-Efrcen  cloud. 
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reserobUnce  to  that  of  Alypia,  but  may  be  distingMished  by 
having  only  six  transverse  black  lines  on  each  segment.  It 
has  the  same  food-plants  as  the  species  described  above.  It 
transforms  in  a  cell  In  the  ground  or  in  soft  wood. 

The  Pearl  Wood-nymph,  Eutkisanotia  unio  (E.  u'ni>o). — 
This  moth  closely  resembles  the  species  just  described,  but 
Is  smaller,  expanding  a  little  less  than  one  and  one  half 
inches.  The  outer  border  of  the  front  wings  is  paler  and 
mottled ;  and  the  band  on  the  hind  wings  extends  from  the 
Inner  angle  to  the  apex.  The  larva  resembles  that  of  E, 
^nta;  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  EupkarMa  colaraium,  and 
perhaps  on  grape  also. 

Family  PERicOPlDiB  (Per-i-cop'i-da:). 

The  Pericopids  {I\'-ric' o-pids). 

These  beautiful  insects  occur  it  bin  tlie  limits  of  our 
country  only  in  the  far  West  and  in  the  Gulf  States.  They 

resemble  the 
m  Wood-nymph 

Moths  in  their 
strongly  contrast- 
ing colors;  but 
can  be  distin' 
guishcd  from 
them  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  ori- 
gin of  vein  V,  of 
the  hind  wings, 
which  appears  to 
be  a  branch  of 
cubitus  (Fig.  3S4)» 
Ourmostcom* 
mon  species  be- 
long to  the  genus 
Gnopkala  (Gno- 
Fic.  384  — wiofi  of  Gn»fk^*  k»pfftri.  pliae'Ia).  Tliese 

are  black  with  conspicuous  yellow  spots.    G.  vermiculata 
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Fig.  385  — Gnopktria  vermicu/ata. 


(G.  vcr-mic-u-Ia'ta)  occurs  in  Colorado;  it  is  represented 
by  Figure  385.    G.  hopf- 
feri  hopffe-ri)  is 

found  in  California,  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  It  has  three 
yellow  spots  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore  wing,  and 
a  transverse  row  of  from 
three  to  five  spots  near 
the  outer  margin ;  on  the  hind  wings  there  are  two  spots  near 
the  base  and  another  pair  between  these  and  the  apex  of  the 
wing. 

Family  AKCTliDit  (Arc-ti'i-dae). 

The  Tigit-ntothSy      Arctiids  (Arc'ti4ds), 

The  Arctiidae  includes  stout-bodied  motlis,  with  moder- 
ately broad  wings,  wliicii  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  con- 
spicuously striped  or  spotted,  su<:j<^esting  the  popular  name 
Tiger-moths;  some  of  the  species,  however,  arc  unspotted. 

A  large  projiortion  of 
the  species  arc  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  ;  tliis 
renders  the  family  a 
favorite  one  with  collec- 
tors. As  a  rule,  when 
at  rest,  the  wings  are 
folded  roof-like  upon 
the  body.  The  moths 
fly  at  night,  and  are  at- 
tracted to  lights. 

These  moths  differ 
from  the  following  fam- 
ily in  having  ocelli; 
these  are  often  prominent,  at  other  times  they  are  difficult 
to  see  on  account  of  the  long  hairs  with  which  the  head  is 


Fic.  386.— WinKS  of  llatitidata  ttutlUttt. 
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clothed.  The  palpi  are  short,  usually  but  little  developed; 
and  the  maxillse  are  present.  The  most  important  features  in 
the  venation  of  the  wing.s  (Mgs.  386,  387)  is  the  union  of 
veins  V,  and  V,  of  the  fore  wings  with  cubitus,  making 
it  apparently  four>branched ;  and  the  growing  together  of 
subcosta  and  radius  of  the  hind  wings  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  extent  of  the  union  of  these  two  veins  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  genera;  but  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served it  is  always  less 
m,  rn,  Hf.  than  four  fifths  of  the 
length  of  the  discal 
cell.  This  character  is 
of  use  in  separating 
these  insects  from  the 
Zygainidae  in  which 
the  union  of  these  two 
veins  is  carried  farther. 

The  larvse  of  the 
'1  ij^aM-mothsare  clothed 
with  dense  clusters  of 
hairs.  In  fact  a  lar;4e 
proportion  of  our  com- 
mon hairy  caterpillars 
are   members  of  this 


PiO>  387.— WidiBS  of  fygtcUtnukn  /mnarta. 


family.  In  some  species,  certain  of  the  clusters  of  hairs 
are  much  lart^er  than  the  otlicrs,  resmiblin^  in  this 
respect  the  clotliing  of  the  Tu5>ock-niotlis.  Most  larva; 
of  the  Arctiids  feed  upon  herbaceous  plants,  and  many 
species  seem  to  have  but  little  choice  of  food-plant  ; 
but  certain  common  species  feed  upon  leaves  of  forest- 
trees. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  North  American  species 
have  been  described.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
common  representatives. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  of  the  Tiger-moths  is  a  genus 
the  species  of  which  are  snow-white  or  light  yellow  with  the 
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Fig.  -tfi^.  — Halloa  contiguii. 
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fore  wings  banded  with  dark  brown.  In  most  species  the 
hind  wings  are  unspot- 
ted and  are  snow- 
white,  but  in  some 
tlie  hind  wings  are 
yellow.  These  moths 
constitute  the  genus 
Haploa  (Hap'lo-a).  A 
species  common  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  rep- 
resented by  Figure  388  is  Haploa  contigiia  (H.  con-tig'u-a). 
The  insects  of  this  genus  vary  greatly  in  their  markings. 

The  Bella-moth,  Utethcisa  bella  (U-te-thei'sa  bel'la)  is  a 
tcr?-:'9%^  ^.tfss^Si     whitish  moth  with  lemon-yellow 

or  orange-colored  fore  wings, 
crossed  by  six  transverse  white 
bands,  each  containing  a  series 
of  black  dots  (Fig.  389);  the 
hind  wings  are  pink,  with  a 
black  outer  margin,  which  is  bordered  within  by  a  narrow  white 
hne.    The  species  occurs  throughout  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  Harlequin 
Milkweed  Cater- 
pillar, Cycnia  cglc 
(Cyc'ni-a  eg'le). — 
This  larva  is  the 
most  common  cat- 
erpillar found  on 
milkweed.  It  is 
clothed  with  tufts 
of  orange,  black, 
and  white ;  those 
at  each  end  of  the 
body   are  longer 

than     the     others,  Fig.  y^n.-CytmU  tgU,  larva 

and  are  arranged  radiately  (Fig.  390I    When  full  grown 


Fig,  ^.—  Utetheisa  Mia. 
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the  Uurva  makes  a  felt-like  cocoon  composed  largely  of  its 
hairs.  The  adult  has  mouse-gray,  unspotted  wings;  the 
abdomen  is  yellow,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  along  the 
middle  of  the  back. 

The  Hickory  Tiger-moth,  Haiisidota  earya  (Ha-lis-i- 
do'ta  ca'r>-<i.').— One  of  the  most  abundant  of  caterpillars 
in  the  Atlantic  States  and  westward  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  is  one  clothed  with  dense  tufts  of 
finely  barbed  white  hairs  (Fig.  391) ;  there  is  a  ridge  or  crest 


Fig.  3ift.—HmtUut*l»  emrjfm  larva, 

of  black  hairs  on  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  abdominal 
segments,  a  few  long  white  hairs  projecting  over  the  head 
from  the  thorax,  and  others  projecting  back  from  the  last  seg- 
ment ;  tlicre  are  also  two  pairs  of  pencils  of  black  hairs,  one 

on  the  first  and  one  on  the  seventh 
abdominal  segment,  and  a  similar 
pair  of  pencils  of  wliite  hairs  on 
the  eighth  abdominal  segment. 
This  larva  feeds  011  hickon , 
butternut,  and  other  forest-trees. 
Its  grayish  cocoons,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  hair  of  the  larva,  are  often  found  uiuler 
stones,  fences,  and  other  similar  i)laces.  The  fore  wings  of 
the  adult  (Fig.  392)  are  dark  brown  spotted  with  white. 


PtG.  yjia^Hmtitidsta  eatym. 
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The  Salt-marsh  Caterpillar,  Estigincne  acraa  (Es-tig-me'ne 
a-crs'a). — The  popular  name  of  this  insect  was  given  to  it 
by  Harris,  and  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  salt- 
marsh  meadows  about  Boston  were  overrun  and  laid  waste 
in  his  time  by  swarms  of  the  larvae.  But  the  name  is  mis- 
leading, as  the  species  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  moth 
(Fig.  393)  is  white,  marked 
with  yellow  and  black. 
There  are  many  black  dots 
on  the  wings,  a  row  of 
black  spots  on  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  another  row  3''3  ""■  '^cr<rn. 

on  tlic  venter,  and  two  rows  on  each  side.  The  sexes  differ 
greatly  in  the  ground-color  of  the  wings;  in  the  female,  this 
is  white  throughout ;  in  the  male,  only  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fore  wings  is  white,  the  lower  surface  of  the  fore  wings 
and  the  hind  wings  above  and  below  being  yellow.  The  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  black  spots  on  the  wings  vary  greatly. 
There  are  usually  more  submarginal  spots  on  the  hind 
wings  than  represented  in  our  figure. 

The  Fall  Web- worm,  Hyf>hantria  cunca  (Hy-phan'tri-a 
cu'ne-a). — A  very  common  sight  in  autumn  in  all  parts  of 
our  country  is  large  ugly  webs  enclosing  branches  of  fruit  or 
forest  trees.  These  webs  are  especially  common  on  apple 
and  on  ash.  Each  web  is  the  residence  of  a  colony  of 
larva;  which  have  hatched  from  a  cluster  of  eggs,  laid  on  a 
leaf  by  a  snow-white  moth.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
moth  in  which  the  fore  wings  are  thickly  studtled  with  dark 
brown  spots.  Every  gradation  exists  between  this  form 
and  those  that  are  spotless.  The  species  winters  in  the 
pupa  state,  and  the  moths  emerge  during  May  or  June. 
The  webs  made  by  this  insect  should  not  be  confounded 
with  those  made  by  the  Apple-tree  Tcnt-catcrpillar.  The 
webs  of  the  Fall  Web-worm  arc  made  in  the  autumn,  and 
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are  much  lighter  in  texture,  being  extended  overall  of  the 
leaves  fed  upon  by  tlic  colony. 

Tlie  Isabella  Tiger-moth,  Pyrrharctia  Isabella  (Pyr-rharc'- 
ti-a  is-a-beria). — "  Hurrying  along  like  a  caterpillar  in  the 
fall"  is  a  cotninon  spying  among  country  people  in  New 
England,  and  probably  l\ad  its  origin  in  observations  matic 
upon  the  larva  of  the  Isabella  Tiger-moth.  This  is  the 
eveiiU"  clipped,  furry  caterpillar,  reddish  brown  in  the 
nnildle  and  bl.ick  at  either  end,  which  is  seen  so  commonly 
in  the  autumn  and  early  spring  (Fig.  394).  Its  evident  haste 

„^^^,.  to   get  somewhere,    iti  tlie 


and  frequently  its  shining  bkick  head  is  raised  hig!\  in  the 
air.  and  moved  from  side  to  side,  while  it  gets  its  bearings. 
Occasionally  after  such  an  observation  it  evidently  finds  it 
is  mistaken,  and  turns  sharply  and  hastens  along  faster  than 
ever  in  another  direction.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  its  ex- 
citement comes  from  a  sudden  fear  that  winter  will  over- 
take it  before  it  can  find  a  cos\',  protected  corner  in  which 
to  pass  Its  winter  sleep.  In  the  spring  it  comes  forth  again* 
and  after  feeding  for  a  time  makes  a  blackish-brown  cocoon 
composed  largely  of  its  hair.  The  adult  is  of  a  dull  grayish 
tawny-yellow,  with  a  few  black  dots  on  the  wings,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  hinder  pair  tinged  with  orange-red.  On 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  abdomen  there  is  a  row  of 
about  six  black  dots,  and  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  similar 
row  of  dots. 

The  Yellow-bear,  Spilosoma  virginica  (SpiUo-so'ma  vir- 
gin'i-c a  I.  —The  larva  of  this  species  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon hairy  caterpillars  found  feeding  on  herbaceous  plants. 
It  was  named  by  Harris  the  Yellow-bear  on  account  of  the 
long  yellow  hairs  with  which  the  body  is  clothed.  These 
hairs  are  uneven  in  length,  some  scattered  ones  being  twice 


autumn,  is  almost  painful  to 
witness.  A  nervous  anxiety 
is  apparent  in  every  undulat- 
ifig  movement  of  its  body; 


Fig.  3<>4.— />>  r*«rr^/«  fsnM/m,  larva, 
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as  long  as  the  greater  number  of  hairs.  The  long  hairs  are 
more  numerous  near  the  caudal  end  than  elsewhere,  but  are 
nowhere  gathered  into  pencils  as  with  the  Tussock-cater- 
pillars. This  larva  varies  greatly  in  color.  The  body  is  most 
often  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  color,  with  a  black,  more  or 
less  interrupted,  longitudinal  line  along  each  side,  and  a 
more  or  less  distinct  transverse  line  of  the  same  color  be- 
tween each  of  the  segments.  Sometimes  the  hairs  are  foxy 
red  or  light  brown,  and  the  body  brownish  or  even  dark 
brown.  The  head  and  the  ends  of  tiie  feet  and  forelegs  are 
yellowish,  and  the  venter  is  dusky.  The  larva  feeds  on 
almost  an)'  plant.  The  cocoon  is  light,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  hairs  of  the  caterpillar.  This  insect 
passes  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  usually  two  or  more  broods  each  year  ;  but  these 
are  not  well  marked.  The  moth  (Fig.  395)  is  snowy  white, 
with  the  wings  marked  by  a  few 
black  dots  ;  these  vary  in  nun^- 
ber,  but  there  are  rarely  more 
than  three  on  either  wing. 
There  is  a  row  of  black  spots 
on  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 

,  ,  I        •  1  It         395 — S/iiotOMta  virginica. 

and  another  on  each  side,  and 

between  these  a  longitudinal  deep  yellow  stripe. 

A  very  large  number  of  species  of  Tiger-moths  belong 

to  the  genus  Eyprcpia 
(Ey-pre'pi-a).  These 
are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  appear- 
ance of  all  members 
of  the  family.  The 
fore  wings  are  velvety 
black  marked  with 
F.C.  396.-A>/-.//- r/vr"-  yellowish     or  pink 

bands  ;  in  some  species  the  lighter  color  predominates,  so 
that  the  fore  wings  appear  to  be  yellow  or  pink,  spotted 
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with  black.  The  hind  wings  are  red,  pink,  or  yellow,  and 
are  margined  or  spotted  with  black.  The  thorax  is  usually 
marked  with  three  black  stripes,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
are  borne  by  tlie  patagia.  There  is  also  a  black  line  or  a 
row  of  black  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  ab- 
domen,  and  a  similar  row  of  spots  on  each  side.  Our  most 
common  species  of  this  genus  is  Ey^e/na  virga  (Fig.  396). 
The  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  pigweed  and  other  un- 
cultivated plants. 

Family  LlTHOSIID^  (Lith-o-si'i-dx). 
The  Footman-moths  or  Ltthosiids  {Li'tho' si-ids). 

The  Lithusiida:  include  small  moths  with  i.iihcr  slender 
bodies,  filiform  antcniKu,  and  usually  luiriow  front  wings  and 
broad  hind  wings.  As  a  rule  they  are  closely  scaled  insects 
of  sombre  colors,  a  fact  that  has  won  for  tiiem  the  title  of 
Footman-moths;  but  in  case  of  some  of  the  species  their 
livery  is  very  ^  Some  species  fly  by  day,  while  others 
are  attracted  to  lights  at  nis^ht. 

This  family  is  closely  allied  to  the  Arctiida;;  in  fact  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  to  which  of  tliese  families  a  species 
belongs.  Usually  the  Footman-motl  .-i  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  ocelli ;  but  some  si)ecies  possess  very  small 
ones.  Tl,^  p^ilpi  are  small  or  moderately  developed;  the 
maxilhe  are  present  and  quite  well  developed.  The  vena- 
tion of  the  w.ngs  differs  greatly  in  the  different  genera ;  but 
in  its  more  important  features  it  resembles  that  of  the  Arc- 
tiidai. 

The  larviL-  are  cylindrical  and  covered  with  short,  stiff 
liairs.  The  majorit)*  of  the  species  whose  transformations 
are  known  feed  upon  lichens.  They  transform  in  very  deli- 
cate cocoons  or  have  naked  pupjE.  Among  our  more  com- 
mon s{)ecies  are  the  follovvinij: — 

Tile  Pale  Footman,  Crambidia  palliJa  ( Cram-bid'i-a  pal'- 
li-da.— This  moth  is  of  a  uniform  drab  color,  with  the  abdo- 
men and  the  inner  part  of  hind  wmgs  paler;  it  expands  nine 
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tenths  of  an  inch.  The  moths  of  the  genus  Crambidia  can 
be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  veins  V,  and  V,  of  tlie  fore 
wings  are  both  wanting,  leaving  cubitus  only  two-branched. 

The  Two-colored  Footman,  Liihosia  bicolor  (Li-tiio'si-a 
bi'co-lor). — This  is  larger  than  the  preceding  species,  expand- 
ing from  one  to  one  and  one  half  inches.  It  is  slate-colored, 
with  the  palpi,  the  prothorax,  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings, 
and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  yellow.  Vein  V,  of  the  fore 
wings  is  wanting,  leaving  cubitus  apparently  three-branched 

The  Striped  VooUwsiW,  Hypopnpia  miniata  illy-po-pre' 
pi-a  min-i-a'ta). — This  beautiful  moth  is  of  a  deep  scarlet 
color,  with  three  broad  lead-colored  stripes  on  the  front  wings. 
Two  of  the  stripes  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  wings ; 
while  the  third  is  between  these 
and  extends  from  the  end  o(  the 
discal  cell  to  the  outer  margin 
(Fig.  397).  The  outer  half  of  the 
hind  wings  is  also  slate-colorcd. 
Vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings  is  pres- 
ent ;  but  vein  V,  of  the  hind  w  ings  is  wanting.  The  larva 
feeds  upon  lichens,  and  may  be  found  under  loose  stones  or 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  is  dusky,  and  thinly  covered 
with  stiff,  sharp,  and  barbed  .black  bristles,  which  grow 
singly  from  smdl  warts.   The  cocoon  is  thin  and  silky.  ) 

The  Painted  Footman,  Hypoprepia  fucosa  (Hy-po-pre'pi^ 
fu-co'sa). — ^This  species  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  and 
has  been  confounded  with  it.  With  the  Painted  Footman 
the  ground-color  of  the  fore  wings  is  partly  yellow  and 
partly  red. 

The  Clothed-in-white  Footman,  CUmensia  albata  (Cle* 
men'si*a  al-ba'ta). — ^The  specific  name  of  this  insect  is  some- 
what  misleading ;  for  although  the  general  color  of  the  moth 
b  white,  there  are  so  many  ashen  and  gray  scales,  and  dark 
spots,  that  the  general  effect  is  g^y.  On  the  front  wings 
the  more  prominent  black  spots  are  six  or  seven  on  the 
costa,  one  on  the  discal  vein,  and  a  row  of  small  ones  on  the 
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outer  margin.  The  hind  wings  arc  white,  but  finely  dusted 
with  gray  scales.  With  this  cpecies  vein  V,  is  present  in 
both  fore  and  liiiid  wings. 

The    Banded   Footman,   Cistheiw  unijascia  (Cis-the'ne 
u-ni-fas'ci-a). — Tliis  little  beauty  (Fig.  398)  occurs  in  the 
^Vtlantic  States  from  New  York  to  Texas.  The 
fore  w  ings  are  lead-colored,  and  crossed  by  a 
Fig. 3g8  —Cittluiu  X^''^^^^^'  band,  which  extends  also  along  the  inner 
unifmMtta,      margin  to  the  base  of  the  wings.    The  hind 
wings  are  pink  except  the  apex,  which  is  lead-colored. 
There  is  much  variation  in  the  width  of  the  yellow  band. 


Family  ZyG/ENID.<E  (Zy-gaen'i-d®). 

The  Zygcenids  {Zy-ga*mdi). 

These  moths  arc  most  easily  distinguished  from  the  allied 
families  that  are  rep- 
resented in  this  coun-  in, 
try  by  the  structure 
of  the  hiiid  winf;s. 
Here  we  find  the 
tendency  of  veins  II 
and  III  to  coalesce 
carried  to  the  great- 
est extreme,  aiey 
beinj^'  joined  clear 
to  the  margin  of  the 
wing  (Fig.  399);  oc- 
casionally forms  are 
found  in  which  the 
tips  of  these  two 
veins  are  separate  for 
a  short  distance  near 

the  apex  of  the  wing;  399— Winus  of  CUnucka  virgtmua. 

and  usually  they  are  separated  for  a  short  distance  near  the 
base  oi  the  wing,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  some  of  the  more 
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specialized  forms,  as  Cosmosoma  (Fig.  400),  the  hind  wings 
are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the  branches  of  radius  and 
cubitus  coalesce  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

To  the  first  division  of  this 
family  belong  a  small  number 
of  bluish-black  or  brown  moths 
which  have  more  or  less  vermilion 
or  yellow  on  the  head,  prothorax, 

and  patagia.  These  moths  are  of  medium  size,  expanding 
from  one  and  one  fifth  to  two  inches.  Tin*  dull  color  of  the 
wings  is  usually  relieved  b>-  the  bright  color  of  the  head  and 
patagia,  and  by  a  layer  of  blue  scales  covering  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  ;  but  in  some  species  these  are  wanting.  The 
larvx  feed  on  grasses.  Some  of  them  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Arctiida:  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  habits, 
being  thickly  clothed  witli  hair;  they  also  spin  cocoons  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Arctiids.   Our  common  forms  represent  two 


FiC  401.— CYrii«(Aa  vtrgimici. 


PlO.  403  "—Sie^u/ulvicollis. 


genera,  CUnueha  (Cte-nu'cha)  and  Scepsis  (Scep'sis).  In  the 
East  we  have  only  a  single  species  of  each  of  these  genera, 
Ctenucha  vnrgiuica  (C.  vir-gin'i-ca),  which  is  represented  by 
Figure  401,  and  Scepsis  fuhicoUis  (S.  ful-vi-col'lis),  repre- 
sented by  Figure  402. 

The  second  division  of  the  family 
includes  a  much  larger  number  and  a 
much  greater  variety  of  forms.  Our 
most  common  species  is  Lycomorpha 
pholtts  (Ly-co-mor'pha  pho'lus).  This  is  black  with  the 
basal  half  of  the  fore  wings  and  the  basal  third  of  the  hind 


Fic.  403  —Lycomorfha 
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winces  yellow  (Fig.  403).  A  variety  of  this  species  occurs  in 
California  in  which  the  lighter  parts  of  the  wings  arc  pinkish 
instead  of  yellow.  These  moths  occur  in  stony  places, 
where  the  larva;  feed  on  lichens  growing  on  rocks. 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  our  country  and  in  the 
regions  south  of  that,  there  occur  hiL:;hly  specialized  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  in  which  the  hmd  wings  are  greatly  re- 
duced in  size,  and  the  veins  of  the  hind  wings  coalesce  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  some  of  these  forms  the  discal  por- 
tion  of  the  wings  bears  but  few  if  any  scales,  i osinosoma 
auge  (Cos-mo-so'ma  au'gc)from  Florida  ( I*'ig.  4CX))  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  these.  In  this  species  the  body  and  legs  are 
bright  red,  with  the  head,  end  of  abdomen, and  a  dorsal  band 
blue-black ;  the  veins  and  borders  of  the  wings  are  also  black. 

Family  i  iiVkiDIDiE  (Thy-rid'i-dai). 

The  Windouhwingid  Moths. 

These  little  moths  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  presence 
of  curious  white  or  yellowish  translucent  spots  upon  the 
wings ;  it  is  these  spots  that  suggests  the  nanie  Window- 
winged  Moths  for  the  family. 

In  this  family  the  antennx  are  either  strictly  filiform  or 

slightly  thickened  in  the  middle ; 
the  ocelli  are  wanting ;  the  palpi 
project  horizontally,  and  are 
somewhat  longer  than  the  head ; 
and  the  maxills  are  strongly 
developed.  The  venation  of  the 
wings  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  families  of  moths,  in  that 
all  five  branches  of  radius  of  the 
fore  wings  are  preserved  and  arise 
from  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  404).* 
Fig.    -wingfPfWj^r*  ^  similar  type  of  venation  is 

*  In  a  single  genus  of  the  Pyromorphida:,  Triprocris  (p.  227,  Fig.  26S  . 
alS  the  branches  of  ladius  arise  from  the  discal  celt. 
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possessed  by  the  Skippers  (Hespcrina);  but  the  Window- 
winged  Moths  differ  from  the  Skippers  in  having  a  well- 
developed  frenulum. 

The  early  stages  of  our  species  are  not  known ;  but  the 
larva  of  a  European  species  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  Cle- 
matis, which  it  rolls  like  a  Tortricid.  This  larva  is  said  to 
appear  like  that  of  a  Chrysomelid  beetle.  It  descends  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  makes  a  dense  silken  cocoon, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  grains  of  sand. 

The  most  common  representative  of  this  family  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  is  the  Spotted  Thyris,  Thyris 
tnaculata  (Thy'ris  mac-u-la'ta).     This  species 
(Fig.  405)  is  browm'sh  black,  sprinkled  with  rubt-  ^^^j^^ 
yellow  tlots;  tlic  outer  margin  of  the  wings,  ^^K^F 
especially  of  the  hind  wings,  is  deeply  scalloped,  ^Ki^^o^Thft-it 
with   the   edL^es   of  the  indentations    white.  mm.m/ats. 
There  is  on  each  wing  a  tratislucent  white  spot;  that  of 
the  hind  wing  is  larger,  kidiiey-sha])ed,  and  almost  divided 
in  two.    This  species  occurs  also  in  tlic  West,  as  there  are 
specimens  from  Montana  in  the  Cornell  University  collection. 
The  Mournful  Thyris,  Tkyru  luguhris  Thy'ris  lii-[;u'bris), 
is  a  larger  species  found  in  the  Southern 
States.    It  can  be  recognized  by  Figure  406. 
It  is  brownish  black,  marked  with  yellow, 
Fir,     ^Thfrb   and  with  the  translucent  spots  yellowish. 

Family  SphinciD/K  (Sphin'gi-dai). 
Thi  Hawk'niotlis  or  Sphinxes. 

Hawk-moths  are  easily  recognized  by  the  form  of  the 

body,  wings,  and  antennae.  The  body  is  very  stout  and  spin- 
el le-shaped  ;  the  wings  are  !ong»  narrow,  and  very  strong  ;  the 
antenna:  are  more  or  less  thickened  in  the  middle  or  towards 
the  tip,  which  is  frequently  curved  hack  in  the  fonn  of  a 
hook  :  rarely  the  anteiiiiie  are  pectinated.  The  suckiii,^  tuUe 
(maxilije)  is  usually  very  long,  being  in  some  instances  twice 
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as  long  as  the  body;  but  in  one  subfamily  it  is  short  and 
membranous.  When  not  in  use  it  is  closely  coiled  like  a 
watch-spring  beneath  the  head.  None  of  the  species  have 
ocelli. 

The  venation  of  the  wings  (Fig.  407)  is  quite  character- 
istic ;  the  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  presence  of  what 


Kic.  of  PU«ttth0tUim*  cwAwr. 


appears  to  be  a  cross-vein  between  subcosta  and  radius  of 
the  hind  wing.  Tliis  apparent  cross-vein  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  veins  II  and  III  are  thrown  together  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  vein  II  separates  and  joins  vein  I.  The  obvious 
presence  of  vein  I  in  the  hind  wings  is  unusual ;  but  it  occurs 
in  the  Psycliiche,  in  the  Hombycidne,  and  in  the  Anthrocerid^e 
(a  family  not  represented  in  our  fauna)  also.  This  basal  part 
of  vein  T  is  probably  preserved  in  other  cas<-<  w  here  it  appears 
to  be  the  base  of  vein  11.  Thus  in  CitJicrotiia  (Fig.  417)  there 
is  a  rudiment  of  the  so-called  cross-vein,  which  has  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  more  specialized  forms  of  the  family  to 
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which  this  genus  belongs.  In  the  Hawk-moths  the  frenu- 
lum is  usually  well  preserved,  but  in  a  few  it  is  wanting  or 
rudimetitary.  In  many  genera  vein  III,  of  the  fore  wings 
coalesces  with  vein  111,  to  its  tip,  so  that  vein  III  is  only 
four-branched. 

Some  of  the  Hawk-moths  are  small  or  of  medium  size  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  large.  They  have  the  most  powerful 
wings  of  all  Lcijitioptera.  Asa  rule  they  fly  in  the  twilight, 
and  have  the  habit  of  remaining  poised  over  a  flower  while 
extracting  the  nectar,  holding  themselves  in  tills  j^osition  by 
a  rapid  motion  of  the  wings.  This  attitude  and  the  whir  of 
the  vibrdting  wings  gives  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  hum- 
ming-birds, hence  they  are  sometimes  called  Humming-bird 
Moths  ;  but  they  are  more  often  called  Hawk-moths,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long,  narrow  wings  and  strong  flight. 

Of  all  the  beautifull}-  arra)'cd  Lepidoptcra  some  of  the 
Hawk-moths  are  the  most  truly  elegant.  There  is  a  high-bred 
tailor-made  air  about  their  clear-cut  wings,  their  closely  fitted 
scales,  and  their  quiet  but  exquisite  colors.  The  harmony  of 
the  combined  hues  of  olive  and  tan,  ochre  and  brown,  black 
and  yellow,  and  grays  of  every  conceivable  shade,  with  touches 
here  and  there  of  rose  color,  is  a  perpetual  joy  to  the  artistic 
eye.  They  seldom  have  vivid  colors  except  touches  of  yel- 
lo.v  or  pink  on  the  abdomen  or  hind  wings,  as  if  their  fas- 
tidious taste  allowed  petticoats  onl>'  of  brilliant  colors  always 
to  be  worn  beneath  quiet-toned  overdresses. 

The  larvae  of  the  Sphingidac  feed  upon  leaves  of  various 
plants  and  trees,  and  are  often  large  and  quite  remarkable 
in  appearance  (Fig.  408).  The  body  is  cylindrical  and 
naked  and  usually  has  a  horn  behind  near  the  end  of  the 
body  on  the  eighth  abdominal  segment.  Sometimes  instead 
of  the  horn  there  is  a  shiny  tubercle  or  knob.  We  cannot 
even  guess  the  use  of  this  horn,  unless  it  is  ornamental,  for 
it  is  never  provided  with  a  sting.  These  caterpillars  when 
resting  rear  the  front  of  the  body  up  in  the  air,  curl  the 
head  down  in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and  remain  thus 
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rigid  and  motionless  for  hours.  When  in  this  attitude  they  are 
supposed  to  resemble  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  and  so  tlic  typical 
genus  was  named  Sphinx  and  the  family  the  Spliingidae. 
But  we  think  they  deserve  the  name  independently  of  their 
habits  because  of  the  riddle  they  constantly  propound  to  us 
as  to  why  they  wear  this  horn  on  the  rear  end  of  the  body 
instead  of  on  the  head,  where  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  be  of 


Fig.  ^.—S/Aimjc  ekerti*^  larva. 

any  use  whatever  a.-^  a  horn.  These  caterpillars  are  usually 
of  some  shade  of  green  and  often  are  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  dia^^onal  stripes  alon^^  each  side. 

Most  species  pass  the  pupa  state  in  the  ground  in  simple 
cells  made  \n  the  earth  ;  some,  how  ever,  transform  on  the 
surface  of  the  c^round  in  imperfect  COCOOns  composed  of 
leavc>  fastened  together  with  silk. 

Nearly  one  hundred  species  of  Hawk-moths  occur  in 
this  country.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common 
ones. 
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The  Modest  Sphinx,  Marumba  modesta  (Ma-rum'ba 
x:io-cles'ta). — It  was,  probably,  the  quiet  olive  tints  in  which 
the  moth  is  chiefly  clothed  that  suggested  the  name  viodesta 
for  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Hawk-moths. 
The  body  and  basal  third  of  the  fore  wings  are  pale  olive  ; 
the  outer  third  of  the  fore  wings  is  a  darker  shade  of  the 
same  color  ;  while  the  middle  third  is  still  darker  (Fig.  409). 


Fig.  409  — -i/<ir«///Ai  Mtodtita. 

The  hind  wings  are  dull  carmine-red  in  the  middle  ;  there 
is  a  bluish-gray  patch  with  a  curved  black  streak  over  it 
near  the  anal  angle.  The  larva  feeds  on  poplar  and  cotton- 
wood.  When  full  grown  it  is  three  inches  long,  of  a  pale 
green  color,  and  coarsely  granulated,  the  granules  studded 
with  fine  white  points,  giving  the  skin  a  frosted  appearance. 

The  Twin-spotted  Sj)hinx,  Stiterini/ins  gciuinatits  C^vnt' 
rin'thus  gem-i-na'- 
tu.s). — This  exquis- 
itely colored  moth 
expands  about  two 
and  one  half  inches. 
The  thorax  is  gray 
with  a  velvety  dark 
brown  spot  in  the 
middle.  The  fore 
wings  are  gray,  with  a  faint  ro.sy  tint  in  some  specimens, 


Fig.  410.— Sm^r if/Am  geminiitMS. 
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and  tipped  and  banded  with  brown  as  shown  in  Figure 
410.  The  hind  wings  are  deep  carmine  at  the  middle,  and 
arc  bordered  witli  pale  tan  or  gray.  Near  the  anal  angle 
there  is  a  large  black  spot  in  which  there  is  a  pair  of  blue 
spots,  which  su^rested  the  name  geminatus.  The  larva 
feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  apple,  plum,  elm,  ash,  and  willow. 

Harris's  Sphinx,  ElUma  harrisii  (EMe'ma  har-ris'i-i). — 
This  sphinx  has  interested  us  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
habits  and  markings  of  its  larva  (Fig.  411).   It  feeds  upon 

the  foliage  of  pine,  and  is  colored  with 
alternating  green  and  white  longitudi- 
nal strips;  the  dorsal  stripe  is  green 
spotted  with  red.  It  has  a  way  of 
hanging  head  downward  in  a  pine  tas- 
sel that  conceals  it  entirely  from  the 
sight  of  all  but  very  sharp  eyes,  its 
stripes  giving  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  bunch  of  pine  leaves.  The  moth  ex- 
pands about  two  inches ;  it  is  gray  with 
the  fore  wings  marked  by  several  series 
of  small  brown  spots. 

The  Pen  marked  Sphinx,  Sphinx 
ehersis  (Sphinx  cher'sis). — ^This  moth  is 
of  an  almost  evenly  distributed  ashy- 
gray  color.  This  sombre  color  is  relieved 
somewhat  by  a  black  band  on  each 
side  of  the  abdomen,  marked  with  four 
or  five  white  transverse  bars ;  by  two 
dark  brown,  smoky  bands  which  cross 
F.O.  ,^^.-Kium^  A^rrMi,  the  hind  wings ;  and  by  a  series  of  black 
tarva.  dashes  on  the  fore  wings,  one  in  each 

cell  between  the  apex  of  the  wing  and  the  anal  vein.  These 
dashes  appear  as  if  drawn  casually  with  a  pen.  The  larva  (Fig. 
408)  is  not  uncommon  upon  ash  and  lilac;  it  is  greenish 
or  bluish  white  above,  and  darker  below ;  there  are  seven 
oblique  yellow  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  each  edged 
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above  with  dark  green.  When  disturbed  it  assumes  the 
threatening  attitude  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  Tomato-worm,  Pklegethontius  celeus  (Phleg-e-thon'. 
ti-us  ce'ie-us).  —  This  larva  is  the  best  known  of  all  our 
Sphinxes,  as  it  may  be  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
tomato,  tobacco,  or  potato  wherever  these  plants  are  grown 
in  our  country.  It  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  the 
larva  of  Sphinx  ckersis  (Fig.  408);  but  its  favorite  attitude 
is  with  the  fore  end  of  the  body  slightly  raised.  It  is  usu- 
ally green,  but  individuals  are  often  found  that  are  brown, 
or  even  black.  There  appear  at  frequent  intervab  in  the 
newspapers  accounts  of  people  being  injured  by  a  poison 
excreted  by  the  caudal  horn  of  this  larva;  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  stories.  The 
pupa  (Fig.  412)  is  often  ploughed  up  in  gardens,  and  attracts 
attention  on  account  of  ^  ^  r.^-^  . 


or  five  inches.  It  is  of  many  delicate  shades  of  ash-gray, 
marked  with  black  or  very  dark  gray ;  there  are  a  few  short 
black  dashes  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  some  irregular 
black  spots  edged  with  white  on  the  posterior  part ;  the 
abdomen  is  gray  with  a  black  middle  line,  and  five  yellow, 
almost  square  spots  along  each  side.  Each  of  these  spots  is 
bordered  with  black,  and  has  a  white  spot  abovo  and  be- 
low,  on  the  edge  of  the  segment.  The  hind  wings  are 
crossed  by  four  blackish  lines,  of  which  the  two  interme- 
diate are  zigzag. 

The  Tobacco-worm,  Phlegethontius Carolina  (Phleg-e-thon'* 
ti-us  car-o-li'na). — This  species  closely  resembles  the  preced- 
ing, and  the  two  are  often  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  larvx  have  similar  habits,  feeding  on  the  same  plants. 
But  the  moths  are  easily  distinguished.  This  species  is  brown* 


its  curious  tongue«case, 
which  is  free,  resembling 


The  moth  is  a  superb 
creature,  expanding  four 


the  handle  of  a  pitcher.  - 
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ish  gray  instead  of  ashy  gray  ;  at  the  end  of  the  discal  cell  of 
the  fore  wings  there  is  a  distinct  white  spot ;  and  the  two 
dark  bands  crossing  the  middle  of  the  hind  wings  are  not 
zigzag,  and  are  less  distinctly  separate;  often  they  are 
united  into  a  single  broad  band. 

The  Hog-caterpillar  of  the  Vine,  Ampehphaga  myron 
(Am-pc-lopli'a-ga  my'ron). — There  is  a  group  of  Hawk* 
moths  the  larvae  of  which  have  the  head  and  first  two 
thoracic  segments  small,  while  the  two  following  segments 
are  greatly  swollen.  These  larva?  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  fat  swine  have  been  termed  Hog-caterpillars;  and  the 
present  species,  which  is  common  on  grape,  has  been  named 
the  Hog-caterpillar  of  the  Vine.  It  is  a  comparatively 
small  species,  the  full-grown  larva  being  but  little  more 
than  two  inches  long.  There  is  a  row  of  seven  spots  varying 
in  color  from  red  to  pale  lilac,  each  set  in  a  patch  of  pale 


stripes.  This  larva  is  often  infested  by  Braconid  parasites ; 
and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  one  of  them  with  the 
cocoons  of  the  parasites  attached  to  it  (Fig.  413).  The 
pupa  state  is  passed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  within  a 
rude  cocoon  made  by  fastening  leaves  together  with  loose 
silken  threads.  The  adult  expands  about  two  and  one 
fourth  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  olive-gray,  with  a  curved, 
olive-green,  oblique  band  crossing  the  basal  third,  a  discal 
point  of  the  same  color,  and  beyond  this  a  large  triangular 
spot  with  its  apex  on  the  costa  and  its  base  on  the  inner 
margin. 

The  Pandorus  Sphinx,  Phihmpelus  pandarus  (Phi-lam'pe- 
lus  pan-do'rus). — ^This  magnificent  moth  expands  from  four 
to  four  and  one  half  inches.   The  ground-color  of  its  wings 


Flo.  ^^i—Am/th'/'/ta£^l  mj'.n,  Ivra  with 
cocoons  of  parasites. 


yellow,  along  the  middle  of 
the  back.  A  white  stripe  w  ith 
dark  green  margins  extends 
along  the  side  from  the  head 
to  the  caudal  horn,  and  be- 
low this  are  seven  oblique 
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is  pale  olive,  verging  in  some  places  into  gray  ;  the  markings 
consist  of  patches  and  stripes  of  dark,  rich  velvety  olive, 
sometimes  almost  black  (Fig.  414).  Near  the  inner  margins 
of  both  pairs  of  wings  the  lighter  color  shades  out  into  pale 
yellow,  which  is  tinged  in  places  with  delicate  rose-color. 


Fkc  414— AI/Aim>«/m»  ^mUruB. 


These  markings  show  a  harmony  of  contrasting  shades 
rarely  equalled  elsewhere  by  nature  or  art.  The  larva  is 
one  of  the  Hog-caterpillars.  It  feeds  ui)on  the  leaves  of 
Virginja-creeper.  When  young  it  is  pinkish  in  color,  and 
has  a  long  pinkish  caudal  horn ;  as  it  matures  it  changes  to 
a  reddish  brown,  and  tlic  horn  shortens  and  curls  up  like 
a  dog's  tail  and  finally  disappears,  leaving  an  eye-like  tuber- 
cle. The  caterpillar  has  on  each  side  six  cream-colored  oval 
spots,  enveloping  the  spiracles. 

The  White-lined  Sphinx,  DetlephUa  lineata  (Dci-leph'i-la 
lin-e-a'ta). — ^This  moth  can  be  easily  recognized  by  Figure 
415.  Its  body  and  fore  wings  are  olive-brown;  there  are 
three  parallel  white  stripes  along  each  side  of  the  thorax ; 
the  outer  one  of  these  extends  forward  over  the  eyes  to  the 

base  of  the  palpi ;  on  the  fore  wings  there  is  a  buflf  stripe 
extending  from  near  the  base  of  the  inner  margin  to  the 

apex»  and  veins  III^  to  IX  are  lined  with  white ;  the  hind 
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wings  are  black  with  a  central  reddish  band.  The  larva  is 
extremely  variable  in  color  and  markings.  It  feeds  on  many 
plants,  among  which  are  apple,  grape,  plum,  and  currant. 


Pig.  ^\^-~Dtitefkitm  litumtm. 

The  Thysbe  CIdar-wing,  Jliimiris  tJiysbe  (Hc-ina'ris 
tliys'be). — There  is  a  group  of  Hawk-moths  that  have  the 
middle  portion  of  the  wings  transparent,  resenibHtij;  in 
this  respect  the  Sesiidae  and  certain  Zy^^ainids;  but  tliey 

are  easily  recognized  as  Hawk- 
moths  by  the  form  of  tlie 
body,  wings,  and  antcniKc, 
One  of  the  more  common  uf 
these  is  tlie  Thysbe  Clear- 
wing  (Fig.  416).  The  scaled 
portions  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
dark  reddish  brown  ;  but  this 
P.C.  4.«.-//r-r-r^wv-*r.  ^^^^\^^  j.s  most  easily  distin- 
guished from  our  otlicr  common  species  by  a  line  of  scales 
dividing  the  discal  cell  lengthwise  and  representing  the  po- 
sition of  the  base  of  vein  V.  The  larva  of  this  species  feeds 
on  the  different  species  of  Viburnum^  the  snowbcrry,  and 
hawthorn. 

The  Ikimblebee  Hawk-motii,  Ht-iuaris  Jijfinis  {\\Q-mdi'v\s 
dif-fi  nis), — This  Clear-wing  appears  to  be  about  as  common 
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as  the  preceding,  and  resembles  it  somewhat.  It  lacks, 
however,  tiie  line  of  scales  in  the  discal  cell,  and  the  body 
is  more  nearly  yellow.  This  color  probably  suggested  the 
name  Bumblebee  liawk-moth,  given  to  this  insect  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago  by  Smitli  and  Abbot.  The  larv.i 
feeds  on  the  bush  honeysuckle  {Diervilla)  and  the  snow- 
berry  {Symphoricarpus), 

Supcrfamily  Saturniina  (Sa-tur-ni-i'na). 
The  Sainrniafts  (Sa-iur'm-ans), 

The  group  of  families  constituting  the  superfamily  Sa» 
tumiina  includes  the  largest  of  our  native  moths ;  in  fact 
nearly  all  of  our  very  large  moths  belong  to  it ;  but  it  also 
includes  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  moderate  size. 

These  moths  are  most  easily  distinguished  from  other 
moths  by  the  structure 

of  the  wings  (Fig.  417).  _  \nu, 

Herei  as  with  the  Skip- 
pers and  the  Butterflies, 
the  frenulum  is  lost  (or 
nearly  so  in  the  low- 
est family))  atid  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  greatly  ex- 
panded  humeral  angle 
of  the  hind  wing,  which, 
projecting  under  the 
fore  wing,  insures  the 
acthig  together  of  the 
two  in  flight  without  the 
aid  of  a  frenulum.  This 
losing  of  the  frenulum 
is  also  characteristic  of 
the  Lasiocampidae.  But 
the   Saturnians  differ 

,  •  .    *       »i     .        t     .  4«7-— Wmgn  of  Cither«mia  rtnUs. 

from  this  /amily  in  that 

vein  V,  arises  midway  between  radius  and  cubitus,  or  is 
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more  closely  united  to  radius  than  to  cubitus,  leavmg  the 
latter  apparently  three-branched  ;  while  in  the  Lasiocampidse 
cubitus  appears  to  be  four-branched. 

This  superfamily  includes  the  Bombycidae  which  are 
represented  in  this  country  only  by  the  Chinese  Silkworm 
and  three  families  of  native  moths.  These  can  be  separated 
by  the  following  table  : — 

A.  Vein  Va  of  the  fore  wings  arising  midway  beiween  veins  V,  and 

V».     p.  340   .  .   HOMHVCID.t. 

AA.  Vein  Va  of  the  fore  wings  arising  nearer  to  vein  Vi  than  to  vein 

Va. 

li.  Hind  wings  with  two  anal  veins. 
C.  Tlic  stalk  of  veins  Vj  and  Va  of  the  fore  wings  separating 
from  radius  before  the  end  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  420,  c.  v.). 

p.  342   Hemileucid.c. 

CC.  V'cin  Vi  of  the /<^/r  wings  separating  from  radius  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  discal  cell. 
D.  Veins  V|  and  Va  of  the  hind  wings  joined  to  radius  by  a  dis- 
tinct stalk  (Fig.  417,  c.  v.).    p.  343  Citheroxiid.c 

DD.  Vein  V,  and  Va  of  tiie  hind  wings  not  stalked  (Coloratiia). 

p.  350   SATUKNIID.t. 

BB.  Hind  wings  with  c)nly  one  anal  vein.    p.  350. . . S.\TUKNlIU-«. 

Family  BoMHYCID/E  (Bom-byc'i-dae). 

The  Siik-2vorm. 

The  Bombycidas  as  now  restricted  are  not  represented  in 

our  fauna ;  but  a  single 
species,  the  Silk-worm,  is 
frequently  bred  in  this 
country,  and  is  usually 
present  in  collections  of 
Lepidoptcra. 

The  Silk-worm,  Bovibyx 
mori  (Bom'byx   mo'ri). — 
The  moth  (Fig.  418)  is  of  a 
Fig.  4i8.-/f..»f<*> .  crcam-color  with   two  or 

three  more  or  less  distinct  brownish  lines*across  the  fore 
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wings  and  sometimes  a  faint  double  bar  at  ihe  end  of  the 
discal  cell.  The  head  is  small ;  the  antcnnre  are  pectinated 
broadly  in  both  sexes ;  and  the  ocelli,  palpi,  and  maxillae  * 
are  wanting.  The  abdomen  and  thorax  are  densely  clothed 
with  woolly  hair.  The  distinctive  feature  in  the  venation  of 
the  wings  (Fig. 419}  is  the  obvious  presence  of  vein  I  on  the 
hind  wings. 

The  usual  food  of  the  Silk-worm  is  the  leaf  of  the  mul- 
berry. Our  native  species,  however^  are  not  suitable.  The 
species  that  are 
most  used  are  the 
white  mulberry 
{Morns  alda)t  of 
which  there  are 
several  varieties, 
and  the  black  mul- 
berry {Morns  ni- 
gra); the  former  is 
the  better.  The 
leaves  of  osagc 
orange  {Maclura 
attraniiacd)  have 
also  been  used  as 
silk-worm  food  to  / 
a  considerable  ex- 
tent.  In  case  silk- 
worms hatch  in  the 
springbefore  either 
mulberry  or  osage- 
orangc  leaves  can 
be  obtained,  they 
may  be  quite  sue-  4i9>— Winet  of  Btmiyx  mcri. 

cessfully  fed,  for  a  few  days,  upon  lettuce -leaves. 

The  newly-hatched  larva  is  black  or  dark  gray,  and  is 
covered  with  long  stiff  hairs,  which  spring  from  pale-colored 
tubercles.    The  hairs  ajid  tubercles  are  not  noticeable  after 
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the  first  molt,  and  the  worm  hL-conics  hglUer  and  lighter, 
until  in  the  last  larval  period  it  is  of  a  cream-white  color. 
Tlieie  is  a  j)romiiient  tubercle  on  the  back  of  the  eighth  ab- 
dominal sci;nu  111,  resembling  those  borne  by  certain  larva; 
of  the  Sphin<^itia-. 

There  are  niaii\'  special  treatises  on  this  insect,  some  of 
which  should  be  consulted  by  any  one  intending  to  raise  silk- 
worms. 


Family  Hemileucid^  (Hem-i-leu'ci-dae). 

The  HemiUudds  (Hem-i-itu'cids), 

This  is  a  small  family  containing  rather  large  and  con- 
spicuously marked  insects.  The  antenniE  are  broadly  pec- 
tinated in  the  males  and  narrowly  so  or  nearly  serrate  in  the 

females.  Tliere  is  only  a 
.single  pair  of  teeth  to  eacli 
sei^nient  of  the  antenna;. 
Tile  thorax  and  abdomen 
are  usually  thickly  clotiied 
with  long  woolly  hair;  but 
in  .some  species  the  cloth- 
hv^  of  the  antenniE  is  less 
woolly  and  more  scale-like. 
As  to  the  win<;s,  tiie  frenu- 
lum is  wantiui^,  the  humer- 
al anc^le  of  the  liind  wini^s 
being  largely  develoj)ed 
(Fig.  420):  and  in  both 
fore  and  hind  wings  veins 
V,  and  V,  are  joined  to 
radius  by  a  common  stalk. 

Our  best-known  repre- 
sentative is  the  Maia-moth, 
Hemilcuca  maia  (Hem-i-leu'ca  ma'i-a).  In  this  species  (Fig. 
421)  the  wings  are  thinly  scaled,  sometimes  semi-transparent ; 


Fig  4ao.-  Wings  of  HfH!iitHi.a  waui. 
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they  are  black  with  a  common  white  band  near  their 


armed  on  each  segment  with  large  branching  sj)ines.  This 
•species  pertains  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  ;  but 
there  are  several  western  species  belonging  to  the  genus. 

In  the  West  there  occur  also  two  species  of  the  genus 
Pstudoliazis  (Pseu-do-ha'zis  I.  These  are  P.  /tern  (P.  he'ra),  in 
which  the  ground-color  of  the  wings  is  white  (Plate  IV),  and 
P.  ti^ianfcrina  (P.  eg-Ian-tc-ri'na),  in  which  the  ground-color 
is  brown.  Both  species  are  spotted  and  striped  with  black. 
In  each  the  abdomen  is  ringed  with  black;  there  is  a  large 
discal  spot  on  each  wing,  which  frequently  has  a  white  center 
due  to  white  scales  borne  by  the  discal  vein.  The  base  of 
the  wings  is  dusky.  There  is  a  transverse  band  at  the  end 
of  the  basal  third,  which  is  sometimes  wanting  on  the  hind 
wings;  and  a  broader,  wavy,  transverse  band  crossing  both 
wings  at  the  end  of  the  basal  two  thirds  ;  and  on  eacii  wing 
there  is  a  series  of  six  or  seven  triangular  black  spots  situ- 
ated on  the  ends  of  the  veins,  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
wing.  It  should  be  said  that  both  in  the  ground-color  and 
in  the  markings  these  two  forms  vary  much  ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  they  are  merely  varieties  of  one  species. 

Family  ClTHERONTfDiS  (Cith-e-ro-ni'i-da). 

T/te  Royal-moths. 
The  Royal-moths  are  stout-bodied  and  hairy,  with  sunken 
heads  and  strong  wings.    The  species  are  of  medium  or  large 


Pk}.  ^M.—lt«mil*m€»  maim. 


middle;  and  the  discal 
veins  are  usually  white 
and  broadly  bordered  with 
black.  There  are  great 
variations  in  the  width  of 
the  white  band  on  the 
wings.  The  larva  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  oak  ;  it  is 
brownish  black,  with  a  lat- 
eral yellow  stiipc;  and  is 
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size,  some  of  them  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  largest  of  our 
moths.  The  most  obvious  cliaracter  limiting  this  family  is 
tiie  structure  of  the  antennae  of  the  male.  These  agree  with 
tiiose  of  tlie  Saturniida;  ia  having  two  j)airs  of  teeth  to  each 
segment,  but  differ  in  being  pectinated  fur  only  a  little  more 
than  half  their  length.  These  moths  also  differ  from  most 
Saturniidae  in  having  two  anal  veins  in  the  hind  wings.  Al- 
though the  antenn.e  of  tlie  male  are  broadly  pectuiated, 
those  of  the  female  are  filiform.  The  palpi  and  niaxiihe  are 
very  small.    The  thorax  and  abdomen  are  densely  clothed 


Fig. 4^.->WiDBS of  Amiittm  wn'rjgim/' 


PiG»  43S.— Wing!  of  CHktfWtia.  rtgalit 

with  long  hair.s.  The  wings  are  strong,  with  prominent  veins. 
The  frenulum  is  wanting,  and  the  humeral  angle  of  the  hind 
wings  is  very  largch'  developed.  In  the  fore  wings  vein  V, 
arises  from  the  discal  vein  (Figs.  422,  423). 

The  larva:-  are  armed  with  horns  or  spines,  of  which 
those  on  the  second  thoracic  segment,  and  sometimes  also 
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those  on  the  third,  are  long  and  curved.  These  caterpillars 
eat  the  leaves  of  forest-trees,  and  go  into  the  ground  to  trans- 
form, which  they  do  without  making  cocoons.  The  rings  of 
the  pupa  bear  little  notched  ridges,  the  teeth  of  which,  to- 
gether with  some  strong  prickles  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body,  assist  it  in  forcing  its  way  upwards  out  of  the  earth. 

This  is  a  small  family  ;  it  is  not  represented  in  Europe, 
and  less  than  twenty  species  are  known  to  occur  in  this 
country.    The  more  common  ones  are  the  following : — 

Tlie  Rcgal-moth,  Citheronia  rvga/is  (Cith-c-ro'ni-a  re  ga'- 
lis). — This  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  Royal- 
moths  (1'  ig.  424).  The  fore  wings  are  olive-colored,  spotted 
witli  yellow,  and  with  the  veins  heavily  bordered  with  red 
scales.  The  hind  wings  arc  or.iugc-red,  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  witli  a  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  band  outside  the 
middle  olive.     Tiie  win^^s  exjjaiid  from  four  to  >ix  mehcs. 

When  fully  j^towii  the  larva  measures  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length.  It  is  our  largest  caterpillar,  and  can  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  very  long  spiny  lionis  with  which 
it  is  armed.  Those  of  the  mesothorax  and  metatiiorax  are 
much  longer  than  the  others.  Of  these  there  are  four  on 
each  segment;  the  intt.uiediate  ones  measure  about  three 
fifths  inch  in  length.  Tliis  larva  feeds  on  various  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  Imperial-moth,  Basilona  imperialis  (Bas-ido'na  im- 
pe-ri-a'lis).  —  This  moth  rivals  the  preceding  species  in 
size,  cxpanditig  from  four  to  five  and  one  half  inches.  It 
is  sulphur-yellow,  banded  and  speckled  with  purplish  brown. 
The  full-grown  larva  (,Fig.  425)  measures  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length.  It  is  thinly  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  and  bears  prominent  spiny  horns  on  the  second  and 
third  thoracic  segments.  In  the  early  larval  stac^cs  these 
thoracic  horns  are  very  long  and  spiny,  resembling  those  of 
the  larva  of  the  Regal-moth.  The  larva  feeds  on  hickory 
butternut,  and  other  forest-trees. 

The  Two-colored   Royal-moth,  Sphingicampa  bicolor 
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(Sphin-gi-cam'pa  bi'co  lor). — In  tliis  species  the  upper  side 
of  tlie  fore  wings  and  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  are 
yellowish  brown,  speckled  with  black.  The  under  side  of  the 
fore  wings  and  the  upper  side  of  the  hind  wings  are  to  a  con- 


FiG.  ^^—BmsUtnm  imptrimth,  Iwa. 


siderable  extent  pink.  There  is  usually  a  dark  discal  spot 
on  the  fore  wings,  upon  which,  especially  in  the  males,  tliere 
may  be  two  white  dots.  This  species  is  more  common  in 
the  Southern  States  than  in  the  North.  The  expanse  of 
wings  in  the  male  is  two  inches;  in  the  female,  two  and  one 
half  inches.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Honey- 
locust  and  of  the  Kentucky  Cofi[ee«tree. 

(An-i-so'ta). — To  the  genus  Anisota  belong  three 
species  of  moths  that  occur  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
These  moths  are  dark  yellow,  purplish  red,  or  brownish  in 
color,  and  agree  in  having  the  fore  wings  marked  with  a 
white  discal  dot.  The  larvs  feed  on  the  leaves  of  oak ;  they 
are  more  or  less  striped  and  are  armed  with  spines.  These 
insects  hibernate  as  pupae. 

In  determining  these  moths  the  student  should  remem- 
ber that  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  may  differ  more 
in  appearance  than  do  individuals  of  different  species  but  of 
the  same  sex.  The  sexes  can  be  distinguished,  as  already 
indicated,  by  the  antennae.  The  three  species  can  be  sepa- 
'  rated  as  follows : — 
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Tlic  Rosy-stripcci  Oak-wonn,  Anisota  lirginiensis  \  .\.  vir- 
gin-i-cn'sis). — Tlic  wings  of  tlie  female  arc  purpli.sli  red, 
blended  with  ochre-ycUow  ;  they  arc  very  thiiil\-  scaled,  and 
consequently  almost  transparent  ;  and  are  not  speckled  with 
small  dark  spots  (Fig.  426).    The  wings  of  the  niale  are 


purplish  brown,  with  a  lar<]^e  transparent  space  on  the  middle 
(Fig.  427).  The  larva  is  of  an  obscure  gray  or  greenish  color, 
with  dull  brownish  yellow  or  ros\-  strijjes,  and  with  its  skin 
rough  with  small  white  warts.  There  is  a  row  of  short  spines 
on  each  segment,  and  two  long  spines  on  the  mesothorax. 

The  Orange-striped  Oak-worm,  Anisotci  soiatoria  (A.  sen- 
a-to'ri-al. — The  wings  of  the  female  are  more  thicklv  scaled 
than  in  the  preceding  sjjecies  and  are  sprinkled  with  numer- 
ous blackish  dots  ;  in  otiier  respects  the  two  are  quite  similar 
in  coloring.  The  male  differs  from  that  of  A.  viri:^inii'nsis 
in  lacking  the  large  transparent  space  on  the  middle  of  the 
wings.  The  larva  is  black,  with  four  orange-yellow  stripes 
on  the  back  and  two  along  each  side;  its  spines  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

The  Spiny  Oak-worm,  Anisota  stigma  (A.  stig'ma). — The 
female  closely  resembles  that  of  A.  soiato)  ia  ;  and  as  both 
species  are  variable  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
to  which  a  given  specimen  belongs.  In  A.  stigma  the  wings 
are  rather  darker  and  have  a  greater  number  of  blackish  spots, 
and  the  hind  wings  are  furnished  with  a  middle  band  which 
is  heavier  and  more  distinct  than  in  A.  sanatoria.  The  male 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  two  species  in  quite  closely  • 


Ptc.  4^f. "-Amistia  virgimihuit^ 

male. 


KiG.  A  nisf>t.i  -  trginifntis,  female. 
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resembling  the  female  in  colonn<j,  and  in  having  the  wings 
speckled.  The  larva  differs  from  the  other  species  of  Ani- 
sota  in  having  long  spines  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  third 
thoracic  and  each  abdominal  segment  in  addition  to  the 
much  longer  spines  on  the  mesothorax.  It  is  of  a  bright 
tawny  or  orange  color,  with  a  dusky  stripe  along  its  back 
and  dusky  bands  along  its  sides. 

The  Rosy  Dryocampa,  Dryocampa  ruhicunda  (Dry-o- 
cim'pa  ru-bi-cun'da). — The  wings  of  this  moth  (Kig.  428) 
are  pale  yellow,  banded 
with  rose-color.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  color  varies 
greatly  in  different  speci- 
mens. In  some  the  pink 
of  the  fore  wings  predomi- 
nates, the  yellow  being  re- 
duced to  a  broad  disc.il 
band,  while  in  one  variety         ''  '^  «.8.-/v^...,./..  ruhUunJa. 

the  ground-color  is  yellowish  white  and  the  pink  is  reduced 
to  a  shade  at  the. base  and  a  narrow  stripe  outside  the  mid- 
dle. The  hind  wings  may  be  entirely  yellow,  or  may  have  a 
pink  band  outside  the  middle.  The  expanse  of  wings  in 
the  male  is  one  and  one  half  to  one  and  three  fourths  inches ; 
in  the  female,  two  inches  or  more. 

The  larva  of  this  species  is  known  as  the  Green-striped 
Maple-worm,  and  is  sometimes  a  serious  pest  on  soft-maple 
shade-trees.  It  measures  when  full  grown  about  one  and 
one  half  inches.  It  is  pale  yellowish  green,  striped  above 
with  eight  very  light,  yellowish-green  lines,  alternating  with 
seven  of  a  darker  green,  inclining  to  black.  There  are  two 
prominent  horns  on  the  second  thoracic  segment,  and  twc 
rows  of  spines  on  each  side  of  the  boily,  one  above  and  one 
below  the  spiracles.  And  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdomi- 
nal segments  there  are  four  prominent  dorsal  spines.  The 
species  is  one-  or  two-brooded,  and  winters  in  the  pupa 
state. 
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Family  Saturniid^  (Sat-ur-ni'i-dae), 

The  Giani  St/Jk-worms. 

The  large  size  of  the  members  of  the  Saturniidae,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  cocoons  of  most  of  the  species  can  be 
collected,  render  them  well  known  to  every  beginner  in  the 
study  of  entomology.  The  family  includes  our  larf^cst  lepi- 
dopterous  insects;  and  all  of  thr  species  Icnown  to  us  arc 
above  tncdiuin  size.  They  aic  ^tout-bodied,  hairy  moths, 
with  more  or  less  sunlven  heads,  aiui  strong,  wide  wings. 
They  may  be  distini^uished  from  the  Citheroniidre,  sonic 
of  which  rival  them  in  size,  b\-  the  toiiii  of  the  antennae  of 
the  males,  and  by  tiie  fact  that  e.\cej)t  in  the  lowest  genus, 
Coloraduif  which  is  a  rare  insect  from  the  far  West,  the 

hiiul    wings   are  furnished 
ti  "ij"|>         with   uidy  one  inner  vein. 

J*^  The  adults  tly  at  night,  and 
in,  are  attr.icted  by  lights. 

The  head  is  small  and 
deeply  sunken  in  the  tiiorax; 
the  antenna;  are  either  fili- 
form or  pectinated  in  the 
females,  but  always  pecti- 
nated in  the  males ;  and  the 
pectinations  extend  to  the 
tip.  Where  the  antenna:  of 
both  sexes  are  pectinated, 
the  males  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  larger  size  of 
tneir  antennai.  The  paipi 
are  small,  and  the  maxillae 
but  little  developed,  often 
obsolete. 

The  thorax  is  densely  clothed  with  hair.  The  wings  are 
broad,  and  are  often  furnished  with  transparent,  window- 
like spots.    The  frenulum  is  wanting.    The  humeral  angle 


PiO.  ^a^.'^Wiog*  of  Samia  cterw^iu* 
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of  the  hind  wing  is  largely  developed,  and  is  usually  strength- 
ened by  a  deep  furrow,  the  bottom  of  which  is  sometimes 
thickened  so  as  to  appear  like  a  humeral  vein  (Fig.  429). 

The  larvse  live  exposed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 
they  are  more  or  less  armed  with  tubercles  and  spines,  and 
are  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  lai^e  size.  They 
transform  within  silken  cocoons,  which  are  usually  very 
dense,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  utilized  by  man.  These 
cocoons  are  often  attached  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are 
sometimes  inclosed  in  a  leaf.  They  can  be  easily  collected 
during  the  winter  months,  and  the  adults  bred  from  them. 

The  following  species  are  those  that  the  young  student 
is  most  likely  to  find  : — 

The  lo-motli,  Auiouicris  io  (Au-tom'e-ris  i'o). — This 
is  the  most  common  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  family. 
The  female  is  represented  by  Figure  430.    In  this  sex  the 


Fiul  \yt—Amt0mtri*  h. 


ground-color  of  the  fore  wings  is  pur|)lish  red.  The  male 
differs  greatly  i^y|ppcarance  from  the  female,  being  some- 
what smaller  deep  yellow  color,  but  it  can  be  easily 
recognized  by  i^^neral  resemblance  to  the  female  in  other 
respects. 

The  larva  is  one  that  the  student  should  learn  to  recog- 
nize in  order  that  he  may  avoid  handling  it ;  for  it  is  armed 
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witli  Spines  the  prick  of  which  is  venomous  (Fig.  431).  It 

is  green,  with  a  broad 
brown  or  reddish  stripe, 
edged  below  with  white, 
on  each  side  of  the  abdo. 
men.  The  spines  are 
¥xo.AZ^,-AHi0m^io,\u^^.  tipped  with  black. 

The  Polyphemus-moth.  Telca  polyphemus  (Te'le  a  pol-y- 
phe'mus).— This  is  a  yellowish  or  brownish  moth  with  a 
window-like  spot  in  each  wing.  There  is  a  gray  band  on 
the  costal  margin  of  the  fore  wings  ;  and  near  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  both  pairs  of  wings  there  is  a  dusky  band,  edged 


Fio.  4j.'.— TV/^ii  f>0lyph*mMM,  larva. 


without  witii  pink ;  the  fore  wings  arc  crossed  by  a  broken 
dusky  or  reddish  line  near  the  base,  edged  within  with  white 
or  pink.  The  transparent  spot  on  each  wing  is  divided  by 
the  discal  vein,  and  encircled  by  yellow  and  Black  rings. 


Plate  V. 
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On  the  hind  wings  the  black  surrounding  the  transparent 
spot  is  much  widened,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the 
wing,  and  is  sprinkled  with  blue  scales.  The  wings  expand 
from  five  to  six  inches. 

The  larva  (Fig.  432)  feeds  on  oak,  butternut,  bassuood, 
elm,  maple,  apple,  plum,  and  other  trees.  When  full  grown 
it  measures  three  inches  or  more  in  length.  It  of  a  light 
green  color  with  an  oblique  yellow  line  on  each  side  of  each 
abdominal  segment  except  the  first  and  last ;  the  last  segment 
is  bordered  by  a  purplish-brown  V-shaped  mark.  The 
tubercles  on  the  body  are  small,  of  an  orange  color  ivith  me- 
tallic reflections.  The  co> 
coon  (Fig.  433)  is  dense 
and  usually  enclosed  in  a 

leaf ;  it  can  be  utilized  for    '  ^  W^"^^ W^^j^r^^^^" 
the  manufacture  of  silk.       ^  r^r  iL^--????^  vfe 
When  the  adult  is  ready 
to  emerge,  it  excretes  a 
fluid  which  softens  the 
cocoon  at  one  end,  and  Fiu  433.-7>/«  a«6'/*'«»«*. 

breaking  the  threads  it  makes  its  exit  through  a  large  round 
hole. 

The  Luna  Moth,  Tropcea  liina  {Tro-pa;'a  lu'na). --This 
magnificent  moth  is  a  great  favorite  with  amateur  collectors 
(Plate  V}.  Its  wings  are  of  a  delicate  light  green  color,  with 
a  purple-brown  band  on  the  costaof  the  fore  wings;  there  is 
an  eye-like  spot  with  a  transparent  center  on  the  discal 
vein  of  each  wing;  and  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings  is 
greatly  prolonged.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  wal- 
nut, hickory,  and  other  forest-trees.  It  measures  when  full 
grown  about  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  pale  bluish  green 
with  a  pearl-colored  head.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  stripe  along 
each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  transverse  yellow  line  on  the 
back  between  each  two  abdominal  segments.  The  cocoon 
resembles  that  of  the  preceding  species  in  form,  but  is  very 
thin,  containing  but  little  silk. 
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The  Promethea  Moth.  Ca//osamia/>ro/w//ica {Ca.\'\o-sa.'m\'A 
pro-me'the-a). — This  is  the  most  common  of  the  Giant  Silk- 
worms.  The  wings  of  the  female  (Fig.  434)  are  light  reddish 


Fi<i.  ^n.—Callotitmia  promethta^  female. 


brown  ;  the  transverse  line  crossing  the  middle  of  the  wings  is 
whitish,  bordered  within  with  black  ;  the  outer  margin  of  the 
wings  is  clay-colored,  and  each  wing  bears  an  angular  discal 
spot.  The  discal  spots  vary  in  size  and  distinctness  in  different 
specimens.  The  male  differs  so  greatly  from  the  female  that 
it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  distinct  species.  It  is  black- 
ish, with  the  transverse  lines  very  faint,  and  with  the  discal 
spots  wanting  or  very  faintly  indicated.  The  fore  wings  also 
differ  markedly  in  shape  from  those  of  the  female,  the  apex 
being  much  more  distinctly  sickle  shaped.  The  larva  when 
full  grown  measures  two  iiiches  or  more  in  length.  It  is  of 
a  clear  and  pale  bluish-green  color;  the  legs  and  anal  shield 
are  yellowish  ;  and  the  body  is  armed  with  longitudinal  rows 
of  tubercles.  The  tubercles  are  black,  polished,  wart-like 
elevations,  excepting  two  each  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  segments,  which  are  larger  and  rich  coral-red,  and 
one  similar  in  size  to  these  but  of  a  yellow  color  on  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment.    This  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves 
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of  a  large  proportion  of  our  common  fiuit  and  forest  trees; 
but  we  have  found  it  more  .frequently  on  wild  cherry  and 
ash  than  on  others.  The  cocoons  can  be  easil)*  collected 
during  the  winter  from  these  trees.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
obtain  fresh  specimens  of  the  moths,  which  will  emerge  from 
the  cocoons  in  the  spring  or  early  summer.  The  cocoon 
(Fig.  435)  is  interesting  in  structure.  It  is  greatly  elongated 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  leaf,  the 
petiole  of  which  is  securely  fast- 
ened to  the  branch  by  a  band 
of  silk  extending  from  the  co- 
coon ;  thii«?  the  leaf  and  enclosed 
cocoon  hang  iii)on  the  tree 
throuLjhuut  the  winter.  i\t  the 
upper  end  of  the  cocoon  there 
is  a  conical  valve  like  arrange- 
ment which  allows  the  adult  to 
emerge  without  the  necessity 
of  making  a  hole  through  the 
cocoon.  This  structure  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  cocoons  of  the 
moths  of  this  and  the  following 
genus. 

The  Angulifera  Moth,  Callo- 
samia  angulifera  (C  an-gu-!tf'e- 
ra). — This  is  a  somewhat  rare  in- 
sect which  so  closely  resembles 
the  Promethea  Moth  that  by 
many  it  is  considered  a  variet\ 
of  it.  Specimens  of  it  are  usu- 
ally a  little  larger  than  those  of 
C.  f^rovu'tJu  a,  and  the  transverse 
line  and  discal  spots  are  more 
ani^nlar.  The  most  important 
differences,  however,  are  pre- 
sented by  the  male,  which  quite  closely  resembles  the  female 


Fig.  435.— C«//«Mw/tf /rMvW4M,  cocoon* 
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of  the  Promethea  Moth  in  color  and  markings,  and  thus 
differs  decidedly  from  the  male  of  that  species. 

The  Cecropia  Moth,  Samia  cecropia  (Sa'mi-a  ce-cro'pi-a). — 
This  is  the  largest  of  our  Giant  Silk-worms,  the  wings  of  the 
adult  expanding  from  five  to  six  and  one  half  inches.  The 
ground  color  of  the  wings  is  a  grizzled  dusky  brown,  espe> 
cially  on  the  central  area.  The  wings  are  crossed  beyond  the 
middle  by  a  white  band,  which  is  broadly  margined  without 
with  red,  and  there  is  a  red  spot  near  the  apex  of  the  fore 
wing  just  outside  of  a  zigzag  line.  Each  wing  bears  near 
its  center  a  crescent-shaped  white  spot  bordered  with  red. 
The  outer  margin  of  the  wings  is  clay-colored.  The  larva 
is  known  to  feed  on  at  least  fifty  species  of  plants,  including 
apple,  plum,  and  the  more  common  forest  trees.  When  full 
grown  it  measures  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  and^is 
dull  bluish  green  in  color.  The  body  is  armed  with  six  rows 
of  tubercles,  extending  nearly  its  entire  length,  and  there  is 


other  dorsal  tubercles  are  yellow,  excepting  those  of  the  first 
thoracic  and  last  abdominal  segments,  which  with  the  lateral 
tubercles  are  blue ;  all  are  armed  with  black  bristles.  The 


an  additional  short  row  on  each 
side  on  the  ventral  aspect  of 
the  first  five  segments  follow- 
ing  the  head.  The  tubercles  on 
the  second  and  third  thoracic 
segments  are  larger  than  the 
others,  and  are  coral-red.  The 
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pupa  U  represented  by  Figure  436  and  the  cocoon  by  Figure 
437- 

The  Cecropia>inoth  occurs  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    In  the  far  West  its  place  is  taken  by 

very  closely  allied  forms,  which  are  supposed  to  be  distinct. 

In  these  the  «^round-color  of  the  wings  is  usually  a  reddish 
or  dusky  brown,  i  lie  form  occurrini;  in  Utah  and  Arizona 
is  Samia  gloveri  (S.  glov'er-i);  that  found  on  the  Facific 
coast  is  Samia  calijornica. 

The  Ailanthus-worni,  Philosamia  cynthia  (Phil-o-sa'mi-a 
cyn  thi-a),  is  an  Asiatic  species  that  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  It  has  become  a  pest  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
where  it  infests  the  Ailanthus  shade-trees.  The  moth  differs 
from  all  our  native  species  of  this  family  in  having  rows  of 
tufts  of  white  hairs  on  the  abdomen.  The  cocoon  resembles 
that  of  the  Promethea-moth. 

Family  Lacosomid^  (Lac-o^om'i-dse). 

The  Sack-bearing  Frmitlum  losers, 

This  family  so  far  as  is  now  known  includes  only  two 
species  that  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  both  of 
these  are  rare;  farther  south  several  other  species  occur. 
They  are  our  only  native  Frenulum-losers  that  retain  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  frenulum,  but,  as  in  the  sil)c-worm,  this  frenulum 
is  very  small  and  the  humeral  angle  is  greatly  expanded,  so 
it  is  probable  that  tlie  freuuhun  is  of  but  httlc  if  any  use 
(Fig.  438;.  It  was  the  presence  of  this  rudiment  tliat  fust 
suggested  to  tlie  writer  that  those  families  of  the  Lcj)itlc)p- 
tera  that  we  liave  termed  Frenulum-iosers  were  descended 
from  frenulum-bearing  ancestors. 

The  Lacosomida:  seem  to  be  the  sole  survivors  of  a  very 
distinct  line  of  descent.  In  many  respects  they  appear  to 
be  closely  allied  to  the  Saturniina,  especially  to  the  Bom- 
bycidse.  But  they  differ  markedly  both  in  the  structure  and 
in  the  habits  of  the  larvae ;  and,  too,  the  wings  of  the  adult* 
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although  at  first  sight  resembling  those  of  the  silk-worm,  are 

really  quite  different. 
In  the  coalescence  of 
the  branches  of  ra- 
dius of  the  fore  wings 
veins  III,  and  III, 
remain  separate, 
while  in  the  Satur- 
niina  tliese  are  the 
first  branches  to  coa- 
lesce. Aiui  in  the 
hind  wini;s  there  is 
no  indication  that 
vein  I  becomes  joined 
to  the  base  of  vein 
II  as  is  shown  to  be 
the  case  in  the  most 
generalized  Satur- 
niina  (Figs.  417  and 

419)- 

The  members  of 

this  family  in  the  lar- 
val state  feed  upon  leaves,  and  protect  themselves  by  mak- 
ing a  case  of  leaves  within  which  they  live  (Fig.  439). 


Fig.  438. — Wing^s  of  Cirirnus  ituUheimtrii. 


Fig.  439.— Caie  of  larva  of 


PlO.  440,— mfbMmfrii, 


Mclsheimer's  Sack-bearer,  Cinnnus  melshciim  rii  (Ci-cin'- 
nus  mels-hei-me'ri-i). — The  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  oak. 
The  adult  moth  (Fig.  440)  is  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  finely 
sprinkled  all  over  with  minute  black  dots;  there  is  a  small 
black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  discal  cell  of  the  fore  wings; 
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and  both  pairs  of  winjjs  are  crossed  by  a  narrow  blackish 
band.  This  species  is  quite  widely  distributed  ;  but  is  quite 
rare  in  most  places. 

The  other  representative  of  tins  family  found  in  the 
United  States  is  Lacos&ma  chiridota  (Lac-o-so'ma  chir-i-do  - 
ta).  This  species  is  even  more  rare  than  the  preceding;  it  is 
somewhat  smaller,  and  dark  yellowish  brown  in  color ;  but 
its  general  appearance  is  very  similar.  The  venation  of  the 
wings  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Cidnnus  except  that  vein 
VIII  of  the  hind  wing  is  wanting. 


Family  LASiocAMPiD.4i  (Las-i-o-cam'pi-dfie). 

The  Lasiocampids  (Las-i-(Mam'pids), 

This  family  intlLities  the  Tent  caterpillars  and  the  Lap- 
pet-caterpillars. The  adults  are  stout-bodied,  hairy  moths  of 
meciiuni  size.  The  antennae 
are  pectinated  in  both  sexes, 
and  are  from  one  fourth  to 
one  half  as  long  as  the  front 
wings;  the  teeth  of  the  an- 
tenna of  the  male  are  usU' 
ally  much  longer  than  those 
of  the  female.  The  ocelli  are 
wanting ;  and  the  palpi  are 
usually  short  and  woolly. 
But  the  most  di.stinctive  char- 
acteristic  is  found  in  the 
wings.  The  frenulum  is  want- 
ing, there  being  insteadt  as 
in  the  Saturniina,  a  larijely- 
expanded  humeral  an<:;Ie  of 
the  iiind  wiii^s.  But  these 
moths  differ  from  the  Satur- 
niina   in    having    cubitus   ap-         44«  -Wingi  ol  Cluioca»,pa  amtneama. 

parently  four-branched  and  in  having  the  humeral  angle 
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strengthened  by  the  development  of  some  extra  veins,  the 
humeral  l  eins  (Fig.  441,  //•  7'.).* 

The  larviE  of  the  Lasiocampids  feed  upon  the  foliage  of 
trees,  and  are  frequently  very  destructive. 

The  fan\ily  is  a  small  one,  less  than  thirty  North  Ameri- 
cati  species  being  known  to  entomologists.  Our  more  com- 
mon ones  represent  three  genera:  Ciisiocampa  {CW^A-o-c^m'- 
pa),  which  includes  the  Tent-caterpillars,  and  Phyllodcmia 
(Phyl-lo-dcs  ina)  and  Tolype  (Tol  y-pe),  which  include  the 
Lappet-caterpillars. 

There  are  several  species  of  Tent-caterpillars  in  this 
country.  Most  of  them  belong  to  tlie  r.icific  coast;  but 
two  are  common  in  the  East.  Of  these  the  most  com- 
mon one  is  the  Apple-tree  Tent  -  caterpillar,  C/isiocatnpa 
amerkana  (C.  a-mer-i-ca'na).  This  is  the  insect  that  bi-ikls 
large  webs  in  apple  and  wild  cherry  trees  in  early  spriii<^. 
Figure  442  represents  its  transformations.  The  moth  is  dull 
yellowish  brown  or  rocklish  brown,  with  two  transverse 
wliitish  or  pale  yellowish  lines  on  the  fore  winj^s.  The 
fii^ure  represents  a  male;  the  female  is  somewhat  larger. 
These  moths  appear  early  in  tiie  summer.  The  eggs  are 
soon  laid,  each  female  laying  all  lier  eggs  in  a  single  ring-like 
cluster  about  a  twig;  and  here  they  remain  unhatched  for 
about  nine  months.  This  cluster  is  covered  with  a  substance 
whicli  })rotects  it  during  the  winter.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
early  sjning,  at  the  time  or  jtjst  before  the  leaves  ap[)ear. 
The  larvx'  tiiat  liatch  early  feed  upon  the  unopened  buds 
till  the  Ica\  cs  expand.  The  larvre  are  social,  the  entire 
brood  that  hatch  from  a  cluster  of  eggs  keeping  together 
and  building  a  tent  in  which  they  live  when  not  feeding. 
The  figure  represents  a  specimen  in  our  collection.  In  this 
case  the  tent  was  begun  near  the  cluster  of  eggs.    But  usu- 

•So  far  as  wc  know,  humeral  veins  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Lepidoptera, 
although  in  many  butterfllm  vein  I  of  the  hind  wings  is  preserved  and 
appears  tike  a  humeral  vein.  The  humeral  veins  of  the  Lasiacampid«  do  n«it 
represent  any  of  the  primitive  velns«  but  are  developed  secondarily. 
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ally  the  larvae  soon  after  hatching  migrate  down  the  branch 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree  until  a  fork  of  considerable 
size  is  reached  before  they  begin  their  tent.  This  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  completed  tent  often  measures  two  feet  or  more 
in  length.  The  larvae  leave  the  nest  daily  in  order  to  feed  ; 
and  spin  a  silken  thread  wherever  they  go.    The  larvje  be- 


Fir..  443. — Clisiotaiiifit  .iwc/ /> .j  w.i,  egf>s,  lent,  larva,  cocoon>,  drul  adult. 


come  full  grown  early  in  June  ;  one  of  them  is  represented 
on  a  partially-eaten  leaf  in  the  figure.  When  ready  to 
transform  they  leave  the  trees  and  make  their  cocoons  in 
some  sheltered  place.  These  cocoons  are  quite  peculiar  in 
appearance,  having  a  yellowish  white  powder  mixed  with 
the  silk.    The  pupa  state  lasts  about  three  weeks. 

The  easiest  way  to  fight  this  pest  is  to  destroy  the  webs 
containing  the  larvae  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  spring. 
This  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the 
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afternoon,  or  on  a  cold  day,  when  the  larvae  are  not  scat- 
tered over  tile  tree  feeding. 

The  other  Eastern  species  of  this  genus  is  tlie  Tent-cater- 
pillar of  the  Forest,  Clisiocampa  disstria  (C.  dis  stri-a).  This 
species  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits.  It  is  more  apt, 
however,  to  feed  upon  forest-trees.  The  moth  differs  from 
C*  americana  in  having  the  oblicjuc  lines  on  the  wings  dark 
instead  of  light;  the  larva  differs  in  having  a  row  of  spots 
along  the  bad:  instead  of  a  continuous  narrow  line;  and 
the  egg-masses  differ  in  ending  squarely  instead  of  being 
rounded  at  each  end. 

The  more  common  specie;,  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  CiisiO' 
campa  cali/ornica,  whose  nests  may  be  found  on  oaks  in 
March  and  April,  and  Clisiocampa  constricta^  which  infests 
fruit-trees  later  in  the  season.  The  caterpillars  of  the  last- 
named  species  do  not  make  a  tent,  although  they  live  in 
colonics. 

1  he  larvae  of  Tolype  and  Phyiiodesma  are  remarkable  for 
having  on  each  side  of  each  segment  a  little  lappet  or  flat 
lobe ;  from  these  many  long  hairs  are  given  out,  forming  a 
fringe  to  the  body.  When  at  rest  the  body  of  the  larva  is 
flattened,  and  the  fringes  on  the  sides  are  closely  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  limb  on  which  the  insect  is.  Thus  all  ap- 
pearance of  an  abrupt  elevation  is  obliterated ;  the  colors 
of  these  larvae  are  also  protective,  resembling  those  of  the 


The  genus  Tolype  includes  only  two  common  North 


which  is  on  the  thorax  is  composed  of  erect  scales ;  the  cau- 


bark. 


FlO  44).— TSiOf/rw/Mb. 


American  species;  both  of  these 
occur  in  the  East.  The  more  com- 
mon of  the  two  is  the  Velleda 
Lappet,  Tolype  velleda  (Tol'y-pe 
velie-da).  The  body  of  the  moth 
is  milk-white,  with  a  large  black- 
ish spot  on  the  middle  of  its  back 
(Fig.  443).    That  part  of  this  sj)ot 
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dal  part,  of  recumbent  hairs.  The  wings  are  dusky  gray, 
crossed  by  white  lines  as  shown  in  tlie  figure.  The  figure 
represents  the  male  ;  the  female  is  much  larger.  The  moths 
are  found  in  August  and  September.  The  larva  feeds  upon 
the  leaves  of  apple,  poplar,  and  syringa.  Its  body  is  bluish 
gra>%  with  many  faint  longitudinal  lines ;  and  across  the  back 
of  the  last  thoracic  segment  there  is  a  narrow  velvety-black 
band.  The  larva  reaches  maturity  during  July.  The  cocoon 
is  brownish  gray,  and  is  usually  attached  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  on  which  the  larva  has  fed. 

The  second  species  of  this  genus  is  known  as  the  Larch 
Lappet,  Tofype  /aricis{T,  lar'i-cis).  This  is  a  smaller  species, 
the  females  being  about  the  size  of  the  male  of  the  preced- 
ing species,  and  the  males  expanding  only  about  one  and 
one  fourth  inches.  The  wings  of  the  females  are  marked 
much  like  those  of  T.  vclledn,  excc[)t  that  the  basal  two 
thirds  of  the  front  wings  are  much  ligiiter.  and  the  dark 
band  on  the  outer  third  is  narrower  and  mucli  darker  than 
the  other  dark  bands.  The  males  arc  bluish  black,  with  the 
markings  indistinct.  The  larva  feeds  upon  the  larclu  When 
mature  it  is  of  a  dull  brown  color  and  less  than  one  and  one 
half  inches  in  length.  When  extended  the  front  of  the  first 
thoracic  segment  is  pale  green,  and  the  incision  between 
the  second  and  third  is  shining  black.  The  larva  matures 
during  July.  The  cocoon  is  ash-gray,  flattened  and  moulded 
to  the  limb  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  partially  surround- 
ing it.  The  moths  appear  in  August  or  September.  The 
winter  is  . passed  in  the  egg  state. 

The  genus  Phyllodesma  includes 
three  Californian  and  two  Eastern 
species.  The  more  common  one  of 
the  latter  is  the  American  Lappet, 
P.  amcricaua  {Y'v^.  444).  The  moth 
is  reddish  brown,  with  the  inner  angle  ^,0- 
of  the  front  wings  and  the  costal 
margin  of  the  hind  wings  deeply  notched.    Beyond  the  mid- 
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die  of  each  wing  there  is  a  pale  band  edged  with  zigzag,  dark 
brown  lines.  The  larva  lives  upon  apple,  cherry,  oak,  birch, 
maple,  and  ash.  When  full  grown  it  measures  two  and 
one  half  inches  in  length  and  one  half  inch  in  breadth. 
The  upper  side  is  slatc-gray,  mottled  with  black,  with  two 
transverse  scarlet  bands,  one  on  the  second  and  one  on  the 
third  thoracic  segments.  There  is  a  black  spot  at  each  end 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  of  these  bands.  The  larva  is 
found  during  July  and  August.  It  is  said  that  ihc  cocoons 
are  attached  to  hmbs  Hke  those  of  Tolype ;  but  the  larva:  of 
this  species  \\  liich  wc  have  bred  made  their  cocoons  between 
leaves,  or  iti  the  (olds  of  the  mu:r.lin  bag  enclosing  the  limb 
upon  which  they  were  feeding.    The  species  passes  tlie 

winter  in  the  pupa  state; 
^ni,  and  the  moth  appears  in 
V'  June,  when    it   lays  its 
e^gs  upon  the  leaves  of 
'V,  the  trees  it  infests. 

Supcrfamily  H£SP£R1INA 
(Hcs-per-i.i'na). 

The  Skippers. 

The  Skippers  are  so* 
called  on  account  of  tlieir 
peculiar  mode  of  flight. 
They  fiy  in  the  daytime 
and  dart  suddenly  from 
place  to  place.  When  at 
rest  most  species  hold  the 
wings  erect  in  a  vertical 
position  like  butterflies; 
in  some  the  fore  wings 
are  thus  held  while  the 
hind  wings  are  extend- 
Fiii.44s.-wuig.o£if/.r^#«/iif^r«r.  horizontally;  and  a 

few  extend  both  pairs  of  win^s  horizontally.  The  antennae 
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are  thread-like,  and  enlarged  toward  the  tip;  but  in  most 
cases  the  extreme  tip  is  pointed  and  recurved,  forming  a 
hook.  The  abdomen  is  usually  stout,  resembhng  that  of 
a  moth  rather  than  tliat  of  a  butterfly.  The  skippers  are 
most  easily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  venation  of  the 
fore  wings,  vein  III  bein<j  five-branched,  and  all  the 
branches  arising  from  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  445).  In  some 
butterflies  all  the  branches  of  vein  III  appear  to  arise  from 
Che  discal  cell ;  but  this  is  because  two  of  the  branches 
coalesce  to  the  margin  of  the  wing.  In  such  butterflies  vein 
III  appears  to  be  only  four-branched. 

This  superfamily  includes  two  families — the  Giant  Skip- 
pers, MegathymidcB,  and  the  Common  Skxi^ptt^  Hesperi$d<g» 
These  can  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

A.  Head  of  moderate  size ;  club  of  antenna  laige,  neither  drawn  out 
at  the  tip  nor  recurved.   Large  skippers,  with  wing  expanse  of 

two  inches  or  more.    p.  365  MEGATHYMIDiC. 

AA.  Head  very  large  ;  club  of  antenna  usually  dravrn  out  at  the 
lip,  and  with  a  distinct  recurved  apical  crook,  in  a  few  forms 
the  crook  of  the  antennae  is  wanting;  such  forms  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Megathymidae  by  their  smaller  size,  the  wing 
expanse  being  leas  than  one  and  one  fourth  inches,   p.  368. 

H  BSPBRIIDJC. 

Family  MegathYxMID^e  (Meg-a-thym'i-dae). 

The  Giant  Skippers^ 

This  family  includes  a  small  number  of  large  skippers, 
which  are  found  in  the  South  and  far  West.  In  the 
adult  insect  the  head  is  of  moderate  size,  the  width,  includ- 
ing the  eyes,  being  much  less  than  that  of  the  metathorax. 
The  club  of  the  antennae  is  large  ;  and,  although  the  tip  is 
turned  slightly  to  one  side,  it  is  neither  drawn  out  to  a 
point  nor  recurved.  The  body  is  very  robust,  even  more 
so  than  in  the  1  lesperiidje.  These  insects  Hy  in  tlie  day- 
*iiue  and  witii  a  :a;jui,  darting  flight.  When  at  rest  they 
lolci  tiicir  wiiiL^^s  m  a  vcrUcal  position. 

In  the  more  general  features  of  their  venation  the  wings 
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closely  resemble  those  of  the  Hespciiid^je.  But  the  Giant 
Skippers  exhibit  a  very  pecuh'ar  spcciahzat  ion  of  w  ing  struc- 
ture in  the  male  sex.  Here  the  two  branches  of  vein  VII  of 
the  fore  win^s  separate  from  each  other  and  from  the  crosi>- 
vein  connecting  them  with  vein  V, ,  near  the  base  of  the 
wing  (Fig.  446j.    In  this  sex  this  cross-vein,  the  branches  of 
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Fig.  447 — Wings  of  Mtgathymui 

t»/»f»iy  female. 
XJ  JX 

FrG.  44<  — Wiags  of  M^tUkfrntu  yiueie^  laale. 

vein  VII,  and  vein  IX  are  all  very  stout.  The  strengthening 
of  these  veins  is  evidently  a  specialization  that  increases  the 
power  of  flight  of  this  sex.  For  these  stout  veins  must  aid 
in  depressing  the  hind  wings  during  the  downward  stroke  of 
the  wings,  as  the  hind  wing  is  overlapped  by  that  part  of  the 
fore  wing  traversed  by  these  veins.  The  separation  of  the 
branches  of  vein  VII  from  each  other  and  frofn  the  cross- 
vein,  so  near  the  base  of  the  wing,  is  directly  correlated 
with  the  strengthening  of  these  veins.  In  the  course  of 
the  perfecting  of  the  powers  of  flight  in  the  male  these 
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veins  have  split  apart,  so  that  tlicy  overlie  the  hind  wings 
to  a  greater  extent  than  tliey  do  in  the  female  (Fig.  447), 
which  probably  represents  a  more  primitive  condition.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  wings  of  the  male  to  be  more 
highly  specialized  than  those  of  the  female,  for,  in  the  seeking 
of  mates,  the  males 
fly  more  than  du 
the  females.  But  it 
is  unusual  for  veins  to 
coalesce  to  a  smaller 
extent  in  specialized 
forms  than  in  those 
more  generalized. 
In  other  words,  the 
ordinary  course  of 
specialization  is  for 
veins  to  grow  together  instead  of  to  split  apart. 

This  family  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a 
single  genus,  of  which  only  three  species  are  known.  The 
female  of  one  of  these,  Megathymus  co/agui  (Meg-a-thy'mus 
cof-a-qui'),  is  represented  by  Figure  448.  The  male  differs 
in  the  smaller  size  of  the  spots  on  the  fore  wing,  in  lacking 
the  band  of  spots  on  the  hind  wing,  and  in  having  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hind  wing  nearly  covered  with  long  fine  black 
hairs,  which  stand  nearly  erect.  This  species  has  been  found 
in  Florida  and  Colorado. 

A  much  better  known  species  is  the  Yuccapborer,  Mega- 
thymus yucca  (M.  yuc'cs).  The  female  of  this  species  differs 
from  that  of  the  preceding  In  having  much  darker  wings, 
all  of  the  spots  being  smaller,  and  in  having  only  one  or 
two  white  spots  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings. 
'  The  male  lacks  the  erect  hairs  on  the  hind  wings.  The 
larva  bores  in  the  stem  and  root  of  the  Yucca  or  Spanish 
Bayonet.  It  dififer.s  greatly  in  appearance  from  the  larv.ne  of 
the  Hespcriid;e,  having  a  small  head.  This  species  is  widely 
distributed  through  the  southern  part  of  our  country. 


FiC.  448. — MtgathjriHus  co/aqui. 
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The  third  species,  Megathymus  neummgem  (M.  neu-mcs- 

gen'i),  occurs  in  Arizona. 

Family  Hesperiid^  (Iles-pe-ri'i-dae). 

The  Common  Skipptrs, 

The  family  Hesperiidae  includes  all  skippers  found  in 

the  United  States  except 
im,  the  three  species  de- 
Iv.  scribed  above  as  the 
'v.  Giant  Skippers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  differences 
indicated  in  the  table 
(p.  365),  it  may  be  said 
that  the  males  in  the 
Hcspeiiici.i:  ihc  pecu- 
liar thickening  ami  split- 
ting apart  of  the  branches 
of  vein  VII  of  the  fore 
wings  characteristic  ol 
the  Giant  Skippers.  But 
there  exists  instead  in  the 
males  of  nearly  all  spe- 
cies  peculiar  scent-organs, 
which  are  describctl  later. 
Figure  449  represents  the 
venation  of  a  male  mem- 
ber o£  this  family. 
Fic.  44».— Wmg*  01  it>i/x>'r<riw ///jv-iw  T\\^   larvsc   of  thc 

Common  Skippers  pre- 
sent a  very  characteristic 
appearance,  having  large 
heads  and  strongly  con- 
stricted  necks  (Fig.  450). 
They  usually  live  con- 
cealed in  a  folded  leaf  or  in  a  nest  made  of  several  leaves 


Fic  450. — Epargyrtut  ;i//rw,  ianra- 
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fastened  together.  Tlie  pupeii  are  rounded,  not  angular, 
resembling  those  of  moths  more  than  those  of  butterflies. 
The  pupa  state  is  passed  in  a  slight  cocoon,  which  is  gen- 
erally composed  of  leaves  fastened  together  with  silk,  and 
thinly  lined  with  the  same  substance. 

The  family  Hesperiida,^  includes  three  subfamilies;  but 
only  two  of  them  are  represented  in  this  countr)',  the  third 
being  confined  to  South  and  Central  America.  Our  forms 
can  be  separated  as  follows : — 

A.  Vein  Vt  of  the  fore  wings  arising  nearer  to  vein  Vi  than  to  vein 

V».    p.  369  HESPERimiB. 

AA.  Vein  Vt  of  the  fore  wings  arising  midway  between  veins  Vi  and 

Vj  or  nearer  to  veirj      than  to  vein  Vi. 
B.  Vein  Vt  of  liie  fore  wings  arising  nearly  midway  between  veins 

V,  and  V,. 

C.  Discal  cell  of  fore  wings  more  than  two  thirds  as  long  as  ilie 
costa.   Males  usually  with  costal  fold  in  fore  wings,  p.  369. 

HESPERIINiC 

CC  Discal  cell  of  fore  wings  less  than  two  thirds  as  long  as  the 
costa.  Mates  usually  with  a  discal  patch  on  fore  wings. 

p.  372  ,   Pamphilin.«. 

BB.  V' ein  Vs  of  the  fore  wings  arising  much  nearer  to  vein  Vj  than 
to  vein  Vi.  p.  372  Pamphjlin/E. 

Subfamily  HESPERTlNiC  (Hes-pe-ri-i'ns). 

Skippers  with  a  Costal  Fold. 

This  subfamily  includes  the  larger  of  the  Common 
Skippers,  as  well  as  some  that  are  of  moderate  size.  Most 
of  the  species  are  dark  brown,  marked  with  white  or  trans- 
lucent, angular  spots.  The  antennx  usually  have  a  long 
club,  which  is  bent  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  tip  (Fig.  451).  But  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  sub- 
family is  exhibited  by  the  males  alone, 
and  is  lacking  in  some  species.  It 
consists  of  a  fold  in  the  fore  wing  near  4s«— mmrtuua. 
the  costal  margin,  which  forms  a  long  slit-like  pocket,  con- 
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taining  a  sort  of  silky  down.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
f;cent-organ.    When  this  pocket  is  tightly  closed  it  is  dtffi- 

cull  to  sec  it. 

N tally  .seventy  species  bcloiif^ini^  to  tliis  subfamil)  have 
been  found  in  America  iiortii  of  Mexico.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  more  common  of  these: — 

The  Silver-spotted  Skipper,  Epargyrcus  tityrus  (Ep-ar- 
gy're-us  tit'y-rus). — This  skipper  is  lepresented  on  our 
colored  plate  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4).  It  is  dark  chocolate-brown, 
with  a  row  of  yellowish  spots  extending  across  the  fore 
wing  and  with  a  large  silvcry-wiiite  s{)Ot  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  hind  W'ing.  It  is  found  in  nearly  the  whole  Unite<l 
Slates,  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  except  in  the 
extreme  Northeast  and  Northwest,  The  larva  (Fig.  450) 
feeds  upon  various  papilionaceous  plants.  \Vc  lia\e  found 
it  common  on  locust.  It  makes  a  nest,  within  which  it  re- 
mains concealed,  by  fastening  together,  with  silk,  the  leaf- 
lets  of  a  compound  leaf  (Fig.  452). 


Fig.  43a.— Ncsi  of  Urvu  ol  E/at gyr, us  tityrus. 


The  Long-tailed  Skipper,  Endamus  proteus  (Eu'da-nnus 
pro'te-us). — This  Skipper  by  the  shape  of  its  wings  reminds 
one  of  a  swallow-tail  butterfly,  the  hind  wings  being  furnished 
with  long  tails.  It  expands  about  one  and  three  fourths 
inches;  and  the  greatest  lengtli  of  the  hind  wings  is  about 
one  and  one  fourth  inches.  The  wings  are  very  dark  choc* 
olate-brown ;  the  front  wings  contain  several  silvery-white 
spots ;  and  the  body  and  base  of  the  wings  bear  metallic* 
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green  hairs.  The  hirvai  feed  upon  botli  Lcguminosie  and 
Crueiferre.  In  the  Soiitli  it  is  sometimes  a  jjcst  in  gardens, 
cutting  and  rolling;  the  leaves  of  beans,  turnips,  and  cabbage, 
and  feeding  within  the  rolls  thus  formed.  It  is  fouiul  on 
the  Atlantic  border  from  New  York  southward  into  Mexico. 

There  are  two  common  skippers  which  arc  nearly  as 
large  as  the  two  described  above,  but  which  have  neither 
the  yellow  band  of  the  first  nor  the  long  tails  of  the  second ; 
neither  do  they  have  the  brown  spots  characteristic  of  the 
following  genus.  These  two  skippers  belong  to  the  genus 
Ihorybes.  The  wings  are  of  an  even  dark  brown;  the  fore 
wings  are  flecked  with  small  or  very  small  irregular  white 
spots,  and  the  hind  wings  are  crossed  beneath  by  two  rather 
narrow,  parallel,  inconspicuous  darker  bands.  These  skippers 
are  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

The  Northern  Cloudy-wing,  Thorybes py lades  (Thor'y-bes 
pyl'a-des). — In  this  species  the  white  spots  on  the  fore  wing 
are  usually  mere  points,  although  their  number  and  size 
vary.  The  species  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.   The  larva  commonly  feeds  on  clover. 

The  Southern  Cloudy-wing,  Tlwrybes  batkylius  (T. 
ba-thyl'lus). — In  this  species  the  white  spots  are  larger 
than  in  the  preceding,  almost  forming  a  continuous  band. 
This  skipper  is  widely  distributed  over  the  eastern  United 
States,  except  the  more  northern  portions. 

To  the  genus  Thanaos  belong  a  large  number  of  species 
which  on  account  of  their  dark  colors  have  been  named 
Dusky-wings.  These  species  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
in  markings  that  it  is  very  difllicult  to  separate  them  with- 
out  longer  descriptions  than  we  can 
give  here.  The  one  following  will 
serve  as  an  example. 

Martial's     Dusky-wing,  Thanaos 
martialis    (Than'a-os   mar-ti-a'lis). — 
The   wings  are  grayish  brown  with  V\^..  ^s^.  -  ihanacs  martuxUs. 
many  dark  brown  spots  evenly  distributed  and  with  several 
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minute  white  ones  on  the  outer  half  of  the  fore  wings 
(Fig.  4S3).  This,  skipper  is  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  the  smaller  members  of  this  subfamily  are  the 
skippers  of  the  genus  Pholisora*  The  most  widely  dis- 
tributed species  of  this  genus  is  the  Sooty-wing,  PMistura 
Catullus  (PhoUWra  ca-tul'lus).  The  expanse  of  the  wings 
is  a  little  more  than  one  inch.  The  wings  are  nearly  black, 
marked  with  minute  white  spots,  which  vary  in  size  and 
number.  This  species  is  found  throui^hout  the  United 
States  except  along  the  extreme  northern  border. 
I  The  genus  Hcspcria  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
small  skippers,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  their  check- 
■ercd  markings  of  white  upon  a  dark  brown  ground.  Small 
white  spots  on  the  wings  are  common  in  this  subfamily, 
but  in  this  genus  the  white  spots  are  unusually  lar<;e.  so 
large  in  some  cases  that  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
wing.  One  of  the  more  common  species  is  the  Variegated 
Tessellate,  Hcsperia  viotitivixga  (Hcs-pe'ii-a  mon-tiv'a-gai. 
This  is  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  is 
the  only  one  common  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  In 
this  species  more  than  one  half  of  the  outer  two  thirds  of 
both  fore  and  hind  wings  is  white. 

Subfamily  PAMPHiLlNiB  (Pam-phi-li'nae). 

Skippers  with  a  Discal  Patch. 

This  subfamily  includes  the  greater  number  of  our 
smaller  skippers.    Some  of  the  species,  however,  surpass  in 

size  many  of  the  Hesperiinae.  To  the 
Pamphilinae  belong  all  of  our  common 
tawny  skippers,  as  well  as  some  black 
or  dark  brown  species.  The  antenns 
usually  have  a  stout  club,  with  a  short, 
recurved  tip ;  sometimes  this  tip  is 
/Air,  male.  wantmg.    In  the  majority  of  our  species 

the  males  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance  by  a  conspicuous 
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di^cal  patch,  which  usualh'  appears  to  tiie  naked  eye  like 
a  scorched,  oblique  streak  ne.ir  the  center  of  each  fore 
wing  (Fig.  454).  This  patcli  is  a  coniplicatcd  organ,  com- 
posed of  tubular  scales  that  are  outlets  of  scent-glands 
and  other  scales  of  various  shapes.  The  females  can  be 
recognized  by  their  resemblance  in  other  respects  to  the 
males.  In  some  species  the  discal  patch  is  wanting  in  the 
males  also. 

This  subfamily  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  study. 
More  than  one  hundred  species  have  been  described  from 
America  north  of  Mexico;  and  in  many  cases  the  differences 
between  allied  species  are  not  well  marked.  The  following 
two  are  named  merely  as  examples,  The  first  is  easily 
recognized.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  beginning 
student  to  attempt  to  distinguish  other  members  of  this 
subfamily. 

The  Least  Skipper,  Ancyloxipha  «ir«f//<>r  (An-cy-lox'i-pha 
nu'mi-tor). — This  skipper  is  the  smallest  of  our  common 
species,  and  is  also  remarkable  lor  lacking  the  recurved 
hook  at  the  tip  of  the  antenniE.  The  wings  are  tawny, 
broadly  margined  with  dark  brown.  In  some  specimens 
the  fore  winj^s  are  almost  entirely  brown.  The  larger  in- 
dividuals expand  about  one  inch.  The  larva  feeds  upon 
grass  in  damp  places. 

The  Black  Dash,  Limochores  pontiac  (Li-moch'o-res 
pon'ti-ac). — ^The  male  of  this  species  is  represented  by 
Figure  454.  It  is  blackish  brown,  with  considerable  yellow 
on  the  basal  half  of  the  fore  wings.  The  discal  patch  is 
velvety  black.  This  species  is  distributed  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Nebraska. 

Superfamily  Papilionina  (Pa.piM^>.ni'na). 
The  Butter  files. 

The  butterflies  differ  from  moths  in  that  they  have 

clubbed  antennae.,  fly  only  in  the  daytime,  and  hold  the 
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wings  erect  above  the  back  when  at  rest.    There  are  soitie 

moths  that  have 
clubbed  antennae, and 
others  that  fly  by  day 
but  nomotii  presents 
all  three  of  the  cliarac- 
tcristics  given  above. 

It  is  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  but- 
terflies from  the  skip- 
pers ;  yet  this  can  be 
easily  done.  In  but- 
terflies the  club  of 
the  antenna  is  bluntly 
rounded  at  the  tip 
instead  of  being  Cur- 
nished  with  a  re- 
curved point  as  in 
most  skippers ;  the 
abdomen  is  very  slen- 
der ;  and  some  of  the 
branches  of  radius  of 
'the  fore  wings  co- 
Fic  4sj.-wiqgi«f  ^«a»r()»/««i/7««*r,      alesce   beyond  the 

apex  of  the  dtscal  cell  (Fig.  455).  There  are  butterflies  in 
which  all  of  the  branches  of  radius  present  arise  from  the 
discal  cell;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the 

branches  coalesce  to  the  edge  of  the  winjj,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  these  butterflies  radius  has  less  than  five 

branches. 

This  super  family  includes  (our  fainilies,  wincli  can  be 
separated  as  follows : — 

A.  Cubitus  of  th«  lore  wings  apparently  four-branched  (Fig.  456). 
p.  375.  PaPII.IONIDjE. 

A  A.    Cubitus  of  the  fore  winirs  apparently  ihree-branclietl  (Fig.  455). 
B.  With  six  well-developed  legs,  although  in  some  species  the  fore 
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legs  of  the  male  are  a  little  shorter,  and  the  tarsi  of  these  lack 
one  or  both  claws ;  mdiuspf  the  fore  wings,  with  rare  exceptions, 
only  three- or  four-branched.    To  determine  the  number  of 

bnnches  of  radius,  count  the  two  cubital  and  ihe  three  medial 
branches  first;  the  branches  left  between  veins  Va  and  li  belong 

to  radius. 

C.  Vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings  arising  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the 
distal  cell  {Fig.  465)  except  in  Feniseca  tarquinius,  in  which  the 
wings  are  dark  brown,  witii  a  large  fulvous  spot  on  each.  p. 
388.  LVC^IDiC 

CC.  The  first  branch  of  media  of  the  fore  wings  united  with 
the  last  branch  of  radius  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  discal  cell  (Fig.  460).    Ground  color  of  wings 

white,  yellow,  or  orange,    p.  381  Pierid.«. 

BB.  With  only  four  well-developed  legs,  the  fore  legs  being  un- 
used, much  shorter  tiian  the  others,  and  folded  on  the  htcasi  like 
atip{)et  (except  in  the  female  of  Hypatus),  Radius  of  fore  wings 
five-branched  (Fig.  467).   p.  395  NymphauD4S. 

Family  PAPlLlONiDiB  (Pa-piM-on'l-dae). 

The  Swallow-tails  and  the  Parnassians, 

This  family  includes  the  swallow-tail  butterflies,  which 
are  common  throughout  our  country,  and  the  Parnassians, 
which  are  found  only  on  high  mountains  or  far  north.  These 
insects  are  distinguished  from  all  other  butterfh'es  by  the 
fact  that  vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings  appears  to  be  a  branch 
of  cubitus,  making  this  vein  appear  four-branched  (Fig.  456), 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  anal  area  of  the  hind  wings  is 
more  reduced  than  the  anal  area  of  the  fore  wings,  the 
former  containing  only  a  single  anal  vein,  the  latter  two  or 
three. 

The  caterpillars  are  never  furnished  with  spines,  but  are 
either  naked  or  clothed  with  a  few  fine  hairs.  In  a  single 
species  in  our  fauna  (Laertias  philenor)  the  body  of  the 
larva  bears  fleshy  filaments. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  larva;  of  this  faivuly  is  the 
presence  of  a  pair  of  bright-colored  fleshy  "  horns,"  which 
can  be  projected  from  a  slit  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pro- 
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thorax.  These  have  been  termed  asfHoHria  (os-ma-te'ria), 

and  are  'supposed  to  be 
organs  of  defence;  for 
they  exhale  when  pushed 
>U  out  an  odor  which  in  some 
species  is  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  chrysalids  arc 
thickciicci  in  the  iiiitkllc 
and  taper  considerably  at 
catli  end  ;  they  are  more 
or  Icssangulated,  and  have 
certain  parts  excessively 
produced  ;  they  are  sus- 
pended by  tlie  tail  and  by 
a  loose  girth  around  the 
middle. 

This  family  includes 
two  well-marked  subfami- 
lies, which  are  distin- 
guished as  follows 

A.   Hind  wings  with  a  tail* 
like  prolongation ;  ground- 

color  of  \vini;s  black  ;  radius 
of  fore  wings  five-branched;  the  base  of  vein  VIII  of  fore  wings 
preserved  as  a  spur>like  branch  of  vein  VII  (Fig.  456).    p.  376 

Pap?  f.fONiN.€. 

AA.  Hind  wings  wiLiiout  tail-like  prolongation  ;  ground  color  ol 
wings  white;  radius  of  fore  wings  four-branched ;  vein  VIII  of  fore 
wings  wanting,  p.  380  Parnassiina 


Fig.  456. — H'ings  < /  Pafilio  poiyxentt. 


Subfamily  PAPILIONINiB  (Pa-pil-i-o-ni'nffi). 

The  SwalioTviaiis, 

These  magnificent  butterflies  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  large  size  and  the  tail-Iike  prolongations  of  the  hind 
wings»    The  ground  color  of  the  wings  is  black,  which  is 
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usually  marked  with  yellow,  and  often  with  metallic  blue  or 
green. 

There  arc  about  twenty  five  species  of  swallow  tails  in 
America  north  of  Mexico.  Tiie  following  well-known  spe- 
cies will  serve  as  illustrations. 

The  Black  Swallow-tail,  Papilio  polyxenes  {^^-^\\'\-o  po- 
lyx  e-nes). — The  larva  of  this  swallow-taih  Fi^.  457)  is  well 

known  to  most 
country  children. 

l^Mi^Al^yTl  f worm,  rin<^ed  with 
I^S^T/        I    Tfe^  \\.wfl  black    and  spotted 

with    yellow,  that 
eats  the  leaves  of 
caraway    in  the 
back  yards  of  coun- 
try houses.   It  feeds 
also  on  parsnip  and 
other  umbelliferous    plants.  These 
caterpillars  always  fascinated  us  in 
our  childhood ;  we  have  spent  many 
idle  moments  in  poking  them  with 
straws  to  see  them  rear  upward  and 
project  their  yellow  horns,  which  gave 
off  a  sickening  odor.    When  ready  to 
transform  the  caterpillar  crawls  away 
to  a  fence  or  the  side  of  the  house 
and  changes  to  an  angular  pupa,  sus- 
pended by  the  tail  and  by  a  little 
silken  girth  around  the  middle. 

In  the  adult  the  wings  are  black, 
crossed  with  two  rows  of  yellow  spots, 
and  with  marginal  lunules  of  the  same 
color.  The  two  rows  of  spots  are 
much  more  distinct  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  the  in- 
ner row  on  the  hind  wing  forming  a  continuous  band  crossed 


Pig.  457.— yo/iV/*  /A^jTMM, 

larva. 
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with  black  lines  on  the  veins.  Between  the  two  rows  of 
spots  on  tlie  hind  wings  there  are  many  blue  scales  ;  these  are 
more  abundant  in  the  female.  Near  the  anal  angle  of  the 
hind  wing  there  is  an  orange  spot  with  a  black  center.  On 
the  lower  surface  of  the  wings  the  yellow  markings  become 
mostly  orange  and  arc  heav  ier. 

This  species  is  found  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Canada. 

The  Tiger  Swallow-tail,  J asoniades  glaiicns  {]d^?.-o-w\' diAQ.f> 
glau'cus). — Tlie  larva  of  this  butterfly  (Fig.  458")  is  even  more 

striking  in  appearance  than  that  of  the 
preceding  species.  When  full  grown  it  is 
dark  green,  and  bears  on  each  side  of  the 
third  thoracic  segment  a  large  greenish- 
yellow  spot,  edged  with  black,  and  enclos- 
ing a  small  purple  spot  bordered  with 
black.  This  caterpillar  has  the  curious 
habit  of  weaving  upon  a  leaf  a  carpet  of 
silk,  upon  which  it  rests  when  not  feed- 
ing ;  when  nearly  full  grown,  instead  of 
spinning  a  simple  carpet  as  before,  it 
stretches  a  web  across  the  hollow  of  a 
leaf  and  thus  makes  a  spring  bed  upon 
which  it  sleeps  (Fig.  458). 

In  the  adult  state  two  distinct  forms  of 
this  insect  occur.   These  differ  so  greatly 
in  appearance  that  they  were  long  con- 
sidered distinct  species.  They  may  be 
^!rMf&7attpMlu tiedT.*'  distinguished  as  follows : — 

(i)  TheTumus  Yorm^Jasamades  glaucus  turmts, — ^The 
wings  are  bright  straw-yellow  above,  and  pale,  faded  straw, 
yellow  beneath,  with  a  very  broad  black  outer  margin,  in 
which  there  is  a  row  of  yellow  spots.  On  the  fore  wings 
there  are  four  black  bars,  extending  back  from  the  costa ;  the 
inner  one  of  these  crosses  the  hind  wings  also.   This  form 
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is  represented  by  both  sexes,  and  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  tlie  United  States  and  Canada. 

(2)  The  Glaucus  Form,  Jasouiadts  glaucus  glaucus. — In 
this  form  the  disk  of  the  wings  is  entirely  black,  but  the 
black  bands  of  the  Turnus  form  are  faintly  indicated,  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  surface,  by  a  darker  shade.  The  mar- 
ginal row  of  yellow  spots  is  present,  and  also  the  orange 
spots  and  blue  scales  of  the  hind  wings.  This  form  is  rep- 
resented only  by  the  female  sex,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
more  southern  part  oi  the  range  oi  the  species,  i.e.,  from 
Delaware  to  Montana  and  southward. 

The  Zebra  Swallow-tail,  Ipliiclides  ajax  (Iph-i-cli'dcs 
a'jax).^This  butterfly  (Fig.  459)  differs  from  all  other  swal- 
low-tails found  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  in  hav- 
ing the  wings  crossed 
by  several  bands  of 
greenish  white.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  but- 
terflies, as  it  occurs 
under  three  distinct 
forms,  two  of  which 
were  considered  for  a 
long  time  distinct 
species.  Without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  459— 

more  minute  dififerences  these  forms  can  be  separated  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  Early-spring  Form,  Ipliiclides  ajax  marcellus 
(mar-cerius). — This  is  the  form  figured  here.  It  expands 
from  two  and  six  tenths  inches  to  two  and  eight  tenths 
inches ;  and  the  tails  of  the  hind  wings  are  about  six  tenths 
inch  in  length  and  tipped  with  white. 

(2)  The  Late-spring  Form,  Iphiciides  ajax  telamonides 
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(tel-a>mon'i>des). — ^This  form  is  a  little  lai^er  than  tmreellus 

and  has  tails  nearly  one  third  longer  ;  these  tails  are  bordered 
with  white  on  each  side  of  the  distal  half  or  two  thirds  of 
their  length. 

(3)  The  Summer  Form,  IpkiLudcs  ajax  ajax. — The  sum- 
mer form  is  still  larger,  expanding  from  three  and  two  tenths 
inches  to  three  and  one  half  inches,  and  has  tails  nearly  two 
thirds  longer  than  the  early-spring  form. 

The  life-history  of  thiij  species  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards.  He  lias  shown  that  there  are 
several  generations  each  year,  and  that  the  winter  is  passed 
in  the  chrysalis  state.  But  the  early-spring  form  and  the 
late-spring  form  are  not  successive  broods;  these  arc  both 
composed  of  individuals  that  have  wintered  as  chrysalids» 
those  that  emerge  early  developing  into  ntarcellits,  and  those 
that  emerge  later  developing  into  iclamouidcs.  All  of  the 
butterflies  produced  from  eggs  of  the  same  season,  and  there 
are  several  successive  broods,  are  of  the  summer  form,  ajax 
ajax. 

The  larva  feeds  upon  papaw  {^Asimina).  This  insect  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  -half  of  the  United  States 
except  in  the  extreme  north. 

Subfamily  PARNASSllNi£  (Par.nas-si-i'nae). 

The  Parnassians  (Par-nas'si-ans). 

The  Parnassians  differ  from  the  Swallow-tails  in  lacking- 
the  tail-like  prolongations  of  the  hind  wings  and  in  that  the 
ground-color  of  the  wings  is  white ;  but  resemble  them  in 
the  general  plan  of  the  venation  of  the  wings,  and  in  pos> 
sessing  similar  scent-oi^ns  (osmateria)  in  the  larval  state. 
The  wings  of  the  butterflies  are  usually  conspicuously  marked 
with  black  spots  and  shades,  and  with  red  spots.  Only  four 
species  have  been  found  in  North  America.  These  belong 
to  the  genus  Parnassius  (Par-nas'si-us).  They  are  found  only 
on  high  mountains  or  far  north. 
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Family  PlERlD^fi  (?i-cr'i.ds). 

The  Fiends  {Pi'e^rids). 

These  butterflies  are  usually  of  medium  size,  but  some  of 
them  are  small;  they  are  nearly  always  white,  yellow,  or 
orange,  and  are  usually  marked  with  black.  They  are  the 
most  abundant  of  all  our  butterflies,  being  common  every- 
where in  fields  and  roads.  Some  species  are  so  abundant  as 
to  be  serious  pests,  the  Lirv:e  feeding  on  cultivated  plants. 

The  characteristic  featuies  of  the  venation  of  the  wings 
are  the  following  (^'ig*  460):  Vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings  is 
more  closely  connected 
with  radius  than  with 
■cubitus,  the  latter  appear- 
ing to  be  three-branched; 
vein  V,  of  the  fore  wings 
coalesces  with  radius  for 
a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  apex  of  the 
discal  cell ;  and  only  three 
or  four  of  the  branches 
of  radius  remain  distinct. 

In  this  family  the  fore 
legs  are  well  developed  in 
both  sexes,  there  being  no 
tendency  to  their  reduc- 
tion in  size,  as  in  tiie  two 
following  families. 

The  larv;u  are  usual- 
ly slender  green  worms 
clothed  with  short,  fine  ^rotodu,. 
hairs;  the  well-known  Cabbage-worms  are  typical  illus^ 
trations  (Fig.  461).  The  chr)  sa]ids  are  supported  by  the 
tail  and  by  a  loose  girth  around  the  middle.  They  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  presence  of  a  single  pointed 
projection  in  front  (Fig.  461). 
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Our  genera  of  this  family  can  be  separated  into  three 
groups,  which  seem  hardly  distinct  enough  to  be  ranked  as 


Fig.  461. — Pitrit  ra^ir,  larvir  nnd  pupa. 

subfamilies.  These  are  the  Whites,  the  Yellows,  and  the 
Orange-tips. 

I.  The  Whites. — The  more  common  representatives  of 
this  group  are  the  well-known  Cabbage-butterflies.  They 
are  white  butterflies  more  or  less  marked  with  black.  Occa- 
sionally the  white  is  tinged  with  yellow;  and  sometimes  \  cl- 

low  varieties  of  our  white 
species  occur.  About  a 
dozen  North  American 
species  of  this  group  are 
known. 

The  Cabbage-butterfly, 
Pieris  rapie  (Pi'e-ris  ra'pa'). 
— The  wings  of  this  butter 
fly  are  dull  white  above, 
occasionally  tinged  with 
yellowish,  especially  in  tl'.e 
female ;  below,  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  and  the  entire 


Fig.  46a. — Pitri*  raftr. 
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surface  of  the  hind  wings  are  pale  lemon-yellow.  In  the 
female  there  are  two  spots  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore 
wing  besides  the  black  tip,  in  the  male  only  one  (  Fig. 
462).  There  is  considerable  vanaiiun  in  the  intensity  of 
the  black  markings,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  yellow  tinge  of 
the  wings. 

The  larva  of  this  species  (Fig.  461)  feeds  principally  on 
cabbage,  but  it  also  attacks  m.mv  other  cruciferous^  |)]ants. 
Its  color  is  tlie  f^rcen  of  the  cabbage-leaf,  witii  a  narrow, 
greenish,  lemon-yellow  dorsal  band,  and  a  narrow,  inter- 
rupted stif^niatal  band  of  the  same  color.  The  body  is 
clothed  with  very  fine  short  hairs. 

Pieris  rapct  is  without  doubt  the  most  injurious  to  agri- 
culture of  all  our  species  of  butterflies.  It  is  an  introduced 
species,  but  has  spread  over  the  greater  part  ot  this  coun- 
try. As  it  is  three-brooded  in  the  North  and  probably 
more  in  the  South,  it  is  present  nearly  the  entire  season,  so 
that  it  needs  to  be  fought  constanth'.  Owing  to  the  im. 
practicability  of  using  poison  upon  cabbage,  and  to  the  fact 
that  tiie  larva  bores  into  the  heart  of  the  cabbage  beyond 
the  reach  of  applications  to  the  plant,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  insect  to  combat.  Obviously  it  is  important  in 
fighting  this  insect  to  thoroughly  subdue  the  spring  and 
summer  broods,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  can  be 
done  before  the  cabbage  begins  to  head.  For  this  purpose 
pyrethrum  and  kerosene  emulsion  have  been  found  most 
useful. 

The  Gray- veined  White,  Pitris  oUracea  (Pi  c-ris  ol-e-ra'- 
ce-a). — The  wings  are  white  above  and  below,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  tinge  of  greenish  yellow.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
dark  spot  on  the  fore  wing  between  veins  V,  and  VII, ,  but 
usually  the  wings  are  unspotted.  The  base  of  the  wings, 
however,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  costa  of  the  front  wings, 
are  powdered  more  or  less  with  dark  scales,  and  the  veins  of 
the  wings,  especially  on  the  lower  side,  are  grayish. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  Canada  and  in  the  more 
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noitliern  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  larva  feeds 
on  cabbage. 

The  Clicckered  White,  Pontia  protodice  (Pon'ti-a  pio- 
tod'i-ce). — Tlie  two  sexes  of  this  species  differ  greatly  in 
appearance,  the  female  being  much  more  darkly  marked 
than  the  male.  The  wings  are  white,  marked  above  with 
grayish  brown.  There  is  a  bar  of  this  color  at  the  end  of 
the  discal  cell ;  beyond  this  there  is  in  the  male  a  row  of 
three  more  or  less  distinct  spots,  and  in  the  female  an 
almost  continuous  band  of  spots.  Besides  these  there  is  in 
the  female  a  row  of  triangular  spots  on  the  outer  margin  of 
both  fore  and  hind  wings,  and  on  the  hind  wings  a  submar- 
ginal  zigzag  bar. 

The  larva  of  this  species  is  colored  with  alternating 
stripes  of  bright  golden  yellow  and  dark  greenish  purple, 
upon  which  are  numerous  black  spots.  It  feeds  upon  cab- 
bage and  other  cruciferous  plants,  and  occurs  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
species  seem  to  become  greatly  lessened  in  numbers  by  the 
increase  of  the  imported  Pieris  rapcB. 

II.  The  Orange-tips. — These,  like  the  butterflies  compris- 
ing  the  preceding  group,  are  white,  marked  with  black. 
Their  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  a  greenish  network,  or  a 
marbled  green  mottling.  This  usually  shows  through  the 
wing  so  as  to  appear  as  a  dark  shade  when  the  wings  are 
seen  from  above  (Fig.  463).  Many  species  have  a  con- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  spicuous  orange  spot  on  the  api. 
V^^|^^^^^^^^HRB|  cal  of  the  front  wings. 


the  far  West.    The  two  following  occur  in  the  East. 


that  some  species  lack  this 
mark,  and  that  in  some  others  it 
is  confined  to  the  males.  Nearly 
all  of  our  species  are  confined  to 


This  has  suggested  the  common 
name  Orange-tips  for  the  group. 
But  it  should  be  remembered 
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The  Falcate  Orange-tip,  AiUlmlums  genutia  (An-thoch'- 
apris  ge-nu'ti-a). — In  this  species  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
is.  hooked,  reminding  one  of  the  Hook-tip  Moths.  In  the 
males  there  is  a  large  apical  orange  patch.  This  butterfly 
is  found  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  Florida.  It  occurs  as  far  north  as 
New  Haven,  Conn.   It  is  nowhere  abundant. 

Synchloe  olympia  (Syn'chlo-e  o-lym  'pi-a). — In  this  species 
the  orange  patch  is  wanting  in  both  sexes.  There  is  a  con- 
spicuous black  bar  at  the  end  of  the  discal  cell  of  the  fore 
wings,  and  the  apical  portion  of  these  wings  is  gray,  includ- 
ing a  large  irregular  white  band  (Fig.  463). 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
III.  TJic  Yiilou's. — The  Yellows  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  bright  yellow  colors,  although  in  some  species  whitish 
forms  occur.  They  abound  almost  everywhere  in  open 
fields,  and  are  common  about  wet  places  in  roads.  To  this 
group  belong  the  larger  number  of  our  Pierids. 

The  Clouded  Sulphur,  Eurymus philodice  i^\x' vy-m\xs  phi- 
lod'i-ce).— The  wings  above 
are  rather  pale  greenish  yellow, 
with  the  outer  borders  black- 
ish brown.  Figure  464  repre- 
sents the  male ;  in  the  female 
the  border  on  the  fore  wings 
is  broader,  and  contains  a  sub- 
marginal  row  of  yellow  spots. 

The  discal  dot  of  the  fore       vto. ^t^.-Emr^m, ^kiMic*. 
wings  is  black,  that  of  the 

hind  wings  is  orange.    The  under  surface  is  sulphur-yellow. 

This  species  is  dimorphic.  The  second  form  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  female  sex,  and  differs  in  having  the 
ground-color  of  the  wings  white  instead  of  yellow. 

The  Clouded  Sulphur  occurs  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  South  Carolina  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  larva  feeds  upon  clover  and  other  Legu- 
minosae. 
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The  Orange  Sulphur,  Eurymus  eurythemi  (E.  eu- 
ryth'e-me). — This  species  closely  resembles  phUodke  in* 
size,  shape,  and  markings.  The  typical  form  differs  from 
philodke  in  being  of  an  orange  color  above  instead  of  a 
yellow. 

The  Orange  Sulphur  is  a  Western  species,  occurring  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  polymorphic  of  all  butterflies ;  the  forms 
differ  so  much  in  appearance  that  four  or  five  of  them  have 
been  described  as  distinct  species.  The  larva  feeds  on 
clover. 

The  Dog*s-head,  Zcrene  ccesonia  (Ze-re'ne  c^u-so  ni-a.^ — 
The  winj^s  are  Icmon-ycUow  above,  bordered  on  the  outer 
marf,n'ii  with  black.  (Jii  the  hind  win^^.s  the  bonier  is  nar 
row,  but  on  the  fore  wings  it  i?^  broad.  The  outline  of  the 
yellow  of  the  fore  wings  suggests  a  head  of  a  dog  or  of  a 
duck,  a  proniinent  black  spot  on  the  discal  vein  serving  as 
the  eye.  This  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern  States,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.    The  larva  feeds  on  clover. 

The  Black-bordered  Yellow,  Xauthidia  nicippc  (Xan- 
thid'i-a  ni-cip  pej.  —  The  wings  above  are  bright  orange, 
marked  with  blacki>h  brown  as  follows  :  on  the  fore  w  ings  a 
narrow  bar  at  the  apex  of  the  discal  cell,  the  apical  portion 
of  the  wings,  and  the  outer  margin  ;  on  the  hind  wings,  the 
outer  margin.  In  the  female  the  outer  marginal  band  is  in- 
terrupted at  the  anal  angle  of  each  wing,  and  on  the  hind 
wings  it  may  be  reduced  to  an  apical  patch.  The  expanse 
of  wings  is  from  one  and  six  tenths  inches  to  one  and  nine 
tenths  inches. 

The  species  occurs  from  Southern  ^ew  England  to 
Florida  and  west  to  Lower  California.  The  larva  feeds  on 
several  species  of  Cassia. 

The  Little  Sulphur,  Burma  Usa  (Eu-re'ma  li'sa). — 
Although  this  species  is  larger  than  the  following  one  it 
is  considerably  below  the  average  size  of  our  yellows,  the 
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larger  specimens  expanding  less  than  one  inch  and  a  half. 
The  wings  arc  canary>yellow  above,  witli  the  apex  of  the 
fore  wing  and  the  outer  margin  of  both  fore  and  hind  wings 
blackish  brown.  Tiie  border  of  the  hind  wing  is  narrow  and 
sometimes  wanting. 

The  distribution  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding.   The  larva  feeds  on  Cassia. 

The  Dainty  Sulphur,  Nathalis  hie  (Na-tha'lis  i'o-le). — 
This  little  butterfly  can  be  distinguished  from  all  others  de- 
scribed here  by  its  small  size,  as  it  expands  only  from  less 
than  one  inch  to  one  and  one  fifth  inches.  It  is  of  a  pale 
tanary-ycllow  color,  with  dark  brown  markings.  There  is  a 
large  apical  patch  on  the  fore  wings,  and  a  broad  band  par- 
allel N\  itli  the  inner  margin  ;  on  the  hind  wings  there  is  a 
stripe  on  tlie  basal  two  tliirds  of  llie  costa,  and  spots  on  the 
ends  of  the  veins ;  these  are  more  or  less  connected  on  the 
margin  of  the  wing,  especially  in  the  female. 

This  species  also  is  found  from  Southern  New  England 
to  Morida  and  west  to  Lower  California.  It,  too,  feeds  on 
Cassia. 

The  Cloudless  Sulphur,  Callidryas  eubule  (Cal-lid'ry-as 
eu-bu'le)w — This  large  butterfly  differs  greatly  in  appearance 
from  those  described  above.  It  expands  two  and  one  half 
inches.  The  wings  above  are  of  uniform  bright  canary- 
yellow.  In  the  male  they  are  without  spots,  except  fre- 
quently  an  inconspicuous  brown  dot  at  the  tip  of  each  vein, 
and  a  lilac -brown  edging  of  the  costal  border.  In  the 
feniaie  there  is  a  discal  dot  on  the  fore  win^  and  a  mar- 
ginal row  of  brown  S])ots  at  the  ends  of  the  veins. 

This  is  a  southern  species  whicli  occasionally  extenils  a*^ 
far  north  on  the  coast  as  New  York  City,  and  in  the  Missi 
s\\)\n  Valley  as  far  as  Southern  Wisconsin.    The  larva  feeds 
on  Cassia. 
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Family  Lvc/ENiDifi  (Ly-caen'i^ae), 

The  Gossamer-winged  Butierfiies* 

The  family  Lycaeiiidai  includes  butterflies  which  are  of 
small  size  and  delicate  structure.  In  size  they  resemble  the 
smaller  Hespertids ;  but  they  can  be  distinguislied  at  a 
glance  from  the  skippers,  as  they  present  an  entirely  differ- 
ent appearance.  The  body  is  slender,  the  wings  delicate 
and  often  brightly  colored,  and  the  club  of  the  antenna 
straight.  The  antennae  are  nearly  always  ringed  with  white, 
and  a  conspicuous  rim  of  white  scales  encircles  the  eyes.  - 
An  easily-observed  combination  of  characters  by  which 

the  members  of  this  fam- 
ily  can  be  distinguished 
is  the  absence  of  one  or 
^*    two  of  the  branches  of 
radius  of  the  fore  wings, 
vnt  this  vein   being  only 
three-  or  four-branched, 
and  the  origin  of  vein  V, 
of  the  fore  wings  at 
or  near  the  apex  of  the 
discal  cell  (Fig.  465). 
In  all  other  butterflies 
occurring  in  our  fauna 
in  which  radius  is  only 
three-  or  tom-brancliLtl, 
vein  V,  of  the  fore  u  inj^s 
coalesces  wila  raJais  for 
a  considerable  distance 
beyond  tiic  apex  of  the 
discal  cell.    An  excep- 
FiG.  4f,5.  -vvinKs  of  ' >i,  v.,//;a«j<i  ckot.        \\o\\  to  thc  cliaracters  of 
tlic   L\'cainid<-e  is  presented  by  Feniseca^  as  indicated  in 
the  table  of  families,  p.  375. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  family  is  that  while  in 
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the  female  the  front  legs  are  like  the  other  legs,  in  the  male 
they  are  shorter,  without  tarsal  claws,  and  with  tlic  tarsi 
more  or  less  aborted.  This  reduction  of  the  fore  legs  is 
carried  even  farther  in  the  next  family,  where  it  extends  to 
both  sexes,  and  the  fore  legs  are  unused. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Lycaenidae  present  a  very  unusual 
form,  being  more  or  less  slug*like,  reminding  one  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Eucteidae.  The  body  is  short  and  broad; 
the  legs  and  prolegs  are  short  and  small,  allowing  the  body 
to  be  closely  pressed  to  the  object  upon  which  the  insect  is 
moving — in  fact  some  of  the  species  glide  rather  than  creep ; 
aiui  the  liead  is  small,  and  c\ui  be  ictr.iclcd  more  or  less 
within  tlic  protliorax.  The  bous  is  armed  with  110  conspic- 
uous appendages ;  but  some  of  the  species  arc  remarkable 
for  having  honey-tubes  which  can  be  pushed  out  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  abdotninal  segments,  and  through  which 
honey-dew  is  excreted  for  the  use  of  ants.  Certain  other 
species  arc  remarkable  in  being  carnivorous;  one  American 
species  feeds  exclusively  upon  plant-lice. 

The  clirysahds  are  short,  broad,  ovate,  and  without  angu- 
lations. They  are  attached  by  the  caudal  extremity,  and  by 
a  loop  passing  over  the  body  near  its  middle.  The  ventral 
aspect  of  the  body  is  straight  and  often  closely  pressed  to 
the  object  to  which  the  chrysalis  is  attached. 

The  Lycasnidae  include  two  subfamilies;  these  can  be 
be  separated  as  follows : — 

A.  Vein  TI  of  the  hind  wings  without  a  branch  near,  the  base  of  the 
wing  i^Fig.  465).  LvctxiNyE. 

AA.   Vein  II  of  the  iiind  wings  giving  off  a  spur  (the  tip  of  vein  I) 
near  the  base  of  the  wing.  p.  394  LEMOMiN.ib. 

Subfamily  LvCiibNlNifi  (Ly.cae-ni'n£). 

The  Common  Gossamer-iumgcd  Butterflies. 

This  subfamily  includes  all  of  our  common  members  of 
the  Lycaentdie ;  it  is  composed  of  three  well-marked  groups 
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of  genera,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  tlie  Coppers, 
the  Hlues,  and  the  Hair-slrcaks. 

I.  The  Coppirs. — The  Coppers  arc  easily  distinj^uished 
from  other  gossamer-winced  butterflies  by  their  orauge-red 
and  brown  colors,  each  with  a  coppery  tinge,  and  conspicu- 
ous black  markiiiL^s.  They  are  the  stoutest  of  the  Lycitnid;e. 
About  twenty  ^.pccies  are  known  to  occur  in  this  country ; 
the  three  following  will  serve  as  illustrations: — 

Tlie  Amciican  Copper,  Heodes  liypophUcas  illc-o'des 
hyp-o-phla;'as).^ — This  is  the  most  common  of  our  coppers 
in  the  Northeastern  States  and  in  Canada.  Its  range  ex- 
tends also  along  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  southward  into  Cali- 
fornia; and  in  the  east  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
south  to  Georgia.  It  is  represented  on  Plate  I  (Fig.  5). 
The  fore  wings  are  orange-red  above,  spotted  with  black, 
and  with  a  blackish  brown  outer  border  ;  the  hind  wings  are 
coppery  brown,  with  a  broad  orange-red  band  on  the  outer 
margin  ;  this  band  is  indented  by  four  black  spots. 

The  larva  feeds  on  the  common  sorrel  {Rumex  acetoseildy, 

The  Bronze  Copper,  Ckrysophanus  thoe  (Chrys-o-pha'nus 
tho'e). — ^This  is  larger  than  the  preceding  species,  the  wings 
expanding  one  and  one  half  inches  or  more.  In  the  male 
the  wings  are  coppery  brown  above,  spotted  with  black,  and 
with  a  broad  orange-red  band  on  the  outer  margin  of  the 
hind  wings.  The  female  diflers  in  having  the  fore  wings 
orange-red  above,  with  prominent  black  spots. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
from  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  Nebraska.  The  larva  feeds 
on  curled  dock  [Rumex  crispus). 

The  Wanderer,  Fenheca  tarquinius  (Fe-nis'e-ca  tar-quin'i- 
us). — ^This  butterfly  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  Lycaenids  in  our  fauna  by  the  fact  that  vein  V,  of 
the  fore  wings  coalesces  with  radius  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  apex  of  the  discal  cell.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  wings  is  dark  brown,  with  a  large,  irregular,  orange- 
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yellow  patch  on  the  disk  of  the  fore  wing,  and  one  o£  the 
same  color  next  the  anal  an^lc  ot  the  hind  wing. 

Tliis  species  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  the  larva  is  carniv- 
orous  in  its  habits.  It  feeds  on  plant-lice ;  and,  so  far  as 
observed,  it  feeds  only  on  the  woolly  aphids.  It  is  found 
more  often  in  colonies  of  the  Alder  Blight  iSchisoncura  tes* 
sellatd)  than  in  those  of  the  allied  species.  It  is  found  from 
Maine  to  Northern  Florida  and  westward  to  Kansas.  It  is  a 
very  local  insect,  being  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
water  where  alder  grows. 

II.  The  Blues. — ^The  Blues  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  gossamer-winged  butterflies  by  the  slender  form 
of  the  body,  and  the  blue  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wind's.  About  fifty  North  American  species  have  been  de- 
scribed; but  most  of  these  occur  only  in  the  far  West. 
This  is  a  rather  difficult  group  to  study  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  several  cases  a  single  species  exists  under  two  or 
more  distinct  forms,  and  also  that  tli<'  two  se.xes  of  the  same 
species  may  dilier  greatly.  It  often  happens  that  two  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  sex  but  of  different  species  resemble 
each  other  more  closely  in  the  coloring  of  the  upper  sur» 
face  than  do  the  two  sexes  of  either  of  the  species.  In 
each  of  our  eastern  species  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings 
of  the  female  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  Spring  Azure,  Cyaniris  pseudargi<ilus  (Cy-a-niVis 
pseud-ar^'o4us). — In  this  species  the  hind  wings  are  with- 
out tails,  the  eyes  are  hairy,  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
wings  is  pale  ash-gray.  This  combination  of  characters  will 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  blues  occurring  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  But  the  species  is  not  confined  to  this  re> 
<j[ion,  as  it  occurs  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  a  large  part  of  Canada. 

This  butterfl)'  exhibits  polymorphism  to  the  e^reatest 
degree  of  any  known  species  ;  nine  or  ten  forms  have  been 
described.  Two  of  these  are  represented  on  Plate  VI 
(Figs.  I  and  7). 

The  larva  feeds  on  the  buds  and  flowers  of  various 
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plants,  especially  those  of  Comus,  Cimicifuga,  and  Actino- 
meris.  They  arc  frequently  attended  by  ants  for  the  sake 
of  the  honey-dew  which  they  excrete  through  tubes  that 
they  push  out  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  seg- 
ments. 

Tile  Tailed  Blue,  Evercs  comyntas  (E-ve'res  co-myn'tas). — 
The  bulterllies  of  the  genus  Rvcres  can  be  distinguished 
from  our  other  blues  by  the  presence  of  a  small  tail-like 
prolongation  of  the  hind  wing.  This  is  borne  at  the  end  of 
vein  VII.  Our  common  species  {E.  comyntas)  is  distributed 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  North  America.  The  male  is  dark 
purplish  violet  above,  bordered  with  brown  ;  the  female  is 
dark  brown,  sometimes  flecked  with  bluish  scales.  In  the 
Eastern  United  States  this  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus. 

The  Ijirva  feeds  upon  clover  and  other  leguminous 
plants. 

111.  The  Hair'Strtaks* — The  Hair-streaks  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  Lycaenins  by  the  fact  that  radius  of  the 
fore  wings  is  only  three-branched.  They  are  usually  dark 
brown,  with  delicate  striped  markings  on  the  lower  surface 

of  the  wings,  which  suggested  the  com- 
mon name  given  above;  but  some 
species  are  brilliantly  marked  with  me- 
tallic blue  or  green.  The  hind  wings 
are  also  commonly  furnished  with  deli- 
cate tail-like  prolongations  (Fig.  466). 
The  fore  wings  of  the  male  often  bear 
a  small  dull  oval  spot  near  the  middle 
of  the  costal  part  of  the  wing,  the  dis- 
F*c  466.-rA#rAf  catmnm*.  ^\  stigma,  which  is  filled  with  the 

peculiar  scent-scales  known  as  andriconia.   The  males  are 

also  distinguished  by  having  a  tuft  of  hair-like  scales,  the 

beard,  on  the  front  ;  this  is  wanting  or  very  thin  in  the  fe- 
males. About  fifty  species  occur  in  America  north  of 
Mexico:  of  these  nearly  twenty  occur  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Banded  Hair-streak,  Thecla  calanus  (Thec'ia  cal'a- 
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nus). — In  the  Northeastern  United  States  the  most  common 
of  the  hair-streaks  is  this  species  (  Fig.  466).  The  upj)er 
surldce  of  the  wings  is  dark  brown  or  blackisli  brown.  Tiie 
under  surface  is  blackish  slate-brown  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
upper  surface,  and  marked  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  larva  feeds  on  oak  and  hickory.  Excepting  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  States,  the  species  is  found 
throughout  our  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Canada. 

The  Olive  Hair-streak,  MiUmra  damtm  (Mi4ou'ra 
da'mon). — ^The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  dark  brown, 
with  the  disk  more  or  less  deeply  suffused  with  brassy  yellow 
in  the  male  or  tawny  in  the  female ;  the  hind  wing  has  two 
tails,  one  much  longer  than  the  other,  •  both  black  tipped 
with  white.  The  lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  deep 
green  ;  both  fore  and  hind  wini;s  arc  marked  with  white  bars 
bordered  with  brown  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  6). 

The  larva  feeds  on  red  cedar.  The  species  occurs  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Dakota  and 
Texas. 

The  Banded  Ellin,  Incisalia  niplion  (In-ci-sa'li-a  ni'phon). 
— In  the  butterflies  of  the  genus  Incisalia  the  fringe  of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  hind  wings  is  slightly  prolonged  at  the 
end  of  each  vein,  giving  the  wings  a  scalloped  outline; 
they  also'  lack  taiUlike  prolongations  of  the  hind  wings. 
There  are  several  species  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
tinent One  of  these,  the  Banded  Elfin,  is  represented  on 
Plate  VI  (Fig.  4).  In  this  species  there  is  a  distinct  white 
or  whitish  edging  near  the  base  of  the  under  side  of  the 
hind  wing  which  limits  a  darker  band  that  occupies  the 
outer  two  thirds  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wing. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
The  larva  feeds  on  pine. 

The  Hair-streaks  described  above  are  of  moderate  size 
and  modest  colors.  The  two  following  will  serve  to  illustrate 
a  somewhat  different  type. 

The  Great  Purple  Hair-streak,  Atlides  haUsus  (At'li-des 
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ha-le'sus). — This  is  tlie  largest  of  our  eastern  hair-streaks, 
the  larger  individuals  expanding  two  inches.  In  the  male 
the  greater  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  bright 
blue ;  the  discal  stigma,  the  outer  fourth  of  the  fore  wings» 
the  apex  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  hind  wings,  and  the 
tails  are  black.  In  the  female  the  outer  half  of  the  wings  is 
black. 

The  species  occurs  in  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  southward.  It  has  been  found  as  far  north  as 
Illinois.   The  larva  is  said  to  feed  on  oak. 

The  White- M  Hair-streak,  Bupsyche  m^album  (Eu-psy  • 
che  m-al'bum). — This  is  a  smaller  species,  expanding  about 
one  and  one  half  inches.  The  upper  surface  of  the  disk 
of  the  wings  is  a  rich,  glossy  dark  blue,  with  green  reflec- 
tions; a  broad  outer  border  and  costal  margin  are  black. 
The  hind  wing  has  two  tails,  and  a  bright  dark  orange 
spot  preceded  by  white  at  the  anal  angle.  The  under  sur- 
face is  brownish  gray,  and  on  this  surface  both  wings  are 
crossed  by  a  common,  narrow  white  stripe,  which  forms  a 
large  W  or  reversed  M  on  the  hind  wings. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  larva  feeds  on  oak  and  on  Astrangulus, 

Subfamily  Lemoniin^  (Le.mon>i.i'nae). 

The  Lemoniids  {Le-mo'ni-ids). 

This  is  a  large  subfamily  ;  but  the  species  are  found 
chiefly  in  South  and  Central  America.  In  our  fauna  it  is 
represented  only  by  a  small  number  of  rare  butterflies. 

If  we  except  one  Floridian  species  {iiunnnici  ntala),  this 
subfamil)-  is  represented  in  the  Eastern  United  States  by 
only  two  species.  In  the  far  West  eleven  others  arr  now 
known.  The  eastern  species  are  the  Large  Metal-mark, 
CaUphelis  borealis  (Cal-e-phe'lis  bo-re-a'li.s),  which  expands 
one  inch  or  more,  and  the  Small  Metal-mark,  Calephelis 
coitus  (C.  cae'ni-us),  which  expands  less  than  four  fifths  of  an 
inch.  In  both  species  there  are  on  the  outer  half  oC  the 
wings  two  lines  of  shining  lead-colored  scales* 
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Family  NVMPHALiDrfc;  (Nym-phal  i-cia:). 

The  Four-footed  Butterflies* 

The  family  Nymphaiidse  includes  chiefly  butterllics  of 
inetlium  or  large  size:  but  a  few  of  the  species  arc  small. 
With  a  single  exception,  these  butterflies  differ  from  all 
others  in  our  fauna  in  haviug  the  fore  legs  very  greatly  re- 
duced in  size  in  both  sexes.  So  great  is  the  reduction  that 
these  legs  cannot  be  used  for  walking,  but  are  folded  on 
the  breast  like  a  tippet.  A  slight  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
fore  legs  occurs  in  the  Lycaenidae,  but  there  it  occurs  only  in 
the  males,  and  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  this  family. 

In  the  venation  of  the  wings  (Fig.  467)  the  four-footed 
butterflies  d  ifler  from 
the  two  preceding 
families  in  retaining 
all  of  the  branches 
of  radius  of  the  fore 
wines,  this  vein  be- 
ing  five-branched. 

The  la r v x  are 
nearly  or  quite  cylin- 
drical,  and  are 
clothed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with 
hairs  and  sometimes 
with  branching 
spines. 

The  chrysalids  are 
usually  angular^  and 
often  bear  large  pro- 
jecting prominences; 
sometimes  they  are 
rounded.    They  aU 

w  ays  hang  head  ^ 

d  O  W  n  \\  .1  1  ti  S,   S  U  p-  Fic.  467.— Wings  of  BmnlmrtkU  asiymmax. 

ported  only  by  the  tail,  which  is  fastened  to  a  button  of  silk. 
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This  is  the  largest  of  the  families  of  butterflies.  It  not 
only  surpasses  the  other  families  in  number  of  species,  but 
it  contains  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  striking  forms, 
and  also  a  larger  proportion  of  the  species  of  butterflies 
familiar  to  every  observer  of  insects.  There  may  be  in  any 
locality  one  or  two  species  of  yellows  or  of  whites  more 
abundant,  but  the  larger  number  of  species  commonly  ob- 
served are  four-footed  butterflies. 

Five  subfamilies  of  the  Nymphalidae  are  represented  in 
our  fauna.  These  can  be  separated  by  the  following  table, 
which  is  based  on  one  given  by  Mr.  Scudder  : — 

A.  With  none  of  the  veins  of  the  fore  wings  unusually  swollen  at  the 
base. 

B.  Antennae  clothed  with  scales,  at  least  above. 
C.  Fore  wings  at  least  twice  as  long  as  broad,   p.  397. 

HBLICONINiG. 

CC.  Fore  wings  less  than  twice  as  long  as  broad. 

D.  Palpi  much  longer  than  the  thorax,  p.  396. .  Libythfin  k. 
DO.  Palpi  not  as  long  as  the  thorax,   p.  398...NVMPHALIN.K. 

BH.  Aniciina:  naked,    p.  397  Ei  plcein.k. 

AA.  With  some  of  the  veins  of  the  lore  wings  greatly  swollen  at  the 
base.  p.  410  : . .  Satvrin^, 

Subfamily  LiBYTilEINiE  (Li-byth-e-i'nae). 

The  Long'beaks. 

The  Long-beaks  can  be  easily  recognized  by  their  ex- 
cessively long,  beak-like  palpi,  which  are  from  one  fourth 

to  one  half  as  long  as  the  body 
and  project  straight  forward 
(Fig.  468).  The  outer  margin 
of  the  fore  wings  is  deeply 
notched;  the  males  have  only 
four  well-developed  legs,  while 
Fic.  itKhmmmni.     the  f cmalcs  havc  six. 

Only  three  species  have  been  found  in  America  north  of 
Mexico ;  and  of  these  but  one  occurs  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 
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The  Snout  Butterfly,  Hypatus  bachmannii  (Hyp'a-tus 
bach-man'nU). — The  wings  are  blackish  brown  above* 
marked  with  orange  patches  and  white  spots.  The  species 
occurs  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States,  excepting  the 
northern  part  of  New  England  and  the  southern  part  of 
Florida   The  larva  feeds  on  CtltU  occideniaiis. 

Subfamily  HELiCONIINifi  (HeU'^ro-ni-i'nx). 

The  Heiuanians  {HeU-co'tti-ans). 

This  subfamily  consists  chiefly  of  tropical  butterflies  ;  a 
few  species,  however,  extend  into  tlie  southern  portion  of 
our  territory.  They  are  of  medium  or  rather  lar^c  size, 
and  are  ea-^il\'  reco<^nizecl  by  their  narrow  and  cIoiiL^ated  fore 
wings,  which  are  usually  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad. 

Subfamily  Eupi/kin.k  (Ru-plce-i'nae). 
T/u  Eupltxids  i^Lu-plce' ids). 

These  are  butterflies  of  large  size,  with  rounded  and 
somewhat  elongated  wings,  the  apical  portion  of  the  fore 
wings  being  much  produced.  The  absence  of  scales  on  the 
antennae  is  the  most  available  character  for  distinguishing 
these  insects.  Only  a  very  few  species  occur  in  our  fauna. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  the  following : — 

The  Monarch,  Anosia  plexippus  (A-no'si-a  plex-ip'pu^;.— 
The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  light  tawny  brown,  with 
the  borders  and  veins  black,  and  with  two  rows  of  white 
spots  on  the  costal  and  outer  borders  as  shown  in  Fit:^ure 
469.  The  figure  represents  a  female  ;  in  the  male  the  veins 
of  the  wings  arc  more  narrowly  margined  with  black,  and 
there  is  a  black  poucii  next  to  vein  VIl^  of  the  hind  wings, 
containing  scent-scales  or  androconia. 

The  larva  feeds  upon  different  species  of  milk-weed,  As- 
cUpias.  When  full  grown  it  is  lemon  or  greenish  yellow, 
broadly  banded  with  shining  black.  It  is  remarkable  for 
bearing  a  pair  of  long  fleshy  filaments  on  the  second  thoracic 
segment,  and  a  similar  pair  on  the  seventh  abdominal  seg- 
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ment.  The  chrysalis  is  about  one  inch  in  length.  It  is 
bright  green,  dotted  witli  gold. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  distributed  far  beyond  our  borders. 


Fig.  4(yi.—AH0sia  pUxip/>Ms. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  species  dies  out  each  year  in 
a  large  part  of  the  Northern  States,  and  that  those  butter- 
flies which  appear  first  in  this  region,  in  June  or  July,  have 
flown  hither  from  the  South,  where  they  hibernate  in  the 
adult  state.  In  the  extreme  South  they  fly  all  winter. 
Great  swarms,  including  many  thousands  of  individuals  of 
this  species,  are  sometimes  seen. 

Subfamily  NVMPHALIN^  (Nym-pha-li'nae). 
The  Typical  Nymphalids  {Nym-pha  lids). 

The  butterflies  of  this  subfamily  vary  so  much  in  the 
outline  and  ornamentation  of  the  wings  that  it  is  impossible 
to  briefly  characterize  them.  The  student,  however,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  by  means  of  the 
table  of  subfamilies  already  given.  Our  genera  represent 
five  quite  distinct  groups,  as  follows: — 

I .  The  Crescent-spots  or  the  Melitceids  (Mel-i-tae'ids). — This 
group  includes  some  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  Nym- 
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phalinae.  The  color  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  black,  with 
red  and  yellow  spots ;  but  it  is  usually  fulvous,  with  the  fore 

wings  broadly  margined,  especially  at  the  apex,  with  black, 
and  crossed  by  many  irregular  lines  of  black.  About  fifty 
species  occur  in  this  country. 

The  Baltimore,  Eupliydryas  phaeton  (Eu-phyd'ry-as  pha'- 
e-ton). — The  wings  above  are  black,  with  an  outer  marginal 
row  of  dark  rcddish-orangc  spots,  and  parallel  rows  of  very 
pale  yellow  spots ;  on  the  fore  win<^s  a  third  row  is  more  or 
less  represented.    The  wings  expand  two  inches  or  more. 

The  larvai  feed  on  a  species  of  snakchcad  {C/uione 
giabra) ;  they  arc  gregarious,  and  build  a  common  nest  by 
weavinc;  toc^ether  the  leaves  of  their  food-plant.  Tlie  species 
occurs  in  Ontario  and  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  verv  local,  the  butter- 
flies  remaining  near  the  bogs  or  moist  meadows  where  the 
food-plant  of  the  larva  is  found. 

The  butterflies  of  the  genus  Pliyciodes  (Phy-ci-o'des)  and 
the  allied  genera  abound  throughout  our  country.  They  are 
of  small  size,  and  of  a  fulvous  color, 
heavily  marked  with  black.  Each 
species  varies  considerably  in  mark- 
.  ings,  and  different  species  resemble 
each  other  quite  closely,  making 
this  a  difficult  group  for  the  begin- 
ning student.    Figure  470  rcpre-     F'*^  470.-/ a.»^«w« 

sents  a  common  species. 

II.  The  FritUiaries  (Frit'iUa-ries)  or  the  Argyumds  {Ax" 
gyn'nids). — This  group  includes  butterflies  varsHing  from  a 
little  below  to  somewhat  above  medium  size.  The  color  of 
the  wings  is  fulvous,  bordered  and  checkered  with  black,  but 
not  so  heavily  bordered  as  in  the  crescent-spots.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  often  marked  with  curving  rows 
of  silvery  spots.  This  is  a  large  .group  containing  many 
species,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  separate.  More 
than  fifty  species  occur  in  America  north  of  Mexico.  The 
larvae  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  violets. 
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The  Great  Spangled  Fritillary,  Argytmis  cyhele  (Ar-gyn'- 
nis  cyb'e-le).— This  species  (Fig.  471)  will  serve  to  illustrate 


Fig.  471. — Argynnit  cybcU. 

the  appearance  of  the  larger  members  of  this  group,  those 
belonging  to  the  genus  Argynnis.  In  this  genus  vein  III, 
of  the  fore  wings  arises  before  the  apex  of  the  discal  cell. 

There  are  a  number  of  common  fritillaries  which  resem- 
ble the  preceding  in  color  and  markings  but  which  are  much 
smaller,  the  wings  expanding  considerably  less  than  two 
inches.  These  belong  to  the  genus  BrcntJiis  (Bren'this).  In 
this  genus  vein  III,  of  the  fore  wings  arises  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  discal  cell. 

The  Variegated  Fritillary,  ^////tJ/V/^  rArwrt'/V?  (Eup-toi-e'ta 
clau'di-a). — This  butterfly  agrees  with  the  smaller  fritillaries 

{Brcnthis)  in  the  origin 
of  vein  III,  of  the  fore 
wing  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  discal  cell,  but 
differs  from  them  in  the 
shape  of  the  fore  wing, 
the  apex  of  which  is 
much  more  produced 
(Fig.  472),  and  the  outer 
margin,  except  at  the  apex,  concave ;  it  is  also  considerably 
larger. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  United  States  east  of 


Fig.  47».- 


Euptoiela  cinHciia. 
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the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  it  is  very  rare  in  the  northern 
half  of  this  region. 

III.  The  Angle-wings  or  the  Vanessids  (Va-ires'sids). — To 
this  group  belong  many  of  our  best-known  butterflies.  With 
these  the  outer  margin  of  the  fore  wings  is  usually  decidedly 
angular  or  notched  as  if  a  part  had  been  cut  away.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  species  hibernate  in  the  adult  state,  and 
some  of  them  are  the  first  butterflies  to  appear  in  the  spring. 
Some  of  the  hibernating  species,  however,  remain  in  conceal- 
ment till  quite  late  in  the  season. 

The  Red  Admiral,  Vanessa  atalanta  (Va-nes'sa  at-a- 
lan'ta). — The  wings  are  purplish  black  above.  On  the  fore 
wing  there  is  a  bright 
orange-colored  band 
beginning  near  the 
middle  of  the  costa, 
and  extending  nearly 
to  the  inner  angle ; 
between  this  and  the 
apex  of  the  wing  are 
several  white  spots, 
as  shown  in  Figure 

Fig.  473.  —  I'antssa  atixlaiita. 

473 ;    on   the  hind 

wing  there  is  an  orange  band  on  the  outer  margin  inclosing 
a  row  of  black  spots.  The  lower  surface  of  the  wings  is 
shown  on  Plate  I,  Fig.  6. 

The  larva  feeds  chiefly  on  nettle  and  on  hop.  When 
first  hatched  it  folds  together  a  half-opened  leaf  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plant ;  when  larger  it  makes  its  nest  of  a  lower 
expanded  leaf.  There  are  two  broods  ;  both  butterflies  and 
chrysalids  hibernate.  This  butterfly  occurs  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  European  and  North  American  continents. 

The  Painted  Beauty,  Vanessa  hunt  era  (Va-nes'sa  hun- 
te-ra). — The  wings  above  are  very  dark  brownish  black,  with 
large  irregular  spots  of  golden  orange.  In  the  apical  portion 
of  the  fore  wings  there  are  several  white  spots,  as  shown 
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in  Figure  474,  The  lower  surface  of  the  wings  is  repre- 
sented on  Plate  I,  Fig.  7.  A  cliaiactcristic  feature  is  the 
presence  of  two  submarginal  eye-like  spots  on  the  hind 
wing. 

The  larva  feeds  on  everlasting  {Gnaphaliuut)  and  allied 
plants.  The  species  occurs  in  Ontario  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Butterfly,  Vanessa  cardui  (V.  car'du-i). 
— The  butterfly  resembles  the  preceding  very  closely  in 
color  and  markings.  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  orange  markings ;  and  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
hind  wings  there  is  a  submarginal  row  of  four  or  five  eye- 
like spots. 

The  larva  feeds  upon  Compositae,  especially  thistles. 
This  species  is  very  remarkable  for  its  wide  distribution. 
Mr.  Scudder  states  that    with  the  exception  of  the  arctic 


fulvous  band  between  the  middle  and  the  outer  margin. 


regions  and  South  Ameri- 
ca it  is  distributed  over 
the  entire  extent  of  every 
continent." 


Fig.  ^ti.—Agtmit  mttherti. 


The  American  Tor- 
toise-shell, Aglais  inilbtrfi 
(Ag'la-is  mil-ber'ti).— The 
wings  above  are  brownish 
black,  with  a  broad  orange- 
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There  arc  two  fulvous  spots  in  the  discal-cell  of  the  front 
wing  (Fig.  475). 

The  larvai  feed  upon  nettle  {Vrtica) ;  they  arc  gregarious 
in  their  early  stages.  This  species  occurs  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

The  Mourning-cloak,  Euvanessa  antiopa  (Eu-va-ncs'sa 
an-ti'o-pa). — ^The  wings  above  are  purplish  brown,  with  a 
broad  yellow  border  on  the  outer  margin  sprinkled  with 
brown,  and  a  submarginal  row  of  blue  spots.  The  upi)er 
surface  is  represented  by  Figure  476,  the  lower  by  Plate  VI, 
Fig.  5. 

The  larvae  live  on  willow,  eltn,  poplar,  and  Celtis  ;  they 
are  gregarious,  and  often  strip  large  branches  of  their 
leaves.   The  species  is  usually  two-brooded.  "  This  butter* 


Fic  476.— ^aimMrMM  amtiofa. 


fly  is  apparently  distributed  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the 

Northern  Hemisphere  below  the  Arctic  Circle  as  far  as  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  "  (ScudderV 

The  Compton  Tortoise,  Ilugonia  j-albmn  (Eu-^u'ni-.i  j-al'- 
bum). — This  butterfly  (Fig.  477)  resembles  in  its  general 
appearance  those  of  the  genus  Polyi^onia,  but  it  is  sharpl\-  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings 
being  nearly  straight,  by  the  heavier  markings  of  the  fore 
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wings,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  whitish  spot  on  both  fore 
and  hind  wings,  near  the  apex,  and  between  two  larger 
black  patches.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings 
there  is  a  small  L-shaped  silvery  bar.    This  species  occurs 


FiO.  477. — Eugonia  j  alhuin. 

throughout  Canada  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Polygonia  (Pol-y-go'ni-a). — The  butterflies  of  this  genus 
resemble  the  preceding  species  in  having  a  metallic  spot  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings,  but  differ  in  having  the 
inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings  roundly  notched  beyond  the 
middle.  Nearly  a  dozen  species  occur  in  this  country. 
These  differ  principally  in  the  coloring  and  markings  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  hind  wings.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  more  common  ones  : — 

The  Green  Comma,  Polygonia  f annus  (P.  fau'nus). — Tlie 
silvery  mark  of  the  hind  wings  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  C  or  a  G,  the  ends  being  more  or  less  expanded  (Plate  VI, 
Fig.  2),  but  sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  L. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  wings  is  more  greatly  variegated 
than  in  any  other  species  of  this  genus ;  and  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  green  on  this  surface  than  in  any  other  of  the 
eastern  species,  there  being  two  nearly  complete  rows  of 
green  spots  on  the  outer  third  of  each  wing. 

The  larva  feeds  upon  black  birch,  willow,  currant,  and 
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wild  f];oosebcrr>'.  This  is  a  Canadian  species;  but  it  is  also 
found  in  the  luountains  of  New  En<^]and  and  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  northern  portions  of  liie  Western  Stales,  extend- 
ing as  far  south  as  Iowa. 

The  Hop-merchant,  Polygonia  ctnmna  com'ma). 
— As  in  the  preceding  species,  the  silvery  mark  of  the 
hind  wings  is  in  the  form  of  a  C  or  a  G  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  3) ; 
but  the  general  color  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings 
is  very  different,  being  marbled  with  light  and  dark  brown  ; 
and  the  green  spots  so  characteristic  of  faunus  are  repre- 
sented here  by  a  few  liliaceous  scales  on  a  submarginal  row 
of  black  spots. 

Two  forms  of  this  species  occur.  In  one,  P.  comma  dryas, 
the  hind  win^s  above  arc  suffused  with  black  on  the  outer 
half,  so  that  the  submarginal  row  of  fulvous  .spots  is  ob- 
scured, and  on  the  lower  side  the  wings  are  more  yellowish 
than  in  the  other  form.  The  latter  is  known  as  comma 
karrisii  (P.  c.  har-ris'i-t). 

The  larva  feeds  upon  hop,  elm,  nettle,  and  false-nettle. 
It  is  often  abundant  in  hop-yards^  and  the  chrysalids  are 
commonly  known  as  hop-merchants,  from  a  saying  that  the 
golden  or  silvery  color  of  the  metallic  spots  on  the  back  of 
the  chr3^alis  indicates  whether  the  price  of  hops  is  to  be 
high  or  low.  This  species  is  found  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States ;  its 
range  extends  south  to  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Indian  Territory. 

The  Gray  Comma,  Polygonia  firogne  (P.  prog'ne). — 
In  its  general  appearance  this  butterfly  closely  resembles 
/I  commas  but  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  silvery  mark,  which  is  L-shaped  and  tapers  towards 
the  ends. 

The  larva  feeds  on  currant,  wild  gooseberry,  and  rarely 
elm.  This  species  occurs  in  Canada  and  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  except  in  the  extreme  West 

The  Violet  Tip,  Polygonia  inierrogationis  (P.  in-ter- 
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ro-ga-ti-o'nis). — This  butterfly  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  8)  is  some- 
what  larger  than  the  preceding  species  of  Polyi^onia^  and 
differs  in  the  form  of  the  silvery  mark,  which  coii^i.^ts  of  a 
dot  and  a  crescent,  resembling  somewhat  an  interrogation- 
mark,  but  more  nearly  a  semicolon.  On  the  upper  side  the 
outer  margins  of  the  wings  and  the  tails  of  the  hind  wings 
arc  tinged  with  violet. 

This  s|)ecies  is  dimorphic  ;  and  the  two  forms  differ  so 
constantly  and  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  they  were 
described  as  distinct  species.  In  P.  interrogationis  fabricU 
(P.  i.  fa-bric'i-i)  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  not  much 
darker  than  that  of  the  fore  wings,  and  there  is  a  submarginal 
row  of  fulvous  spots  in  the  broad  ferruginous  brown  border. 
In  /*.  intcrrogationis  umbrosa  (P.  i.  um-bro'sa)  the  outer  two 
thirds  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  blackish,  and 
the  submarginal  fulvous  spots  are  obliterated,  except  some* 
times  faint  traces  near  the  costal  margin* 

This  species  is  found  in  Canada  and  throughoat  the 
United  St^es  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

IV.  The  Sovereigns* — ^These  butterflies  differ  from  other 
Nymphalinae  in  having  the  club  of  the  antennas  marked  by 
four  slightly  elevated  Hues,  and  in  that  veins  I,  II,  and  III 
of  the  hind  wing  (Fig.  467,  p.  395)  separate  at  the  same 
point.  This  group  includes  some  of  our  most  elegant  but- 
terflies ;  the  larvae  are  grotesque  in  appearance,  being  very 
irr^ular  in  form  and  strikingly  mottled  or  spotted. 

The  Banded  Purple,  Basilarckia  arthemis  (Bas-i-lar'chi^ 
ar'thewmis). — The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  velvety 
chocolate-black,  marked  with  a  conspicuous  white  bow 
(Fig.  478). 

This  is  a  Canadian  species  which  extends  a  ^ort  distance 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States;  the  larva  feeds 

on  birch,  willow,  poplar,  and  many  other  plants. 

The  Red  Spotted  Purple,  Basilarckia  astyanax  (B. 
as-ty'a-nax). — The  upper  surface  of  the  winces  is  velvety 
indigo-black,  tinged  with  blue  or  green.     There  are  three 
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rows  of  blue  or  green  spots  on  the  outer  third  of  the  hind 
wings  :  the  spots  of  the  inner  row  vary  greatly  in  width  in 
different  individuals.  On  the  lower  surface  there  is  a  reddish 
orange  spot  in  the  discal  cell  of  the  fore  wings,  and  one  on 
the  discal  vein  ;  on  the  hind  wings  there  are  two  orange  spots 
similarly  situated,  a  third  at  the  base  of  cell  II,  and  a  row  of 


Fig  ^j%.—Basiiarchia  aftktmii. 

seven  spots  just  within  a  double  row  -of  submarginal  blue 
or  green  spots. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  south  of  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  larva  feeds  on  many  plants;  among  them  are  plum, 
apple,  pear,  and  gooseberry. 

The  Hybrid  Purple,  Basilarekia  ost^anax-artAemis, — 
There  occurs,  along  a  narrow  belt  of  country  extending  from 
southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  New  England,  a  butterfly  that  closely  re- 
sembles  the  Red-spotted  Purple,  but  which  has  more  or  less 
of  the  white  band  of  the  Banded  Purple.  This  is  believed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  these  two  species.  The  region  in 
which  it  occurs  is  that  in  which  the  ranges  of  the  two  species 
overlap.  North  of  this  region,  of  these  three  forms  only  the 
Banded  Purple  occurs;  south  of  it  only  the  Red-spotted 
Purple  is  found. 

The  Viceroy,  Basilarchia  archippus  (B.  ar-chip'pus). — 
The.  wings  vary  in  color  from  a  dull  yellow  orange  tinged 
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slightly  with  brown  to  a  dark  cinnamon  color;  they  are 
bordered  with  black,  and  all  the  veins  are  edged  with  the 
same  color  (Fig.  479).  The  fringe  of  the  wings  is  spotted 
with  white,  and  the  black  border  on  the  outer  margin  con- 
tains a  row  of  white  spots. 


This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
Monarch  {Anosia  pUxippus,  Fig.  469).  But  aside  from  the 
structural  characters  separating  the  two  subfamiHes  which 
these  butterflies  represent,  the  Viceroy  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  species  it  mimics  by  its  smaller  size,  and 
by  the  presence  oif  a  transverse  black  band  on  the  hind 
wings. 

It  is  believed  that  the  resemblance  of  tliese  two  species 
is  not  merely  accidental,  but  is  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
law  of  natural  selection.  The  butterflies  of  the  subfamily 
to  which  the  Monarch  belongs  {Eupkntug)  are  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  birds.  It  is  supposed  that  this  exemption  is 
due  to  the  possession  by  these  butterflies  of  a  disagreeable 
odor.  With  such  an  odor  the  conspicuous  coloring  of  the 
butterflies  is  protective,  the  birds  soon  learning  that  such 
butterflies  are  not  fit  for  food.  And  it  can  be  seen  that  these 
birds  will  naturally  leave  undisturbed  any  other  butterflies 
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that  resemble  the  ill-smeUing  ones,  even  though  they  do  not 
possess  a  stmnar  odor.  According  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  these  resemblances  have  been  produced  as  follows. 
In  the  case  of  a  variable  species  that  is  unprotected  by  any 

disagreeable  quality,  any  variation  towards  a  protected  spe- 
cies will  tend  to  pfes.ci  vc  the  life  of  the  mdividuai  possessiny^ 
it.  x\nd  ill  turn  such  oftspnng  of  these  individuals  as  still 
more  nearly  resemble  the  protected  species  will  be  most 
likely  to  be  preserved.  The  continued  action  of  this  natural 
selection  will  result  in  producing  a  species  that  closely  re- 
sembles the  protected  one,  even  though  it  may  be  very 
different  structurally  from  the  one  that  it  mimics. 

Many  instances  of  unconscious  mimicry  of  this  kind  are 
known.  They  are  especiallv  abundant  in  tnc  tropics  where 
the  foul-smelling  Hcliconin<£  are  most  abundant.  The  bad 
odor  of  these  butterflies  when  livinij  is  so  marked  that  it 
can  be  detected  by  the  liuman  nose ;  and  it  is  found  that 
•  many  species  of  them  are  mimicked  by  other  butterflies,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Pieridae.  The  mimicry  is  not  con- 
fined to  similarity  in  coloring,  but  extends  to  the  shape  of 
the  wings  and  manner  of  flight. 

The  larva  of  the  Viceroy  feeds  upon  willo.v,  poplar,  balm 
of  gilead,  aspen,  and  cottonwood.  The  species  two*  or  three- 
brooded,  and  hibernates  as  a  partially  grown  larva  in  a 
nest  made  of  a  rolled  leaf.  This  nest  is  lined  with  silk, 
and  the  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  twig  with  silk  so  that  it  can* 
not  fall  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Scudder  states  that  so  far 
as  is  known  to  him  all  of  the  species  of  the  Sovereigns  hi* 
bernate  as  larvae  in  nests  of  this  kind.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  only  the  autumn  brood  of  caterpillars  make  these  nests. 
So  that  the  nest-building  instinct  appears  only  in  alternate 
generations,  or  even  less  frequently  when  the  species  is 
more  than  two-brooded.  B,  arckippus  is  found  over  nearly 
«the  whole  of  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  and  has  been  found  sparingly  even  to 
the  Pacific  coast  near  our  northern  boundaries. 
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As  Anosia  pUxippiis  has  been  termed  the  Monarch,  this 
species  is  aptly  called  the  Viceroy. 

V.  The  Emperors. — The  butterflies  of  this  group  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  best  known  species: — 

The  Goat-weed  Butterfly,  Ancea  andria  (A-na^'a  an'- 
dri-a). — The  female  of  this  species  can  be  easily  rcco;:^nized 
by  Figure  480.    The  male  is  smaller,  with  wings  of  a  rich 


Fig.  480.'— ^m««  amdria. 


dark  orange,  margined  with  brown,  and  without  the  lights 
colored  band  characteristic  of  the  female. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Western  States  from  Illinois 
to  Texas.    The  larva  feeds  on  goat-weed  {Croton). 

Subfamily  Satvuin^  (Sat-y-ri'nae). 
The  Meadow-browns  or  Satyrs. 

This  subfamily  includes  chiefly  brown  butterflies  whose 
markings  consist  almost  entirely  of  eye-like  spots.  Some 
western  species,  however,  are  bright-colored.  Our  forms 
can  be  easily  recognized  by  their  having  some  of  the  veins 
of  the  fore  wings  greatly  swollen  at  the  base. 

The  larvs  are  cylindrical,  tapering  more  or  less  towards 
each  end.  The  caudal  segment  is  bifurcated,  a  character 
that  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  American  butterfly 
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larvx  excepting  those  of  some  of  the  Emperors  {Clilorippe\ 
not  described  in  this  book.  Nearly  sixty  species  belonging 
to  this  subfamily  have  been  described  from  America  north 
of  Mexico. 

The  Eyed  Brown,  Satyrodes  eurydici  (Sat-y-ro'des  eu- 
ryd'i-ce). — The  upper  surface 
of  the  wings  is  soft  mouse- 
brown  on  the  basal  half  and 
paler  beyond,  considerably  so 
in  the  female  ;  each  wing  bears 
a  row  of  four  or  five  small 
black  cyc-likc  spots  (  Fig.  481). 
This  species  is  found  in  Onta- 
rio, and  throughout  the  east-  Vm.  ^it.—SatjrotUt  tHrydut, 
cm  half  of  the  United  States. 

The  Dull-eyed  Grayling,  Cercyonis  nephele  (Cer-cy'o-nis 
neph'e-le). — The  two  most  conspicuous  of  the  Meadow- 
browns  that  occur  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  this 
and  the  following  one;  they  are  comparatively  large 
species,  expanding  from  two  inches  to  two  and  one  fourth 
inches ;  both  are  dark  brown.  In  this  species  there  are  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wing  on  the  outer  third  of 
the  wing  two  black  spots  with  white  or  bluish  centers ; 
sometimes  the  wing  is  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  spots,  but  generally  the  tinge  is  very  slight,  and  it  is 
never  so  deep  as  In  the  next  species;  the  hind  wing  is  with 
or  without  a  spot  in  eel!  VII, ,  and  sometimes  with  a  spot  on 
either  side  of  this  one.  On  the  lower  surface  the  eye-like 
spots  of  the  fore  wings  are  distinctly  ringed  with  yellowish  ; 
and  the  hind  wings  are  with  or  without  eye-like  spots, 
usually  with  six  of  them.  (See  the  Hybrid  Graylings, 
below.) 

The  Blue-eyed  Grayling,  Ccrcyonis  alopc  (C.  al'o  pc\ — 
This,  species  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  a  distinct  yellow  or  pale  orange 
hand  on  the  outer  half  of  the  fore  wings. 
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The  larvae  of  both  of  these  species  feed  upon  grass; 
the  butterflies  fly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  summer, 

and  the  larvie  bej^in  hibernating^  as  soon  as  hatched. 

The  Hybrid  Graylings,  Ccrcyonis  alope-neplulc. — Tlic 
Dull  L  vcU  bra)ling  is  a  northern  sjh  cils,  occurring  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
Blue-eyed  Grayling  is  found  throughout  the  (greater  part  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  in 
the  extreme  North  and  South.  The  ranges  of  the  two 
overlap  in  the  southern  portions  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska ;  and  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  this 
belt  both  species  occur,  and  also  intergrades  between  them; 
these  intergrades  may  be  called  Hybrid  Graylings. 

The  White  Mountain  Butterfly,  Gituis  souiiha  (CE-nc'is 
se-mid'e-a). — Comparatively  few  students  who  study  this 
book  will  collect  this  butterfly ;  but  we  refer  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  remarkable  distribution.  It  is  found  only  on 
the  higher  parts  (above  5000  feet)  of  the  White  Mountains 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  above  i2,cx>o  feet. 

These  two  widely  separated  colonies  of  this  butterfly  arc 
believed  to  be  the  remnants  of  an  Arctic  fauna  which  was 
forced  southward  during  the  Ice  Age.  At  the  close  of  this 
period,  as  the  Arctic  animals  followed  the  retreating  ice 
northward,  the  tops  of  these  mountains  became  colonized 
by  the  cold-loving  forms.  Here  they  found  a  congenial 
resting  place,  while  the  main  body  of  their  congeners,  which 
occupied  the  intervening  region,  was  driven  northward  by 
the  increasing  heat  of  the  lower  land.  Here  they  remain, 
clinging  to  these  islands  of  cold  projecting  above  the  fatal 
sea  of  warmth  that  fills  the  valleys  below. 
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Order  DiPTERA  (Dip'te-ra). 
Tke  Flies, 

The  members  of  this  order  have  only  two  wings  ;  these 
are  borne  by  the  mesothorax.  The  metathorax  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  knobbed  threads,  the  halteres.  The  ntoutk- 
parts  are  formed  for  sucking.  The  metamorphosis  is  com* 
p/ete. 

To  the  order  Diptera  belong  all  insects  tliat  arc  properly 
termed  flies,  and  only  these*  The  word  "fly"  forms  a 
part  of  many  compound  names  of  insects  of  other  orders, 
as  butterfly,  stone-fly,  May-fly,  and  Chalcis-fly;  but  when 
used  alone,  it  is  correctly  applied  only  to  dipterous  insects. 
To  some  flies  other  common  names  have  been  applied,  as 
mosquito,  gnat,  and  midge. 

The  name  Diptera  is  from  two  Greek  words :  dis^  two, 
and  pteron^  a  wing.  It  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
ilies  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  single  pair  of 
wings ;  for  no  fly  has  more  than  two  wings,  and  only  a  few 
are  wingless. 

The  wings  oi  nicr>  are  thin,  membranous,  and  usually 
eitlicr  naked  or  clothed  witli  microscopic  hairs;  but  with 
mosquitoes  the  wings  bear  scales,  and  witli  the  moth-like 
flies  (Psychodidae)  and  some  others  the  clothing  of  hairs  is 
very  conspicuous.  The  hind  wings  arc  represented  by  a 
pair  of  knobbed  threads,  the  halteres  i  lial-te'res) ;  these  can 
be  easily  seen  in  a  crane-fly  (Fig.  482).    The  function  of 
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these  rudimentary  wings  is  not  known ;  but  they  doubtless 
have  some  important  use,  for  they  are  present  in  nearly  all 
flies,  even  when  the  front  wings  are  wanting. 

The  mouth-parts  of  flies  are  formed  for  sucking,  and 
sometimes  also  for  piercing.   Their  structure  differs  greatly 

in  different  families;  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  determine 
the  correspondence  of  the 
different  parts.  In  the 
more  typical  forms  the 
mouth-parts  consist  of  six 
bristle -like  or  lance -like 
organs  enclosed  in  a  sheath, 
and  a  pair  of  jointed  palpi. 
A  difference  of  opinion 
exists   as    to    the  corre- 

Fic.  4B..-A  c»ne-ilv.  diowuiff  wing,  and  spondence  of  these  parts; 

haltercs.  ^^^j^  according  to  the  most 

generally  accenteil  view  the  six  bristles  represent  the 
upper  lip  \Jabniifi\.  the  tongue  {Jty(>op}tarynx\  the  two  man- 
dibles, and  the  two  maxilht,  and  the  sheath  enclosing  these 
bristles  is  the  lower  lip  {labium).  The  palpi  which  are  not 
enclosed  in  the  sheath  are  the  maxillary  palpi.  At  the  tip 
of  the  lower  lip  there  is,  on  each  side,  a  lobe-like  appendage; 
these  are  the  labial  palpi.  The  labial  palpi  of  certain  flies 
are  qtiitc  large:  in  the  House-fly,  for  example,  they  are  ex- 
panded into  broad  plates,  which  are  Atted  for  rasping. 

In  their  transformations  flies  pass  through  a  complete 
metamorphosis.  The  larvae  are  commonly  called  maggots. 
These  arc  usually  cylindrical  and  are  footless ;  some  possess 
a  distinct  head,  others  do  not ;  the  form  of  the  mouth-parts 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  families;  and  there  are  re- 
markable variations  in  the  form  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
especially  as  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  spiracles. 
The  pupx  are  usually  either  naked  or  enclosed  in  the  last 
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larval  skin.  A  few  are  enclosed  in  cocoons.  When  the 
pupa  state  is  passed  within  the  last  larval  skin  the  body  of 
the  pupa  separates  from  the  larval  skin  more  or  less  com- 
pletely;  but  the  larval  skin  is  not  broken  til)  the  adult  fly 
is  ready  to  emerge.  In  this  case  the  larval  skin,  which 
serves  as  a  cocoon,  is  termed  a  puparium  (pu-pa'ri-um).  In 
some  families  the  puparium  retains  the  form  of  the  larva ; 
in  others  the  body  of  the 
larva  shortens,  assuming  a 
more  or  less  barrel-shaped 
form  (Fig.  483,  2),  before 
the  change  to  a  pupa  takes 
place. 

This  is  a  large  order, 

both  in  number  of  species 
aiKi  indi\  luuals.  The  spe- 
cies differ  much  in  habits. 
Some  are  very  annoying  to 
man.  Familiar  examples 
are  the  mosquito,  which 
attacks  his  person  :  the 
flesh-flies,  which  infest  his 
food  ;  the  bot-flies  and  gad- 
flies that  torment  his  cat- 
tle ;  and  the  gall-gnats  that 
destroy  his  crops.  Other 
species  are  very  beneficial. 
Those  belonging  to  the  ^'^^.t'r^^.^?^)lT^ 

syrphida,  and  to  the  sub-  sr^!a  "s^JSsrr^s'bjffif '^^^^ 

family  Tachininae  of  the  ^^^^^^ 

Musddx  destroy  many  noxious  insects;  and  very  many 

species,  while  in  the  larval  state,  feed  upon  decaying  animal 

and  vegetable  matter,  thus  acting  as  scavengers. 

Altliough  tlie  habits  of  these  creatures,  which  revel  in 
all  kinds  of  filth,  are  very  disgusting,  we  cannot  help  admir- 
ing that  arrangement  by  which  a  mass  of  filth,  instead  of 
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being  left  to  poison  the  atmosphere,  is  transformed  into 
myriads  of  h'ving  beings,  whose  swift  flight  and  dehcate 
forms  lend  life  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  DIPTERA'. 

The  Straigh  r  -  Skamkd  Fliks.  — Flies  in  which  the  pupa  escapes 
from  the  larval  skin  throuqh  a  T-shaped  opening,  winch  is 

  formed  by  a  lengthwise  split  on  the 

back  near  the  head  end  and  a  crosswise 
split  at  the  front  end  of  this  (Fig.  484), 
Fig.  484.  rarely  through  a  crosswise  split  be- 

tween the  seventh  and  cit^hth  abdominal  segments,  adults  without 
a  frontal  lunule.*  Suborder  Orthorrhapha  (Or-thor  rha  pha). 
T/itf  Lott'^-Jtonifd  Orthorrhapha  or  Ncmatocera  ( Xcm-a-toc'e-ra). 
Flics  with  four-  or  five-jointed  pendulous  palpi  and  with  many- 
jointed  antennx.  which  are  usually  long.  The  segments  of  the 
antennx,  eicept  the  basal  two,  are  similar  in  form,  and  are  more 
than  six  in  number;  they  are  often  fringed  with  hairs  or 
bristles.! 

*  The  fmUal  lunult  Is  a  small  crescent>sbaped  piece  immediately  above 
the  aatennB^  which  is  charactericttic  of  tlie  second  suborder,  the  Cfclor- 
rhapha.  In  most  of  the  members  of  this  suborder  there 
is  a  suture  separating  the  lunule  from  that  part  of  the  head 
above  it,  the  frontal  suture;  and  frequently  this  suture 
extends  down  on  each  side  to  near  the  mouth  (Fig.  4S5). 
But  as  the  suture  is  wanting  in  several  families  of  the 
Cyclorrhapha«  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  lutuilc  is  present  or  not.  The  following  statement 
will  enable  the  student  to  recognize  nearly  all  of  the 
members  of  the  arsi  suborder.  '^Somli'fnJSd 
The  sttbovder  Orthorrhapha  includes vaxw 
All  flies  in  which  the  antennae  are  more  than  three-jointed,  not  counting 
a  bristle  or  style  borne  by  the  third  segment. 

All  flics  with  three-jointed  antennae  in  which  vein  III  is  four-branched 
Such  of  the  flies  in  which  vein  VII,  appears  like  a  cross-vein,  or  curves 
back  towards  the  base  of  the  wing,  as  lack  the  suture  above  the  antcnnx. 
This  section  indudesonly  a  few  Empidid«and  the  families  DoUdiopodidBaod 
Lonchopteridc.  Nearly  all  of  the  flies  in  which  vein  Vllt  is  of  the  form 
described  here  possess  the  sttture  above  the  antenn«,  and  hence  belong  10 
the  Cvclorrhapha. 

f  The  two  types  of  antennae  characteristic  of  the  Nematocera  and 
Brachycera  respectively  are  connected  by  intermediate  forms.  These 
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7%t  Trtu  NtmtUoetra,  The  anten  nae  usually  long  and  frequently 
bearing  whorls  of  long  hairs,  especially  in  the  males ;  legs  long 

and  slender;  abdomen  usually  long  and  slender* 
The  Moth  like  Flies,  Family  PSYCHODIDA.   p.  438. 
The  Mid}^e-likc  Flifs. 
The  Crane-flies,  Family  TiPULio/v:.     p.  429, 
The  Net-winged  Midges.  Family  BLEFHAROCERlDiG,  p.  432. 
The  Dixa-iuidges,  Family  DlxlDiG.    p.  436. 
The  Mosquitoes*  Family  CULiCiDiK.  p.  437. 
The  Midges,  Family  Chironomida.  pw  44a 
The  Fungus*gnats,  Family  Mycbtopbilida.  p.  44a. 
The  Gall-gnats,  Family  CecidomyiidA.   p.  444. 
The  Anomalous  Xcinatocera.     The  antennae  are  composed  of 
many  segments,  but  are  shorter  than  the  thorax,  and  without 
whorls  of  long  hairs.    The  segments  of  the  antennae  are  short 
and  broad  and  closely  pressed  together.     Except  in  the  fust 
family,  the  abdomen  is  comparatively  stout,  and  the  legs  are 
shorter  and  stouter  than  in  the  True  Nematocera. 
The  False  Crane-flies.  Family  RhyphidiA.  p.  448. 
The  Solitary-midge.  Family  ORFHNEPHIUOig.   p.  449k 
The  March-flies.  Family  RlRIONiD-'E.    p.  449. 
The  Hlack-flii's,  Family  Si MULIlD.i:.    p.  451. 
The  Short  ~  horned  Orthorrhapha  or  Braehycera  (Bra-chyc'e-ra). 
Orthorrhapha  witlt  one-  or  two-jointed,  porrect  palpi,  and  with 
usually  short,  three-jointed  antennae.   The  third  segment  of  the 
antenna  is  sometimes  distinctly  ringed,  showing  that  It  is  really 
composed  of  mtoy  segments  grown  together;  and  sometimes 
the  antennae  are  four-  or  five-jointed. 

The  Anomalous  Brachycera.  The  third  segment  of  the  antenna  is 
rinp:eH,  showing  that  it  is  composed  of  several  segments  grown 
together.    The  body  is  not  furnished  with  strong  bristles. 
The  Horse-flies,  Family  Tabaniu.«,   p.  453. 

occur  In  those  lasiiiUcs  grouped  below  as  the  Anomalous  Brachycera  (aee 

Figs  -?9o,  490,  and  492).  The  Nematocern  atid  Brachycera  are  more 
sharply  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  palpi,  as  indicated  in  this  Synopsis  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  see  ibe  palpi.  A  more  easily  seen  distinction 
is  presented  by  the  venation  of  the  wings.  In  the  Anomalous  Brachycera 
cell  Vt  is  divided  by  a  crosa-veio  sad  cell  VIII  is  closed  before  the  margin  of 
the  wing  or  Is  greatly  narrowed  at  the  margin  of  the  wing  (see  Ftqs.  539. 
545,  and  551).  In  the  Nematoccra  cell  VIII  is  never  doprd,  and  cell  V,  is 
divided  only  in  the  TtpuHdac  and  Rhyphid.'c.  and  in  these  families  the 
anicnno;  are  distinctly  composed  of  many  segments. 
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The  Soldier-flies,  Family  Stratiouyiida.  p.  45$. 

The  Snipe-flies  (in  part).  Family  Lbptida   p.  456. 
The  True  Brachycera.   The  antennae  are  usually  three-jointed, 
but  sometimes  four- or  five-jointed  ;  the  third  segment  is  not 
ringed,  but  usually  bears  a  style  or  brisUe.*    Tiic  body  is 
usually  furnished  with  strong  bristles. 

True  Brachycera  with  the  empodia  pHh^form,  Flies  in  which 
there  are  three  membranous  lobes  beneath  the  taiial  daw* 
(Fig.  495).t 

The  Snipe-flies  (in  part),  Family  Leptida.   p.  4S6k 
The  Small-headed  Flies,  Family  AcroceriD/?^:.    p.  458. 
The  Tangle  -  veined  Flies,  Family  Nemis  i  ri  m  d.e,  p.  459. 
True  Brachycera  uuih  the  empodia  not  ptdvtUijorm.    Flies  in 
which  there  are  only  two  membranous  pads  beneath  the 
tarsal  daws  (Fig.  494). 
VetH  III  0f  the  w^s/otir'hrimehed. 

The  Robber-flies.  Family  Asilida  p.  46a 

The  Midas-flies,  Family  Midaid^  p.  461. 

The  Apiocerids,  Family  APIOCERID.E.    p.  46a. 

The  Bee-flies,  Family  BoMBYLiD.t.    p.  463. 

The  Stiletto-flies,  Family  Therevid/E.    p,  464. 

The  Window-flies,  Family  ScENOPiNiDyE.    p.  465. 

The  Dance-flies  (in  part).  Family  EMPiDiDiC.   p.  466. 
Vein  ITT  of  the  wit^s  tJ^te'dranchtd. 

The  Dance-flies  (in  part).  Family  Empidida  p.  466. 

The  Long-legged  Flies,  Family  DOLICHOPODIDA.  p.  467. 

The  Spear  winged  Flies,  Family  LONCHOPTERIDiB.  p.  469. 
The  Circular-Seamed  Flies.  —  Flies  in  which  the  pupa  escapes 
from  the  larval  skin  throuf^h  a  circular  orifice  made  by  push- 

• ing  oil  the  iiead  end  of  it  (Fig.  486).    Adults  with  a 
frontal  lunule.    Suborder  Cyclorrhapha  (Cy-dor^rha- 
pha). 
Cyehrrhapha  without  a  fronUd  suture  (Aschiza). 
The  Syrphus-flles.  Family  Syrphida.    p.  47a 
The  Big-eyed  Flies.  Family  PipunculiD/I:.    p.  473. 
Fig.  486.         -pj^^  Flai-footed  Flies.  Family  PLATYPEZiDit:.  p.  474. 
 The  Humpbacked  flies.  Family  PHORiPiE.   p.  475. 

*  A  similar  type  of  antenna  is  possessed  by  the  Cyclorrhapha,  which 
were  formerly  on  iMs  r^rcmint  included  in  the  nrachycen;  but  this  term  i» 
now  restricted  to  the  Short  h  >r      1  f^rihorihapha. 

f  The  empodia  are  pulviliuoroi  ni  the  Anomalous  Brachycera  aiso  ;  but 
that  group  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  antenn*. 
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Cfchrr kapha  with  a  /rmitai  sifiurt  (Schizophora) 
Normal  Sctanopbora. 
The  Thickhead-flies,  Family  Conopida.   p.  474 

The  Bot-flies.  Family  CESTRIDA.    p.  477. 
The  Muscids.  Family  MusciD,€.    p.  479. 
The  Pupa-bearing  Flies  (Pupipaka) 
The  Louse-flies,  Family  HiPFoHcjsciD.^,    p.  487.  ' 
The  Bat-ticks,  Fanuiy  N  vci  ERiBiiDit.    p.  489. 
The  Bee-louse,  Family  BraulidvE.    p.  489. 

Classification  of  the  Diptera. 
(F«r  advanced  siudM/s,) 

In  the  following  table  for  determining  the  families  of  the  Diptera 
use  is  made  chiefly  of  characters  based  on  the  form  of  the  head,  an* 
tenns,  and  wings. 

The  more  important  of  the  characters  pre-jented  bv  the  head  are 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tlie  froniul  lunulc  uul  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  frontal  suture  when  the  iuuuie  is  present.  (See  page  416, 
note.)  In  those  families  that  possess  the  frontal  suture  there  exists 
a  large  bladder-like  organ,  the  ptilinum  (ptiri-num),  which  is  pushed 
out  through  this  suture  when  the  adult  is  about  to  emerge  from'  the 
puparium.  In  this  way  the  head  end  of  the  puparium  is  forced  off, 
making  a  large  opening  through  which  the  adult  escapes ;  afterwards 
the  ptilinum  is  withdrawn  into  the  head.  If  a  specimen  is  captured 
soon  after  its  emergence  from  liie  puparium,  tlierc  may  be  seen  in- 
stead of  the  frontal  suture  the  bladder-like  ptilinum  projecting  from 
the  head,  immediately  above  the  antennae. 

The  form  of  the  antennae  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining 
to  what  family  a  fly  belongs.  In  the  more  generalised  families  the 
antenna  consists  of  many  segments,  which,  except  the  basal  two,  are 
similar  in  form  (Fig.  487).  Frequently  such  antennae  bear  wliorlsof 
lonpf  hair?  (Ki^f  t^^*  In  the  more  specialized  families  there  ts  a  re- 
duction III  Uic  number  of  segments  of  the  antenna.  This  is  brought 
about  either  by  a  more  or  less  coui[>lcLe  consolidation  01  the  segments 
beyond  the  second  into  a  single  segment  (Figs.  489  and  490),  or  by  a 
dwindling  of  the  terminal  segments,  so  that  they  form  merely  a  slen- 
der style  (Fig.  491)  or  bristle  (Fig.  492).  Such  a  bristle  is  termed  by 
many  writers  the  arista  (a-ris'ta).  In  most  cases  where  a  style  or 
arista  exists  it  is  borne  by  the  third  segment,  and  this  segment  is  then 
usually  greatly  enlarged.  When  tiie  enlargement  of  this  segment  has 
taken  place  evenly  the  style  or  arista  is  termitval;  hut  frequently  one 
part  of  the  third  segment  is  expanded  so  that  it  projects  beyond  the 
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insertion  of  the  arista  (Fig.  493) ;  then  the  arista  is  said  to  be 
dorsal. 

The  legs  vary  greatly  in  length  and  in  stoutness.  The  coxae  are 
usually  long,  and  in  most  of  the  fungus-gnats  (Mycetophilide)  they 
are  very  long.  When  pulvilli  are  developed  they  are  membranous 

pads,  one  beneath  each  tarsal  claw.  A  third  appendage,  the  empo- 
dium  (em-po'di-um),  often  exists  between  the  two  pulvilli  of  each  tar- 


Fig.  487.  Fig.  4B8.  Fig.  489.  Pic.  490.         Fig  491. 


sus.  The  empodta  may  be  bristle-like,  or  tapering  (Fig.  494).  or 
membranous,  resembling  the  pulvilli  in  form  (Fig.  49$) ;  in  the  last 
case  they  are  described  as  puivilUfcrm, 

Variations  in  the  form  and  venation  of  the  wings  afford  charac- 
ters that  are  much  used  in  the  classification  of  flies.  In  many  faroi- 


Fic  49a.  Fig.  493.  Fic.  494.  FiG.  495. 


lies  there  is  a  notch  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing  near  its  base 
(Fip.  496,  ae)  \  this  is  the  axillary  excisim  :  that  part  of  the  wing 
lyiii^  between  the  axiUary  excision  and  the  base  of  the  wing  is  the 
posterior  lobe  (Fig.  496,/).  In  certain  families  there  is  a  membrane- 
beneath  the  base  of  the  wing  and  above  the  halter  or  rudimentary 
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hind  wing ;  this  is  the  alida  (a1'u-Ia)  or  alttUt  (al'u-let).  The  alulae 
are  well  developed  in  the  common  House-fly.  Each  alula,  in  those 
species  where  tl»e  alula;  are  well  developed,  consists  of  two  lobes 
which  fold  over  ear h  oiher  when  the  wintry;  art  (  losed.  The  alute 
are  called  the  ieguia  by  many  writers  uu  Uipicra;  but  the  term  ic^uia 


VII,.  IX 

Fig.  496.— Wing  of  C«M»/t;  ae,  axillary  excition  :  /,  posterior  lobe. 


was  first  used  in  insect  anatomy  for  the  cup-like  scale  which  covers 

the  base  of  the  wing  in  certain  insects,  as  most  Hymenoptera,  and 
should  be  restricted  to  th.it  use.  The  terms  alula  and  alulet  are  also 
oticn  misapplied,  being  used  to  designate  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
wing. 

The  plan  of  the  venation  of  the  wings  can  be  easily  learned  by  a 
study  of  the%wing  of  Rhyphus  (Fig.  497),  which  is  very  generalized  in 
structure,  except  that  vein  III  is  only  three-branched,  while  in  cer^ 
tain  still  more  generalized  forms  it  is  five  branched  (e.g.,  Pr^t^asa, 
Fig.  504;  and  Psydwda*  Fig.  500).  In  the  figures  of  wings  in  this 
chapter  both  the  veins  and  the  cells  are  numbered.  The  numbers 
outside  of  tlie  marpin  of  the  wint;  refer  to  the  veins;  th<^se  within,  to 
the  cells,  except  when  otlierwise  indicated  by  a  doited  line  or  by  an 
arrow.  It  should  be  remembered  tliat  cacli  ceil  bears  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  vein  that  forms  its  front  margin  when  the  wings  are  spread. 
When  a  cell  is  divided  by  a  cross-vein  the  two  parts  are  numbered 
1st  and  2d.  Thus  in  Rkyphus,  cell  Vt  is  divided,  and  the  parts  are 
designated  as  the  ist  cell  V,  and  the  2d  cell  Vi  (Fig.  497.  ist  Vt ,  2d 
Va).    \  cross-vein  is  marked  cv. 

In  the  Diptera  vein.*;  IV  and  VI  are  not  developed.  Vein  1  ex- 
tends along  the  costal  margin  of  the  wing;  it  usually  ends  sonu-where 
near  the  apex  of  the  wing;  in  Rhyphus  it  ends  ai  tlic  tip  of  vein  1 1 1« .  4 
(Fig.  497).  In  some  families  it  extends  entirely  around  the  wing;  it 
is  then  called  the  ambieni  vein.  Vein  II  is  simple.  Vein  III  is  typi- 
cally five-branched :  but  the  number  of  branches  is  usually  reduced  to 
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four  or  to  three.  Vein  V  is  three-branched  in  the  more  generalized 
forms.  Vein  VII  is  two-branclied.  Vein  VIII  is  usually  nieieiy  a 
concave  iold  just  behind  vein  Vil  and  parallel  with  liiut  vein;  it  is 
represented  in  most  of  the  figures  of  wings  by  a  dotted  line*  Vein  IX 
is  usually  present;  and  sometimes  vein  XI  also  exists. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  specialisation  of  the  wings 
of  Diptera  is  a  tendency  of  the  veins  to  coalesce  from  the  margin  of 
the  wing  towards  the  base.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  wing  of  Conops 
(Fig.  496).    In  tiiis  genus  veins  and  Vi+j  coalesce  at  the  mar- 

gin of  the  wing;  veins  V»  and  VIli  coalesce  for  nearly  their  entire 


length.    The  result  of  this  coalescence  is  to  cause  the  free  part  of 
vein  V«  to  appear  like  a  cross-vein  between  cells  V  and  the  1st  cell 
Vf  Veins  VIIi  and  IX  also  coalesce  at  the  margin  of  the  wing. 
In  a  few  genera  of  flies  certain  longitudinal  veins  are  bent  so  as 

to  form  a  sharp  angle,  and  from  this  angle  a  spur  is  developed.  Thus 
in  Protopiasa  there  is  a  sharp  angle  near  the  bawof  vein  II  h^.*  which 
bears  a  spur  (Fig.  504,  s)  \  in  Erax  a  similar  spur  is  formed  on  vein 
III«  (Fig.  559,  5");  and  in  Pantarbes  this  spur  on  vein  III«  is  prolonged 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  cross-vein  dividing  cell  IIIi  into  two  parts 
(Fig.  564). 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  DIPTERA. 

A.  Flies  in  which  the  abdomen  is  distinctly  segmented,  and  the  two 
legs  of  each  thoracic  segment  are  not  widely  separated.  Habits 
various,  but  the  adiiUs  do  not  live  parasitically  upon  either  birds 
or  mammals. 

B.  Antennae  consisting  of  more  than  three  segments.  (Note  that 
a  style  or  bristle  borne  by  the  third  segment  is  not  counted  as  a 
segment.) 
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C,  Antennae  consisting  of  more  than  five  distinct  segments,  the 
segments  beyond  the  second  not  consolidated;  cell  VHI  of 
the  wings  but  slightly  narrowed  at  the  margin  of  the  wing,  il 
at  all ;  palpi  usualiy  elongate,  and  composed  of  from  three  to 
five  segments. 

D.  Small  moth-like  flies,  with  the  body  and  wings  densely 
clothed  with  hairs  and  scales.     Wings  with  from  nine  to 

eleven  longitudinal  veins,  but  witti  no  cross-veins  except 
sometimes  near  the  base  of  the  wings  (Fig.  500).    p.  428. 

PSYCHODIDjB. 
DD   Flies  that  do  nut  resemble  motb.ii  m  appearance. 
£.  Dorsum  of  thorax  with  a  distinct  V-sbaped  suture  (Fig. 

503).    p.  429  TlPULIDiK. 

EE.  Dorsum  of  thorax  without  a  distinct  V-shaped  suture. 
F.  Vein  V  of  the  wings  three-branched ;  cell  V*  divided 

by  a  cross-vein  (Fig.  527).    p.  448  Rhvphid.*:. 

FF,  Vein  V  of  the  wings  simple  or  two-brauched  ;  cell  Vt 

not  divided  bv  a  cross-vein. 

G.  Wings  wiiii  a  network  of  tine  lines  near  the  outer 
and  inner  margins  in  addition  to  the  veins  (Fig.  506). 

p.  433   .  .  .BLEPKAROCERIDiB. 

GG.  Wings  without  a  network  of  fine  lines. 

H.  The  margin  of  the  wings  and  each  of  the  wing* 
veins  fringed  with  scales  (Fig.  512).   p.  437. 

CULIClDvB. 

HH.  The  wing-veins  with  or  witliout  a  fringe  of  hairs, 
but  without  a  fringe  of  flat  scales. 

I.  Anal  veins  entirely  wanting;  vein  V  wanting  or 
at  most  represented  by  a  single  unbranched  fold 
(Fig.  522).  p.  444.  Cecidomyiida. 

II.  Anal  veins  present  or  represented  by  folds ;  vein 
V  present  or  nt  least  represented  by  a  fold  which 
is  usually  branched, 

J.  Ocelli  present. 

K.  Antenna;  shorter  than  the  thorax;  legs 
comparatively  short  and  stout ;  coxae  not  un- 
usually  long.  p.  449  BiBiONlD^ 

KK.  Antennse  usually  longer  than  the  thorax ; 
legs  slender*  and  with  greatly  elongate  coxs 

(Fig.  518).    p.  442  MYCETOPMILIDA. 

JJ,  Ocelli  absent. 
K.  Antennse  sliort,  not  clothed  with  long  hairs, 
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and  with  most  of  the  segments  wider  than 
long  (Fig.  533) ;  wings  very  broad  (Fig.  534). 

p.  451  ,  ;SlMUUIDAt. 

KK.  Antennae  either  bushy,  being  densely 
clothed  with  long  haira  or  slender  with  nar- 
row segments;  wings  narrow  or  moderately 
broad. 

L.  Wiiig-vetns  well  developed  on  all  parts  o£ 

the  wine:. 

M.  Vein  ilii  endmg  ai  or  near  the  end  of 
the  second  third  of  the  costal  margin. 

p.  449.   ORPHNEPHlUDiB. 

MM.  Vein  IIIi  ending  on  the  outer  margin 
of  the  wing  (Fig.  509).  p.  43$. .  Dixida. 

LL.  Winj;-vpins  much  stouter  near  the  costal 
marj^in  of  the  wing  than  elsewhere  (Fig. 

517).    }).  440  Chironomid.k. 

CC.  Antennx*  either  consisting  uf  four  or  live  distinct  segments 
ur  consisting  of  five  or  more  segments,  with  those  beyond  the 
second  more  or  less  closely  consolidated  so  as  to  appear  as  a 
single  segment  consisting  of  several  SQbsqg;ments  (Figs.  489,490^ 
493,  and  537  ) ;  cell  VIII  closed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  tips  of 
veins  Vila  and  IX.  or  greatly  narrowed  at  the  margin  of  the 
wing ;  palpi  rarely  elongate,  and  composed  of  from  one  to  three 
segments. 

I).  Antenna;  consisiitig  of   four  or  five  distinct  segments, 
enipodia  wanting  or  bristle-like. 

E.  Vein  III*  not  curved  forward  towards  the  costal  maTgti: 
of  the  wing  (Fig.  559).  p.  460  Asilid^ 

EE.  Vein  IIU  curved  forward  towards  the  costal  marj^n  <^ 
the  wing  (F^.  561).   p.  461  MlOAlD^. 

DD.  Antenna;  consisting  of  th  e  or  more  segments,  bnt  with 
tliose  bevond  the  sccotul  more  or  less  closely  consolidated, 
cinpodia  icr^crnbling  pulvilii  in  form  (Fig,  495). 
E.  The  branches  of  vein  III  crowded  together  near  tlic 

costal  roatgin  of  the  wing,  and  the  first  cell  Vt  tmosually 

short  and  broad  (Fig.  545).  p.  45$  STRATiOMYimiE. 

EE.  Venation  of  wings  normal. 

F.  Tlu- alulets  large,    p.  453  TABANlDiK. 

FF.  Tiic  alulets  small  or  wanting,    p.  456  Lepi  ii>  fi;. 

BB.  Antennae  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  segments;  the 
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third  segment  either  with  or  without  a  style  or  bristle,  but  nut 
divided  into  subs^ments. 

C.  Antennae  consisting  apparently  of  a  single  globular  segment 
bearing  a  long  bristle :  wings  with  some  stout  veins  near  the 
costal  mafgin  and  other  weaker  ones  extending  across  the 
wing  unconnected  by  cross-veins  (Fig.  581).   p.  475.PHORtDie. 

CC.  Flies  that  do  not  present  the  type  of  venation  represented 
by  Figure  581. 

D.  Cells  V  and  first  V,  not  separated  (see  Fig.  571  for  an  ex- 
ample of  this  type). 

K.  Vein  III  wiLii  u  knol-shaped  swelling  ai  liie  point  of 
separation  of  veins  +  1  and  IIl4+»;  the  cross-vein 
III-V  at  or  near  this  swelling;  no  suture  immediately 

above  the  antennae,  p.  467  DolichopodiojB. 

EC.  Vein  III  with  or  without  a  swelling  at  the  point  of 
separation  of  veins  IIIi+i  and  IIl4-|<»;  tlie  cross-vein 
III-V  more  remote  from  base  of  wing;  a  suture  immedi- 
ately above  the  antennae,    p.  479  Mu^'lDifi. 

OD.  Cells  V  and  Vs  separate. 
E.  Vein  III  foiir-brancliL-fl. 

F.  Vctialion  iiitricaLe.  due  to  an  unusual  anaslomosifig 

the  veins  (Fig.  555).    p.  459  Nemistrinid^C. 

FF.  Venation  not  of  the  type  represented  by  Figure  555. 
G.  Vertex  of  head  distinctly  hollowed  out  between  the 
eyes  (Fig.  557);  eyes  never  contiguous,   p.  460. 


AStLIDiE. 

GG.  Vertex  of  head  not  hollowed  out  between  the  eyes; 

eyes  often  contiguous  in  males. 

H.  Mulcts  very  larj^e.    p.  458  ACROCERIDyE. 

HH.  .-Mulcts  small  or  rudimentary. 
I.  Oil  Vj  present. 
J.  Vein  IIU  ending  before  the  apex  of  the  wing 
(Fig.  562).  p.  462  Apiocerida. 


JJ.  Vein  nil  not  ending  before  the  apex  of  the 
wing, 

K.  Empodia  pulvilliform.  i.e.,  with  three  mem- 
branous lobes  beneath  the  tarsal  claws  (Fig. 

495).    p.  4;'5   LEPi  iD  t. 

KK.  With  only  two  membranous  lobes  beneath 

the  tarsal  rlaws.    p.  464  THEKEVin.t:. 

11.  Cell  Vj  obliterated  by  the  coalescence  of  veins 
V,  and  Vlh. 
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J.  Third  segment  of  antennae  without  bristle  or 
style ;  vein  Vi  ending  at  or  before  the  apex  of 
the  wing  (Pig.  568).   p.  465. . . . .  SCENOPlNIDiB. 

JJ.  Third  segment  of  antennae  usually  with  bristle 
or  style ;  vein  V|  ending  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
wing. 

K.  Vein  VII,  extending  free  to  the  margin  of 
the  wiiig  or  coalesced  with  \  em  IX  for  a  short 
distance  (Fig.  564).  p.  463  Bombylio^ 

KK.  Vein  VI It  joining  vein  IX  far  from  the 
margin  of  the  wing,  often  extending  towards 
the  base  of  the  wing  (Fig.  569}.  p.  466. 

Empididjb. 

££.  Vein  III  with  not  more  than  three  branches. 

F.  Wings  lanceolate,  and  with  no  cross  veins  except  at  the 

base  (.Fig.  572).    p.  469  Lonchopterid^. 

FF.  Wings  not  of  the  type  represented  by  Figure  572. 
G.  Flies  with  a  very  small  head;  with  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  inflated,  giving  the  body  a  huncbback4ike 
appearance,  and  with  the  alulets  very  large.  The 
empodia  pulvilliform,  i.e.,  with  three  membranous  lobes 

beneath  the  tarsal  claws,    p.  458  Acrocerid.€. 

GG.  Head  of  ordinary  size  or  very  large  ;  form  of  thorax 
and  abdomen  various;  alulets  either  large  or  small. 
The  empodia  not  pulvilliform,  t'.e.,  only  two  membra- 
nous  lobes  beneath  the  tarsal  claws* 
H.  Vein  VIU  appearing  as  a  cross-vein  or  curved 
-    back  towards  the  base  of  the  wing  (F^  5^^)- 

I.  Antennae  with  a  terminal  style  or  arista,   p.  466. 

Empidida 

II.  Antennai  with  a  dorsal  arista. 

J.  Proboscis  rudimeniary  ;  mouth-opening  small : 

palpi  wanting,   p.  477  CEstrida 

JJ.  Proboscis  not  rudimentary  ;  palpi  present. 
K.  Head  with  a  suture  immediately  above  the 
antennae  through  which  the  ptilinum  is  pro- 
truded and  withdrawn  (Fig.  587).   p.  479- 

MUSCIOA. 

KK.  Head  without  such  suture,  p.  466. 

Empidida 

HH.  Vein  Vllt  not  coalesced  with  vein  IX  to  such  an 
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extent  as  to  cause  the  free  part  to  appear  like  a 

cross-vein. 

1.  Antenna  with  a  terminal  style  or  bristle. 
J.  Antenna  with  a  terminal  bristle,   p.  474- 

PLATYPEZIDit. 

JJ.  Antenna  with  a  terminal  style. 
K.  Front  with  grooves  or  a  depression  beneath 


the  antenna,  p.  476  Conopioa. 

KK.  Front   convex   beneath   the  antennae. 

p.  470  Syrphida. 

II.  Antenna  with  dorsal  bristle. 


J,  Head  extremely  large,  and  with  nearly  the  en- 
tire surface  occupied  by  the  eyes  (Fig.  577). 

p,  473  PiPUNCULin*. 

JJ.  Head  not  of  the  type  represented  by  Figure 
577- 

K.  Wings  with  a  vein-like  thickening,  the  spu- 
rious vein,  between  veins  III  and  V  (Fig.  574). 

p.  470..  Syrphida. 

KK.  Wings  without  a  spurious  vein. 
L.  Front  with  grooves  or  a  depress  1  o  n  beneath 

the  anunnae.   p  47^  Conopjda. 

LL.  Front  convex  beneath   the  antennae. 

p.  470    .  Sykphid^. 

AA.  Flies  in  which  the  abdomen  is  indistinctly  segmented,  and  the 
two  legs  of  each  segnient  are  widely  separated  by  the  broad  ster- 
num. The  adults  live  parasitically  upon  birds,  mammals,  or  the 
Honey-bee. 

B.  Compound  eyes  present ;  wings  present  or  absent,  p.  487- 

HlPPOBOSCIDA. 

BB.  Both  compound  eyes  and  wings  absent. 
C  Halteres  present;  tarsal  claws  of  ordinary  form.  Adults 

parasite  upon  bats.    p.  489  NYCTERiBiiDif:. 

CC.  Halteres  absent;  last  segment  of  tarsus  with  a  pair  of  comb- 
like appendages,   p.  489  Braulida. 

Suborder  OrthorRHAPHA  (Or-thor'rha-pha). 

The  Straight-seanud  I- ins. 

To  this  suborder  belong  those  families  of  flies  in  which 
the  pupa  escapes  from  the  larval  skin  through  a  T-shapcd 
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Opening,  which  is  formed  by  a  lengthwise  split  on  the  back 
near  the  head-end  and  a  crosswise  split  at  the  front  end  of 

this  (Fig.  498).  In  a  few  members 
of  this  suborder  (i.e.,  some  of  the 
Cecidomyiidae)  the  pupa  escapes 
through  a  crosswise  split  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  segments.  The  pupae 
are  usually  either  naked  or  enclosed  in  the  last  larval  skin, 
the  puparium;  but  the  pupse  of  some  of  the  gall-gnats, 
Cecidomytidae,  are  enclosed  in  cocoons.  The  adult  flies  do 
not  possess  a  frontal  lunule.   See  footnote  page  416. 


Family  FsYCHODiDiK  (Psy>chod'i-dae). 
The  Motk4ik€  Flies. 

There  wvAy  be  found  frequently  upon  windows  and  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  foliat^e  of  trees  small  flics  uhich 
have  tile  body  and  wings  densely  clothed  with 
hair  and  which  resemble  tiny  niutlis  in  appear- 
ance.   The  wings  arc  broad,  and  when  at  rest 
slope  at  the  sides  in  a  roof-like  manner  or  arc 
held  horizontally  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  ^ta.  ^-A 
insect  a  triangular  outline  <  l'i<^^  4(j9)-  «"o»Mfte«f. 

The  moth-like  appearance  of  these  insects  is  sufticient  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  flies.    The  venation  of  the 


VII. 


VIU 


nc.  500.— WInir  of  a  molb-like  fly. 
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wings  (Fig.  500)  is  also  vcr)-  peculiar.  All  of  the  longitu- 
dinal veins  separate  near  the  base  of  the  wing  except  veins 
III,  and  III.  and  veins  V,  and  In  some  forms  veins 
III«  and  III,  are  distinct,  as  shown  in  the  figure ;  in  others 
they  coalesce  completely,  so  that  radius  is  only  four-branched. 
In  this  case  there  is  onlv  a  single  vein  between  the  two 
forked  veins. 

The  antennae  are  long  and  slender,  and  are  clothed  with 
whorls  of  hairs  (Tig.  501).  Those  of  the  male  are  longer; 
and  in  the  species  figured  the  two 
basal  segments  are  clothed  with  scales 
like  those  of  the  Lcpidoptera.  Scales 
of  this  form  occur  also  on  the  wings, 
palpi,  and  legs  of  certain  species. 

Only  a  few  of  the  American  species 
have  been  described  ;  these  have  been 

.  i-t      1     I  ^f^-i  — Antennae  of  Ptv 

placed  m  tJie  genus  I  syclioaa ;  the   ^hcdu.  „t,  antcnnii  of  maic 

and  the  second  segment  of  the 

early  stages  of  none  of  them  have   "™«^  ™"re  eniaritcd;  /.  an- 
^        ^  icnna  uf  female  and  tne  Up 

been  observed.    The  larvae  of  some  eniarRcd. 

European  species  inhabit  cow-dung,  and  others  live  in  water. 

They  have  a  pair  of  spiracles  at  each  end  of  the  body. 

As  r^rds  the  structure  of  their  wings  these  flies  are  very  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  pre-anal  area,  that  part  lying  in  front  of  vein 
VIII,  presents  an  extremely  generalized  form.  This  is  shown  by  the 
outline  of  the  wing  (a  line  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  wing  through  its 
centre  will  div  ide  it  into  two  similar  j)aris),  the  small  extent  to  which 
the  veins  coalescx".  and  the  fact  that  the  niaxiinuin  number  of  veins  is 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anal  area  is  so  reduced  as  to  be 
barely  represented.  The  dotted  line  in  the  figure  representt  the 
position  of  what  is  left  of  the  anal  furrow  (i.e.,  vein  VIII). 

Family  TlPULID^  (Ti-pu'li-dae). 

The  Crane-flies. 

The  crane-flies  are  mosquito-like  in  form ;  but  they  are 
usually  very  much  larger  than  mosquitoes.  The  body  is 
long  and  slender,  the  wings  narrow,  and  the  legs  very 
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long  (Fig.  502).  This  family  includes  the  larger  members 
of  that  series  of  flies  in  which  the  antennx  are  thread-like ; 
but  it  also  includes  some  species  that  are  not  larger  than 

certain  mosquitoes.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  crane- 
flies  IS  llic  presence  of  a  transverse  V-shaped  suture  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  mesothorax  (Fig.  503). 


The  wings  are  long  and  narrow.  In  a  few  genera  vein 
III  is  five-branched,  and  the  branches  separate  near  the 
middle  of  the  wing  (Fig.  504) ;  but  usually  the  number  of 


Fig.  w4  — Wtn^of  Preioplata  fitchii.   (After  Osten  Sackeo.) 

branches  is  reduced  to  three  or  four;  and  those  that  remain 
distinct  separate  near  the  apex  of  the  wing  (Fi^^.  505).  Cell 
V,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cross-vein  ;  the  branches  of 
vein  VII  like  those  of  vein  III  separate  near  the  distal  end 
of  the  wing ;  and  the  margin  of  the  wing  is  strengthened  by 
an  ambient  vein. 
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The  structure  of  the  ovipositor  is  also  quite  distinctive, 

being  composed  of  two  pairs  of  long,  horny,  pointed  valves» 
These  are  fitted  for  depositing  the  eggs  in  the  ground,  or  in 
other  firm  substances. 

The  larvae  of  most  species  live  in  the  ground  ;  and  some 
of  them  destroy  grass  and  grain  by  gnawing  the  young 
plants  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Those  of  other 
species  live  in  various  situations,  as  in  water,  in  decaying 
wood,  in  fungi,  and  even  on  the  leaves  of  plants.   The  larvae 


KiG.  SOS  — Winff  of  Ti^uta  tAdominalis. 

of  this  famii)-  have  either  a  single  pair  of  spiracles  situated 
at  the  hind  end  of  the  body,  or  they  have  two  pairs,  one 
at  each  end  o£  the  body.  The  pup«  are  not  enclosed  in 
a  pupartum,  and  bear  transverse  rows  of  hairs,  bristles,  or 
spines»  which  enable  them  to  work  their  way  out  from  the 
earth  when  about  to  transform. 

Crane-flies  often  appear  in  great  numbers,  flying  over 
meadows  and  pastures.  But  in  most  cases  their  power  of 
flight  does  not  seem  to  be  well  developed;  for  they  fly 
slowly,  and  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time.  Some  species, 
however,  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  long  periods. 
This  is  especially  true  of  some  of  the  smaller  species;  which 
often  collect  in  swarms  at  twilight,  forming  a  small  cloud, 
and  dancing  up  and  down  like  some  of  the  midges.  But 
even  with  these  the  flight  is  poor  compared  with  that  of  the 
more  specialized  families,  as  the  Syrphidse  or  the  Muscidse. 
Their  ability  to  walk  is  also  poor;  for  they  use  their  long 
legs  awkwardly,  as  if  they  were  in  the  way.    This  has  sug. 

gested  the  rhyme :  — 

"  My  six  long  legs,  all  hete  and  there. 
Oppress  my  bosom  widi  despair.** 
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Not  only  are  the  legs  of  crane-flies  poorly  fitted  for  loco* 
motion,  but  they  are  so  feebly  attached  to  the  body  that 
they  are  easily  broken  off ;  however,  the  loss  of  a  few  legs 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  matter  to  one  of  these  insects. 
Yet  from  what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  development  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  legs  has  been 
attained  in  order  to  fit  them  to  perform  better  some  impor* 
tant  function.  It  may  be  that  the  great  length  of  the  legs 
is  correlated  with  the  unusual  length  of  the  abdomen  and 
ovipositor,  and  enables  the  insect  to  oviposit  in  a  better 
manner  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  When  about  to 
lay  her  eggs,  the  female  stands  nearly  upright  and,  bringing 
the  abdomen  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thrusts  the  ovipositor  into  the  ground.  After  placing  one 
or  two  ep^gs  in  the  hole  thus  made,  she  movx's  forward  a  lew 
steps  and  repeats  tlie  operation. 

Family  Blcpuaroc£RID^  (Bleph-a-ro-cerl-das). 
Tkf  Net-winged  Midges. 

The  net-winded  mid<;cs  are  extremely  remarkable  in- 
sects; for  in  certain  respect  s  the  structure  of  the  adults  is 
very  peculiar,  and  the  larviE  appear  much  more  like  Crusta- 
ceans than  like  Insects. 

The  adults  are  mosquito-like  in  form  ;  but  they  differ 
from  all  other  insects  in  havin<;  tlie  win<j[s  marked  by  a  net- 
work of  fine  lines  which  extend  in  various  directions  and 
are  not  influenced  at  all  by  the  veins  of  tlie  wing  (Fig.  506); 
they  are,  however,  quite  constant  in  their  position  in  the 
species  that  we  have  studied. 

When  a  wing  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  fine 
lines  are  seen  to  be  -lender  thickenings  extending  along  the 
courses  of  slight  folds  in  the  wing.  The  significance  of 
these  folds  is  evident  when  a  net-winged  midge  is  observed 
in  the  act  of  issuing  from  its  pupa-skin.  When  the  wing  is 
first  pulled  out  of  the  wing-sheath  of  the  pupa,  that  part  of 
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it  which  is  crossed  by  the  fine  lines  is  plaited  somewhat  like 
a  fan  and  folded  over  the  other  portion.  By  this  means  the 
wing,  whicli  is  fully  developed  before  the  adult  emerges,  is 
packed  within  tiie  wing-sheath  of  the  pupa,  which  is  much 
shorter  and  narrower  than  the  wing.    When  the  wing  is 


Fig.  $06.— WiDf  of  ^/r/A«rwfrw. 

finally  unfolded,  it  does  not  become  perfectly  flat,  but 
slight,  alternating  elevations  and  depressions  remain,  show- 
ing the  positions  of  the  former  folds,  a  permanent  record  of 
the  unique  history  of  the  wings  of  these  insects. 

Ordinarily  the  wings  of  insects,  while  still  in  the  wing- 
sheaths  of  the  pupa,  are  neither  longer  nor  wider  than  the 
wing-sheaths,  but  expand  after  the  adult  emerges  from  the 
pupa  skin.  Usually  it  takes  considerable  time  for  the 
wings  to  expand  and  become  fit  for  flight;  and  during  this 
interval  tlic  insect  is  in  an  ahnost  helpless  condition.  In 
certain  caddicc-flies  that  emerge  from  swiftly-flowing  water, 
the  time  required  lor  the  expansion  of  the  wings  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  (see  pp.  189,  190).  In  the  net- 
winged  midges,  which  also  emerge  from  swiftly-flowing 
water,  the  difficulty  is  met  by  the  wings  reaching  their  full 
development  before  the  adult  leaves  the  pupa-skin.  It  is 
only  necessary  when  the  adult  emerges  from  the  water  that 
it  should  unfold  its  wings  to  be  ready  for  flight. 

The  members  of  this  family  have  three  simple  eyes. 
E'lach  com[)ouiul  eye  is  divided  into  two  parts:  an  upper 
half,  in  which  the  ocelli  are  very  large ;  and  a  lower  half,  in 
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which  the  ocelli  are  small.  The  antennae  are  thread-like, 
but  arc  not  furnished  with  whorls  of  long  hairs  (Fig.  507). 
The  legs  are  very  long.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  meso- 
thorax  there  is  on  each  side,  beginnin*^  just  in  front 
of  the  base  of  the  wing,  a  well-marked  suture,  like 
that  of  the  crane-flies;  but  the  tuo  do  not  meet  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  V-shaped  suture  as  in  the 
Tipulidae. 

In  some  species  at  least  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
females,  which  differ  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
Fie!  m-  head.  These  two  forms  also  differ  in  habits,  one 
being  blood-sucking,  the  other  feeding  upon  nectar. 
The  adults  may  be  found  resting  on  the  foliage  of  shrubs 
and  trees  on  the  margins  of  mountain-brooks,  or  dancing  in 
the  spray  of  waterfalls. 

The  immature  forms  of  these  insects  are  even  more 
wonderful  than  are  the  adults.  The  larvae  live  in  water,  in 
swiftly-Howing  streams,  where  the  water  flows  swiftest.  We 
have  observed  the  transformations  of  BUpkarocera  capitata 
(Bleph-a-roc'e-ra  cap-i-ta'ta),  which  is  abundant  tn  some  of 
the  ravines  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  larvae  of  this  species  are  readily  seen  on  account  or 
their  black  color,  and  are  apt  to  attract  attention  on  account 
of  their  strange  form  (Fig.  e 
508,  a).  At  first  sight  the  body 
appears  to  consist  of  only  seven 
segments,  but  careful  examina- 
tion reveals  the  presence  of 
smaller  segments  alternating 
with  these.  Each  of  the  larger 
segments  except  the  last  bears 
a  pair  of  conical,  leg-like  appen.  ^  ^ 
dages.  On  the  ventral  side  of  JUfplSJli  ^  «iiti»ifiews  c 
the  body  (Fi^.  508,  b)  each  of 

the  seven  larger  segments  except  the  last  bears  a  sucker, 
the  caviLy  of  which  extends  far  iiiLu  the  body,  and  each 
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of  these  segments  except  the  first  bears  two  tufts  of  trachea] 
gills ;  but  those  of  the  last  segment  are  united.  The 
head,  which  forms  the  front  end  of  the  first  of  the  seven 
larger  divisions,  bears  a  pair  of  slender  antennas ;  each  of 
these  consists  of  a  very  ^ort  basal  segment  and  two  long 
segments;  at  the  tip  of  the  last  of  these  there  is  a  pair  of 
minute  appendages  and  a  bristle.  The  suture  between  the 
head  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  first  division  is  best  seen 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body*  On  the  dorsal  side  a 
suture  may  be  seen  dividing  the  last  division  into  two 
segments. 

The  pupa-state  is  passed  in  the  same  place  as  the  larval. 
Like  the  Iarv«  the  pupas  are  very  conspicuous  on  account 
of  their  black  color,  and  are  apt  to  occur  like  the  larva; 
closely  clustered  together.  The  pupa  is  not  enclosed  in  the 
larval  skin,  and  differs  greatly  in  form  from  the  larva.  On 
the  dorsal  side  the  skin  is  hard,  forming  a  convex  scale  over 
the  body  (Fig.  508,  c) ;  and  the  thorax  bears  a  pair  of  breath- 
ing-organs; on  the  ventral  side  the  skin  is  very  deh'cate,  soft, 
and  transparent ;  so  that  the  developing  legs  and  wings  nia\' 
be  easily  seen  when  the  insect  is  icmoved  from  the  rock. 
The  pup.c  cling  to  the  rock  by  means  of  six  suckers,  three 
on  each  side  near  the  edge  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men; and  so  firmly  do  they  cling  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
move specimens  without  breaking  them. 

We  have  watched  tlie  midges  emerge  from  their  pupa- 
skins  and  escape  from  the  water.  The  pupae  occurred  in 
groups  so  as  to  form  black  patches  on  the  rocks.  Each  one 
was  resting  with  its  head  down  stream.  Eacli  midge  on 
e!Tu.i::Ting  forced  its  way  out  through  a  transverse  rent  be- 
tween the  tlici  ix  and  abdomen.  It  then  worked  its  body 
out  slowly,  and  in  spite  of  the  swift  current  held  it  vertical. 
The  water  covering  the  patch  of  pupae  varied  from  oi.e 
fourth  to  one  half  inch  in  depth.  In  the  shallower  parts 
the  adult  had  no  trouble  in  working  its  way  to  the  surface 
still  clinging  to  the  pupa-skin  by  its  veiy  long  hind  legs. 
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While  still  anchored  by  its  legs  the  midge  rests  on  the  sur- 
lace  of  the  water  for  one  or  two  seconds  and  unfolds  it^^ 
wings;  then  freeing  its  legs  it  takes  flight.  The  adults 
emerging  from  the  deeper  water  were  swept  away  by  the 
current  before  they  had  a  cliance  to  take  wing.  The  time 
required  for  a  midge  to  work  its  way  out  of  the  pupa-skin 
varied  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Family  DixlD.*:  (Dix'i-dae). 

The  DixO'inidgiS, 

These  midges  closely  resemble  mosquitoes  in  size  and 
form  ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  venation  of 
their  wings  (Fig.  509). 


Fig.  509. — Wing  of  Dixit. 

The  wing-veins  are  not  furnished  with  scales,  and  are 
distinct  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  wing ;  vein  I  is  pro* 
longed  into  an  ambient  vein ;  vein  II  is  well 
developed,  but  is  sliort,  ending  in  the  margin  of 
the  wing  near  its  middle,  anu  before  the  first  fork 
of  vein  III ;  vein  III  is  four-branched ;  vein  V  is 
two-branched ;  cell  V,  is  not  divided  by  a  cross- 
vein  ;  and  vein  III,  extends  parallel  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wing  to  a  point  on  the  outer  end 
of  the  wing.  The  antennae  (Fig.  510)  are  six- 
teen-jointed,  and  differ  but  slightly  in  the  two 
sexes  ;  the  legs  are  very  long  and  slender ;  and 
he  caudal  end  of  the  abdomen  of  tlie  male  is 
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The  family  includes  only  a  single  genus,  Dixa. 
We  have  found  the  adult  midges  common  on  rank  her- 
^^gc>  growing  in  a  swampy  place,  in  a  shady  forest. 

Family  CULICIDAS  (Cu-lic'i-dx). 

The  Mosqtatocs, 

The  form  of  mosquitoes  is  so  well  known  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  characterize  the  Culicidx  were  it  not 
that  there  are  certain  mosquito-like  insects  that  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  members  of  this  family. 

The  mosquitoes  are  small  flies,  with  the  abdomen  long 
and  slender,  the  wings  narrow,  the  antennae 
plumose  in  the  males  (Fig.  511),  and  usu- 
ally with  a  long,  slender,  but  firm  proboscis,   .  '-^■r^'- 
The  thorax  kicks  the-  transverse  V-shaped  " 
suture  characteristic  of  tlie  crane-flies  ;  and  ^^-la 
vein  V  of  the  wififjs  is  onlv  two-braiiclied  .  , 

(Fig.  512).    But  the  most  distinctive  feature  J'"^-  5"..-Anieno«  of 
.  .  ,  mosquitoet.  m, male; 

of  mosquitoes  is  a  fringe  of  scale-like  hairs  /. 'emaic. 

on  the  margin  of  the  wing  and  also,  in  all  known  American 
forms,  on  each  of  the  wing-vcins. 


Fig.  sta.— Wifif  of  CuUx, 

The  larv.t  of  mosquitoes,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are 
acjuatic.  But  it  is  probable  tliat  some  species  breed  in  tlie 
ground,  for  mosquitoes  occur  in  arid  regions  far  from  water. 

The  transformations  of  tliose  species  with  aquatic  larvai 
are  easily  observed.   The  immature  forms  may  be  found  in 
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pools  of  statrnant  water,  in  watering- troughs,  and  in  ex- 
posed receptacles  of  rain-water. 

The  long,  slender  eggs  are  laid  side  by  side  in  a  boat- 
shaped  mass,  on  the  surface  of  the  water  (Fig.  513).  They 


Pie.  513.— A  glat\  of  water  contalninjj  ecirs,  larvae,  and  pupx  of  moaquitoet. 

hatch  in  a  few  days,  aod  the  larvae  escape  from  the  lower 
ends  into  the  water.  The  *Iarv»  are  well  known,  and  are 
commonly  called  wiggters,"  a  name  suggested  by  their 
uriggling  motion  as  they  swim  through  the  water.  The 
^  larva  (Fig.  5 14,  ^7)  has  a  large  head  and 

thorax  and  a  slender  abdomen.  The 
next  to  the  last  abdominal  segment 
bears  a  breatliing.tube  ;  and  when  the 
larva  is  at  rest  it  hangs  head  down- 
ward in  the  water,  with  the  opening  of 
this  tube  at  the  surface  (Fig.  513).  At 
 .  the  end  of  this  tube  there  is  a  rosette 

FkG.  514.  — Moiqahoc*. 

«.  lanrii,    pufM.        of  pjate-likc  lobes  (Fit^.  5  I  5,  r?),  which, 

floating  on  Llic  surface  of  the  water,  keeps  the  lai  \  a  in  posi- 
tion when  at  rest.    The  larva  grows  rapidly,  and  after  a  few 
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molts  changes  into  a  club-shaped  pupa,  the  head  and  thorax 
being  greatly  enlarged  (514,  b).  With  this  transformation  a 
remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  respi* 
ratory  system.  There  are  now  two  breath- 
ing-tubes, and  these  are  borne  by  the 
thorax.  One  of  these  tubes  is  represented 
greatly  enlarged  by  Figure  515,^.  At  the 
tail-end  of  the  body  there  is  a  pair  of  leaf-  ^ 
like  appendages,  with  which  the  msect  J''*5riI^'"'^tuiJ*"**^ 
swims;  for  the  pupae  of  mosquitoes,  and 
also  of  certain  midges,  differ  from  the  pupse  of  other  insects 
in  being  active.  Tlie  pupa  state  lasts  only  a  few  days  ;  then 
the  skin  splits  down  the  back,  and  the  winged  mosquito 
carefully  works  itself  out  and  cautiously  balances  itself  on 
the  cast  skin,  using  it  as  a  raft,  until  its  wings  are  hardened 
so  that  it  can  fly  away. 

The  larva;  of  mosquitoes  are  doubtless  beneficial  insects, 
for  they  feed  on  decaying  matter  in  water,  and  thus  act  as 
scavengers ;  but  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  bites  of  the 
adult  females  more  than  counterbalances  this  good.  The 
males  of  mosquitoes  neither  sing  nor  suck  blood ;  *  they 
are  said  to  feed  on  the  sweets  of  flowers. 

These  pests  can  be  repelled  by  smoke  and  by  certain 
strong-smelling  substances.  In  regions  where  they  abound 
it  b  customary  to  build  smudges  in  the  evening  for  this 
purpose ;  and  sportsmen  anoint  their  faces  and  hands  with 
aromatic  ointments.  The  best  of  these  is  made  of  mutton 
tallow  scented  with  camphor  and  oil  of  pennyroyal ;  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  of  tar  and  oil  of  pennyroyal  is  also  used. 

It  often  happens  that  plagues  of  these  pests  arc  bred  in 
receptacles  of  rain-water  standing  near  dwellings :  such  re- 
ceptacles should  not  be  left  open  unnecessarily.  When  the 
breeding-places  are  ponds  of  limited  extent  the  larvae  and 


*E.  Ficalbl  states  that  he  has  observed  two  Italian  species  In  which  both 
seies  euck  blood.   Bull.  Soc  Ent.  Ital.  1889,  p.  25. 
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pupae  can  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  kero- 
sene  on  the  water ;  this  method  of  destroying  them  was  first 
suggested  by  Mr.  L,  O.  Howard. 

Family  Chironomida  (Chiroo-nom'i-d«). 
The  Midges* 

The  members  of  this  family  are  more  or  less  mosquito- 
like  in  form.  The  abdomen  is  usually 
long  and  slender ;  the  wings  narrow  ;  the 
legs  long  and  delicate  ;  and  the  antennae, 
especially  in  the  males,  strongly  plumose 
(Fig.  516).  In  fact  many  of  these  insects 
arc  commonly  mistaken  for  mosquitoes; 
but  only  a  few  of  them  can  bile,  the 

FiG.      516. — Antcnn.T     of  1        t     •        1  1 

CAiroHomus.  /,  female ;  greater  numbcr  bemg  harmless. 

The  niici<;es  are  most  easily  distin- 
t;uishetl  from  mosquitoes  by  the  structure  of  tlie  wings 
(Fig.  517)*    These  are  furnished  with  fewer  and  usually  less 


Fig.  517.— Winjf  of  Citfwifimms. 

distinct  veins;  a!id  tlie  veins,  although  sometimes  hairy,  are 
not  fringeil  with  scale-like  hairs.  There  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  tlic  stouter  veins  near  the  costal  border  of  the  wing 
and  those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  wing,  which  seem  to  be 
fading  out.  The  costal  vein  is  not  prolonged  into  an  am- 
bient vein,  beyond  the  apex  of  the  wing. 

The  name  midge  has  been  used  in  an  indefinite  way, 
some  writers  applying  it  to  any  minute  fly.  It  is  much 
better,  however,  to  restrict  it  to  members  of  this  family 
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except  where  it  has  become  firmly  established  as  a  part  of  a 
specific  name.  The  Wheat-midgc  and  the  Clover-seed 
Midge  are  examples  of  names  oi  this  kind ;  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  change  these  names,  although  the  insects 
they  represent  belong  to  the  Gall>gnat  family,  and  hence  are  ' 
not  true  midges. 

Midges  often  appear  in  large  swarms,  dancing  in  the  air, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  day.  Professor  Williston 
states  that,  over  meadows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  has 
seen  them  rise  at  nightfall  in  most  incredible  numbers,  pro- 
ducing a  buzzing  or  humming  noise  like  that  of  a  distant 
waterfall,  and  audible  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  larvas  are  either  aquatic  or  terrestrial ;  they  have 
two  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  at  each  cud  of  the  body,  or  arc 
furnished  with  tracheal  gills.  Some  of  the  pupae  are  free 
and  active,  others  arc  quiescent  ;  some  of  the  latter  remain 
partially  enclosed  in  the  split  larval  skin. 

Many  of  our  species  belong  to  the  genus  Chironoutus 
(Chi-ron'o-mus).  These  are  mosquito-like  in  form,  but  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  being  smaller  than  our  common  mos- 
quitoes, and  others  much  larger.  The  head  is  small,  the 
snout,  comparatively  short,  and  the  antenns  of  the  males 
very  bushy.  The  larvae  so  far  as  they  are  known  are  aquatic. 
Many  of  them  are  blood-red  in  color ;  and  as  they  live  in 
standing  water  they  are  sometimes  found  in  vessels  contain- 
ing rain-water,  where  they  appear  like  bits  of  animated  red 
thread.  The  ])upre  of  this  genus,  like  those  of  mosquitoes, 
are  active. 

To  the  genus  Ceratopogon  (Cer-a-to-po'gon)  belong  the 

small  midges  commonly  known  as  punkies.  Of  these  there 
are  many  species,  which  vary  grcatl)-  in  size  anvl  color. 
The  body  and  legs  are  not  as  slender  as  in  the  preceding 
c^enus,  and  consequently  the  insects  appear  much  less  mos- 
quito-like. Certain  minute  species  are  sometimes  very 
abundant,  and  extremely  annoying  on  account  of  their  bites. 
We  have  found  them  exceeding  troublesome  in  the  Adiron- 
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dack  Mountains.  The  larvae  live  under  the  bark  of  decaying 
branches,  under  fallen  leaves,  and  in  sap  flowing  from 
wounded  trees. 

Family  MvCETOPHiLIDiB  (My<et-o-phiri-ds). 

The  Fungus-gnats, 

These  flie&  are  of  medium  or  small  size,  and  more  or  less 

mosquito-like  in  form.  They  are  most 
easily  recognized  by  the  great  length 
of  the  cox£  (Fig.  518,  r),  and  the 
fact  that  all  the  tibiae  are  furnished 
with  spurs.  Tiiey  also  differ  from 
the  closcly-aiiied  families  in  Jacldng, 
as  a  rule,  whorls  of  hairs  on  the  an- 
tennas of  the  males  (Fig.  519),  and 
in  possessing  ocelli. 

At  first  sight  considerable  varia- 
tion seems  to  exist  in  the  venation 
of  the  wings  as  shown  in  tiie  three  wings  represented  in 
Figure  520;  but  in  reality  the  variations  are  comparatively 
slipiht.  Vein  I  extends  along  tlie  marf^^nn  of  the  wing  to  the 
end  of  vein  Vein  II  varies  in  length.    Vein  III  pre- 

serves three  branches  in  the  more  generalized  form  (Fig. 
520,fl);  in  some  genera  veins  III,  and  III,^,  coalesce  from 
the  apex  of  the  wing  backward  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
so  that  the  base  of  vein  111,+,  appears  like  a  cross  vein  (Fig, 
520,  b)\  this  coalescence  may  be  complete,  in  which  case  vein 
III  is  only  two-branched  (Fig.  520,  c).  Vein  V  is  also 
two-branched.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  cross-vein 
III-V  extends  more  or  less  obliquely  or  even  lengthwise  of 
the  wing;  while  the  base  of  vein  IlI,+»  may  extend  trans- 
versely, and  then  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cross-vein 
(Fig.  520,  b,  4 

The  ilies  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  on  fungi  and 
in  damp  places  where  there  is  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
They  are  active,  and  leap  as  well  as  fly. 
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The  larvae  are  gregarious,  and  live  in  fungi  and  in  decay- 
in  vegetable  matter.  They  may  be  found  in  the  fungi 
growing  on  logs  and 
trees,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble mould  among 
dead  leaves,  under 
bark,  and  sometimes 
in  cow-dung.  They 
have  eight  pairs  of 
spiracles.  One  spe* 
cies,  Sdara  malt 
(Sci'a-ra  ma'li),  feeds 
on  ripe  apples^  es- 
pecially those  that 
have  been  previously 
perforated  by  the 
Cucllin-motli. 

In  tills  laniil}'  the 
larva  has  a  distinct 
head.  The  pupa  is 
not  enclosed  in  the 
skin    of    the   larva ; 


VII.  vn4 


are 


but  in  some  genera  Fio.  5*.- win^«p^^Mun^^^^^^^ 
the  transformations 
are  undergone  in  a  delicate  cocoon. 

The  larvse  of  some  species  of  the  genus  Sciara  often 
attract  attention  on  account  of  a  strange  habit  they  have  of 
sticking  together  in  dense  patches.  Such  assemblages  of 
iarvz  are  frequently  found  under  the  bark  of  trees.  But 
what  is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  when  the  larvae  are 
about  to  change  to  pups  an  assemblage  of  this  kind  will 
inarch  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  serpent- like  animal.  Such  a  congregation  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  Sciara-army-worm.  Examples  have 
been  described  tliat  were  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  in  which  the  larva;  were  piled  up  from 
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four  to  six  deep.  The  larvae  crawl  over  each  other  so  that 
the  column  advances  about  an  inch  a  minute. 


Family  CECIDOMVrtDifi  (Cec-i-do-my-i'i-ds). 

The  gall<^nats  are  minute  flies  which  are  extremely 
delicate  in  structure.   The  body  and  wings  are  clothed  with 

long  hairsy  which  are  easily  rubbed  off.  The 
antennae  are  long,  sometimes  very  long,  and 
usually  with  a  whorl  of  hairs  on  each  seg- 
ment (Fig.  521);  the  legs  are  slender  and 
quite  long,  but  the  coxae  are  not  greatly 
elongate,  and  the  tibiae  are  without  spurs ; 
the  wing-veins  (Fig.  522)  are  greatly  reduced 
in  number;  the  anal  veins  being  entirely 
wanting,  and  vein  V  wanting  or  merely 
sjt.-^AotcAAtt  represented  by  a  slight,  unbranched  fold, 
Mie?"T**f«iiiate|      To  this  family  belong  the  smallest  of 

ealatirfd  more  than  •  ,      im  ^     #  • 

tuat  of  the  male.     the  midgc-like  flies.    On  account  of  their 

itiinuti-  size,  the  adult  flies  are  not  apt  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  student.    But  the  larva;  of  many 


Fig.  5S1.— Wiop  of  gmll*giiat. 


Species  cause  the  growth  of  galls  on  plants ;  some  of  which 
are  sure  to  be  found  by  any  close  observer.  Other  species 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  plants  they  infest,  and  thus  cause 
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very  serious  injury;  in  tliis  way  the  amount  of  a  crop  of 
grain  is  often  greatly  reduced. 

The  larvae  are  small  maggots,  with  nine  pairs  of  spiracles. 
Many  species  are  brightly  colored,  being  red,  pink,  yellow, 
or  orange.  In  almost  every  case  a  larva 
belonging  to  this  family  can  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  presence  of  a  horny 
piece  on  the  lower  side  of  the  body,  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  segments  (Fig.  Fig.  523.  —  Headend  of 

523).   This  piece  is  called  the  breast-bone.  \xmaim»T^^^ 
Its  homology  and  use  have  not  been  definitely  determined. 

The  different  species  vary  as  to  the  method  of  under* 
going  their  tran.sformation ;  in  some  the  pupa  is  naked ;  in 
others  the  pupa  is  enclosed  in  the  dried  skin  of  the  larva ; 
and  in  still  others  it  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  cocoon. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  of  the  galls 
made  by  gall-gnats  'is  the  Pine*cone  Willow-gall  (Fig.  524), 

This  often  occurs  in 
great  abundance  on  the 
tips  of  twigs  of  the 
Heart  •  leaved  Willow 
(Salix  cordata).  The 
gnat  that  causes  the 
growth  of  this  gall  is 
Cccidomyia  strobiloiiics 
(Cec-i-do-niy  i-.i  st  1  oh-i- 
loi'des).  The  c^all  is  a 
deformed  and  cnlarijcd 
bud  ;  the  lengtlieninj^  of 
the  stem  is  checked  by 
the  injury  caused  by 
the  larva ;  but  leaves 
continue  to  be  devel- 
oped wliicli  results  in  the  cone-shaped  i]jro\vth.  Tiie  larva 
remains  in  the  heart  of  the  gall  throughout  the  summer  and 
winter,  clianging  to  a  pupa  early  in  the  spring.    The  adult 
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emerges  soon  afterward,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  ncwly- 
atarted  buds  of  the  willow. 

There  is  a  f^uest  tralUgnat,  Cecidomyia  albovittata  (C.  al- 
bo-vit-ta'ta),  which  breeds  in  large  numbers  between  the 
leaves  composing  the  Pine-cone  Willow-gall.  The  larvae  of 
this  gnat  do  not  seem  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
development  of  their  host,  there  being  abundant  food  In  the 
gall  both  for  the  owner  of  the  gall  and  for  its  numerous 
guests. 

The  Clover-leaf  Midge,  Ceddamyia  tri/oiii{C.  tri-fo'li-i). — 
The  leaflets  of  white  clover  are  sometimes  infested  by  white 


,  ,  ,  r,  -  ,1!    .K. A...W.  cocoons,  and  undergo 

¥iQ.it%.—  Cecidom2tAtri/olu.    (From  toe  Aulliort  '  ^ 

Report  for  1899.)  their  transformations 

within  the  folded  leaflet.  In  Figure  525  an  infested  leaf 
containing  cocoons  is  represented  natural  size,  also  a  larva 
and  an  adult  gnat,  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Clover-seed  Midge,  Cecidomyia  legttminicola  (C.  le- 
gu-mi-nic'o-la),  is  a  much  more  serious  pest  of  clover.  This 
infests  both  red  and  white  clover.  The  laiVcU  live  in  the 
heads  of  the  clover  and  dcstrov  the  immature  seed.  When 
full-grown  they  drop  to  the  ground,  where  they  undergo 
tiieir  transformations.  In  some  parts  of  this  country  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  clover-seed  on  account  of  this  pest. 

The  Hessian-fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor  \.ox).— 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  pest  infesting  wheat  in  thi?> 
country.  The  larva  lives  at  the  base  of  a  leaf  between  it 
and  the  main  stalk.  Tiiere  are  two  or  three  broods  of  this 
insect  in  the  course  of  the  year.    The  larvx  of  the  fall  brood 


or  orange-colored  mag^ 
gots  which  fold  the  two 
halves  of  the  leaflet 
together.  From  one  to 
twenty  of  these  larvae 
ma/  be  found  in  a  single 
leaflet.     When  full- 


grown  the  larvae  make 
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infest  the  young  wheat-plants  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  full-grown  each  changes  to  a  pupa  within  a  brown 
puparium,  which  resembles  a  flax-seed.  Here  they  remain 
throughout  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  adult  gnats 
emerge  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sheaths  of  leaves  some  dis- 
tance above  the  ground.  The  infested  plants  are  so  weak- 
ened by  the  larva  that  they  produce  but  little  if  any  seed. 

The  Wheat.midge,  Dt^Usis  triiid  (DUpWsts  trit'ud}.^ 
This  gnat  is  also  a  very  serious  enemy  of  wheat.  It  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  opening  flowers  of  wheat.  The  larvae  feed 
on  the  pollen  and  the  milky  juice  of  the  immature  seeds, 
causing  them  to  shrivel  up  and  become  comparatively 
worthless.  When  full-grown  the  larvae  drop  to  the  ground, 
where  the  transformations  are  undergone  near  the  surface. 
The  adults  appear  in  May  or  June. 

The  Resin-gnat,  Diphsis  resinicola  (D.  res-i-nic'o-la).^ 
This  species  infests  the  branches  of  various  species  of  pine. 


Fig.  saA*W)^(wA  rtritUetlm.  (FVoB  Uie  ABtfaor*!  Report  for  iByj.) 

We  have  found  it  throughout  the  Atlantic  rc<;ion  from  New 
York  to  Florida.  The  larvc-c  live  toi^etlier  in  considerable 
numbers  within  a  lump  of  resin.  They  derive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  abraded  bark  of  the  twig;  and  the  resin 
exuding  from  the  wound  completely  surrounds  and  protects 
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tliem.  Tlic  tiaiisforniations  are  undergone  within  the  lump 
of  resin.  After  the  j^nats  emerge  the  empty  pupa-skins  pro- 
ject from  the  lump  of  resin  as  shown  at  the  right  in  Figure 
526.  In  this  figure  the  gnat,  a  single  wing,  and  a  part  of 
the  antenna  of  each  sex  are  represented,  all  greatly  enlarged. 

Family  KllYFHlDiii  (Khyph  i-dae). 
The  False  Crane-flies. 

The  false  crane-ilies  are  so  called  because  they  resemble 
the  Tipulidae  somewhat  in  the  venation  of  the  wings,  the 


Fig.  Si?.— Wing  of  Kkj-/hitj. 

three  branches  of  vein  V  being  preserved,  and  cell  \\  being 
divided  by  a  cross-vein  (Fig.  527).  They  lack, 
however,  the  V-shaped  suture  on  the  thorax 
that  is  characteristic  of  crane-flies;  and  differ, 
also,  in  having  ocelli,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
antenna  (Fig.  528).  The  wings  are  wider  than 
is  usual  with  crane-flies,  and  the  branches  of 
vein  III  separate  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing 
than  in  that  family. 

The  adults  are  mosquito-like  insects  with  spotted  wings, 
which  often  enter  houses,  where  they  are  found  on  windows. 
We  have  also  observed  them  in  considerable  numbers  just 
at  nightfall,  feeding  on  sugar  which  had  been  placed  on 
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trcci*  tu  alLiact  moths.  They  feed  on  over-ripe  fruit  and 
other  vegetable  substances. 

The  larvae  are  found  in  pools  and  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter  ;  they  have  two  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  body.    The  pupa*  arc  free. 

Only  four  species  of  false  crane-flies  have  been  found  in 
the  United  States;  these  belong  to  the  genus  Khyphus 
(Rhy'phus). 

Family  ORPHNEPHiLlDiE  (Orph-ne-phil'i-dae). 

The  SoUiary-midge, 

Only  a  single  species  of  this  family,  Orphnephiia  testacea 
(Orph-neph'i-la  tes-ta'ce-a),  is  known  to  occur  in  North 
America.  This  is  a  small  fly  measuring  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  wing-expanse  of  one  third  inclu 

The  antenna  are  short,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  structure  in  both  sexes ;  the  segments  of 
the  antennae  except  those  at  the  base  are  slender  and  arc 
clothed  witli  a  few  short  hairs.  The  ocelli  are  vv.iiiiiiig.  The 
compound  eyes  are  large  and  meet  in  front  in  both  sexes. 
Ti»c  wing-veins  are  well  developed  on  all  parts  of  the  wing  ; 
vein  TI  ends  in  the  margin  of  the  wing  before  the  end  of 
the  basal  third  ;  vein  III  is  two-branched,  the  first  branch 
entling  in  the  margin  at  the  end  of  the  secontl  third  of  the 
wing  and  the  other  branch  near  the  apex  of  the  wing  ;  vein 
V  is  two-hranchcd,  the  branches  separating  at  the  end  of  the 
basal  third  of  the  wing  and  near  the  cross-vein  IH™V;  tlie 
fork  of  vein  VII  and  the  cross-vein  V-VII  are  near  the  end 
of  the  basal  fourth  of  the  wing. 

The  transformations  of  this  insect  are  unknown. 

Famuy  BiBIOMD.i:  (Bib  i-on'i-da;). 

The  March-fties. 

In  these  flies  the  body  is  comparatively  robust,  and  the 

legs  shorter  and  stouter  than  in  most  of  the  families  with 
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thread-like  antennae  (Fig.  529).   The  abdomen,  however, 
is  much  longer  than  wide.    The  antenna:  1  Fig.  530)  are 
\      M  shorter  than  the  thorax,  and 

^^^y^T^^p     I*  \^|^?»^'     composed  of   short,  broad, 
^^^^^^^      ^  \  .skiiM  /  and  closcly-prcssed-tOLjciher 

sc*;incnts.  Altlioujj^li  tiie  an- 
tennae arc  haii\\  they  are  not 
furnished  with  whorls  of  long 
hairs  in  the  males,  a^  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  preceding 
families.  These  insects  resemble  the  (ungus-gnats  in  havincj 
ocelU;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  shortness  oi  the 
antennx  and  in  the  fact  that  the  coxae  are  not  greatly 
elongate.  In  this  family  and  the  following  one  the  eyes  of 
the  males  are  in  many  cases  contiguous.  The  venation  of 
the  wings  of  the  typical  genus  is  represented  by  Figure  531. 


Vll. 

Fl&  sss.— Winf  ol  Biiip. 

The  adult  flies  are  (generally  black  and  red,  sometimes 
yellow.  They  are  most  common  in  early  spring;  which  lias 
suggested  the  name  March-flies ;  but  some  occur  later  in  the 
season. 

The  larvie  vary  in  habits;  some  species  feed  on  decay* 
ing  vegetable  matter,  while  others  attack  the  roots  of  grow- 
ing plants,  especially  of  grass.  They  have  ten  pairs  of 
spiracles ;  which  is  an  unusually  large  number,  as  but  few 
insects  have  more  than  nine  pairs.  The  pups  are  usually 
free. 
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Family  SiMULiiDifi  (Sim-u-lt'i-das). 
Thi  BUuk'fiUs. 

The  common  name,  black-flies,  given  to  the  members  of 
this  family  is  not  distinctive,  for  there  are  many  species  in 
other  families-  that  arc  of  this  color  ;  but  like  many  other 
names  that  are  descriptive  in  form,  it  has  come  to  have  a 
specific  meaning  distinct  from  its  original  one.  It  is  like 
the  word  blackberry:  some  blackberries  are  white,  and  not 
ail  berries  that  are  black  are  blackberries. 

In  this  family  the  body  is  short  and  stout  (I'^i^.  532)  ;  the 
legs  are  short,  and  the  tibise  are  without  spurs.  The  tiiatcu- 
nae»  although  composed  of  many  seg- 
ments, are  comparatively  short,  and 
taper  towards  the  tip  (Fig*  533) ;  the 
segments  of  the  antennae  are  short 
and  closely  pressed  together;  they 
are  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  but  do  not 
bear  whorls  of  long  hairs.  There  are 
no  ocelli.  In  the  males  the  compound  JUmmhmm 
eyes  are  contiguous,  and  are  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
ocelli,  those  of  one  part  of  the  eye  being  much  larger  than 


FiC.  534. — Wing  oC  SimuUum. 

the  others.  The  wings  are  broad,  iridescent,  and  not 
clothed  with  hairs.  The  veins  near  the  costal  border  are 
stout ;  those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  wing  are  very  weak 
(Fig.  534)- 
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The  females  of  many  species  suck  blood  and  are  well- 
known  pests.  Unlike  mosquitoes  and  midges,  the  black-flies 
like  heat  and  strong  light.  They  arc  often  seen  in  large 
numbers  disporting  themselves  in  the  brightest  sunsliine. 

The  larva_*are  aquatic;  and  usually  live  in  swiftly-flowing 
streams,  clinging  to  tiie  surface  of  rocks  in  rapids  or  on  the 
brinks  of  falls.  They  sometime;,  occur  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  to  form  a  moss-like  coating  over  the  rocks.  There 
is  a  disk-like  sucker  fringed  with  little  hooks  at  the  caudal 
end  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  the  larva  clings  to  the 
rocks;  and  just  back  of  the  head  there  is  a  fleshy  proleg 
which  ends  in  a  similar  sucker  fringed  with  Hooks  (Fig.  $35)* 
By  means  of  these  two  organs  the  larva  is  able 
to  walk  with  a  looping  gait  similar  to  that  of  a 
measuring- worm.  It  also  has  the  power  of 
spinning  silk  from  its  mouth,  which  it  uses  in 
locomotion.  Tiie  liooks  on  the  caudal  sucker 
and  at  the  end  of  the  proleg  are  well  adapted 
Fig  -  Head  cUnging  to  a  thread  or  to  a  film  of  silk 
spun  upon  the  rock  to  which  the  larva  is 
clinging.  Respiration  is  accomplished  by  means  of  three 
.much-branched  tracheal  gills  which  are  pushed  out  from  bew 
tween  the  last  two  abdominal  segments.  The  head  bears 
two  large  fan-shaped  organs,  which  aid  in  procuring  food. 
The  food  consists  of  microscopic  plants  and  bits  of  tissue  of 
larger  plants. 

When  full*grown  the  larva  spins  a  boot-shaped  cocoon 
within  which  the  pupa  state  is  passed 
(Fig.  536).  This  cocoon  is  firmly  fast- 
ened to  the  rock  upon  which  the  larva 
has  lived  or  to  other  cocoons,  for  they 
occur  in  dense  masses,  forming  a  carpet- 
like covering  on  the  rocks.  The  pupa, 
like  the  larva,  breathes  by  tracheal  gills; 
but  in  this  stage  the  tracheal  gills  arc  |.-,^,.  536.-urra  and  co- 
borne  by  the  prothorax. 
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The  adult  fly,  on  emerging  from  the  pupa-sktn,  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  takes  flight  at  once.  Soon 
'  after  this,  the  eggs  are  laid.  We  have  often  watched  the 
flies  hovering  over  the  brink  of  a  fall  where  there  was  a  thin 
sheet  of  swiftly-flowing  water,  and  have  seen  them  dart  into 
the  water  and  out  again.  At  such  times  we  have  always 
found  the  surface  of  the  rock  more  or  less  thickly  coated 
with  eggs,  ami  have  no  doubt  lliat  an  egg  is  fastened  to  the 
rock  each  time  a  fly  darts  into  the  water. 

The  above  account  is  based  on  observations  made  on  the 
Innoxious  lilack-fly,  Simulium  tnno.Mitvi  (Si-mu'h-um  in- 
nox'i-unii,  wiiich  is  exceedingly  comiiioii  in  the  streams 
about  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  species,  fortunately,  is  not  blood- 
thirsty, for,  notwithstanding  its  great  abundance  in  this 
locality,  we  have  never  known  it  to  bite. 

The  Southern  Buffalo-gnat,  Simulium  pccuarum  (S.  pec- 
u-a'rum),  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  a  terrible  pest,  which 
causes  the  death  of  many  mules  and  other  domestic  animals. 
The  popular  name  of  this  insect  refers  to  a  fancied  resem- 
blance in  the  shape  of  the  insect  when  viewed  from  one  side 
to  that  of  a  buffalo. 

The  Turkey.gnat,  Simkiitim  mendionaie  (S.  me*rid<i-o- 
na'le),  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits,  infesting 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals ;  but  as  it  appears  at  the  time 
that  turkeys  are  setting  and  causes  great  injury  to  this  fowl, 
it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Turkey-gnat. 

The  Adirondack  Black-fly,  Simulium  moUstum  (S.  mo- 
les'tum),  is  a  scourge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Northeastern 
States. 

Family  Tabanid^e  (Ta-ban'i.dae}. 

The  llorst-JliiS. 

The  horse-flies  arc  well-known  pests  of  stock,  and  are 
often  extremely  annoying  to  man.  Tiiey  appear  in  sum- 
mer, are  common  in  woods,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the 
hottest  weather. 
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In  this  faniil}-  the  third  segment  of  the  antenna  is  ringed 
(Figs.  537,  538)  and  is  never  furnished  witli  a  distinct  style 

or  bristle.  The  wing-veins  (Fig.  539) 
are  evenly  distributed  over  the  vving, 
as  the  branches  of  vein  III  arc  not 
crowded  ton;cthcr  as  in  the  follow- 
ing family  ;  the  costal  vein  extends 
completely  around  the  wing;  the 
alulcts  arc  lar<;c. 

The  flight  of  these  flies  is  very 
powerful;  they  are  able  to  outstrip 
the  swiftest  horse.    The  roaies  feed 
on  the  nectar  of  flowers  and  on 
'rSSSSu*^         ^i^^*  sweet  sap.    The  mouth-parts  of  the 

female  are  fitted  for  piercing  the 
skin  and  sucking  the  blood  of  men  and  quadrupeds;  the 


n  in. 


VII,  +  IX     vni  '» 

nc.  539. — WinfT  of  Ta6amtu, 


females,  however,  also  feed  on  the  sweets  of  plants  when 
they  cannot  obtain  blood. 

The  larvae  are  carnivorous ;  many  live  in  the  earth ;  others 
live  in  water.  They  feed  on  various 'small  animals;  some 
upon  snails,  others  upon  the  larvx  of  insects.  In  most  cases 
they  have  a  single  pair  of  spiracles,  which  is  situated  at  the 
hind  end  of  the  body ;  some  have  a  pair  of  spiracles  at 
each  end  of  the  body.  The  pupa  is  not  enclosed  in  the 
skin  of  the  larva. 
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FlO.  540. —  Jabanus  at- 
rmttu. 


Ii...  541.- 
tuner. 


The  larger  species,  as  well  as  some  of  moderate  size, 
belong  to  the  genus  Tabauus  (Ta-ba'nus),  of  which  nearly 
one  hundred  American  spe- 
cies are  known.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  these  is  the 
Mourning  Horse-fly,  Tabamis 
titratus  (1.  a-tra'tus).  This 
insect  is  uf  an  uniform  black- 
color  throu^iiout,  except  that 
the  body  nia\-  have  a  bluish 
tinge  (Fi-.  540). 

To  the  genus  Chrysops 
(Chry'sops)  belong  the  smaller 
and  more  common  horse-flies  with  banded  wings  (Fig.  541). 
Nearly  fifty  North  American  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described. 

Family  Strai  iomyiid^l  (Strat-i-o-my-i'i-dae). 
The  Soidier-flies. 

The  soldier-flies  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  bright- 
colored  stripes  with  which  some  of  the  species  are  marked. 

In  the  more  typical  mem- 
bers of  this  family  the  abdo- 
men is  broad  and  greatly 
flattened  (Fi^.  542),  and  the 
wings  when  at  rest  lie  parallel 
upon  each  other  over  the  ab- 
domen, l^ut  in  some  genera 
the  abdomen  is  narrow  and 
considerably  elongate. 

The  antennae  vary  greatly 
in  form ;  in  some  genera  the  third  segment  is  long  and  con- 
sists of  several  quite  distinct  rings  (Fig.  543) ;  in  others  it  is 
short  with  but  few  indistinctly-separated  rings  and  with  a 
bristle  (Fig.  544),  as  in  the  true  true  sliort-horned  flies. 
The  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  the  peculiar  vena 
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tion  of  ilic  wings  (Fig.  545).  The  branches  of  vein  111  are 
crowded  together  near  the  costal  border  of  the  wing ;  and 


Fio.  545.T-\Ving  ol  Siraiiamjtt'a, 

the  first  cell  V,  is  unusually  short  and  broad ;  the  branches 
of  Vein  V  and  vein  VII,  are  comparatively  weak. 

These  flies  are  found  on  flowers  a{id  leaves,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  water  and  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The  larv£ 
l^l^^gflmi^  live  in  water,  earth  or  decaying  wood. 

Some  are  carnivorous,  others  feed  on 
F.O.  546~pupjru;«  ol  o^.^  jecaying  vegetable  matter.  They 

have  six  or  seven  pairs  of  spiracles;  the  pupa  state  is  passed 
within  the  skin  of  the  larva  (Fig.  546). 

Family  Lep  i  id/E  (Lep'ti-dae). 
The  Snipe-fiks, 

These  trim-appearing  flies  have  rather  long  legs,  a  cone- 
shaped  abdomen  tapering  towards  the  hind  end  (Fig.  54^), 
and  sometimes  a  downward-projecting  proboscis,  which 
with  the  form  of  the  body  and  legs  has  sug* 
gested  the  name  snipe-flies.  Some  members  of 
the  family,  however,  are  remarkable  for  their  re- 
semblance to  certain  Ichneumon-flies,  the  abdo- 
men being  long  and  somewhat  compressed. 

The  body  is  naked  or  hairy,  but  it  is  not 
clothed  with  strong  bristles.  Frequently  the 
hairy  covering,  though  short,  is  very  dense  and  is 
of  strongl) -contrasting  colors.  Three  ocelli  are 
present.   The  antenns  vary  greatly  in  form ;  in  some 


Fli..  547 
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genera  the  third  segment  consists  of  several  subseg. 
inents,  which  may  be  quite  distinct  (Fig.  548) ;  in  others  the 
antenna:  are  only  three-jointed,  and  the  third  segment  bears 
a  style  or  bristle  (Fig.  549).  The  proboscis  is  usually  short, 
only  a  few  members  of  the  family  having  it  long  like  the 
bill  of  a  snipe.  The  wings  are  broad,  and  when  at  rest  are 
held  half  open.   The  cmpodta  are  pulvilliform ;  that  is, 


Fic,54«.  — Antenna  of  ^Kjfitf-      Fig.  54a.— Anteona  Fig.  ^so. 

phmgm*  und,  /,  palpnii.  of  Ckrj^m^U*. 

there  are  three,  nearly  equal,  membranous  pads  beneath  the 
tarsal  claws  (Fig.  550). 

Although  the  form  of  the  antennx  in  certain  genera 
closely  resembles  that  characteristic  of  the  long-horned  flies 
(Nematocera),  the  form  of  the  palpus  even  in  these  cases 
(Fig.  54S,  p)  is  that  characteristic  of  the  short-horned  flies 
(Brachycera),  being  only  two-jointed  and  not  pendulous. 

The  venation  of  the  wings  is  comparatively  generalized 
(Figs.  551,  552),  each  of  the  principal  veins  usually  extend- 
ing distinct  from  the  others  ;  but  in  some  veins  VII,  and  IX 
coalesce  at  the  margin  of  the  wing  (Fig.  552).  Vein  HI  is 
four  biciiiLhed  ;  the  brandies  of  vein  V  arc  connected  w  ilh 
adjacent  veins  only  by  cross-veins ;  and  cell  V,  is  divided  by 
a  cross-vein. 

The  flies  are  predaceous.  They  may  be  found  about 
low  bushes  and  on  tall  grass.  They  are  somewhat  sluggish, 
ajid,  therefore,  easily  caught. 

The  larvae  also  are  predaceous.    Some  live  in  earth, 
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decaying  wood,  or  dry  sand ;  others  live  in  moss  or  in  water. 
They  have  either  two  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  at  each  end  of 


VHj+lX 
Pic.  SSI.- Wiag  of  Ltfiit, 


the  body»  or  are  furnished  with  tracheal  gills.  The  last 
segment  of  the  body  has  a  transverse  cleft,  both  above  and 


It  .Till  .m»». 


Fic.  5S9.— Wioc  of  Xjrtefkmgmt. 

below,  which  is  furnished  above  with  two  processes.  The 
pupx  are  free. 

The  family  is  of  moderate  sixe;  about  seventy  North 
American  species  have  been  described. 

Family  Acrocerid/E  (Ac-ro-cer'i-dae). 

The  SmalUkeaded  Flies, 

These  flies  are  easily  recognized  by  the  unusually  small 
head,  the  large  humpbacked  thorax,  the  in- 
flated abdomen,  and  the  very  large  alulets 

(F'ig-  553). 

Fio.  553. -/v/r*.     '^'^^         is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
dpmii»  miuiia.   eycs,  and  in  some  genera  is  minute.  The 
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eyes  arc  contiguous  in  both  sexes.  The  antennae  are  two* 
or  three-jointed,  and  are  furnished  with  a  style  or  bristle  in 
some  genera,  in  others  not.  The  venation  of  the  wings 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  genera.  We  are  unable,  there* 
fore>  to  point  out  distinctive  features  drawn  from  these 
organs.  The  figure  given  (Fig.  5^4)  represents  a  single 
genus  rather  than  the  family. 


Fic.  554.— Wing  oi  Euionchtu 

The  flies 'are  generally  slow  and  feeble  in  their  move- 
ments. In  some  species  that  feed  upon  flowers  the  pro- 
boscis is  very  long,  sometimes  exceeding  the  body  in  length. 
Other  species  take  no  nourishment  in  the  adult  state,  and 
have  no  proboscis.     1  iie  empodia  are  pulvilliform. 

"The  larvjE  are  apparently  chiefly  parasitic,  and  11  the 
few  species  in  which  they  have  been  observed  are  parasitic 
on  spider**  or  their  cocoons,  in  the  lornicr  cases  the  young 
larvae  living  within  the  abdomen."  (Wiiliston.) 

Family  Nemistrinid^e  (Nem-is-trin'i-dae). 

The  TangU'Veined  Flies, 

The  members  of  this  family  are  of  medium  size ;  some 
of  them  resemble  horse-flies,  and  others  bee-flies.  They 
can  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  venation  of  the  wings, 
there  being  an  unusual  amount  of  anastomosing  of  the 
veins  (Fig.  555),  which  gives  the  wings  a  very  characteristic 
appearance. 
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The  antenna;  are  small  and  sliort  ;  the  third  segment  is 
simple  and  furnished  with  a  slender,  jointed,  terminal  style. 
The  proboscis  is  usually  long,  sometimes  very  long,  and 


Pig.  555.— Wiogof  ini>«MiM«>/4«/aw  aaektmL 


fitted  for  sucking  nectar  from  flowers.  Only  four  North 
American  species  have  been  described;  and  these  are  all 
rare. 

Family  AsiLiDiE  (A^iri-dx). 

The  Robbi  r-Jlies. 

These  are  mostly  iarf^e  flics,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
lan^e.  The  body  is  usually  elongate,  with  a  very  long, 
slender  abdomen  ( Fiir,  556);  but  some  species  are  quite 
stout,  resembling  bumblebees  in  form.  This  resemblance  is 
often  increased  by  a  dense  clothing  of  black  and  yellow 
hairs. 

In  this  and  the  following  family  the  vertex  of  the  head 


Pig.  ssi6.<~£r«jr4t>i!M//tdcstro]ring         Pic.  557.— Head  of  Fick  558. 

a  cotton-worm.  (Piooi  the  Au>  robber-fly. 
thor^  Report  for  1879.) 

is  hollowed  out  between  the  eyes  (Fig.  557)-  In  this  family 
the  proboscis  is  pointed  and  does  not  bear  fleshy  lips  at  the 
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tip.  The  antennae  project  forward  in  a  prominent  manner. 
They  are  three-jointed,  and  with  or  without  a  terminal  style. 
1  he  style  when  present  sometimes  appears  like  one  or  two 
additional  segments  (Fic^.  558). 

Vein  III,  (Fig.  559)  does  not  curve  forward  toward  the 
costal  margin  of  the  wing  as  in  the  following  family.  Cell 
V«  is  present,  but  is  usually  closed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 


Flc.  S59'— Viof  of  Rriuc, 

tips  of  veins  V,  and  VII,.  The  tips  of  veins  VII,  and  IX 
may  or  may  not  coalesce  for  a  short  distance.  1  lie  robber- 
flies  arc  extremely  predaceous.  They  not  only  destroy 
other  flies,  but  powerful  insects,  as  bumblebees,  tiger-beetles, 
and  dragon-flies,  fall  prey  to  them  ;  they  will  also  feed  upon 
larvae.  They  are  common  in  open  fields  and  are  as  apt  to 
alight  on  the  ground  as  on  elevated  objects. 

The  larvae  live  chiefly  in  the  ground  or  in  decaying  wood, 
where  they  prey  upon  the  larvae  of  beetles;  some,  however, 
are  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  pups 
are  free. 

The  family  includes  a  large  number  of  genera  and 
species. 

Family  Midaid/E  (Mi-da'i-dae). 

The  Midas'Jlin, 

The  Midas-flies  rival  the  robber-flies  in  size,  and  quite 
closely  resemble  them  in  appearance.  As  in  that  family, 
the  vertex  of  the   head   is   hollowed  out   between  the 
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eyes;  but  these  flies  can  be  distinguished  by  the  form 


of  the  proboscis,  wliich  bears  a  pair  of  fleshy  lobes 
at  the  ti|),  by  the  form  of  tlie  antennae,  which  are 
long  and  clubbed  at  the  tip  (Fig.  560),  and  by  tiie 
peculiar  venation  of  the  wings  (Fig.  561),  vein  V,  ter- 
minating at  or  before  the  apex  of  the  wing,  and  the 
brandies  of  vein  III  coalescing  near  the  apex  of  the 
w  ing  in  an  unusual  way. 


Fu,.  560.  The  adult  flies  are  j)rcdaceous.  The  family  is  a 
small  one ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  occur  on 
this  continent. 


Fig.  561. — Wing  of  Midat. 

Family  APIOCERID^  (A-pi-o.cer'i-dap). 
The  Apiocerids  {A'pi-ac' e'rids). 
This  family  includes  only  a  small  number  of  species^ 


Fig,  56a.— Wing  of  A/iMtra.   (After  Williatoa.) 

which  are  rare  and  occur  in  the  far  West.  They  are  rather 
large  and  elongate,  and  are  found  upon  flowers. 
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The  head  is  not  hollowed  out  between  the  c)  cs ;  the 
ocelli  are  present ;  the  antenns  are  furnished  with  a  short, 
simple  style.  Vein  III  is  usually  four-branched,  but  some- 
times it  is  only  three-branched  ;  all  of  the  branches  of  vein 
III  end  befoic  the  apex  of  the  wing  (Fig.  562);  cell  V,  is 
present,  but  closed  by  the  coalescence  of  veins  V,  and  VII, 
at  the  margin  of  the  wing ;  and  cell  V.  is  divided  by  a  cross- 
vein.    The  empodia  are  wanting. 

Family  BOMBVLilDiE  (Bom-by-Ii'i-dae). 
The  Bee-flies, 

These  flies  are  mostly  of  medium  bize,  some  are  small, 
others  arc  rather  large.     In  some  the  * 
body  is  short  and   broad   and  densely  X^^* 
clothed  with  long,  delicate  hair  (Fig.  563). 
Other  species  resemble   the   liurse-flies  ^^S^^^^S^^^^ 
Somewhat  in  appearance,  especially  in  the  "^(pr 
dark  color  or  markings  of  the  wings;  but    Via.  s^y— Bom  by  a  us 
these  can  be  distinguished  from  the  horse-flies  by  the  form 
of  the  antenn.t  and  tlic  venation  of  the  wings. 

The  antennae  are  usually  short ;  they  are  three-jointed  : 
the  third  segment  is  not  ringed;  the  style  is  sometimes 
present  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  ocelli  are  present. 
The  proboscis  is  sometimes  very  long  and  slender,  and 
sometimes  short  and  furnished  with  fleshy  lips  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Vein  III  of  the  wings  (Fig.  564)  is  four-branched  ;  cell 
III,  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  cross-vein  ;  cell  V,  is  obliter- 
ated by  the  coalescence  of  veins  V,  and  VII, ;  in  a  few 
genera  cell  V,  is  also  obliterated  by  the  coalescence  of  veins 
V,  and  V,;  cell  VIII  is  narrowly  open,  or  is  closed  at  or 
near  the  border  of  the  wing.  The  alulets  are  small  or  of 
moderate  sise. 

The  adult  flies  feed  on  nectar,  and  are  found  hovering 
over  blossoms,  or  resting  on  sunny  paths,  sticks  or  stones ; 
they  rarely  alight  on  leaves. 
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The  larv.-c  arc  parasitic,  infesting  hymenopterous  and 
lepidopteruus  larvii:  and  pupae  and  the  egg-sacs  of  Orthop- 
tcra.    The  pupae  are  free. 


Fic.  sA4  — WInir  of  PaniMrtet  e4tpii». 

The  family  is  a  large  one,  including  many  genera  and 
species. 

Family  Therevid^  (The-rev'i-daBX 

The  Stiletto-flies. 

With  the  flics  of  this  family  the  head  is  tr.insverse,  being 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  thorax  ;  and  the  abdomen  is  long  and 
tapering,  sui^gcstiiig  the  name  stiletto-fiies.  These  flies  arc 
small  or  of  niechiuTi  j-izc  ;  tliey  are  hairy  or  bristly.  The 
antenna?  arc  tlircc-jointed  ;  the  third  segment  is  sim[)lc,  and 
usually  bears  a  terminal  style  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  want- 
ing. Three  ocelH  arc  present.  The  legs  are  slender  and 
bristly;  the  empodia  arc  wanting. 

Vein  III  of  the  wings  (Fig.  565)  is  four-branched,  and 
the  last  branch  (vein  II I J  terminates  beyond  the  apex  of 
the  wing;  the  brandies  of  vein  V  are  all  .separate;  cell  Vlll 
is  closed  near  the  border  of  the  wing;  the  2d  cell  III  and 
cell  V  are  long. 

The  adult  fites  are  predaceous;  and  conceal  themselves 
among  the  leaves  of  low  bushes  or  settle  on  the  ground  m 
sandy  spots,  waiting  for  other  insects  upon  which  they 
prey. 

The  larvae  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  body  is  appar- 
ently composed  of  nineteen  segments.   They  are  found  in 
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earth,  fungi,  and  decayirifj  wood.  They  feed  on  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  are  said  to  be  predaceous 
also.    The  pupse  are  free. 


VUj+IX 
Fio.  sCs*— Wiog  of  Tk*m». 

The  family  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  including  but 
lew  genera  and  species. 

Family  SCENOPiNiDi€  (Scen-o-pin'i-d^). 

The  Wittdow-fiies. 

The  window-flies  are  so-called  because  the  best-known 
species  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  windows ;  but  the 
conclusion  that  these  are  the  most  common  Hies  found  on 
windows  should  not  be  drawn  from  this  name ;  for  such  is 
not  the  case. 

These  flies  are  of  medium  size,  our  most  common  species 
measuring  one-fourth  inch  in  length.  They  are  usually 
black,  and  are  not  clothed  with  bristles. 
The  thorax  is  prominent,  and  the  abdomen 
is  flattened  and  somewhat  bent  down,  so  ^^m^ 
that  the  body  when  viewed  from  the  side  ^\ 
presents  a  humpbacked  appearance  (Fig.  p,^^^^ 
566).  When  at  rest,  the  wings  lie  parallel, 
one  over  the  other,  on  the  abdomen ;  when  in  this  position 
they  are  very  inconspicuous.  There  are  three  ocelli.  The 
antennae  are  three-jointed  ;  the  first  and  second  segments 
arc  short,  the  third  is  long  and  bears  neither  a  style  nor  a 
bristle  (Fig.  567). 
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Tlic  venation  of  tlic  wiii^s  is  represented  by  Fi^^urc  568. 
Vein  III  is  four-branched  ;  cells  \',  and  V,  are  butli  obliter- 
ated by  the  coalescence  of  tlie  veins  that  bound  them  ;  ceil 
VIII  is  closed  at  a  considerable  distance  before  the  margin; 
and  the  2d  cell  III  is  much  longer  than  cell  V, 

The  larva;,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  dwellings 


tinder  carpets  or  in  furniture,  are  very  slender,  and  are  re- 
markable for  the  apparently  large  number  of  the  segments 
of  the  body»  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  except  the  last 
being  divided  by  a  strong  constriction.  They  are  also  found 
in  decaying  wood,  and  are  supposed  to  be  carnivorous. 

The  family  is  a  very  small  one.  The  most  common 
species  is  Sce$ufpinus  fenestralis  (Sce-nop'i-nus  fen-es>tra'lis). 

Family  Kmpidid^e  (Em-pid'i-dae). 
Tlie  DancC'Jlits. 

The  dance-flies  are  of  medium  or  small  size;  they  are- 
often  seen  in  swarms  under  trees  or  near  shrubs  and  about 
brooks,  dancing  and  hunting.   The  family  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult one  to  characterize  owing  to  great  variations  in  the 
form  of  the  antennae  and  in  the  venation  of  the  wings. 

The  branches  of  vein  VII  coalesce  with  the  adjacent 
veins  (VII,  with  V,  and  VII,  with  IX)  from  the  margin  of 
the  wing  towards  the  base  for  a  considerable  distance  (Fig. 
569).  In  most  of  the  genera  this  coalescence  is  carried  so 
far  that  the  free  parts  of  the  branches  of  vein  VII  appear 
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like  cross-veins.  The  only  other  families  of  the  suborUcr 
Orthorrhapha  in  which  this  occurs  are  the  two  following; 
and  the  venation  of  tlic  w  ings  in  each  of  these  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Empidids. 

The  antenns  are  three-jointed ;  the  first  and  second 


V,  ♦  Vlli 
Fic.  569.— Wing  of  Xkmm/kpm^im. 

segments  are  often  very  small,  and  then  appear  like  a  single 
segment ;  the  third  segment  may  or  may  not  bear  a  style  or 
bristle.  The  mouth-parts  are  in  many  cases  long,  and  ex- 
tend at  right  angles  to  the  body  or  are  bent  back  upon  the 
breast. 

These  flies  are  predaceous,  like  the  robber-flies ;  but  they 
also  frequent  flowers.    The  larvae  live  in  decaying  vegetable 

matter,  but  are  probably  carnivorous.  The  pup;i;  are  free. 
The  family  is  a  large  one,  containing  many  genera  and 
species. 

Family  DoLicHOPODiU/ii  (Dol-i-cho-pod'i-dae)'. 

Long'ltggtd  Flies, 

These  flies  are  of  small  or  medium  size  and  usually 
bright  metallic  green  in  color.   The  legs  are 
much  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  families 

belonging  to  the  series  of  short-homed  flies 

(p'ig.  570).    This  suggested  the  name  Do^ 
licliopus  (Do-lich'o-pus),  which  means  long- 
footed,  for  the  typical  genus;  and  from  this  ^xa.  ^jtt.—DHkk^ 
the  family  name  is  derived.    It  should  be  f—i^Mu*, 
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remembered,  however,  that  these  flics  arc  lon^-lei,^f:^ecl  in 
comparison  with  the  aUicd  families,  and  not  in  comparison 
with  crane-flies  and  midges. 

The  members  of  this  famil)-  are  easily  distinguished  as 
such  by  the  pecuh'ar  venation  of  the  wings,  the  most  chai- 
actcristic  features  of  which  arc  the  following  (Fig.  571  j: 
cells  V  and  1st  V,  are  not  sejjarated  by  a  vein,  the  basal 
part  of  vein  V,  being  undeveloped  ;  veins  III,+,  and  Ill^j., 
separate  near  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  the  two  veins  form 


till 


Fig.  57i.^Wtoff  of  FdUph»%  tiliattu. 


at  the  point  of  separation  a  more  or  less  knot-shaped  swell- 
ing; the  cross-vein  III-V  is  at  or  close  by  this  swelling,  so 
that  cell  III  is  very  short.  A  somewhat  similar  venation 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Muscidae ;  but  there  the  knot-shaped 
swelling  on  vein  III  is  often  wanting,  and  the  cross-vein 
III-V  is  usually  more  remote  from  the  base  of  the  wing; 
and  too  the  flies  belonging  to  the  Muscidx  possess  the 
suture  above  the  antenna  characteristic  of  the  suborder  Cy* 
clorrhapha. 

The  members  of  this  family  have  three  ocelli ;  the  an- 
tenns  are  three-jointed ;  the  second  segment  of  the  antenna 
is  sometimes  rudimentary ;  and  the  third  segment  bears  a 
two- join  ted  arista. 

The  adults  arc  predaceous  and  hunt  for  smaller  flies  and 
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Other  soft-bodied  insects.  Tiiey  are  usually  found  in  damp 
places*  covered  with  rank  vegetation.  Some  species  occur 
chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  about  dams  and 
waterfalls ;  and  some  are  able  to  run  over  the  surface  of 
water.    Others  occur  in  dry  places. 

The  larvae  live  in  earth  or  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 
They  are  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  have  two  pairs 
of  spiiaclcs,  one  at  each  end  of  the  body.  In  most  cases  the 
pupa:  arc  free;  but  some  form  cocoons.  The  thorax  of  the 
pupa  bears  a  pair  of  long  breathing-tubes. 

The  family  is  a  hu<;e  one  ;  more  than  two  hundred  North 
American  species  have  been  described  already. 

Family  Lonchopterid^  (Lon-chop-ter'i-dae). 
The  Spear-wingtd  flies* 

These  are  minute  flies,  which  measure  from  one  twelfth 
to  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  usual! >  brownish 
or  yellowish.  When  at  rest  the  wings  are  folded  flat,  one 
over  the  other,  on  the  abdomen.  The  apex  of  the  wing  is 
pointed ;  and  the  wing  as  a  whole  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  head  of  a  spear.  This  suggested  the  family  name. 

The  venation  of  the  wings  is  very  characteristic,  and  is 
sufKcient  to  distinguish  these  flies  from  all  others.  The 


V,  ♦  VIIi 
PtG.  S79.— Wine  of  Lumck00ttn$, 


cross-veins  III-V  and  V  VII  are  oblique,  and  near  the 
base  of  the  wing  (Fig.  572).  Vein  VII,  is  very  short,  and 
extends  towards  the  base  of  the  wing.   In  the  females  vein 
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VII,  coalesces  with  vein  V,,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  but 
in  the  males  the  tip  of  vein  YII,  is  free.  The  posterior 
lobe  is  wantinsr. 

Three  ocelli  arc  present.  The  antennae  are  three-jointcd  ; 
the  third  segment  is  globular,  and  bears  a  three-jointed 
style. 

These  flies  are  common  from  spring  till  autumn,  in  damp 
grassy  places.  They  frequent  the  shores  of  shady  brooks, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  But  little  is  known  as  yet 
about  their  habits  and  tran formations. 

In  the  shape  of  the  wings,  the  absence  of  cross-veins, 
except  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  the  great  reduction  of 
the  anal  area  of  the  wing  the  flies  closely  resemble  the  Psy- 
chodidae. 

Suborder  Cyclorrhapha  (Cy-clor'rha-pha). 

Tke  Circuiar-seamed  Flies, 
To  this  suborder  belong  those  families  of  flies  in  which 
the  pupa  escapes  from  the  larval  skin  through  a 
round  opening  made  by  pushing  off  the  head- 
end  of  it  (Fig.  573).  The  pupa  is  always  enclosed 
in  a  puparium.  The  adult  flies  possess  a  frontal 
lunule  (see  footnote  page  461),  and  except  in  the 
Pu|^iam~of  fainilies  a  frontal  suture,  through  which 

a  MsMid.  ptilinum  is  pushed  out,  when  the  adult  is 

about  to  emerge  from  the  puparium  (see  page  419). 

Family  SvRPHlDiG  (Syr'phi-dx). 

Tke  Syrpkus-flies, 

The  family  Syrphidae  includes  many  of  our  common 
flies ;  but  the  different  species  vary  so  much  in  form  that 
no  general  description  of  their  appearance  can  be  given. 
Many  of  them  mimic  hymenopterous  insects ;  thus  some 
species  resemble  bumblebees,  others  the  honey-bee.  and 
still  others  wasps;  while  some  present  but  little  resemblance 
to  any  of  these. 
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The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  family  is  the 
presence  of  a  tliickeiiing  of  tlic  membrane  of  the  wing,  which 
appears  hke  a  io:i<,MtuLiinal  bcrw-cii  veins  III  and  \•^ 

This  is  termed  the  sJ>unous  .  tin,  and  is  lackinpf  in  only  a  few 
inembers  of  the  family  ;  it  is  represented  in  Tigure  574  by  a 


Pig.  S74.— Winr  of  Srittmht, 


band  of  stippling.  Cdl  is  closed ;  and  the  2d  cell  III 
and  cell  V  are  larf^je. 

The  antennae  are  three-jointed  ;  the  tliird  segment  usually 
bears  a  dorsal  bristle,  but  sometimes  it  is  furnished  with  a 
thickened  style.  The  face  is  not  furnished  with  longitudinal 
furrows  to  receive  the  antennae  as  in  the  Muscidae.  The 
frontal  lunulc  is  present,  but  the  frontal  suture  is  wanting. 

The  adults  frequent  flowers  and  feed  upon  honey  and 
pollen.  Some  fly  with  a  loud  .humming  sound  like  that  of 
a  bee;  others  hover  motionless  except  as  to  their  wings  for 
a  time,  and  then  dart  away  suddenly  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  resume  their  hovering. 

The  larvae  vary  greatly  in  form  and  habits.  Some  prey 
upon  plant-lice,  and  are  often  found  in  the  midst  of  colonies 
of  these  insects ;  others  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  live  in  rotten  wood,  in  mud,  and  in  water.  Some  are 
found  in  the  nests  of  ants ;  and  some  in  the  nests  of  bum- 
blebees and  of  wasps. 

Among  the  common  representatives  of  this  family  there 
is  one  that  so  closely  resembles  a  male  honey-bee  as  to  be 
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often  mistaken  for  it.    This  is  the  Drone-fly,  Eristalis  tenax 

I^L-L-ris'ta-lis  tc  iiax ).  It  is  common  about  flowers.  The 
larva  lives  in  foul  water,  where  it  feeds  on  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter ;  it  is  of  the  form  known  as  "  rat-tailed, "  which  is 
described  below. 

The  lai  v.e  of  the  genus  Volunlla  (Vol-u-cel'la)  arc  pre- 
daccous,  living  in  the  nests  of  bumblebees  and  ol  wasps 
(^Vi/<?),  and  feeding  upon  their  larv.e.    Some  of  the  species 

in  the  adult  state  very  closely  re- 
semble bumblebees. 

The  larv<e  of  t!ie  i^enus  Micro- 

„  „  ^     </(t7;/ (Mic  ro-don)  are  hemispherical, 

Pig.  575.— .>//<-r<H/oi),  adah  and  ^  ' 

'''"■a-  slur^-like    creatures   ( Fiij.  575)f 

which  resemble  mollusks  more  than  ordinary  maggots  ;  they 
are  common  in  ants*  nests. 

The  larva;  of  several  species  that  live  in  water  as  well  as 
some  that  live  in  rotten  wood  are  known  as  rat-tailed  mag- 
gots on  account  of  a  long,  tail-like  appendage,  with  which 
the  hind  end  of  the  body  is  furnished.  This  is  a  tube,  like 
that  of  a  diver,  which  enables  the  insect  to  obtain  air  when 
its  body  is  submerged  beneath  several  inches  of  water  or  de- 
caying matter.  This  tube  being  telescopic  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  as  the  insect  may  need  it;  and  at  its  tip  there 
is  a  rosette  of  hairs,  which,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  keeps  the  tip  from  being  submerged.  The  larva  has 
on  the  ventral  side  of  its  body  several  pairs  of  tubercles 
armed  with  spines,  which  serve  as  prolegs. 

Among  the  more  common  members  of  this  family  are 
the  yellow-banded  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Syrpkus  (Syr'phus)  (Fig.  576}.   The  larvae 
of  these  live  in  colonies  of  Aphids,  and  do  much 
good  by  destroying  these  pests. 

This  family  is  a  very  large  one ;  nearly  or 
quite  two  thousand  species  being  known.  In 
his  monograph  of  the  species  of  America  north  of  Mexi€0» 
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Professor  Wiliiston  describes  about  three  hundred  species 
from  this  region.* 

Family  PlPUNCULIDiE  (Pip-un-cu'li-dae). 
The  Big-eyed  Flics. 
This  family  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a 
single  genus,  Pipunculus  (Pi-pun'cu-Ius).  These  are  small  flics» 
with  very  large  heads  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  eyes  (Fig.  577).  The  head  is  nearly 
spherical,  and  broader  than  the  thorax.  The 
abdomen  is  somewhat  elongate  with  the  sides 
nearly  parallel.  The  body  is  thinly  clothed 
with  hair  or  nearly  naked.  The  wings  are  j. 
much  longer  than  the  abdomen,  and  when  at 
rest  they  lie  parallel  to  each  other  upon  it.  The  venation 
(Fig.  578)  closely  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Conopidie. 
Vein  III  is  three-branched.    The  last  bruneii  of  Vein  IJl  and 


Fic  jyS.— Winj;  of  fiipunemtuM, 

the  first  branch  of  vein  V  approach  each  other  at  their  tips. 
Vein  V,  coalesces  with  vein  VII,  for  nearly  its  entire  length. 
Veins  VI I^  and  IX  coalesce  at  their  tips.  Cells  III  and  V 
are  long. 

The  flies  hover  in  shady  places.  They  are  sometimes 
found  on  flowers,  and  may  be  swept  from  low  plants;  our 
most  common  species  measure  about  one  ei<:^hth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  not  including  the  wings.  The  iarva;  so  far  as 
known  are  parasitic  upon  bugs. 


*  finlktso  ol  the  U.  S.  National  Museiun,  No.  31. 
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Family  Platypezio.*:  (Plat-y-pez'i-dae). 

The  Flat-footed  Flies* 

These  flies  resemble  the  House-fly  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance but  are  very  much  smaller.  They  hover  in  the  air  in 
shady  places,  and  alight  frequently  on  the  leaves  of  low 
plants,  where  they  run  about  in  circles  with  great  rapidity. 

The  head  is  hemispherical  or  spherical,  and  as  broad  as  or 
broader  than  the  thorax.   The  antenns  are  three-jointed, 

with  a  terminal  bristle.   The  legs  are 
y^^'  -^'        n    short  and  stout,  and  the  tarsi  of  the  hinder 
Jty      y0/      pair  aw  often  very  broad  and  flat  (Fig. 
/ij^f  /W/         $79)'    The  wings  are  rather  large,  and 

when  at  rest  lie  parallel  upon  the  abdo> 
men ;  the  axillary  excision  is  prominent, 
but  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  wing  is 
small  (Fig.  580) ;  the  alulets  are  minute. 

Vein  III   of  the  wings  is  three- 
branched ;  veins  V,  and  V,  either  coalesce 
Fig.  579. —  Leg  of  Platy-  throughout  or  separate  near  the  margin 

/#«(».  «.  forked  hairs  uf      ,    ,         .  >^   n  xr    ■  i«    •  i  i 

leg  greatly  eularfced.     of  the  Wing.    Cell  V,  IS  sometimes  divided 


VUt+IX 

FtC  580  — Winif  of  Katy^za. 

by  a  cross>vein,  and  sometimes  not.   Cells  2d  III,  V,  and 

VIII  are  short. 

This  famil)'  includes  but  few  species,  and  these  are 
usually  rare.   The  larvae  live  in  rotten  mushrooms. 
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Family  Phorid.*:  (Plior  i-da:). 
The  Humpbacked  Flies* 

These  are  minute,  dark-colored,  usually  black  flies,  which 
can  easily  be  recognized  by  their  humpbacked  form  and 
the  peculiar  venation  of  the  wings.  Certain  species  are 
often  found  running  about  rapidly  on  windows,  others  on 
fallen  leaves.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  swarms  dancing 
up  and  down  in  the  air. 

The  head  is  small ;  the  thorax  large  and  humped  ;  and 
the  abdomen  rather  short.   The  antennae  are  apparently 


one-  or  tu  o-jointed,  the  last  scLjmcnt  with  cither  a  dorsal  or 
a  terminal  bristle.  The  cox.x'  are  lon^,^ ;  the  femora,  espe- 
cially of  the  hind  legs,  which  are  rather  long,  are  widened 
and  flattened.  The  wings  (Fig.  581)  are  large,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  two  strong  veins  near  the  costal  border,  which 
extend  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
From  these  strong  veins'from  three  to  five  weak  ones  extend 
across  the  wing. 

The  larvx  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  dead 
insects,  snails,  etc,  and  some  are  believed  to  be  parasitic 
upon  other  Insects. 
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Family  CONOPIU.+:  (Co-nop'i-dae). 
The  Thick'kead  t  lies. 

With  the  members  of  this  family  the  head  is  large,  being 
broader  than  the  thorax.  The  body  is  more  or  less-  elon- 
gate ;  sometimes  the  abdomen  has  a  long,  slender  pedicel 
like  tiiat  of  certain  wasps.  The  body  may  be  naked  or 
thinly  clotlicd  with  fine  hair,  but  it  is  rarely  bristly. 

The  ocelli  may  be  either  present  or  absent.  The  an- 
tenna; are  prominent,  and  project  forward  :  they  arc  three- 
jointed  ;  and  the  third  segment  bears  either  a  dorsal  bristle 


Till  tlHi+j 


V,  ♦  VII, 
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Fig.  58a.— Wing  of  Cow^*/*  '>ffinit. 

or  a  terminal  style.  Vein  III  of  the  wings  (Fig.  582)  is  only 
three-branched.  The  last  branch  of  vein  III  and  the  first 
branch  of  vein  V  end  near  together  or  coalesce  at  their  tips. 
Cell  V,  is  divided  by  a  cross-vein.  Vein  V,  coalesces  with 
vein  VII,  for  nearly  its  entire  length.    Veins  VII,  and  IX 

coalesce  at  their  tips,  and  sometimes  for 
\  ^  /        nearly  the  entire  length  i)f  vein  V'H,. 
^^p^K/-^^        The  adult  flies  are  found  on  flowers. 

In  some  genera  the  abdomen  is  long,  with 
/I  AY\       a  slender,  wasp-like  pedicel  (Fig.  583).  In 
•  "  *        others  the  abdomen  is  of  the  more  usual 
form.    The  larvai  are  parasitic,  chiefly  upon 


Pic.  $83.— r««#/r. 


bumblebees  and  wasp.s,  but  some  species  infest  locusts. 
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Family  CESTRlDifi  (CBs'tri-dae). 

J  /w  Bot-Jiies. 

This  family  includes  flies  tiiat  are  large  or  of  medium 
size ;  most  of  the  species  resemble  bees  in  appearance ; 
some,  the  honey-bee;  others,  bumblebees.  In  the  vena- 
tion of  the  wings  they  closely  resemble  the  Muscidx ;  but 
the  wings  are  usually  furnished  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles. 
They  are  most  easily  distinguished  from  the  Muscidae  by 
the  small  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  the  riidi- 
menuiy  contlitioii  of  the  mouth-parts,  the  proboscis  being 
rudinnentary  and  the  paipi  usually  w.iiuing. 

The  head  is  large,  with  tlie  face  broad.  Tlic  antenna.* 
are  small,  three-jointed,  more  or  less  concealed  in  a  suban- 
tcnnal  cavity  or  grooves;  the  last  segment  bears  a  dorsal 
bristle.  Vein  III  of  tlie  wings  is  three-branched.  Cell  III, 
is  broadly  open  (Fig.  5^4),  or  is  narrowed  at  the  margin  of 


FlO.  5B4-— WioK  of  Ctutr^ilm$, 


the  wing,  or  closed.  The  alulets  are  usually  large,  conceal- 
ing the  halteres ;  but  sometimes  they  are  small. 

ThelarviE  are  parasiiic  upon  mammals.    The  best  known 

species  are  the  follow  itig  : 

Tlic  Horse  Bot-fly,  (iiisirop/iiins  equi  (Gas-tropl/i-Iu.-, 
c'qui;. — The  adult  fly  dosciy  resembles  the  honey-bee  in 
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form  except  that  the  female  (Fig.  585)  has  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  elongate  and  bent  forward  under  the  body.  It  is 
most  often  seen  flying  about  horses*  which 
have  an  instinctive  fear  of  it.  Tiie  eggs  are 
attached  to  the  hair,  chiefly  on  the  legs  and 
shoulders  of  the  horse.  The  larvru  are  licked 
off  by  tiic  horse  and  swallowed  with  its  food. 
5»5-  When,  the  larva:  reach  the  stomach  they  fasten 
themselves  tt)  the  inner  coat  of  it,  and  remain  there  until 
full-grown.  Then  they  pass  from  the  animal  with  the  dung, 
and  crawl  into  some  protected  place,  where  they  transform 
within  a  puparium. 

The  Oxw.uble,  Ilypodtrtna  lintata  (Hy{)-o-der'ma  lin- 
e-a'ta). — The  larva  of  tiiis  species  is  tlie  common  pest  that 
lives  in  the  backs  of  cattle  just  beneath  the  skin.  The  adult 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of  cattle  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  young  larvae  penetrate  the  skin,  thus  reaching  the 
place  where  they  are  commonly  found.  But  Dr.  Cooper 
Curtice  has  recently  shown  that  the  larvae  are  licked  off 
from  the  back  by  the  cattle  and  swallowed.  He  found  the 
larvae  in  large  numbers  in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  in 
November;  later,  about  Christmas- time,  they  appeared  sud- 
denly, and  in  large  numbers  under  the  skin  of  the  back. 
The  course  of  their  migration  from  the  cesophagus  to  the 
skin  has  not  yet  been  traced.  The  greater  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  larva  is  made  within  the  tumor  beneath  the 
slein.  When  full-grown  it  passes  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
skin  and  undergoes  its  transformations  on  the  ground.  Dr. 
Curtice  has  also  shown  that  the  most  common  oxwarble  of 
this  country  is  Hypoderma  lineata  and  not  Hypodtrma  bovis^ 
as  has  been  supposed.. 

The  Sheep  Botfly,  (Estrus  ovis  (OEs'trus  oVis). — ^The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep.  The 
larva  pass  up  into  the  frontal  sinuses  and  into  the  horns 
when  they  are  present.  Here  they  feed  upon  the  mucus. 
They  are  very  injurious  to  sheep,  causing  vertigo  or  the 
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disease  known  as  staggers."  When  full-grown  they  pass 
out  through  the  nostrils  and  undergo  their  transformations 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Other  species  infest  rabbits,  squirrels,  deer^and  reindeer. 
One  that  lives  beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  rabbits  is  very 
common  in  the  South. 


Family  MusciDifi  (Mus'cl-ds). 

TAe  Muscids  (Muscids). 

The  form  of  the  more  typical  members  of  this  family  i2» 
well  shown  by  the  common  House-fly.  But  the  family  is  a 
very  Xixvgc  one  and  includes  species  that  differ  greatly  in 
form.  These  differences  arc  so  «^reat  and  so  varied  that 
some  writers  divide  the  family  into  nearly  thirty  faniih'es. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  better  to  consider  these 
divisions  of  subfamil\-  value.  The  following  characters  are 
presented  by  the  family  as  a  whole. 

The  antennae  (Fig.  586)  are  three-jointed  ;  the  third  seg- 
ment bears  a  dorsal  bristle.  The  frontal  suture  is  present 
(Fig.  587).  The  proboscis  is 
always  present.  Vein  II  of 
the  wings  may  be  present  or 
absent;  vein  III  is  three* 
branched ;  cells  V,  and  V,  are 
iivanting ;  the  branches  of  vein 
VII  coalesce  with  the  adjacent 
veins  (VII.  with  V,.  and  VII. 
with  IX)  for  nearly  their 
entire  length.  The  pulvilli 
arc  present,  and  the  empodia 
are  never  pulviliiform. 

As  this  family  includes  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
known  Diptera,  it  usually  happens  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  flies  in  a  collection  belong  to  it.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  indicate  some  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
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family.    The  first  of  these  is  into  two  groups  of  subfarnilies, 

and  is  based  upon  the  size  of  tlie  ahilets.  Tlic  division  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one  ;  and  it  is  only  given  here  because  it 
is  commonly  employed  by  writers  on  the  Diptera,  and  a 
more  definite  one  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 

A.  The  alulcts  large;  face  with  a  depression  or  vertical  grooves 
beneath  the  atUenna; ;  cell  ills  clo>-rH  or  narrowly  open,  except  to 
the  Anthoniyiinse,  where  it  is  widely  open.    p.  480. 

Calvptrate  MUSCIDvC 

AA.  The  alulets  small  or  wanting;  form  of  face  varied;  cell  III* 
usually  widely  open.  p.  484  Acalyptratb  MusciDiB. 

L  Calvptrate  Muscida  (Ca-lyp'trate). 

To  this  division  belon<^  our  most  familiar  representatives 
ot  the  family,  of  which  the  House-fly  and  the  flesh-flics  arc 
Cfood  illustrations.  As  a  rule  cell  HI,  of  the  wings  is  closed 
or  narrowly  open  (Fig.       ;  but  in  tlic  last  subfamily  this 


Fic.  588.— Wing  of  Mutca  domtstua. 


cell  is  widely  open  (Fig.  589).  Five  subfamih'es  are  classed 
here ;  these  can  be  separated  by  the  following  table,  which 
is  based  on  one  given  by  Professor  WiUiston.  • 

A.  Cell  III»  of  the  wings  closed  or  more  or  less  narrowed  ai  the 
margin  of  the  wing  (Fig.  588). 

B.  Antennal  bristle  wholly  bare.    p.  481  Tachinin.«. 

BB.  Antennal  bristle  distinctly  pubescent  or  plumose. 
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C.  Antennal  bristle  bare  near  the  tip.  p.  482. .  SARCOPHA'JiNit, 
CC.  Antennal  bristle  plumose  or  pubescent  to  ilic  lip. 

D.  Dorsum  of  abdomen  bristly  ;  legs  usually  elongate,   p.  482. 

DEXlINyt. 

DD.  Abdomen  not  bristly,  except  sometimes  somewhat  so 

near  the  tip.    p.  482   Muscinve. 

A  A.  Cell  III.  widely  open,  not  narrowed  at  the  margin  of  the  wing 
(Fig.  589).   p.  483  Anthomyiin/E. 


Fig.  589.— Wing  of  Litf>e. 


Subfamily  Tachinin^  (Tach-i-ni'na). 
The  Tachina'flies  (Ta-c/ii  mi). 

The  Tachina-flies  are  often  found  about  flowers  and  rank 
vegetation.  They  are  usually  short,  stout,  and  bristly, 
and  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  three  following  subfamilies  by 
the  bristle  of  the  antcnnie  being 
wholly  bare. 

The  larviE  are  parasitic,  chiefly 
within  caterpillars,  and  play  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  part  in  check- 
ing the  increase  of  noxious  insects. 
The  female  fastens  her  eggs  to  the 
skin  of  a  caterpillar  (Fig.  590); 
when  the  larvae  hatch  they  bore 
their  way  into  their  host  and  live  there  till  they  are  full 
grown. 


590.  —  Nentoreta  lrH>.aiit<g. 
Larva,  adult,  pupanutn,  atid  ckK' 
upon  fore  part  of  an  army  worm. 
(From  the  author's  Report  for 
1879.) 
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Subtamily  Sarcophagin^:  (Sar-coph-a-gi'na;). 

The  tUsk- Jilts. 
These  flies  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  subfamily  in 
general  appearance,  but  differ  in  having  the  bristle  of  the 
antenna  plumose  or  hairy  at  the  base ;  the  outer  end  of  the 
bristle  is  bare.  They  are  called  flesh-flies  because  many  of 
them  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  resem- 
bling in  habits  the  Blow>fly,  which  belongs  to  the  sub- 
family Muscinae.  The  lar\'s  of  other  species  live  in  dung, 
in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  in  fruits. 

Subfamily  DEXIINiE  (Dex4.i'nx). 

The  Nimble- Jlies. 

In  this  subfamily  the  bristle  of  the  antenna  is  plumose 
or  bristly  to  the  tip,  and  the  doisiim  of  the  abdomen  is 
bristly.  The  legs  are  usually  long.  These  flics  arc  much 
less  common  than  the  inembers  of  the  allied  subfamilies;  the 
larva:  of  .some  of  the  species^  at  least,  are  parasitic 

Subfamily  MusciNiE  (Mus-ci'nx). 

T/ie  Typical  Muscids^Mus'cids). 

With  these  flies,  as  in, the  preceding  subfamily,  the  bris^ 
tic  of  the  antenna  is  pubescent  or  plumose  to  the  tip;  but 
the  abdomen  is  not  bristly  except  near  the  tip.  Here  be- 
long many  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  Muscidae; 
among  the  more  important  ones  are  the  following 

The  House-fly,  Musca  domestica  (Mus'ca  do-mes'ti-ca). — 
This  is  the  most  familiar  representative  of  the  order  Diptera, 
as  it  abounds  in  our  dwellings.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  horse- 
manure,  a  single  female  laying  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  eggs;  the  larvae  become  full- 
grown  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  having  molted  twice  ;  the 
pupa  state  lasts  from  five  to  seven  days. 

The  Stable-fly,  Stontoxys  calciirans  (Sto-mox'ys  cal'ci- 
trans). — This  species  resemble  the  House-fly  in  appearance ; 
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but  it  has  its  mouth  fitted  for  piercing  and  for  sucking 
blood.  It  ainK)>.s  cattle  greatly;  and  before  storms  and 
in  the  autumn  it  enters  our  dwellings  and  attacks  us.  The 
larvae  live  in  fresh  horse-manure. 

The  Horn-fly,  Hamatobia  serrata  (Haem-a-to'bi  a  ser- 
ra'ta), — This  is  an  exceedingly  annoying  pest  of  horned 
cattle,  which  has  spread  over  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  It  resembles  the  House-fly  in  appearance;  but  is 
less  than  half  as  large.  These  flies  cluster  in  great  numbers 
around  the  base  of  the  horns;  they  also  settle  upon  the 
back.   The  larvae  live  in  fresh  cow-manure. 

The  Screw-worm  Fly,  Campsomyia  macellaria  (Camp-so- 
m/i-a  mac-eUa'rt^),  is  a  bright  metallic-green  fly,  with  four 
black  stripes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  it  measures 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  terrible  pest 
resembles  the  flesh-flies  in  habits,  and  it  deposits  its  eggs 
in  wounds,  sores,  and  the  nostrils  and  ears  of  men  and 
cattle.  The  larv^  living  in  these  situations  often  cause 
serious  sickness,  and  sometimes  even  death. 

The  Blow  fly,  Callipliora  vomitoria  (Cal-liph'o-ra  vom-i- 
to'ri-al,  is  larger  than  the  Honse-fly,  and  black  in  color,  with 
a  steel-blue  abdomen.  It  flies  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise, 
and  lays  its  eggs  upon  meat,  cheese,  and  other  provisions. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  larvst 
become  full-grown  in  a  few  days. 

Subfamily  Anthomyiinve  (An-tho  my  i-i'na;). 

The  AntliOfnyiids  (An4k0'myi4tisy 

The  members  of  this  subfamily  differ  from  other  Ca- 
lyptrate  Muscidx  in  having  cell  III.  widely  open,  vein  V,^, 
nearly  straight  (Fig.  589),  and  not  bent  in  its  outer  part 
towards  the  tip  of  vein  II I^^,,  as  in  the  preceding  subfam- 
ilie.s.  In  fact,  the  type  of  venation  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  the  Acalyptiate 
IVluscida!;  and  as  the  alulct>  arc  cjuite  >mall  in  st)me  of  the 
A.»ithomyiids,  it  is  dillicuk  lor  the  beginner  to  recognize  all 
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members  of  tin's  family  as  >ucli.  It  is  to  be  liopcd  that 
other  characters  tiian  tliosc  we  now  know  for  separating  the 
Cai)  [)trate  Miiscidx  from  the  Acalyptrate  Muscidae  will 
soon  be  discovered. 

The  Anthomyiids  are  very  common  flies.  They  are 
found  on  leaves  and  flowers,  and  arc  also  often  found  on  win- 
dows in  our  dwellings.  The  larvae  of  most  species  live  in 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  a  few  are  parasitic  on  other  in- 
sects,  and  some  attack  growing  plants.  Among  the  latter 
are  certain  well-known  pests  infesting  garden  crops.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  the  following: — 

The  Cabbage-root  Maggot,  Pitorbia  brasska  (Phor'bi<^ 
bras'si-ca:). — This  insect  in  its  larval  state  feeds  on  the  roots 
of  cabbage,  radish,  turnip,  and  cauliflower;  it  also  attacks 
the  roots  of  various  weeds  belonging  to  the  same  family  of 
plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  that  gardeners 
have  to  contend  with. 

The  Onion-fly,  Phorbia  ceparum  (P.  ce-pa'rum). — ^The 
larva  of  this  species  is  often  exceedingly  destructive  to 
onions,  consuming  the  bulb  of  the  plant. 

The  leaves  of  beet  are  often  mined  by  maggots ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  this  injury  is  due  to  several  species  of 
Anthomyiids.  The  most  coinmon  of  these  is  Pegomyia 
vicina  (Peg-o-my'i-a  vi-ci'na). 

II.  Acalyptrate  MusciDifi  (Ac-*.lyp'trate). 

To  this  division  of  the  Muscidae  belong  a  very  large 
number  of  common  flies.  These  vary  greatly  in  form,  and 
represent  a  large  number  of  distinct  subfamilies.  As  a  rule 
cell  Hit  wings  is  widely  open  (Fig.  591),  and  vein  II 

may  be  cither  present  or  wanting.  The  alulets  are  usually 
very  small  or  rudimentary. 

The  American  species  liavc  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  to  enable  us  to  ^ive  a  tabic  for  separating  the  sub- 
families. We  will  merely  refer,  therefore,  to  a  few  of  the 
more  important  species. 
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The  Dung-flies,  Scaiopkaga  (Sca-toph'a-ga),  are  rather 


FlG.S9t.— Wing  of  Calt»fistrim  ammmli^t. 

slender  flies,  which  have  the  body  clothed  with  yellowish 
hair,  and  which  are  com- 
m  o  n,  especially  a  b  o  u  t 
fresh  cow-dung.  Tlicy 
belong  to  the  Subfamily 
Cordyliirina  (Cor-dyl-u- 
ri'njE). 

To  the  subfamilies  Or- 
talina;  (Or-ta-li'na?)  and 
Trypctinie  (Try-pc-t i'li.x ) 
belonc^  many  common 
species  whicli  have  the 
wings  beautifully  marked 
with  dark  spots  nr  hands. 
In  the  Ortalin;e  vein  II 
extends  to  the  margin  of 
the  wing  in  the  usual 
way;  in  the  Trypetina: 
the  outer  part  of  vein  II 
turns  suddenly  towards 
the  margin  of  the  wing, 
and  at  the  same  time 
becomes  much  less  dis- 


I'lc;.  59? --The  Apple  m.Tpgot;  1,  larva;  3,  pupa- 
riutn;  3,  aduU-  head  o(  larva  from  side, 
showing  mouth  p.itts  and  cephalic  spiracle: 
ibj  bead  of  larva  from  below;  ic,  caudal 
spiracle  of  bura. 
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tinct.    The  two  following  are  well-known  members  of  the 

Tr\petinaj. 

The  Apple-maggot,  Trypeta  potmnella  (Try-pe'ta  pom-o- 
nel'la.)— This  maggot  eats  into  the  pulp  of  apples,  boring 
tunnels  in  all  directions  through  the  fruit;  it  attacks  espe- 
cially the  early  maturing  varieties.  When  full-grown  it  goes 
hito  the  ground  to  transform.  The  adult  is  a  black  and 
white  fly,  with  banded  wings  (Fig.  592). 

The  Round  Goldenrod  Gall, — One  of  the  most  familiar 
of  abnormal  growths  on  plants  is  a  ball-like  enlargement  of 

the  stem  of  goldenrod  (Fig.  595). 
This  is  caused  by  a  maggot,  which 
lives  within  it,  and  which  develops 
into  a  prett)'  fly  with  banded  wings. 
This  is  Trypeta  solidaginis  (T.  Sol-i- 
dag'i-nis).  There  is  another  gall  on 
Pic^!^.-The  Round  Coidrn.  the  Stem  of  goldenrod  which  is  liable 
*  *  to  be  mistaken  for  this  one,  but  which 

can  be  easily  distinguished  from  it.  It  is  more  elongate, 
and  is  hollow.  It  is  made  by  the  larva  of  a  Tineid  moth, 
Gelechia  gal/cssoiida^iuis  (Ge-le'clii-a  gal-lae-sol-i-dag'i-nis) ;  it 
maybe  called  tlic  Elliptical  Goldenrod  Gall. 

The  Stcm-cyed  Sphyraicplia/a  brt  riconiis  (Sph)T-a- 

ccph'a-Ia  brev-i-cor'nis)  is  a  very  singular  fly,  which  is  found 
on  the  leaves  of  skunk-c.ibbage.  On  each  side  of  the  head 
there  is  horn-like  process  cxtciidini;  outward,  u[)()ii  the  end 
of  which  the  eye  is  situated.  I  his  species  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican representative  of  its  subfamily,  the  Diopsince  (^Di-op- 
si'na;),  yet  described. 

The  Cheese-maggot,  Piopliila  casei  (Pi  oph'i-la  ca'se-i)  is 
the  larva  of  a  small  black  fly.  less  than  half  the  size  of  the 
House-fly.  It  belongs  to  the  small  subfamily  PiopJiilmce 
(Pi-oph-i-li'n,c\  in  which  vein  TI  of  the  win<^s  is  quite  closely 
united  with  vein  III.  This  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  cheese,  ham. 
and  bacon  ;  the  larva:  live  in  these  substances  and  are  often 
serious  pest.s.    They  are  commonly  known  as  "skippers  "  on 
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account  of  the  remarkable  jumps  wliicli  they  can  make. 
This  is  accompHshed  by  first  bringing  the  head  and  tail  ends 
tc^etber  and  then  suddenly  straightening  the  bod}-.  In  this 
way  one  of  these  maggots  can  jump  several  inches. 

To  the  geiuis  Efyhydra  (Eph'y-dra)  of  the  subfamily 
EphydrintB  (Eph-y-dri'nae)  belong  several  species  the  larv.i; 
of  which  live  in  marine  or  strongly  alkaline  waters.  In  the 
far  West  and  in  Mexico  these Marvae  occur  in  the  alkaline 
lakes  in  countless  numbers  ;  and  are  washed  ashore  in  such 
quantities  that  bushels  of  them  can  be  collected.  They  are 
gathered  by  the  Indians,  who  dry  them  and  use  them  for 
food,  which  they  call  Koo^ha'bee. 

The  Pomace-flies. — These  are  certain  small  yellowish 
flies  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which 
are  very  common  about  the 
refuse  of  cider-mills,  decaying 
fruit,  and  fermenting  vats  of 
grape  pomace.  These  are  the 
pomace-flies ;  and  their  larvs 
live  in  the  decaying  fruit. 
A  very  common  species  is 
the  Vinc-loving  Pomace-fly,         s«  •m^i^phiu, 
Drosophila  ampelophila  (Dro-soph'i-la  am-pe-loph'i-la)  (Fig. 
594). 

Family  HippobosciD/E  (Hip-po-bos'ci-d«). 

The  Lousi'/Ues* 

The  louse-flies  are  very  abnormal  flies  that,  in  the  adult 
state,  live  like  lice,  parasitically,  upon  the  bodies  of  birds 
and  mammals.  Some  species  are  winged,  others  are  wing- 
less, and  still  others  are  winged  for  a  time  and  then  lose 
their  wings. 

The  body  is  depressed  ;  the  head  is  closely  attached  to 
the  thorax,  which  is  notched  to  receive  it.  The  antennju 
are  apparently  one-jointeil,  with  a  terminal  bristle  or  style; 
they  are  situated  in  a  depression  near  the  mouth.  The 
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{rontal  suture  is  present.  The  legs  are  broadly  separated 
by  the  sternum ;  they  are  comparatively  short  and  stout ; 
the  tarsal  claws  are  strong  and  are  often  furnished  with 
teeth.  The  winged  forms  vary  greatly  in  the  venation  of 
the  wings.  The  veins  near  the  costal  border  are  usually 
strong  while  the  others  are  weak.   Figure  595  represents 


Ptc.  509.— Winir  of  0(/(frti: 


the  venation  of  Olfersia*    In  this  genus  veins  III,-f  t 
Ill^-f"*  ^^P^'''*t^  near  the  base  of  the  wing.    In  Hippobosca 
they  separate  at  or  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing. 

Kven  more  remarkable  tlian  the  parasitic  life  of  the  .itiuit 
flies  is  tlie  mochr  of  repnul action  of  these  insects.  The  egg 
is  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  larva  is  nour- 
ished in  this  po^itii>n  till  it  is  full-grown,  and  is  not  born  till 
it  is  ready  to  change  to  a  pupa.  This  mode  of  reproduction 
iN  also  characteristic  of  the  two  follow  inc^  families,  which  are 
frequently  on  this  account  classed  with  this  one  as  a  division 
of  the  Diptera,  termed  Pupipara  (Pu-pip'a-raV 

The  most  common  member  of  tiie  I  lippoboscida;  is  the 
SiuH  ptick,  Mclophagus  (Me-loph'a-^us  o-vi'nus).  This 

is  a  wingless  species  (Fig,  596),  which  liv^cs  upon 
sheep.  Hippobosca  equina  (Hip  po-bos'ca  e  qui  na  1 
is  winged  and  lives  on  the  horse.  Oljcrsia  amcrt- 
cana  (Ol  fer'si-a  a-mer-i-ca'na)  is  also  winged  and 
is  common  on  owls  and  other  birds.  The  species 
of  the  genus  Lipopfera  (Li-pop 'te-ra)  are  winged 
at  first  and  live  on  birds ;  later  they  migrate  to  quadrupeds, 
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where  they  remain,  and  having  no  further  use  for  their 
wings,  they  lose  them. 

Family  NYCT£KiBllDi£  (Nyc-ter-i-bi'i-d«e). 
The  BaUtuks. 

The  bat-tickN  at  e  winglesN  parasites  of  bats.  The  body 
is  depressed;  the  head  is  small  and  folded  LKiek  into  agroove 
on  the  dorsum  of  tlie  thorax.  The  conipouiKi  eyes  are 
wantin^f;  the  ocelli  are  present  or  wanting.  The  le«^s  are 
long,  and  the  tarsal  claws  of  ordinary  form.  Although 
wingless  the  halteres  are  present. 

The  mode  of  reproduction  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hippoboscidae. 

Family  Bkai  lid.K  (Brau'li-dai). 

The  Bee-loust. 

This  is  a  minute  insect,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  Honey- 
bee (Fi<;.  597).  It  is  found  clinging  to  the 
thorax  of  queens  and  drones.  It  is  wing- 
less, and  also  lacks  halteres.  The  head  is 
large,  but  lacks  both  compound  e)'e.-5  and 
ocelli.  The  legs  are  comparatively  short ; 
the  last  sej^ment  of  the  tarsus  is  furnished  witli  .1  pair  of 
comb-like  appendarres.  Only  a  sin«^1c  species  is  known  ; 
this  is  Braiila  aeca  (Hniu'la  c.x'cai.  Its  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hippo boscida:. 
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Order  SlHHONAPTERA  (Siph^-nap'te-ra). 

The  tUas. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  practically  wingless^  the 
wings  being  represented  only  by  minute  scaly  plates*  The 
mouth-parts  are  formed  for  sucking.  The  metamorphosis  is 
complete. 

These  tiny  tormentors  are  best  known  to  us  In  the  adult 
state ;  for  it  is  only  during  this  period  that  they  annoy  us 
and  our  household  pets.  The^larvs  and  pupae  are  rarely 
observed  except  by  students  who  search  for  them. 

I  lic  name  of  tlic  order  is  from  two  Greek  words  :  sip/ion, 
a  tube  :  c'uul  (if'ftroSy  windless.  It  refers  to  tlio  form  ot  the 
moulli  and  to  the  win<;less  coiulitioii  of  the  insects. 

In  our  more  common  fleas  tlic  body  of  the  adult  is  oval 
and  greatly  compressed,  which  allows  the  insect  to  glide 
through  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  hairs  of  its  host. 
The  iiUe(>umcnt  is  smooth,  quiU  hard,  and  naketl.  except 

that  there  are  many  strong  spines, 
wiiich  are  arranged  with  great 
regularit)-  iJ^il:.  598).  and  thus  af- 
ford good  characters  for  distin- 
guishing  the  difTerent  species. 
The  smootlmcss  and  firmness  of 
the  body  makes  it  easy  for  the 
insect  to  escape  when  caught  be* 

FiO.  9qS.— The  boe- flea  and  iislanm.  4...,„^„    «.K^    §A^^ 

^  *  twecn  the  fingers  ot  man  or  the 

teeth  of  lower  animals.    Doubtless  the  backward  projecting 
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spines  also  aid  tliem  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  as  every 
wriggle  of  the  body  pushes  it  forward.  When  once  out  of 
the  clutch  of  an  enemy,  they  quickly  leap  away. 

The  head  is  broadly  joined  to  the  thorax.  There  are  no 
compound  eyes  ;  but  on  each  side  of  the  head  tlierc  is  :i 
large  ocellus,  and  hidden  in  a  groove  behind  the  ocellus  is 
the  antenna.  The  mouth-parts  are  formed  (or  piercing  and 
sucking  ;  the  sucking«tube  is  formed  of  the  upper  lip  and  the 
two  mandibles  ;  the  maxillx  are  small,  triangular  plates  and 
bear  long»  four-jointed  palpi ;  the  labium  is  minute  and  bears 
a  pair  of  terminal,  three^jotnted  palpi.  The  mesotliorax  and 
metathorax  each  bears  a  pair  of  flat  scales,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  rudimentary  wings.  The  legs  are  long  and 
strong,  and  fitted  for  leaping ;  the  hinder  pair  are  the  larg>- 
est  and  the  middle  pair  next  in  size. 

The  eggs  are  scattered  about  the  floors  of  dwellings  and 
in  the  sleeping-places  of  infested  animals.  The  larvae  are 
slender,  worm-like  creatures,  with  a  distinct  head  and  with- 
out legs  (Fig.  598).  They  have  biting  moutii-parts,  and  feed 
upon  the  decay  in<,'  particles  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
always  to  be  found  in  the  dirt  in  which  they  live.  When 
full-grown  the  larva  spins  a  cocoon  within  which  the  pupa 
state  is  passed. 

Of  the  domestic  animals  only  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  pigeons, 
and  poultry  have  fleas.  They  are  most  common  on  dogs 
and  pigeons.  But  the  species  of  fleas  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  strictly  limited  to  particular  animals  as  are  the  lice  and 
some  other  parasites;  for  the  species  tliat  coninioni)-  infests 
dogs  and  cats  will  also  attack  man  without  liesitation,  and 
in  this  country  seems  to  be  more  troublesome  to  our  race 
than  the  Human-flea. 

To  rid  a  do<^  or  cat  of  fleas  it  should  be  dusted  with 
Persian  insect  jxjwder  {Pyrcl lirnui),  and  its  slceping-place 
thoroughly  cleaned.  The  bedding  in  kennels  should  be  of 
some  substance  which  can  be  replaced  frequently,  as  shav- 
ings or  straw,  and  when  replaced  the  old  bedding  should  be 
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burned,  and  the  floors  wet  with  kerosene  ciinilsion  or  some 
otiicr  insecticide  that  w  ill  destroy  the  et^s^s  and  larvje. 

In  regions  where  llcas  abound  much  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  rugs  on  the  floors  of  dwellings  instead 
of  carpet?.  Tiie  frequent  shaking  of  the  rui^s  and  cleaning 
of  the  floors  will  prevent  the  breeding  of  these  pests  within 
the  house.  As  a  sinj^le  flea  will  inflict  many  bites,  it  often 
happens  that  a  house  will  seem  to  be  overrun  by  them  when 
only  a  few^  are  present.  In  such  cases  a  careful  .search  for 
and  capture  of  the  offenders  will  soon  remedy  the  evil.  We 
have  found  that  in  catching  fleas  greater  success  attends  our 
efforts  if  the  thumb  and  forefinger  be  wet  before  .seizing  the 
flea,  and  the  insect  be  placed  in  a  dtsh  of  water  before  we 
attempt  to  destroy  it*  Otherwise  the  insect  is  apt  to  escape 
while  we  are  trying  to  destroy  it. 

People  that  suffer  fiom  the  attacks  of  these  pe.sts  can 
also  gain  much  relief  by  dusting  the  upper  part  of  their 
stockings  each  morning  with  Persian  insect  powder,  and  by 
sprinkling  a  smalt  quantity  of  this  powder  between  the 
sheets  of  their  beds  at  night. 

This  .order  contains  only  a  single  family,  the  Puliddne 
(Pu-lic'i-dae),  of  which  five  or  six  genera  and  about  twenty^ 
five  species  are  now  known.  The  species  that  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  are  the  following : — 

The  Dog.flea,  Ceratopsylhts  serraticeps  (Cer-a-to-psyl'lus 
ser-rat'i-ceps). — ^This  is  the  most  common  flea  that  infests 
dog,  cat,  and  man  in  this  country  (Fig.  598).  It  is  reddish 
brown  ;  the  lower  margin  of  the  head  and  the  hinder  margin 
of  the  prothorax  each  bear  on  each  side  from  seven  to  nine 
black,  tooth-like  spines.- 

The  Human-flea,  Pulex  trritans  (Fulex  ir-ri'tans).  This 
species  lacks  the  comb-like  rows  of  black  spines  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  head  and  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  prothorax. 
It  is  also  usually  darker  than  the  preceding  species,  being 
sometimes  pitciiy  brown.  It  is  a  common  pest  in  dwellings 
in  Europe,  but  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  country. 
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The  Chigoe  (Chig'O)  or  Jigger,  Sarcopsylla  penetrans 
(Sar-co-psyl'la  pen'e-trans),  is  a  small  flt*a  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  which  often  causes  serious 
trouble  to  men  by  burrowing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  foot. 
It  is  the  fertile  female  that  docs  tliis,  and  soon  after  enter* 
ing  its  liost  the  body  of  the  flea  becomes  distended  with 
eggs  and  acquires  the  size  of  a  pea. 

In  the  southern  United  States  the  names  Chigoe  and 
Jigger  are  improperly  applied  to  the  harvest-mites,  which 
are  the  immature  six^legged  forms  of  various  mites  that 
attach  themselves  like  ticks  to  the  skin  and  become  gorged 
with  blood. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Order  Coleoftera  (Co-le-op'tc-ra). 

Tlu  Bi  etli  S, 

The  members  of  this  order  have  a  pair  of  horny  wing-covers, 
called  elytra^  xvhich  meet  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back,  ami 
beneath  which  there  is  a  single  pair  of  membranous  wings. 
The  mouth-parts  are  formed  for  biting.  The  metamorphosis 
is  complete. 

Beetles  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  in* 
sects  except  earwigs  by  the  possession  of  horny,  veinless 
wing-covers  which  meet  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back 

(Fig.  S99);  and  they  differ  from  ear- 
wigs in  lacking  the  pincer-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  tail  end  of  the  body 
characteristic  of  those  insects  (see 
page  105).  Beetles  also  differ  from 
earwigs  in  having  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis. 

The  name  of  the  order,  Coleop- 
599'  tera,  is  from  two  Greek  words:  coleos, 

.  a  sheath ;  and  pteron,  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  sheath-like 
structure  of  the  elytra  (d'y-tra)  or  wing-covers,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  modified  wings. 

These  wing-covers  apparently  occupy  the  position  of 
tlic  fore  winf;s,  and  can  be  moved  somewhat  as  wings  are 
moved.  Their  structure,  however,  resembles  that  of  the 
body-w  all  lalhcr  than  that  of  wings  ;  and  in  some  hectics 
(e.g.,  /->>>7/5a/j)  rudiments  of  tlie  fore  wings  exist  beneath  the 
elytra. 
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The  homology,  of  the  eljrtra  is  most  easily  understood  by 
a  study  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  other  orders  of  in- 
sects. In  the  lower  orders  of  insects  there  exists  at  the 
base  of  each  wing  a  small  scleritc  ;  llicsc  Jun  e  been  termed 
the  paraptera  (pa-rap'te-ra),  from  the  Greek  para,  beside, 
and  ptcroti^  a  wing.  In  some  of  the  orders  of  insects  the 
paraptera  of  the  mesothurax  arc  in  the  form  of  a  cup-like 
scale  over  the  base  of  each  fore  wing,  and  are  termed  tlie 
tcgtil<B\  this  form  is  well  shown  by  most  H^  inenoptera.  In 
the  Lepidoptcra  they  are  even  more  prominent,  and  in  many 
cases  extend  back  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side; 
tliose  of  this  order  have  been  named  the  patagta.  In  the 
Coleoptera  the  paraptera  of  the  mcsothorax  reach  their 
greatest  development,  and  so  stron<^l\-  resemble  wings  that 
they  are  >till  commonly  believed  to  be  the  fore  wings. 

The  hind  wings  arc  membranous,  and  in  most  species  very 
efficient  organs  of  flight.  Hut  in  some  of  the  pre-eminently 
running  beetles  the  hind  wings  are  wanting,  and  the  elytra 
serve  only  as  a  protection  to  the  abdomen.  With  some  of 
these  insects  the  elytra  are  even  grown  together  where  they 
meet  on  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  Instances  of  this  kind 
are  not  uncommon  among  the  ground-beetles  and  the  dark- 
ling beetles. 

The  different  mouth-parts  are  very  evenly  developed ; 
we  do  not  find  some  of  them  greatly  enlarged  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  others,  as  in  several  other  orders  of  insects.  The 
upper  lip,  or  labrum,  is  usually  distinct ;  the  mandibles  are 
powerful  jaws  fitted  either  for  seizing  prey  or  for  gnawing; 
the  maxillae  are  also  well  developed  and  are  quite  compli- 
cated, consisting  of  several  distinct  pieces;  the  maxillnry 
palpi  are  usually  prominent :  and  the  lower  lip,  or  labium,  is 
also  well  developed  and  complicated,  consisting  of  several 
parts  and  bearing  prominent  labial  palpi. 

The  larvae  are  commonly  called  grubs.  They  are  usually 
furnished  with  six  thoracic  legs,  and  often  with  a  single 
proleg  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  body ;  some,  however,  as 
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the  larvae  of  the  snout-beetles,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
jointed  legs.   The  pupae  have  the  partially  developed  elytra, 
wings»  and  legs  folded  upon  the  breast,  but  in  dis. 
tinct  sheaths  (Fig.  6cx>).     These  insects  usually 
transform  in  rude  cocoons  made  of  earth  or  of  bits 
of  wood  fastened  together  by  a  viscid  substance  ex- 
creted by  the  larvae.    Many  wood-burrowing  species 
transform  in  the  tunnels  madie  by  the  larvae;  and 
Fta.6a»  some  of  the  Dermestids  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Jady-buj]fs  transform  in  the  last  larval  skin. 

Both  beetles  and  their  larva:  vary  ^reatl\-  in  iheir  liabils; 
while  some  species  are  very  benchcial  to  n)an,  others  are 
extremely  noxious. 

More  tlian  eleven  tiiousand  species  of  beetles,  represent- 
ing upwards  of  eighty  families,  are  known  to  occur  in  Amer- 
ica north  of  Mexico.  The  following  synopsis  will  aid  the 
student  in  learning  the  relationships  of  these  families: — 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COL£OPT£RA. 

{Se*P^e  Y>%fw  a  table  far  tUterminit^  f^CiUUMS.) 

A.  The  Typical  CoLsopTERA.—Beetles  with  the  bead  and  mouth- 
parts  of  the  ordinaxy  form. 

B.  Thi   Isomera  (I-soniVra).~Typical  Coleoptera  in  which  the 
hind  tarsi  have  as  many  segments  as  the  others.    (There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  character  among  the  Clavicornia/i 
C.  Isomera  in  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  tarsal  segments  are  not 
grown  together. 

D.  The  Aoephaca  (A-dcph'a-ga)  or  Predaceous  Beetles.  — 
Isomeia  in  which  the  first  three  ventral  abdominal  segments 
are  grown  together,  and  the  first  of  these  is  divided  hy  the 
hind  coxa)  cavities  so  that  the  sides  are  sepamted  from  the 

very  small  medial  part. 

The  Tti^'cr-bcetlcs.    p.  516   .Family  CiclNDEl.iDi*;. 

The  (jiound-beciles.    p.  318  Family  Carabm).*. 

The  Amphizoids.    p.  521  Family  Am pHizoiD/e, 

The  Haltplids.  p.  522  Family  Haliflid^ 

The  Predaceous  Diving4)eetles.  p.  523.Family  Dytiscida. 
The  IVhirtigig  Beetles,  p.  525   Family  Gyrinida 
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DD.  The  Clavicorni  a  tClav-i-cor'ni-a)  or  Clavicorn  Beetles. 

— Isomera  in  which  the  first  ventral  abdominal  segment  is 

visible  for  its  entire  hrcadtli,  and  in  which  the  antennae  are 

usually  clavate  or  <  apit:'.?e  hut  nut  lamellate. 

The  Water  Scavenger  iicciics.    p.  527. 

Family  Hydruphilid.*;. 

The  Beaver-parasite,  p.  529.  . . .  .Family  Platypsyllid^. 

The  Leptinids.  p.  529  Family  LEPTiNiDiB. 

The  Carrion-beeUes.   p.  539  Family  Silphid^ 

The  Scydma;nids.    p.  53I  Family  SrvDMiBNlD*. 

The  Pselaphids.    p.  531  Family  PsKLAPHini«. 

The  Rove-beetles,   p.  532  Family  Staphylinid^. 

The  Feather-wing  Beetles,   p.  533. 

Family  Tkii  HOPTKRVdn).*:. 

The  Hydroscaphids.    p.  533.  ...Family  11  n  i 'k<  •■-i  aphid.*:. 

The  Spliajriids.    p.  533  Family  Si-H.-tKiUJit. 

The  Scaphidiids.   p.  533  Family  ScaphidhdjE. 

The  Phalacrids.   p.  534  Family  PHALACKiDiC 

The  Corylophids.  p.  534  Family  Cory LOPHiDiE. 

The  Lady-bugs.  p.  534  Family  CocciNELLiDiV. 

The  Endomychids.    p.  535  Family  EndomYCHID^. 

The  Erotylids.    p.  536  .Family  Ekotylid.k. 

The  Colydiids.    p.  537  Family  Coi.vdiid.e. 

The  Rhyssodids.    p.  537  Family  RHY.ssoniD.t:. 

The  Cucujids.    p.  537  Family  Cue rj id.*:. 

The  Cryptophagids.    p.  538   Family  Ckv  pt(H'HA<;id.+.. 

The  Mycetophagids.    p.  53S  Family  Mvcrtuphagid.k. 

The  Dermestids.   p.  538  Family  DKRMESTibiK. 

The  Histerids.  p.  541  Family  Histrrid.«. 

The  Nitidttlids.   p.  541  Family  NiTiDULiDiC. 

The  Trogositids.    p.  542  Family  TrogosiTID^-, 

The  Monotomids.   p.  543  Family  MONOTOMlDAv. 

The  Lathridiids.    p.  542  Family  Lathridiid  v.. 

The  Derodontids.    p  542   Family  Derodhn  i  id  k. 

The  Pill-bectlc.';;.    p.  542   Family  B\  Kk)!  1 1>  v. 

The  Georyssids.    p.  543  Family  (  h  ' 'KV  >.sj  k  k. 

The  Parnids.    p.  543..  FamiU  Parnid.k. 

The  Heterocerids.   p.  543   Family  Heterocerid^.. 

DDD.  The  Serricornia  (Ser-ri-cor'ni-a)  or  Serricorn  Beetles. 

— Isomera  in  which  the  first  ventral  abdominal  segment 

is  visible  for  its  entire  breadth,  and  in  which  the  antennas 

are  dually  serrate. 
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The  Dascyiiids.    p.  3,-,  Family  DAi>cvjLLii>i£. 

The  Rhipicerids.   \  .  344   Family  RHlPlC£RiDiis. 

The  Clickobeetles.  p.  544  Family  Elaterid^ 

The  ThrosGids.  p.  548  Family  THROSCtDiK. 

The  Buprestids.    p.  548  Family  BuPRBSTtDA. 

The  Fire-fly  Family,    p.  550  Family  Lampyrid.*^ 

The  Malachiids.   p.  552  Family  Mai  achiid^. 

The  Checkered-beetles,    p.  552  Faniilv  (1  KklD.t. 

The  Pi  in  ids.    p.  353  1'anul)  i^ilNID-^i. 

TheCupcsids.   p.  553  Family  CuptslD.t. 

The  Ship-timber  Beetle  Family,  p.  553. 

Family  LVMEXYLID^. 

The  Ciids.    p.  $54  Family  CllDiC 

Tfic  Sphindifis.    p.  554  Family  Sphindid.*:. 

DDU13  Tf^K  Lamfi  i.icorm A  ( La-mcl-li-cor'ni-a)  or  Lamelti- 
corn  Heeilcs.-— Isoinera  in  which  ilu-  first  veniral  abdominal 
segment  is  visible  for  iis  entire  breadth  and  in  which  ih** 
antennse  have  a  lamellate  club. 

The  Stag-beetles,  p.  554  Family  Lucanida. 

The  ScarabeidB.  p.  $$6  Family  SCARAB^iDiC 

CC.  The  Phytophaga  (Phy-toph'a-ga).— Isomera  in  which  the 
fourth  and  fifih  tarsal  sci,^mettts  are  grown  together ;  the  lomth 
tarsal  segment  is  usn  illy  very  small,  and  concealed  in  a  notch 
in  the  third  segment. 

The  Aberrant  Long-horned  Beetles,    p.  56^1. 

Family  Spun UY LID.*:. 

The  Long-homed  Beetles,   p.  567  Family  CsRAMBYCiDiE. 

The  Leaf-beetles,  p.  574  Family  CHRYSOMEUDiC. 

The  Pea- weevil  Family,  p.  581  Family  Bkuchid^,. 

BB.  The  Heteromera  (Het-e-rom'e-ra)  or  Heteromerous  Beetles. 
— Typical  Coleoptera  in  which  the  f  >re  and  middle  larsi  arc  five- 
jointed,  and  the  hind  tarsi  four-joinied. 

The  Darkling  Beetles,    p.  582  Family  TFNKiikioMD.*:. 

The  yEgialilids.    p.  584.   Family  ->i£vjiALi  1  ii>,'i' . 

The  Cistelids.  p.  584  Family  CiSTELlDiE. 

TheOthniids.  p.  $84  Family  OTHNiiDiC. 

The  Lagriids.   p.   Family  Lagriid^ 

The  Monommids.    p.  584  Family  MONOMMIO^ 

The  Milatidryids     p.  585   Family  MEi.ANDRVin.^v. 

The  f^i bids.    p.  585  Family  PythiDvC. 

The  CEdemerids.    p.  585  Family  CEdemerid.*.. 

The  Ccphaloids.    p.  585   Family  Ckphaloid^. 
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The  Mordellids.    p.  5S6  Family  Mordfi  i  id.*:. 

The  Anthicids.    p.  586   P'amily  An  1  HiciD.f;. 

The  Pyrtx:hroids.    p.  586  Family  Pyrochroid-*:. 

The  Blister-beetles,    p.  586  Family  Meloid.k, 

The  Rhipiphorids.    p.  589  Family  Rhipjphoriu.e. 

The  Stylopids.  p.  589  Family  Stylopidjb. 

AA.  The  Rhynchophora  (Rbyn<«hoph'o-ra)  or  SnouuBeeOes.— 
Beetles  in  which  the  head  is  more  or  less  prolonged  into  a  beak, 
and  in  which  the  palpi  are  short  and  rigid. 

Tlie  Rhinomacerids.   p.  $90....  Family  RHlNOMACERIDiV. 

The  Rhynchitids.    p.  591   Family  RHYNCHiTiD.fi. 

The  Leaf-rolling  Weevils,   p.  591   Famil\  Attelai3Id.«. 

The  Byrsopids.    p.  591   Family  Byrsopii).*:. 

The  Scarred  Snout-beetles,    p.  592...  .Family  OtiorhvnchiI).*:. 

The  Curculios.    p.  593  Family  CURCULiONiD.t. 

The  Brenthids.   p.  594  Family  Brenthid^e. 

The  Bill-bugs.   p.  595  Family  CALANDRiDiB. 

The  Engraver-beetles,   p.  596  Family  Scolytid4S. 

The  Anthribids.  p.  598  Family  Akthribioa 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA. 

{For  AHvanccd  Students^ 

In  order  to  use  the  table  for  determining  the  families  of  beetles  it 
is  necessary  that  the  student  should  become  iamiiiar  with  certain 


Pto.  6et.-.Hcad  of  Hmr^lmt :  «,  dorsal  Mpeci ;  central 
aspect;  >,  occiput;  9  epicranium;  3.  ore;  5,  dypew;  6, 
gula;  7,  antenna;  ft,  labnim:  10,  maodiblCi;  iid,  aMuillarf 
palpua;  11/.  iraleK  or  outer  lobe  of  mullfai;  tM.  tutmien- 
tna;  is<  labial  palpus;  cs.  cljrpeal  nnuej  gt,  gular 
Mtvre. 


Fio.  <M.  — Head  and  pro* 
thorax  of  Xkymekt^kmmtt 
c,  coxa;  em,  epiDereo;/, 
femur;  jp>  gular  tittitrc  j 
s.  prottemum 


terms  not  defined  in  the  discussion  of  the  external  anatomy  of  insects 
on  pages  56-67.  The  following  notes  are  therefore  given  as  a  supple- 
ment to  that  discussion. 

TAa  Head. — ^Two  of  the  sderites  that  enter  into  the  composition 
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of  ihe  external  wall  of  the  head  are  frequently  referred  to  in  fie-crip- 
tions  of  beetles;  these  arc  the  clypeus  and  the  gula.  The  tlypeus 
(clyp'e-us)  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head,  and  is  the  sclerite 
to  which  the  labrum  Is  attached.  (Fig.  601.  a,  5.)  The  guia  ^'la) 
is  the  central  portion  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  head,  and  is  the  part 
which  bears  the  labium  (Fig.  601.  ^,6).  The  sutures  which  bound  the 
gula,  one  ofi  each  side,  are  termed  tlie  gular  sutures  (Fig.  601.  b,^s). 
In  the  Rliyni  liophora  the  p^tila  appears  to  be  wanting. and  there  is  a 
single  suture  on  ilie  middle  line  ol  liie  head  (Fig. 602, ^j) ;  in  this  case 
the  gular  sutures  are  said  to  be  confluent.  The  suture  which  separates 
the  clypeus  from  the  sclerite  immediately  behhid  it  (the  epicraiiium) 
is  termed  the  cfypeal  suture  (Fig.  601 «  cs). 

The  Antenna, — ^Tlie  more  common  types  of  antennae  are  named 
and  figured  on  page  60.  But  it  is  necessary  to  define  two 
other  terms  here.  Tn  manv  in«;crtstlie  first  segment  of  the 
nntcnna  is  long  aiid  the  antenna  is  l)ent  suddenly  at  ihe 
joint  between  the  first  aiui  second  segmenis;  surh  anteimic 
are  said  to  be  elbowed  ox  geniculate  (ge-nic'u-laie;.  In  .^ionic 
pectinate  antennae  the  tooth-like  processes  are  very  long, 
giving  the  antenna  a  more  or  less  fan-like  appearance ;  such 
antennae  are  defined  ^flabellate  (fla-bellate)  (Fig.  603). 
Fig.  603  The  .Iftmth'Parts, — ^The  labrum  and  mandibles  are  sufli- 
cicnily  described  on  page  6j.  The  parts  of  the  ma.xillne  are  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  604.  605,  and  606;  of  these  there  are  five  primaty 


F16.  604.— Maxiilft  of  Ciein- 


Fig.  6os^Ventr.iI  aspect  of 
maxilla  ot  Hjniro^hilut 


Fig.  606.  -  Dorsal  as {  of 
maxilla  o(  Hydrt>fki(Ms, 


parts  and  three  appeifdages.  The  primary  parts  are  the  eardo  or  hinge 

(0).  the  (sti  pes)  or  footstalk  (b),  the  palpifer  (pal'pi-fer)  or  pal- 
pus-bearer (t  ).  tlie  suhiralea  (sub-gale-a)  or  helmet-bearer  (<■),  and  the 

lacfrtfj  (la-cin'i-a)  or  blade  f.;^).  The  appendages  are  tlie  nuixiihrv 
palpus  or  feeler  palfii  (^'a'le-a)  or  outer  lobe  or  superior  lobe 

(/./>.  and  the  digitus  (dig'i-tus)  or  finger  (//). 
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The  parts  o(  the  maxilla  tu  which  reference  is  most  often  made  are 
the  palpus  and  the  galea.  The  number  and  form  of  the  segments  of 
the  palpus  are  much  used  in  descriptions ;  as  is  also  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  galea.  When  the  galea  is  developed  as  a  distinct  ap- 
pendage, the  maxilla  is  said  to  be  bilobed,  the  galea  being  termed  the 
out<r  lohc,  and  the  laciniii,  or  blade,  the  inner  lobr  (Fig.  604).  When 
iIr-  j^alca  is  not  developed  so  as  to  appear  as  an  appendage  the 
maxilla  is  said  tu  have  but  one  lobe. 

Much  use  is  made  of  the  form  of  the  parts  of  the  labium  or  lower 
lip  in  descriptions  of  beetles.   When  fully  developed  the  labium  con- 
sists of  three  principal  parts  and  a  pair  of  appendages.  The  principal 
parts  arc  the  submenium,  the  m(rntum,:xn<\  the  lii^ula  ;  the  appendages 
are  the  labial  palpi.    The  basal  part  of  the  labium,  the  part  which  is 
joined  to  the  gula,  i^  the  submentuni  (Fig.  607,  t;//). 
Hy  ail  ui)f<irtunaie  error  this  sclrritc  is  almost  in- 
variably ilescribed  in  works  on  the  Coieopiera  as  Jie 
nuntum.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
student  when  using  any  of  the  older  books  on  this 
subject.  The  intermediate  portion  of  the  labium  is     ;  i\^-\phi}u^''lm 
the  memtum  (Fig.  607,  m)\  and  the  distal  portion    s u  >> mentum: 
the The  ligula  is  a  compound  organ;  but     jMipus;  giuaim, 
in  beetles  ilie  sutures  between  the  different  '-rlerites  ^- 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  iisu.illy  ohsolcic.    Three  parts,  however, 
are  commonly  distmt^uished.  a  central  part,  whit  h  is  soinciiines 
divided  at  ilie  lip,  \.\\<c^lossa  (Fig.  607,^),  and  two  parts,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  glossa,  the  para^ttnsa  (Fig.  607./).  The  part  on  each  side 
which  bear  the  palpus  is  termed,  when  it  is  distinct,  the  ^tUpiger^ 

The  Thorax. — Each  segment  of  the  thorax  is  composed  of  sever^il 
sclerities.  The  shape  and  relative  position  of  these  scterites  afford 
rharacters  which  are  mnch  used  in  classification.  Figure  608  is  a  dia- 
grammatic representation  of  what  is  considered  the  typical  arrange- 
ment of  these  parts  in  e.ich  of  the  thoracic  segments.  Each  segment 
of  the  thorax  is  a  ring,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts:  a  dorsal,  a 
ventral,  and  two  lateral.  The  dorsal  part  is  named  the  Hotum  (no'tum) 
orttfgum  (ter'gum);  each  lateral  part  the  plemrum  (pteu'rum);  and 
the  ventral  p«rt  the  sternum  (ster'num). 

When  the  notuni  or  sternum  of  a  particular  thoracic  segment  is  to 
be  indicated,  it  is  done  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  prefixes  pro.  tftrso,  or 
tneta.  In  this  wav  are  foi  iued  the  terms  /irorolmn ,  t>:fsvnotunt.  vu  fn-  ■ 
notum, pt osi£t nuin,  mtsoiUrnum  and  meiaiiernuui;  which  are  applied 
to  the  nota  and  sterna  of  the  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  mctathorax 
re^tpectlvely. 
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The  tcrgum  or  dorsal  wall  of  «ach  thoracic  segment  is  composed 

tjrphically  of  four  sclerities.  These  aie  ar- 
ranged in  a  linear  series  (Figs.  608.  609). 
They  are  named,  beginning  wiili  the  tirsi  or 
most  ct-phiilic,  prascutum  (prae-scu  lum)  \a), 
scutum  (scu'ium)  (d),scu/e//um  (^scu-tel'lum)  {c), 
and  postscuUllum  (post-scu-teriura)  (</).  In 
Fig  6oa.-uiaKram  of  tiie         Dfothorax  of  bectles  ilic  sutufcs  betweeu 

fixed  paru  of  a  UaoncK  r**'*       .    .  l    1  . 

wgnent.  these  four  sdentes  are  obsolete,  the  pronotum 

appearing  to  be  composed  of  a  single  sclerite  (Fig.  609,  14V  The 
mesonotum  and  meUnotum  arc  usually  covered  by  the  wings  and 


elytra,  excepting  the  scutellum  of  the  nieaothorax,  which  is  usually 
quite  conspicuous,  appearing  as  a  more  or  less  triangular  piece  be- 
tween the  elytra  at  their  base  (Fig.  610).  As  this  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  scutelKi  that  is  usually  seen,  it  is  termed  tht'  srutc-llum. 

Each  plciiruni  or  Literal  part  of  each  thora(  ic  segineiit  is  composed 
chiefly  or  entirely  ot  two  sclcntes,  arranged  more  or  less  ol)liquelv. 
The  first  of  these  (Fig.  608,  e)  is  the  episternum  (cp-i-ster*num).  the 
second  (Fig.  608./)  is  the  epimeron  (ep-i-me'ron).  A  third  sclerite 
(Fig.  608,^)  is  sometimes  present  near  the  dorsal  end  of  the  epister- 
num;  this  is  the  parapteron  (pa-r.tp'te-ron.)  Paraptera  have  not  been 
found  in  the  prothorax.    In  beetles  the  paraptera  of  the  mesoihorax 
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are  greatly  developed  ;  they  project  from  the  body  wall,  with  which 
they  are  hinged,  and  consiituie  the  wing-covers  or  elytra.  The  par- 
aptera  of  ihe  meuthonx  are  concealed. 

Each  atemum  or  ventral  part  of  each  thoracic  segment  is  composed 


Fig.  6it.— Ventnd  aspect  of  a  beetle,  MmArMut  gigt^mU*:  A 
bead;  s*,  seoa  of  the  epicraoium:  3.  eye;  7,  antenna;  //. 
tborax;  14,  prothoriu:  14*,  proepistemum  or  epiatemum  of 
the  prothorai;  t4',procpimcfOQorcptiiicroa  of  the  prothorax; 
i4>.  proaieraum;  15*  mcaotborax;  mcao«piaternuin;  is't 
nraocpiiBcn»n :  t5*,  nicaoAternuin;  16.  meuthorax:  i6«,  meta- 
cpiacerauai;  w.  netaepimeron:  16*,  metaaternam;  t6>i.  ante- 
coxal  piece  of  tbe  mctasiernum:  t^*.  coxa;  17*1,  trochantin; 

trocbaater:  17*.  femur;  i;**,  tibia;  17*,  tarsus;  17**,  tarsal 
Claws;  vf*^  pulTiUi:  18*  elytroo. 

of  a  single  science  (Fig.  608.  r.)  As  indicated  above,  the  three  sterna 
are  designed  as  the  prosternum.  mesosternum»  and  metasternum. 
lespectively. 

In  some  beetles  the  metastemuui  is  divided  into  two  unequal  por- 
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tlons  by  ft  suture  which  extends  transversely  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  caudal  margin^  the  smaller  sderite  which  borders  the  posterior 
cojcae  in  front  and  often  passes  between  them  is  called  the  ante-coxal 
piece  oj  thi-  iiit-tasterum  (Fig.  611,16/'). 

The  openings  in  the  thoracic  segments  in  which  the  legs  arc  in- 
serted are  termed  coxal  cavities.  Much  use  is  made  in  the  classi- 
iication  of  beetles  of  the  form  of  the  coxal  cavities  of  the  prothorax. 
When  the  epimera  of  the  prothorax  extend  behind  the  coxae  and 
reach  the  prosternum,  the  coxal  cavities  are  said  to  be  closed  (Fig.  61 2) ; 


when  the  epimera  do  not  extend  behind  the  coxa;  to  the  prosternum, 
the  coxal  cavities  are  described  as  open  (Fig.  613). 

Tht  Z^x.— The  parts  of  the  leg  are  described  on  page  63.  In  ad> 
dition  to  what  is  said  there  it  should  be  noted  that  in  beetles  the 

coxae  of  the  hind  1^|S  are  frequently  broad  plates  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  fixed  parts  of  the  ihorax,  differing  greatly  in  form  from 

the  fore  and  middle  coxa*  (Fig.  61 1,  17"). 

In  many  beetles  there  is  a  small  sclcrilc  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
appendage  of  the  coxa :  this  is  the  /rtv //</////>/ (tro-clian'iin) ;  the  tro- 
chantins  of  the  fore  and  hind  coxas  are  represented  in  Fig.  611,  and 
are  lettered  17^. 

The  student  should  understand  clearly  the  numbering  of  the  s^- 
ments  of  the  tarsi.  In  counting  these  segments  the  claws  borne  by 
the  last  SCgmetu  are  not  included,  but  the  segment  that  bears  these 
claws  is  counted.  This  fact  should  be  carefully  noted.  \Vc  have 
found  that  students  are  very  apt  to  omit  counting  this  segment,  espe- 
cially when  it  dillers  in  form  from  the  preceding  segments.  Two  of 
the  more  common  types  of  the  tarsi  of  beetles  are  represented  in  Fig. 
614,  with  the  segments  numbered. 

Students  wishing  to  carry  their  study  of  beetles  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  text-book  should  procure  the**  Classification  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
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Nortlj  America,"  by  LeConteand  Horn.  This  work  cm  be  purchased 
of  ihe  Secretary  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  Philadelphia, 
Fa.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  followed  closely  the  classificatioii 
proposed  by  these  authors,  and  have  made  free  use  of  the  character' 
izations  given  by  them ;  hence  it  will  be  easy  for  a  student  to  pass 
from  a  study  of  this  chapter  to  the  use  of  that  indispensable  work. 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE 

COLEOPTERA* 

A.  Head  not  prolonged  into  a  narrow  beak;  palpi  always  flexible; 
two  gular  sutures  at  least  before  and  behind  (Fig.  601) ;  prostemal 
sutures  distinct  (Fig.  612) ;  the  epimera  of  the  protliorax  not  meet- 
ing on  the  middle  line  behind  the  prostemum  (Fig.  di2). 

Typical  Coleoptera. 
B.  Hind  tarsi  with  at  least  as  many  segments  as  the  others, 
C.  Tarsi  usually  apparently  four  jointrd.  the  fourth  segment 
beinf!f  reduced  in  size  so  as  to  form  an  indistinct  se^iTient  at 
the  base  of  the  last  segment,  w  ith  which  it  is  immovably  united 
(Fig.  613,  4) :  the  first  three  segments  of  the  tarsi  dilated  and 


Pictfis-  Fi<iL6i6»  Pig.  617. 

bnish-like  beneath;  the  third  s^nient  bilobed.  In  a  single 
family,  the  Spondylidae,  the  fourth  segment  of  the  tarsus, 
although  much  reduced  and  immovably  united  with  the  fifth, 
is  distinctly  visible,  the  first  three  secrments  are  but  slightly 
dilated,  and  the  third  is  either  bilobed  or  not  (?\^.  616.  a 

and  b)  •  •  •  Phytoi'm  aca. 

D.  Fo!irth  segment  of  tarsus  distinctly  visible  ;  scfjments  of 
anteniiic  with  deep  impressions  containing  the  organs  of 
special  sense  (Fig.  617).    p.  566..  Spondylid^. 


*  This  table  is  based  largely  on  the  tables  given  by  Lc  Conte  and  Horn. 
Aid  was  also  derivt^d  iit  its  preparation  from  the  table  of  European  Coleop- 
tera by  L.  Redtenbacher. 
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OD.  Fourth  segment  of  tarsus  inconspicuous ;  organs  of  spe- 
cial sense  of  antennflc  diffused.  This  group  contains  three 
fomilies,  which  are  ^  connected  by  intermediate  forms  that 

it  is  not  easy  to  separaf?-  them.    The  following  characters 
will  aid  the  student  in  separatinj^  the  tiuirc  typical  forms  ; 
E.  Body  elongate;  antennae  almost  .tiuays  long,  olicn 
long  as  the  body  or  longer.  The  larvx  are  borers,  p.  567. 

Cerambvcid/C. 
EE.  Body  short  and  more  or  less  oval ;  antennae  short. 
F.  Front  prolonged  into  a  broad  quadrate  beak;  elytra 
rather  short,  so  that  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  alwavs 
exposed.    The  larva-  live  in  seeds,    p.  581.. Bkuchih.k. 
FF.  Front  not  proltjngcd  into  a  beak  ;  usually  the  up  of 
the  abdomen  is  covered  by  the  eiyira.    Both  lurva;  and 
adults  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,   p.  574. 

Chrysomelida. 

CC.  Tarsi  varying  in  form,  but  when  five>jointed  not  of  the  type 
described  under  C,  the  joint  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  seg- 
ments bcin}^  flexible. 

D.  Ventral  part  of  the  fir.st  sep^nient  of  ihe  abdomen  divided 
by  the  hind  (oxai  eavnies,  so  that  the  sides  are  separated 

from  the  vcr)'  smaii  medial  pari. 

E.  Mctastcrnum  with  an  antecoxal  piece,  separated  by  a 
well-marked  suture  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
-  and  extending  in  a  triangular  process  between  the  hind 
Cox«. 

F.  Antennse  eleven-jointed  :  hind  coxfle  mobile,  and  of  ihe 

usual  form  ;  habits  terrestrial, 

G.  Antennae  inserted  on  the  front  above  the  base  of  the 
mandibles,    p.  516  CiciNDELiD^t. 

GG.  Antenna?  arising  at  the  side  of  the  head  between 
the  base  of  the  mandibles  and  the  eyes.   p.  518. 

Carabid^ 

FF.  Antennae  ten-jointed;  hind  coxsc  fixed  and  greatly 
expanded  so  as  to  conceal  the  basal  half  of  the  hind 
femora  and  from  three  to  six  of  the  abdominal  sei^- 

ments  ;  habits  aquatic,    p.  522  HaliPLID/*:. 

EE.  Metasienuim  either  with  a  very  sliort  antecoxal  piece, 

which  is  separated  by  an  indistinct  suture,  and  which  is 

not  prolonged  posteriorly  between  the  coxa;,  or  without 

an  antecoxal  piece. 

F.  Metasternum  with  a  very  short  antecoxal  piece,  p.  521. 

AMPHISOIDiS. 
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FF.  Meiasternuin  witiiuut  an  antccoxal  piece. 


G.  Legs  fitted  for  swimming. 

H.  With  only  iwo  eyes.    p.  523  Dytiscid^B. 

HH.  With  lour  eyes,  iwo  ^ive  and  two  bdow. 

525  GYRINlDiB. 


GG.  Legs  Atted  for  walking,   p.  537  RHYSSODiD^t:. 

DD.  Ventral  part  of  the  6m  s^uient  of  the  abdomen  visible 

for  ;?s  rntire  breadth. 

E.  Antenna  with  a  l.unellate  club  (Fig.  74.  8,  page  do). 
F.  Pl:«te»  composing  club  of  antcntiaj  not  capable  ol  close 
apposition,  and  usually  n<<t  tiattened.   p.  554. 

LUCANID^. 

FF.  Plates  composing  club  of  antennae  capable  ctf  close 

apposition,  and  flattened,  p.  556  Scarab/eida. 

EE.  Antennae  eltber  clobbed  or  not,  but  when  clubbed  not 
i  am  el  late. 

F.  Elytra  short,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen 
exposed  ;  the  suture  between  tlie  elytra  when  closed 
straight:  win^s  present,  and  when  not  in  nse  folded 
beneath  the  short  elytra;  the  dorsal  part  of  the  abdom- 
inal segnicnls  entirely  horny. 

G.  Abdomen  flexible,  and  witli  seven  or  eight  segments 

visi  ble  below,   p.  532   Sta  ph y  li  n  I  Di«. 

GG.  Abdomen  not  flexible,  and  with  only  five  or  sis 

ventral  segments  visible,  p.  531  PsEtAPHlDiE, 

FF.  Elytra  usually  long,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  when  short  the  wings  are  wanting,  or  if  pres> 
ent  are  not  folded  under  the  short  elytra  when  at  rest; 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  abdominal  segments  partly  mem- 
branous. 

G.  Hind  tarsi  five-jointed. 

H.  Antennae  elbowed,  and  clavate. 
I.  Elytra  truncate  behind,  leaving  two  Segments  of 
the  abdomen  uncovered,   p.  541 .  • . .  HisTERiDiK. 

IL  Elytra  entire,  p.  $53  Ptinid/r. 

HH,  Antennae  rarely  elbowed,  and  then  not  clavate. 

I.  Maxillary  palpi  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
antenna;,    p.  527  H YDROPHlLii>.t:. 

II.  M;<xillary  palpi  much  shorter  than  thr  antenna;. 
J.  Tarsal  claws  very  larj^^e  ,  the  lirsl  three  abdom- 
inal segments  g'ow  a  logeilicr  on  the  ventral 
side.    p.  543   I'ARNiD.t. 
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JJ.  Tarsal  claws  of  usual  sixe;  ventral  abdominal 
segments  usually  free ;  sometimes  (Buprestidas) 

the  first  two  are  grown  together. 
K.  Abdomen  with  only  five  ventral  segments. 
L.  Femur  joined  to  the  apex  or  very  near  tlie 
apex  of  the  trochanter,   p.  553.  ..PTiNIDiE. 
LL.  Femur  joined  to  the  side  of  the  tro- 
chanter. 

M.  Anterior  cox»  globular  or  transverse* 
usually  projecting  but  little  from  the 

coxal  cavity. 

N.  Anterior  coxae  transverse,  more  or 

less  cylindrical. 

O.  Posterior  coxa:  grooved  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  femora. 
P.         stout,  retractile;  tibiae  di- 
lated, usually  with  a  furrow  near  the 
outer  end  for  the  reception  of  the 
tarsi ;  tibial  spurs  distinct,    p.  542. 

Bykrhid.i:. 

PP.  Tibize  slender,  with  sniall  and 
sometimes  obsolete  terminal  spurs, 
or  without  spurs. 

Q.  Head  constricted  behind ;  eye» 

SmOO^.    p.    $53  CUPESlDiE. 

QQ.  Head  not  nnstricted  behind; 
eyes  granulated,    p.  544 

DASCVM.ID.t:. 

00.  i^jsterR)r  coxu-  flat ;  not  grooved 
for  the  reception  of  tiie  femora. 
P.  Tarsi  more  or  less  dilated,  first 
segment  not  short,  p.  $41. 

NlTIDULIDiC. 

PP.  Tarsi  slender,  first  sq^ment 

short,    p.  542  TROGOSITIDiK. 

NN.  Anterior  coxae  globular. 

O.  ProstiTiium  with  a  process  which 
extends  backward  into  a  groove  in 
the  mesosternum. 

P.  The  first  two  abdominal  se^ents 
grown  together  on  the  ventral  side. 

p.  548  BUPR£STlDi& 
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PP.  Ventral  seurnients  free. 
(j>.  i^i  othorax  ioosc'ly  joined  to  the 
mesothoraz ;  front  coiat  cavities 
entirely  in  the  prosternum.  p.  544. 

Elaterida. 
QQ.  Prothorax  firmly  joined  tor 
tlie  mesothorax ;  front  coxalcav- 
iti^  closed  behind  by  the  meso- 
sterniim.    p.  54S.  .  .Throscid.k. 
00,  Prosternum  without  a  process  re- 
ceived by  the  mesosternuni.  although 
it  may  be  proiungcU  so  as  to  meet 
the  mesosternum. 

P.  Posterior  cozse contiguous,  p.  534. 

PUALACRIDA. 
PP.  Posterior  cozK  separated. 
Q.  Body  very  depressed ;  middle 
coxal  cavities  not  closed  ezter* 
nally  by  a  meetint^  of  the  mcso- 
stemumaadmetaslernum.  p.  337. 

CUCUjID*. 

QQ.  Body  tiioiL  tjr  less  convex; 
middle  coxal  cavities  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sterna. 
R.  Prosternum  not  prolonged 
behind,  p.  538. 

MVCETOPHAGIDiG. 

RR.  Prosternum  prolon|ped 
meeting  the  mesosternum. 
S.  Anterior  coxal  cavitiesopen 
behind,    p.  538 

CRVPlOPHAiaD.-E, 

SS.  Anterior   coxal  cavities 
closed  behind,   p.  536. 

EROTYLID/E. 

MM.  Anterior  coxae  conical,  and  projecting 
pfominently  from  the  coxal  cavities. 
N.  Posterior  cox:r  dilated  into  plates 
partially  protecting  the  femora,  at  least 

at  their  bases. 

O.    Antennai    serrate   or  flabellate. 

p.  544  RHIPICERID/E. 
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OO.  Anleniise  with  ilie  lasi  il»rce  seg- 
ments forming  a  large  club.    p.  53S. 

DERMESTIOiB. 

000.  Antennae  with  the  last  three 
segments  somewhat  larger  than  the 
precedinjT,  but  not  suddenly  en- 
larged,    p.  542  Dt.KoDoN  I  ID.t:. 

NN.  Posterior  coxa*  fioi  dilated  inio plates 

partially  protecting  the  femora. 

O.  Posterior  oozae  flat,  not  prominent, 
covered  by  the  femora  in  repose. 
P  552  Clerida. 

00.  Posterior  coxse  oval,  not  promi- 
nent,    p.  533  SCAPHIDIll)^. 

000.    I^osterior  coxa:   conical  and 

prominent. 

P.  Anterior  coxa;  with  distinct  tro- 
chantins.  p.  552...MALAcntiDA£. 
PP.  Anterior  coxae  without  tro- 
cliantins.   p.  553...LyMKXYLiDA. 
KK.  Abdomen  with  six  or  more  ventral  seg- 
ments 

Ln  Anterior  cox«  flat.    p.  329. 

PLATYI'SVI.I.ID.t. 

LL.  Anterior  coxae  eiiiier  globular  or  conical. 
M.  Anterior  coxae  globular. 
N.  Prostenmm  prolonged  behind,  form- 
ing an  acute  process  moving  in  the 

mesosternum.   p.  544  Ei.atekid/E. 

NN.  Prosternuni  not  prolonged  behind. 

p.  y-()     .  L£P1-1NID.£. 

MM.  Anterior  oxx  conical. 
N.  Posterior  coxae  not  prominent,  flat, 
covered  by  the  femora  in  repose. 

p.  553  Clerid.«. 

NN.  Posterior  coxae  more  or  less  conical 
and  prominent  at  least  internally,  not 
covered  by  the  femora  in  repose. 
( ).  Posterior  coxae  widely  separated. 
P.  Eyes  wanting  or  inconspicaoiis. 

p.  529  Silphida:. 

PP.  With  well-developed  eyes. 
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Elyira  covering  the  abdomen. 


p.  531  SeVUM^NIDvE. 

QQ.  Elytra  not  covering  ihe  entire 
abdomen,   p.  533. 


SCAPHIDIIDA. 


00.  Posterior  cozae  approximate. 


P>  Antenns  gradually  thickened,  or 
clavate;  posterior  tarsi  not  wid- 
ened,   p.  529  Sn-PHint. 


I^P.  Antennae    setaceous,  filiform, 
serr.ae,    pectinate,   or  fl.ibcllatc, 
rarely  with  tiiree  somewhat  larger 
terminal  segments,  in  which  ca^e 
the  tarsi  are  widened. 
Q.  Anterior  coze  long,  with  dis* 
tinct  trochantins. 
R.  Abdomen  with  seven  or  eight 
ventral  segments,  p.  550. 

Lampvrid*. 
RR.  Abdomen   with   only  six 
ventral  s^inents.    p.  552. 

Malachiida. 
Q(^.  Anterior  coxae  without  tro- 
chantins.   p.  553..LYMEXVLIDiE. 
GG.  Hind  tarsi  either  only  three-jointed  or  four>jointed, 
but  apparently  three^jointed,  the  third  s^;ment  being 
small  and  concealed  in  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  sec* 
ond  segment.    (Sec  also  GGG.) 
H.  Wings  fringed  with  long  hairs. 
1.  Abdomen  with  six  or  seven  veniral  segments. 
".  Tarsi  four-jointed,  the  third  segment  small  and 
concealed  in  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  second 
segment,    p.  534   XoRVLOPHID^. 

JJ.  Tarsi  three  jointed. 
K.  Antenn«  slender,  verticiUate.  with  long  hair, 
abdomen  not  prolonged,   p.  533. 

TRICHOPI'ERYG  IDiC. 

KK.  Antennae  short,  not  vert  ici Hate,  abdomen 


II.  Abdomen  with  only  three  ventral  sepments. 


prolonged,  p.  533 


HVDkOSCAPHID^. 


P-  533  

HH.  Wings  not  fringed  with  hairs. 
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L  Tarsi  .with  second  s^ment  dilated. 
J.. Tarsal  daws  appendiculate  or  toothed;  fim 
ventral  abdominaJ  s^itnent  with  distinct  curved 

COx:;l  lines,   p.  534  COCCINELUD^ 

JJ.  Tarsal  claws  simple ;  first  ventral  abdominal 
segment  without  coxal  lines,   p.  535- 

Endomychid-e. 
II.  Tarsi  with  second  segment  not  dilated. 
J.  Elytra  entirely  covering  the  abdomen;  ventral 
abdominal  segments  nearly  equal,   p.  542. 

Lathkidiid^. 

jj.  £lytra  truncate  ;  tiie  first  and  fifth  ventral  ab- 
dominal segments  longer  than  the  others 
K.  Maxilla  with  galea  distinct;  antcrio:  coxae 

small,  rounded,    p.  542   Monuiomid-*,. 

KK.  Galea  wanting,  anterior  coxse  subtrans- 

verse.  p.  541  •  NiTiDULiDiC. 

GGG.  All  tarsi  four-jointed. 
H.  The  first  four  abdominal  segments  grown  together 
on  the  ventral  side. 

I.  Tibia;  dilated,  armed  with  rows  of  spines,  and 
fitted  for  digging,    p.  543 .......  Hf.i  f.roc  kki  1  t.F„ 

II.  Tibia;  not  dilated  nor  fitted  for  digging,    p.  537. 

Coi.YDilD.t:. 

HH.  Ventral  segments  of  abdomen  not  grown  to- 
gether. 

I.  Wings  fringed  with  hairs. 

J.  Hind  coxae  contiguous  and  with  plates  cover- 
ing the  femora  entirely  or  in  part.    p.  529. 

SiLPnin  K. 

JJ.  Hind  coxae  separate  and  not  covering  the 
femora,   p.  543  CorvluphidvE. 

II.  Wings  not  fringed  with  hairs. 

J.  Anterior  coxae  transverse,  p.  541. 

NiTtDULlDA. 
JJ.  Anterior  cose  either  globose  or  oval. 
K.  Anterior  coxae  globose. 

L.  Tarsi  slender,    p.  535  Ene)(»mv(  hid.k. 

LL.  Tarsi  more  or  less  dilated  and  spongy 

beneath,    p.  536  EROTYLiDifi, 

KK.  Anterior  coxae  oval. 
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L.  Anterior  cozse  separated  by  the  horny 

prf)sternum. 

M.  Body  depressed,  head  free.  p.  538. 

M  VCETOPH  AGID.F. 

MM.  Body  cylindrical,  thorax  prolonged 

over  the  head.    p.  554  CnD.^*:. 

LL.  Anterior  coxu:  coutij^aious,  prostcrnuin 

seraifnembianous.  p.  543  GEOKVSsiDi^. 

6B.  Hind  tarsi  with  only  four  segments,  the  fore  tarsi,  and  almost 
always  the  middle  tarsi  also,  with  five  segments. 
C.  Anterior  coxal  cavities  closed  behind. 
D.  Tarsal  claws  simple. 
,    E.  Abdomen  with  five  ventral  segments. 

F.  Ventral  nt)dotninal  segments  in  part  grown  together. 
G.  NcKt  10  the  last  segment  of  tarsi  spon^T  beneath. 

p.   L.\URIID.+.. 

GO.  Penultimate  segment  01  tarsi  not  spongy,    p.  582. 

TENEBRIONIDvt 

FF.  Ventral  abdominal  segments  free. 
G.  Anterior  cozal  cavities  confluent,   p.  584. 

Othniid^. 

GG.  Anterior  coxal  cavities  separated  by  tlie  proster- 

niim. 

H.  Elytra  truncate,  tip  of  abdomen  exposed.  {Rhizo- 

phagus  )    p.  54 f  Nl  I  intJLiD.K. 

nil.  i:ivlra  entire,    p.  554  SPHINDID^. 

EE.  Abdomen  wtiii  six  ventral  segments. 
F.  The  first  two  ventral  abdominal  segments  grown  to- 
gether ;  the  last  two  closely  united,  p.  584.^01  alitid^. 
FF.  Ventral  abdominal  segments  free.   p.  $29. 

SlLPHIDiE. 

DD.  Tarsal  claws  pectinate,   p.  584  CistelidjE. 

CC.  Anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind. 

D.  Head  not  stronply  and  suddenly  constricted  at  base. 
E.  Middle  coxae  not  vtr\  [tromincnt. 

F.  Anrcnn.x  received  in  grooves,    p.  584.  ..Monommio^E. 
FF.  Antennae  free. 
G.  Prothorax  margined  at  the  sides. 
H.  Middle  coxal  cavities  entirely  surrounded  by  the 

sterna,    p.  538  CRYPTOPHAGlDiE. 

HH.  Epimera  of  mesothorax  reaching  the  coxae. 
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I.  Mciasternum  lung ;  epimera  of  metathorax  visi- 
bly, p.  585...  Mblandryid^ 

n.  Metasternum  quadrate ;  epimera  of  metatborai 

covered,   p.  537  CucujlD^ 

GG.  Prothorax  not  mai^ined  at  tlie  sides,   p.  5S5. 

Pythid^. 

EE.  Midd!--  cr,xa' very  prominent,    p.  585. .  .C£D£U£RiDA. 
DD.  Head  sirungly  cuiistricted  at  base. 
£.  Head  prolonged  behind  and  gradually  narrowed,    p.  585. 

CSPHALOIDiB. 

EE.  Head  suddenly  narrowed  behind. 
F.  Prothorax  with  the  side  pieces  not  separated  from  the 

protiotuin  by  a  suture. 

G.  Tarsi  perfect,  with  distinct  claws  ;  eyes  normal. 
H.  Prothorax  at  base  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
i.  Hind  coxx.  not  pr( >i!iinent,  or  but  slightly  so. 
J.  Anterior  coxx  globular,  not  prominent,  p.  537. 

CUCUJlDiK. 

J  J.  Anterior  coxae  conicalp  prominent,    p.  sS6. 

Anthicio^ 

II.  Hind  coxae  large,  prominent. 

J.  Tarsal  claws  simple ;  head  horizontal,   p.  586. 

PYkOCHROll).*-. 

JJ.  Claws  cleft  or  toothed  ;  frpnt  vertical,   p.  5S6. 

Mki.< >i d  v. 

HH.  Prothorax,  at  base,  as  wide  as  the  ely t  ra.  p.  5% 

Rhipi)»hcrida 
GG.  Tarsi  without  claws ;  eyes  pedunculated,   p.  $89. 

Stylopid.€. 

FF.  Lateral  suture  of  prothorax  distinct;  base  of  pro- 
thorax as  wide  as  the  elytra. 
G.  Antenna?  filiform. 

H.  Hind  coxae  plate-like.  p.  586.  .  ...Mordelud/S. 
HH.  Hind  coxae,  not  plate-like.    p.  585. 

MELANDRVIDiC. 

GG.  Antennae  llabellate  in  the  male,  subserrate  in  the 
female,  p.  589    Rhipiphoridje. 

AA.  Head  more  or  less  prolonged  into  a  beak  ;  palpi  short  and 

ricrid  ;  |n;u1ar  sutures  confluent  on  the  median  lino  i  Fii:.  (xii.^s); 
prosternai  sutures  wantinrir ;  the  (-[limera  of  tlie  prothorax  meetings 
on  the  middle  line  behind  the  prosternnm.    iFi^.  602.  em.) 

Rhynchofhura. 
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B.  Elytra  with  no  fold  or  with  a  very  feeble  one  on  the  lower  sur- 
face near  the  outer  edge  ;  pygidium  of  male  and  female  alike. 

C.  Labrum  di«;ttnct    p.  590  RuiNOMACERlDA. 

CC.  Labrum  warning. 

D.  Mandibies  ilai,  toutiied  on  inner  and  outer  sides,    p.  591. 

RHYNCUlTIDiC. 

DD.  Mandibles  stout,  pinccr-«haped.   p.  591..  .ATTELABiDiB. 
BB.  Elytra  with  a  very  strong  fold  on  the  lower  surface  near  the 
outer  margin. 

C.  The  last  dorsal  segment  (pygidium)  of  the  male  divided 
transversely,  so  that  this  sex  appears  to  have  one  more  dorsal 

segment  than  the  female, 
D.  Antennre  wiih  a  i  iiii^cd  or  Sf)H(l  club. 
£.  Tarsi  narrow,  setose  or  bpinose  beneath,   p.  391. 

BVKbOPlDiE. 

EE.  Tarsi  usually  dilated,  brush-like  beneath. 
F.  Mandibles  with  a  deciduous  piece,  which  is  lost  soon 

after  eme^nce  from  the  pupa  state,  and  leaves  a  scar. 

p,  S92  Otiorhynchid^. 

FF.  Mandibles  without  accessory  piece  in  the  pupa  state, 

and  therefore  without  a  scar  in  the  adult  state,  p.  593. 

CURCULION'ID.Ii. 

DD.  Antennae  with  ten  or  eleven  distinct  segments    [  594. 

CC.  pygidium  of  both  sexes  unciivided. 

D.  Pygidium  horizontal ;  tibiae  usually  serrate,    p.  596. 

SCOLYTIDA. 

DD.  Pygidium  vertical  or  declivous;  tibiae  not  serrate. 

E.  Antenna:  geniculate;  labrum  wanting;  last  spiracle  cov- 
eted     ventral  segments,   p.  S95  CAtANDRIDiC. 

EE.  Antennae  straight;  labrum  distinct;  last  spiracle  un- 
covered,   p.  598   ANTHRlBIDiE. 


Suborder  COLEOPTERA  GeNUINA. 

The  Typical  CoUoptera, 

'  This  suborder  includes  all  the  families  of  Coleoptera 
except  the  snout-beetles,  wliich  are  classed  together  as  a 
second  suborder,  the  Rhynciiophora. 
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In  the  Typical  Colcoptcra  the  mouth-parts  are  of  tiie 
ordinary  type;  tiie  head  is  not  prolonged  into  a  snout  ;  the 
gula  is  present,  there  being  two  gular  sutures,  at  least, 
before  and  behind  (Fig.  6oi,  b)\  and  the  epimera  of  the 
prothorax  are  not  prolonged  so  as  to  meet  on  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  behind  the  prosternum  (Fig.  612). 

Family  ClCINDELiDi£  (Cic4n-del'i-dx). 

The  Tiger-beetles, 

The  graceful  forms  and  beautiful  colors  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  tiger-beetles  have  made  this  family  one  of 
the  favorites  of  students  of  Coleoptera.  To  this  family 
belong  the  most  agile  of  all  beetles;  and  they  are  not 
•^^^erely  swift  of  foot,  but  are  also  able  to  fly  well.  They 
found  on  bright,  hot  days  in  dusty  roads,  in  beaten 
paths,  and  on  the  shores  of  streams.  They  remain  abso- 
lutely still  until  we  can  see  them  well  but  are  still  out  of 
reach ;  then  like  a  flash  they  fly  up  and  away,  alighting 
several  rods  ahead  of  us.  Before  alighting  they  always  turn 
so  that  they  face  us,  and  can  thus  watch  our  movements. 

Their  popular  name  is  suggestive  of  their  predaceous 
habits,  and  of  the  spots  with  which  many  are  marked. 
They  are  usually  a  metallic  green  or  bronze,  banded  or 
spotted  with  yellow.  Some  are  black ;  and  some  that  Jive 
on  white  sand  are  grayish  white,  being  exactly  like  the  sand 
in  color. 

A  useful  character  for  distinguishing  the  members  of 
this  family  is  the  fact  that  the  terminal  hook 

of  the  maxilla  (the  digitus)  is  united  to  this 
organ  by  a  movable  joint  (Fig.  618,  //). 

The  sexes  of  the  tiger-beetles  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, except  in  Amblychila.  In-  the  sixth 

abdominal  >e<^miei't  of  the  lualcs  being  notched 
Pig.  618.  , ,  ,  ... 

SO  as  to  e\|)use  a  small  scNcnth  segment;  while 
in  the  females  only  six  segments  are  visible.    In  the 
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males  also  the  first  three  segments  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are 
usually  dilated  and  densely  clothed  with  hair  beneath. 

It  has  been  said  liiat  these  beetles  make  burrows  in 
which  to  retire  from  the  rain  and  cold.  We  h.ivc  seen  them 
in  September  digging  burrows  in  a  hillside;  these  descended 
slightl}  and  were  about  five  inches  deep.  The  beetles  kicked 
the  dirt  out  behind  them  as  they  dug,  so  that  it  lay  in  a 
heap  at  the  opening  of  the  hole.  But  we  were  unable  to 
discover  whether  these  burrows  were  made  as  dwellings,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  places  in  which  to  deposit  eggs.  No 
observation  as  to  the  egg-laying  habits  of  these  insects  has 
come  to  our  notice. 

The  tiL;cr-beelle  larvre  (l'  ii^-^H9)  are  as  nj^ly  and  ungrace- 
ful as  the  adults  are  beautii'ul.  Tile  two  have  only  one  habit 
in  common — their  eagerness  for  prey.  1  iie 
larviE  live  in  vertical  burrows  in  sandy  places 
or  in  beaten  paths.  These  burrows  occur  also 
in  ploughed  fiekis  that  have  become  dry  and 
hard.  They  often  extend  a  foot  or  more  in 
depth.  The  larva  takes  a  po.sition  of  watch- 
fulness at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  Its  dirt- 
colored  head  is  bent  at  right  angles  to  its  p„  g,,,_LarT» 
lighter-colored  body  and  makes  a  neat  plug  to  cuindtin, 
the  opening  of  the  hole.  Its  rapacious  jaws  extend  upward, 
wide  open,  ready  to  seize  the  first  unwary  insect  that  walks 
over  this  living  trap.  On  the  fifth  segment  of  the  abdomen 
there  is  a  hump,  and  on  this  hump  are  two  hooks  curved 
forward.  This  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  little  rascal 
can  hold  back  and  keep  from  being  jerked  out  of  its  hole 
when  it  gets  some  large  insect  by  the  leg,  and  by  which  it 
can  drag  its  struggling  prey  down  into  its  lair,  where  it  may 
eat  it  at  leisure.  It  is  interesting  to  thrust  a  straw  down 
into  one  of  these  burrows,  and  then  dig  it  out  with  a  trowel. 
The  chances  are  that  you  will  find  the  indignant  inhabitant 
at  the  remote  end  of  the  burrow,  chewing  savage  1>  at  the 
end  of  the  intruding  straw. 
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Nearly  all  of  our  tiger-beetles  belong  to  the  genus  CmiVi- 
dela  (Cic-in-de'Ia\  of  wliich  there  are  about  sixty  North 

^    American  species;  one  of  these  is 

represented  in  Figure  620.  We 

have  also  two  species  of  Tetracha 
jTV       (Tet'ra-cha) ;  sec  Fif^ure  621.  In 
the  Middle  West  is  found  A»ibly. 
I      child  cYiifuitiformis{A\w-h\y-Q\\'\'\^ 
^\     cy-lin-dri-for'mis),  the  giant  of  the 
Fig. Cm.       '    Fig. 6a i.        family,  measuring  one  and  three 

eighths  inches  in  length  ;  and  on 
the  I'acific  coast  occur  nine  species  of  Omits  (O  inus).  In 
this  genus  the  body  is  smaller  and  its  thorax  larger  than 
in  Cicindela,  These  beetles  search  for  their  prey  only  at 
night. 

Family  Carahid/K  ( Ca-rab'i-dae). 
The  Ground-beetles. 

The  ground-beetles  are  so  called  because  they  are  very 
common  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  lurking  under  stones 
or  rubbish,  or  running  through  the  grass.  Our  more  com- 
mon species  are  easily  recognized  by  their  shining-black 
color  and  long  legs.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  the 
darkling  beetles  (Family  Tenebrionids),  which  are  also 
black  and  have  long  legs,  abound  under  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  wood  on  the  ground.  But  the  two  families  can  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  ground-beetles 
all  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed,  while  in  the  darkling  beetles  the 
hind  tarsi  are  only  four-jointed ;  and  the  darkling  beetles  do 
not  run  rapidly  as  do  the  ground-beetles. 

With  the  ground-beetles  the  antennae  are  thread-like, 
tapering  gradually  towards  the  tip,  and  each  segment  is  of 
nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout  its  length ;  the  legs  are 
fitted  for  running,  and  the  antennae  are  inserted  between  the 
base  of  the  mandibles  and  the  eyes.  Although  most  of  the 
species  are  black,  there  are  those  that  are  blue,  green,  or 
brown,  and  a  few  that  are  spotted.   The  wing-covers  are 
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almost  always  ornamented  with  longitudinal  ridges  and 
rows  of  punctures. 

Most  members  of  this  family  are  predaceous,  feeding 
upon  other  insects,  which  they  spring  upon  or  capture  by 
chase.  A  few  species  use  vegetable  food ;  but  their  depre- 
dations are  rarely  of  economic  importance.  As  there  are 
more  than  eleven  hundred  described  North  American 
specieSf  and  as  many  of  the  species  are  very  common/ this 
family  may  be  considered  the  most  important  family  of 
predaceous  insects. 

The  larvae  of  ground-beetles  are  generally  long,  with  the 
body  of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout  (Fig.  622.)  They 
have  sharp  projecting  mandibles ;  and  the 
caudal  end  of  the  body  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  conical  bristly  ap-  ''«*• 
pendages.  Tlicv  live  iti  the  same  obscure  situations  as  the 
.idult  insects,  but  aic  nu.ie  sh)',  and  are  consequently  less 
frequently  seen.    Like  the  adults,  they  arc  predaceous. 

Among  the  more  common  ground-bectles  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  Searcher,  Calo^oiuti  scrutator  fCal-o-so'ma  scru-ta'- 
tor). — This  is  one  of  the  larger  and  iiiore  beautiful  of  our 

ground-beetles  ;  it  has  green  or 
violet  win^-covers  margined 
with  reddish,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  marked  with  violet-blue, 
gold,  green,  and  copper  (Fig. 
623).  This  beetle  and  the  follow- 
ing have  been  known  to  climb 
trees  in  search  of  caterpillars. 

The  Fiery  Hunter,  Calosoma 
calidtun  (C.  cal'i-dum),  is  some- 
what  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  easily  recognized  by 
^3  the  rows  of  reddish  or  copper- 

colored  pits  on  the  wing-covers  (Fig.  624). 
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There  are  certain  other  large,  swiftly  running  ground- 
beetles  which  resemble  somewhat  those  just  described. 
These  belong  to  the  genus  Cychrus  (Cy'chrus),  and  may 
be  recognized  by  the  long,  narrow  head,  the  wider  or 

more  nearly  circular  wiug-covers,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  wtng-covers  have 
a  very  broad,  reflected  margin,  which 
covers  a  large  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
thorax. 

The   bombardier-beetles,  Brachinus 
(Bra>chi'nus). — ^There  are  many  species 
of  beetles  that  have  at  the  hind  end  of 
Fm.  «74.  the  body  little  sacs  in  which  is  secreted  a 

bad-smclliiuf  fluid,  which  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence. 
Tlicsc  beetles  spurt  this  fluid  out  on  to  their  enemies  when 
attacked.  But  in  the  case  of  tlie  bombardier-beetles  this 
fluid  changes  to  a  gas,  wiiich  looks  like  smoke  as  soon  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  ejected  witli  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  tiny  pop-gun.  When  some  larger  insect  tries 
to  capture  one  of  these  insect-soldiers,  and  gets  very  near  it, 
the  latter  fires  its  little  gun  into  the  face  of  its  enemy.  The 
noise  astonishes  the  pursuer,  and  the  smoke  blinds  him. 
J>y  the  time  he  has  rccovcreil  from  his  amazement,  the  little 
bombardier  is  at  a  safe  distance.  These  beetles  have  quite 
a  store  of  ammunition  ;  for  we  have  often  had  one  pop  at 
us  four  or  five  times  in  succession,  while  we  were  taking  it 
prisoner.  The  bombardier-beetles  belong  to  the  genus 
IhachinuSy  of  which  we  have  in  this  country  about  twenty- 
five  species.  They  are  very  similar  in  appearance ;  the 
head,  prothorax,  and  legs  are  reddish  yellow, 
and  the  wing-covers  are  dark  blue,  blackish,  or 
greenish  blue  (Fig.  625). 

There  is  a  common  beetle  that  resembles 
the  bombardier-beetles  quite  closel\'  in  size  and 
color,  but  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the     Pic.  fcs- 
comi>like  form  of  the  tarsal  claws ;  this  is  Libia  grandh 
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(Le'bUa  gran'dis)  (Fig.  626).  It  has  been  reported  more 
often  than  any  other  insect  as  destroying  the  Colorado 
Potato- beetle. 

GaUrita  janus  (Gal-e-ri'ta  ja'nus)  is  still  another  species 
that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bom- 
bardier-beetles. But  it  is  much  larger, 
measuring  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  has  only  the  prothorax  and  legs  red- 
dish yellow,  the  head  being  black;  the 
prothorax  is  only  about  half  as  wide  as 
the  wing-covers. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
type  of  ground-beetle  is  illustrated  by 
Harpalus  caligiwfsus  (Har'pa-lus  ca-lig-i- 
no'sus),  which  is  represented  natural  size 
by  Figure  627.  It  is  of  a  pitchy  black 
color,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  vifi.M.^un«tr*»'t''. 

oMural  wie  Mid  cn* 

of  our  lirgLT  species.   There  are  nearly  iargcd« 
fifty  other  species  of  this  genus  in  thb  country.  Most 
of  them  are  smaller  than  this  one,  are  flattened,  and  have 
the  prothorax  nearly  square. 

The  beetles  of  the  genus  Diccelus  (Di-cae'- 
lus)  are  quite  common  ;  and  some  of  ilic  larcjer 
species  resemble  Harpalus  cali^inosus  cjuitc 
closely.  They  can  be  distinf^uished  b\-  a  prom- 
inent kecl-shaped  ritli^e  which  exteiuis  bacU 
upon  each  wing-cover  from  near  the  corner  of 
Pio.  «»7.       the  protliorax. 

The  most  common  of  all  ground-beetles,  in  the  North- 
eastern States  at  least,  is  Ptcrosticus  lu(  ublandus 
(Ptc-ros'ti  cus  lu-cu-blan'dus).  In  this  species  (Fij^. 
628)  the  narrow,  flat  marL;in  on  each  side  of 
the  prothorax  is  widened  near  the  hinder  angle 
of  this  segment. 

•  Fig.  6a8. 

The  family  Amfuizoid/£;  (Am  phi-zo'i  dae)  is  represent- 
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ed  In  our  fauna  by  two  species  of  Ampkizaa  (Am-phi-zo'a), 
which  occur  in  Northern  California,  Utah,  and  Vancouver, 
clinging  to  logs  or  stones  under  the  surface  of  streams. 
In  these  beetles  the  metastemutn  is  truncate  behind,  not 
reaching  the  abdomen,  and  has  a  very  short  antecoxal 
piece. 

Family  HmavlidM  (Ha-Up'li-d£> 
The  Haliplids  (HaN-piids), 

This  family  includes  a  few  species  of  small  aquatic  beetles, 
which  are  oval,  more  or  less  pointed  at  each  end,  and  very 
convex.  The  wing-covers  have  rows  of  punctures,  and  tlie 
hind  coxae  are  greatly  expanded  so  as  to  conceal  Ihe 
basal  half  of  the  hind  femora  and  from  three  to  six  of  the 
abdominal  segments. 

These  beetles  are  not  uncommon  in  poinds  and  streams, 
but  they  swim  poorly.  Only  three  genera  occur  in  tliis 
country.  In  Ihychius  (Brych'i-us),  which  is  represented  by 
one  species  from  California,  the  prothorax  is  quadrate ;  in 
the  other  genera  it  is  narrowed  in  front.  In  Haiipius  {H^\'- 
i-plus)  the  last  segment  of  the  palpi  is  small  and  awl-shaped; 
in  CnemidoiHs  (Cnem-i-do'tus)  it  is  longer  than  the  third  seg- 
ment, and  conical. 

The  larvse  are  aquatic,  occurring  near  the  sliores  of 
ponds  and  streams  and  in  other  damp  places.    The  body  is 


rather  slender;  each  segment  except  the  head  is 
furnished  on  the  back  with  fleshy  lobes  with  spiny 
tips,  w  hich  vary  greatly  in  size  in  different  species; 
and  the  last  segment  bears  a  long  tapering  appen- 
dage. Figure  629  represents  a  larva  of  this  family, 
which  we  found  in  large  numbers  in  a  pond  swarm- 
ing with  Cnemidatns;  it  probably  belongs  to  this 
genus.   The  larvse  of  several  species  of  HaHpins 


F1&6.9.  figured  by  Schiotde,  but  in  each  of  these  the 
caudal  appendage  is  forked. 
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Family  Dytiscid^b  (Dy-tis'ci-dx). 

The  Predaceous  Divin^-bei  tles 

If  one  will  approach  quietly  a  pool  of  standing  water, 
there  may  be  seen  oval,  flattened  beetles  hanging  head 
downward,  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.   Such  beetles  belong  to  this  family. 

The  predaceous  diving -beetles  are  usually  brownish 
black  and  shining,  but  are  often  marked  indefinitely  with 
dull  yellow.  They  can  be  distinguished  from  the  water 
scavenger-beetles,  which  they  resemble  in  general  appear- 
ance,  by  the  thread-like  form  of  the  antennx.  The  hind 
legs  arc  the  longest,  and  are  fitted  for  swimmin<;,  being  flat- 
tened, and  fringed  with  hair.  The  niickllc  and  tlie  liind  pairs 
of  legs  are  widely  separated.  This  is  tluc  to  ti>c  very  large 
hind  coxai  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  surface 
of  the  thorax.  In  the  males  of  certain 
genera  the  first  three  segments  of  the  fore 
tarsi  are  dilated  and  form  a  circular  disk> 
upon  the  under  side  of  which  are  little 
cup- like  suckers  (Fig.  630).  In  a  few 
cases  the  middle  tarsi  are  dilated  also. 
The  females  of  some  species  exhibit  an 
interesting  dimorphism  in  that  some  of  the  individuals  have 
the  elytra  furnished  with  a  number  of  deep  furrows  (Fig. 

631),  while  others  of  the  same  species  have  them 
^■T*^  smooth. 

j^^^.  The  diving- beetles  abound  in  our  streams 
^^KK^  and  ponds,  but  they  are  more  often  found  in 
^^^mk  standing  water  than  in  streams.  When  at  rest 
\^^f  they  float  in  an  inchned  position,  liead  down- 
Fic.  631.  ward,  with  the  tip  of  the  liind  end  of  the  body 
projecting  from  the  water.  The  spiracles  open  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  abdomen  beneath  the  elytra.  Hy  lifting 
the  elytra  slightly  a  reservoir  is  formed  for  air,  which  the 
beetle  can  breathe  as  it  swims  through  the  water.  When 
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the  air  becomes  impure  the  beetle  rises  to  the  surface, 
forces  it  out,  and  takes  a  fresh  supply. 

These  beetles  are  very  voracious.  They  destroy  not 
only  other  insects,  but  some  of  them  will  attack  larger  ani- 
mals, as  small  fish.  When  kept  in  aquaria  they  can  be  fed 
upon  any  kind  of  meat,  raw  or  cooked.  They  fly  from  pond 
to  pond,  and  are  often  attracted  to  lights  at  night.  Many 
of  the  species  make  sounds,  both  under  the  water  and  in 
the  air.  In  some  cases  this  is  done  by  rubbing  the  abdom- 
inal segments  upon  the  elytra;  in  others,  by  rubbing  t]ie 
hind  legs  upon  a  rough  spot  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  females  deposit  their  eggs  at  random  in  the  water. 
The  larvae  are  known  as  water-tigers,  because  of  their  blood- 
thirstiness.  They  are  elongated,  spindle-form  grubs  (F'ig. 
632).    The  head  is  large,  oval  or  rounded,  aiid  flattened  ; 


Fir..  63a. 


the  mandibles  are  large,  sickle-.shaj)cd,  and  hollow,  with  a 
sht-lil;c  opening  near  the  tip;  they  arc  admirably  fitted  for 
holding  the  prey,  and  at  the  same  tinu  suckinf,^  the  juices 
from  its  body,  the  liollow  of  the  mandibles  conuiuinic.iting 
with  the  fh*so{)ha.L,ui.s.  The  true  mouth  is  quite  small.  The 
tliorax  is  furni.ihed  with  six  well-developed  legs.  With 
man\'  of  these  Inrva-  the  body  ends  in  a  pair  of  breathing- 
tubes,  which  they  pmiiude  into  the  air  at  interv.ils. 

When  a  larva  is  fully  grown  it  leaves  the  water,  burrows 
into  the  ground,  and  makes  a  round  cell,  within  which  it 
undergoes  its  transformations.  The  pupa  state  lasts  about 
three  weeks  in  summer ;  but  the  larva:  that  transform  in 
autumn  remain  in  the  pupa  state  all  winter. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  families  of  water  -  beetles ; 
nearly  three  hundred  North  American  species  are  known. 
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The  best  way  to  obtain  specimens  is  to  sweep  the  vege- 
tation growing  on  the  bottom  of  a  cjuiet  pool  with  a  dip- 
net. 

The  larger  of  our  common  species  belong  to  Cybister 
(Cy-bis'ter),  Dytiscits  (Dy-tis'cus),  and  al- 
lied genera.  In  Cybister  the  little  cups 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tarsal  disks  of 
the  male  are  similar,  and  arranged  in  four 
rows.  In  Dytiscus  and  its  allies  the  cups  T 
of  the  tarsal  disks  vary  in  size.  Figure 
633  represents  a  common  species  of  Dy- 
tiscus. Fiu.  6jj. 

The  most  common  of  the  diving-beetles  that  are  of 
medium  size  belong  to  the  genus  Acilius  (A-cil'i-us).  In 
this  genus  the  elytra  are  densely  punctured  with  very  fine 
punctures,  and  the  females  usually  have  four  furrows  in 
each  wing-cover  (Fig.  631). 

There  are  also  common  diving-beetles  that  are  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  but  which  have  the  wing- 
covers  marked  with  numerous  very  fine  transverse  striae; 
these  belong  to  the  genus  Colymhetes  (Col-ym-be'tes). 

Of  the  smaller  diving-beetles,  measuring  less  than  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  many  species  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  pond.    These  represent  many  genera. 

Family  GVRINlD/E  (Gy-rin  i-dic). 

The  Wkirligig-beeties, 

As  familiar  to  tlic  country  rover  as  the  i^ur<;]in[:j  of  tlie 
brook,  or  the  flecks  of  foam  on  its  "  ^olden-braideii  centre,"* 
or  the  trailing  ferns  and  tlie  rustling  rushes  on  its  banks, 
are  these  whirligigs  on  its  pools.  Around  and  around  each 
other  they  dart,  tracing  graceful  curves  on  the  water,  which 
vanish  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Thcv  are  soci.d  fellows, 
and  are  almost  alwa)  ^  found  in  large  numbers,  cither  swim- 
ming or  resting  motionless  near  together.  They  rarely  dive, 
except  when  pursued ;  but  are  so  agile  that  it  is  extremely 
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diflficult  to  catch  them  without  a  net.  Many  of  them  when 
caught  exhale  a  milky  fluid  Imviug  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 
They  feed  upon  small  flies,  beetles,  and  other  insects  that 
fall  into  the  water,  and  are  furnished  with  well-developed 
wings,  with  which  they  fly  from  one  body  of  water  to  an* 
other. 

This  i'^  one  of  the  most  easily*recognized  families  of  the 
whole  order  Colcoptcra.    The  members  of  it  are  oval  or 

» elliptical  in  form  (Fig.  634),  more  or  less  flattened, 
and  usually  of  a  very  brilliant,  bluish-black  color 
above,  with  a  bronze  metallic  lustre.  The  fore 
legs  are  very  long  and  rather  slender;  the  middle 
Fj«.  614.  and  hind  legs  are  short,  broad,  and  very  much  flat> 
tened.  These  insects  are  remarkable  for  having  the  eyes 
completely  divided  by  the  margin  of  the  head,  so  that  they 
appear  to  have  four  eyes — ^a  pair  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head  with  which  to  look  into  the  air,  and  a  pair  upon 
the  under  side  for  looking  into  the  water.  The  antennae 
are  very  short  and  peculiar  in  form.  The  third  segment  is 
enlarged,  so  as  to  resemble  an  ear-like  appendage,  and  the 
following  ones  form  a  short,  spindle-shaped  mass.  They 
are  inserted  in  little  cavities  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  small,  of  cylindrical  form, 
and  are  placed  end  to  end  in  parallel  rows  upon  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  The  larvae  (Fig.  635)  are 
long,  narrow,  and  much  flattened.  Each  abdominal 
segment  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  tracheal  gills, 
and  there  is  an  additional  pair  at  the  caudal  end  of 
the  body.  The  elonL^atcd  form  of  the  body  and  the 
conspicuous  tracheal  gills  cause  these  larvae  to  re- 
semble small  centipedes.  When  a  larva  is  full 
grown  it  leaves  the  water  and  spins  a  gray,  paper- 
like cocoon  attached  to  some  object  near  the  water. 
The  pupa  state  of  the  species  in  which  it  has  been  **^**^ 
observed  lasts  about  a  month. 

The  family  is  a  small  one.    At  present  only  thirty-six 
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North  American  species  are  known.  These  represent  three 
genera.  The  genus  Gyretus  (Gyr'e-tus)  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  last  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen  elongated 
and  conical.  It  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  G,  sinuatus 
(G»  ain-u-a'tus).  In  the  other  two  genera  the  last  ventral 
segment  is  flattened  and  rounded  at  the  tip.  In  Dineutus 
«Di-neu'tus)  the  scutellum  is  wanting;  there  are  eight  spe- 
cies of  this  genus.  In  Gyrinus  (Gy-ri'nus)  the  scutellum  is 
visible ;  of  this  genus  we  have  twenty-seven  species. 

Family  H YDkOPHiLlDiE  (Hyd-ro-phii'i-dae). 
TJu  WattT'Scavenger  Beetles^ 

The  water-scavenger  beetles  are  common  in  quiet  pools, 
where  they  may  be  found  swimming  through  the  water,  or 
crawling  among  the  plants  growing  on  the  bottom.  They 
can  be  easily  taken  by  sweeping  such  plants  with  a  dip-net. 

They  are  elongated,  elliptical,  black  beetles,  resembling 
the  predaceous  diving  beetles  in  appearance ;  but  they  are 
usually  more  convex,  and  differ  also  in  having  club-shaped 
antennae  and  very  long  palpi.  As  the  antennae  are  usually 
concealed  beneath  the  head,  it  often  happens  that  the  inex- 
perienced student  mistakes  the  long  palpi  for  antennae. 

These  beetles  are  supposed  to  live  chiefly  upon  decaying 
vegetation  in  the  water;  but  a  number  of  species  have  been 
known  to  catch  and  eat  living  insects.  They  breathe  by  car- 
rying a  film  of  air  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body.  This 
film  gives  them  a  silvery  appearance  when  seen  from  below. 
They  obtain  the  air  by  bringin<^  the  head  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  projecting  the 
antennae,  which  they  again  fold  back  with  a 
bubble  of  air  when  they  descend.  The  female 
makes  a  case  for  her  eggs  out  of  a  hardened 
silk-like  secretion.  Some  species  tlcposit  as 
many  as  a  hundred  eggs  in  one  of  these  water- 
proof packafjes  (Fig.  636).  Tlic  egg-cases  in 
some  instances  are  fastened  beneath  tlie  leaves  of  aquatic 
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plants;  in  others  they  arc  provided  with  floats  and  let  loose 
in  the  water;  and  in  still  other  species  the  cases  are  carried 
by  the  mother  underneath  her  body  and  steadied  with  her 
hind  legs.  Frctjuently  some  of  the  young  larva;  devour 
their  conip.uiions  ;  in  this  way  the  size  of  the  family  is  de- 
creased before  it  escapes  from  the  egg-case.  Later  they 
live  upon  insects  that  fall  into  the  water  and  upon  snails. 

These  larva;  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Dytiscida;; 
but  the  body  is  much  more  plump,  and  the  mandibles  are  of 
moderate  size.  A  very  interesting  observation  on  the  mode 
of  feeding  of  one  of  the.se  larvae  has  been  published.  It  cap- 
tured a  fly,  and  swam  with  it  rapidly  through  the  water  to  a 
leaf  near  the  surface.  It  then  rested  on  this  leaf,  and,  rais- 
ing its  head  out  of  the  water,  crushed  the  fly  to  pulp  with  its 
jaw.*!.  letting  the  blood  run  into  its  open  mouth. 

The  Hydropliilitia.'  are  represented  in  North  America  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  species.  Our  three  largest  be- 
long to  the  genus  Hydrophilus  (Hy-droph'i-lus).  In  this 
genus  the  metastern urn  is  prolonged  backward  into  a  spine 

between  the  hind  legs,  and  the  ster- 
num of  the  prothorax  bears  a  deep 
furrow.  Our  most  common  Species  is 
Hydrophilus  triangularis  (H.  tri^n-gu- 
la'ris)  (Fig.  637). 

The  beetles  of  the  genus  Troptsier^ 
nus  (Trop-i-ster'nus)  agree  with  Hjh 
drophilus  in  the  form  of  the  proster. 
num  and  metasternum,  but  differ  in 
size,  our  species  measuring  less  than 
one-half  inch  in  length.  The  most 
common  species  in  the  East  is  Tropin 
stermis  glaher  (T.  gla'ber),  and,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  T,  califomicus. 

Next  in  size  to  Hydrophilus  are  several  species  of  Hy* 
drocharis  (Hy-droch'a-ris).  In  this  genus  the  metasternum 
is  prolonged  somewhat,  but  does  not  form  a  long,  sharp 
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Spine  as  in  HydrophUus  and  Trcpisiemus^  and  the  sternum 
of  the  protharax  bears  a  keel-shaped  projection.  Our  most 
common  species  is  Hydrocharis  obiusatus  (H.  ob-tu-sa'tus); 
this  measures  about  6ve  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Some  of  the  smaller  species  of  this  family  are  not  aquatic, 
but  live  in  moist  earth  and  in  the  dung  of  cattle,  where,  it 
is  said,  they  feed  on  diptcroub  iai  va_*. 

Family  PLATVPSYLLIDiE  (Plat-y-psyl  i-dae). 
The  Biuwer-parasiie* 

Only  a  single  representative  of  this  family  is  known ; 
this  is  Piaiypsylia  castoris  (Plat-y-psyl'la  cas'to-ris),  which 
lives  parasitically  on  the  beaver.  This  beetle  is  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  body  is  ovate,  elongate,  and 
much  flattened ;  the  wing-covers  are  short,  about  as  long  as 
tiie  prothorax,  and  leave  five  abdominal  segments  exposed ; 
the  eyes  and  wings  are  wanting. 

Specimens  of  this  remarkable  insect  are  most  easily 
obtained  by  beating  over  a  sheet  of  paper  the  dried  skins  of 
beavers,  which  can  be  found  at  fur^tores. 

The  family  Leptinid.e  (Lep-tin'i-dio  is  represented  by 
only  two  species  in  North  America.  One  of  these  is  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  region  ;  the  other,  Leptinus  iestaceus  (Lep. 
ti'nus  tes  ta'ce-us)  lives  with  various  small  rodents  and  insec- 
tivora,  either  on  their  bodies  or  in  the  material  of  their  nests. 
It  can  be  distinguished  by  the  characters  given  in  the  table 
of  families. 

Family  Sh.phid/E  (Sirphi-die). 

The  Carrion-deciles. 

The  carrion-beetles  are  mostly  of  medium  or  large  size, 
many  species  attaining  the  length  of  one  and  one  half  inches, 
while  the  smaller  species  of  the  more  typical  genera  are 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length ;  some  members  of  the  family, 
however,  are  minute.   The  segments  near  the  tip  of  the  an« 
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tcnnae  are  usually  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  compact  club, 
which  is  neither  comb-like  nor  composed  of  thin  movable 
plates;  sometimes  the  antennae  are  nearly  filiform. 

These  insects  usually  feed  upon  decaying  animal  matter ; 
some,  however,  feed  upon  fungi,  and  a  few  species  have 
been  known  to  be  predaceous  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
destroying  living  snails  and  insects — even  members  of  their 
own  species. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  specimens  of  these  insects  by  placing 
pieces  of  meat  or  small  dead  animals  in  the  fields  and  exam- 
ining them  daily.  There  are  several  other  families  of 
beetles  the  members  of  which  can  be  attracted  in  this  way. 

The  larvae  also  live  upon  decaying  flesh  and  are  found  in 
the  same  situations  as  the  adults. 

We  have  in  this  country  more  than  one  hundred  species 
of  this  family.  Our  larger  and  more  familiar  species  repre- 
sent two  genera,  Nccrophorus  (Nec-roph'o-rus)  and  Silplia 
(Sil'pha). 

The  ViWxy\\\^-h^Q\\^s^  NccropJiorus. — To  this  genus  belong 
the  largest  members  of  the  family.    The  body  is  very  stout, 

almost  cylindrical  (Fig.  638).  Our  com- 
mon species  have  a  reddish  spot  on 
each  end  of  each  wing-cover ;  these 
spots  are  often  so  large  that  they  ap- 
pear as  two  transverse  bands.  In  some 
species  the  prothorax  and  the  head  are 
also  marked  with  red. 

These  insects  are  called  burying- 
beetles  because  they  bury  carrion. 
When  a  pair  of  these  beetles  discover  a 
dead  bird,  mouse,  or  other  small  ani- 
mal, they  dig  beneath  it,  removing  the 
earth  so  as  to  allow  the  carrion  to  settle 
into  the  ground.  This  they  will  continue  until  the  object 
is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Then  they  cover  it 
with  earth,  and  finally  the  female  digs  down  to  it  and  lays 
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iicr  eggs  upon  it.  Tlic  larva,'  that  hatch  from  these  eggs 
feed  upon  the  food  thus  provided  for  them.  There  are 
many  accounts  of  exhibitions  of  remarkable  strength  and 
sagacity  by  burying-beetles.  A  pair  of  these  insects  have 
been  known  to  roll  a  large  dead  rat  several  feet  in  order  to 
get  it  upon  a  suitable  spot  for  burying. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Siiplm  are  very  much  flat- 
tened (Fig.  659).  The  prothorax  is  round  in 
outline,  with  very  thtn  edges  which  overlap  the 
wing-covers  somewhat.  The  body  is  not  nearly 
as  stout  as  that  of  a  burying-beetle,  being  fitted 
for  creeping  under  dead  animals  instead  of  for 
performing  deeds  requiring  great  strength.  Fic.  639. 

In  some  of  the  minute  niembers  of  the  family  the  body 
is  nearly  hemispherical. 

The  family  SCYDMiCNlDiE  (Scyd-maen'i-dae)  includes 
very  small  insects  found  under  bark  or  stones,  in  ants*  nests, 
or  near  water*  They  are  small,  shining,  usually  ovate,  but 
sometimes  slender  insects,  of  a  brown  color,  and  more  or 
less  clothed  with  erect  hairs.  Other  characters  are  given  in 
the  preceding  table  of  families.  Nearly  fifty  North  American 
species  arc  known. 

The  family  PsELAPHlDiC  (Pse-laph'i-dx)  includes  certain 
very  small  beetles,  the  larger  ones  not  exceeding  one  eighth 
inch  in  length.  They  resemble  rove-beetles  in  the  shortness 
of  the  wing-covers  and  in  having  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
abdominal  segments  entirely  horny;  but  they  differ  from 
them  in  that  the  abdomen  is  not  flexible,  and  in  having 
fewer  abdominal  segments,  there  being  only  five  or  six  on 
tlie  ventral  side.  The  species  are  of  a  chcstiiut-biowii  color 
and  usually  sh'ghtly  pubescent.  The  el\tra  and  abdomen 
arc  convex  and  usuaHy  wider  than  the  head  and  prothorax. 
Tliese  beetles  are  found  under  stones  and  hark,  or  in  ants- 
nests,  or  flying  in  the  t\vili«^lit.  Nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  are  known  from  North  America. 
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Family  StaI'HYLINID^e  (Staph-y-lin'i-dae). 

The  Rove-btetles, 

The  rove-beetles  are  very  common  about  decaying  ani- 
mal matter,  and  are  often  found  upon  the  ground,  under 
stones  or  other  objects.  They  are  mostly  vcrj'  small  insects ; 
a  few  species,  however,  are  of  larger  size,  measuring  n  lialf 
inch  or  more  in  length.  Their  appearance  i.s  very  Lhciiai.- 
teristic,  the  body  beiiii;  long  and  slender,  diui  the  wing- 
covers  very  sliort  (Fig.  640).  The  wings,  however, 
are  fully  devcloj)ed,  often  exceeding  the  abdomen 
in  length  ;  when  not  in  use  tlie  wings  are  folded 
beneath  the  short  wing-covers.  The  abdominal 
segments  are  freely  movable,  and  are  seven  or  eight 
in  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  one  of  these  insects 
fold  its  wings;  frequently  tlie)'  find  it  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  tip  of  the  abdt)nien  or  of  one  of  the  legs 
in  order  to  get  the  wings  folded  beneath  the  wing-covers. 

The  rove-beetles  can  run  quite  swiftly ;  and  they  have 
the  curious  habit,  when  disturbed,  of  raising  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  in  a  threatening  manner,  as  if  they  could  sting. 
As  some  of  the  larger  species  resemble  wasps  .somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  body,  these  threatening  motions  are  often 
as  effective  as  if  the  creature  really  had  a  sting. 

As  these  insects  feed  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  they  should  be  classed  as  beneficial.  The  larva?  re- 
semble the  adults  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  are  found  in 
similar  situations. 

About  one  thousand  North  American  species  of  rove- 
beetles  have  been  described.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  small  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  Among 
the  lai^e  species  that  are  common  are  the  following : — 

CreophihiS  %nllosus  (Cre>oph'i-lus  vil-lo'sus). — This  species 
varies  from  one-hatf  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
of  a  shining  black  color,  spotted  with  patches  of  fine  gray 
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hairs.  There  is  a  conspicuous  band  of  these  across  the 
middle  of  the  wing-covers,  and  another  on  the  second  and 
third  abdominal  segments;  this  abdominal  band  is  best 
marked  on  the  lower  side  of  the  body.- 

Staphylinus  ntaculosus  (Staph-y-Ii'nus  mac-u-Io'sus)  b  a 
larger  species,  which  often  measures  fully  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  densely  punctured,  and  of  a  dull-brown  color,  with  the 
scuttlluin  biack,  and  a  row  of  obscure,  square,  blackish  spots 
along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 

Stdphy/iinis  vulpinus  (S.  vul-pi'nus)  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding somewhat,  but  it  has  a  pair  of  bright-yellow  spots  at 
the  base  of  each  abdominal  segment. 

Lcistotroplius  cingulatus  (Leis-tot  ro-phus  cin-gu-ia  tus)  is 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding.  It  is  brown, 
speckled  with  brownish-black  spots,  and  the  tip  of  its 
abdomen  is  clothed  with  golden  hairs. 

The  family  TRiCHOPTERYGlDjK  (Tri-chop-te-ryg'i-dae),  or 
////  FeeUker-fwing  Beetles^  includes  the  smallest  beetles  that 
are  known ;  most  of  our  species  are  less  than  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not 
half  that  size.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  typical 
forms  is  the  shape  of  the  wings,  wlucli  arc  loiu;,  nanow,  and 
fringed  with  long  hairs,  being  feather-like  in  appearance ; 
but  in  some  species  the  wings  are  wanting.  Some  species 
live  in  rotten  wood,  muck,  manure,  and  other  decaying 
organic  matter;  a  few  have  been  found  in  ants*  nests. 

The  family  HYDRf>sCAPHID/K  (I  lyd-ro-scaph'i-da)  is  rep- 
resented in  America  by  a  single,  minute,  aquatic  species 
from  California.   See  table  of  families  for  its  characteristics. 

The  family  SPHiERllDiB  (Sphae-ri'i-dae)  is  also  repre- 
sented on  this  continent  by  a  single  Californian  species.  It 
lives  in  mud  or  under  stones  near  water.    Its  distinguishing 

features  are  given  in  the  table  of  families. 

The  family  SCAriiiDiiD/*:  (Scaph-i-di'i-dic)  includes  less 
than  twenty  known  North  American  species.    They  are 
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siimll,  oval,  very  shitiiDg  insects,  found  in  fungi  and  rotten 
wood.  The  elytra  are  broadly  truncate  bchindi  not  covering 
the  entire  abdomen. 

The  family  FHALACKIOi£  (Pha-lacVi-dae)  includes  a  small 
number  of  very  small,  convex,  shining  black  beetles,  which 
are  sometimes  two-spotted  or  tipped  with  red.  They  arc 
found  on  flowers  and  sometimes  under  bark. 

The  family  CORYLOPHiDiE  (Cor-y.loph'i^ae)  includes 
minute  beetles  found  under  damp  bark  and  tn  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  The  body  is  oval  or  rounded,  and  in 
many  species  is  clothed  with  a  grayish  pubescence.  The 
wings  are  wide,  and  fringed  with  long  hairs.  About  twenty- 
five  North  American  species  are  known. 

Family  Cocci nellid.*:  (Coc-ci-nerii-dae). 

The  Lady-bugs* 

These  Insects  are  well  known  to  nearly  every  child  under 
the  popular  name  given  above.  They  are  more  or  less 
nearly  hemispherical,  generally  red  or  yellow,  with  black 
spots,  or  black,  with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots. 

The  larvae  occur  running  about  on  foliage ;  they  are 
often  spotted  with  bright  colors  and  clothed  with 
j^i^  warts  or  with  spines  (Fig.  641).   When  ready  to 
change  to  a  pupa  the  larva  fastens  itself  by  its  tail 
W     to  any  convenient  object,  and  the  skin  splits  open 
P-G.  641.  back.    Sometimes  the  pupa  state  is  passed 

witliia  this  split  skin,  and  sometimes  the  skin  is  forced 
back  and  remains  in  a  little  wad  about  ilic  tail  (Fig. 
642). 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  lady-bu<:fs  are  pre-  Ki 
daceous,  both  in  the  larval  and  adult  states.  They  feed 
upon  small  insects  and  upon  the  eggs  of  larger  species. 
The  larva;  of  certain  species  are  known  as  "niggers"  by 
hop  growers,  and  are  greatly  prized  b\'  them  ;  for  they  are 
very  destructive  to  the  hop-louse.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
lady-bugs  are  well  known  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all  insects 
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to  the  fruit-growers.  Nothing  more  wonderful  has  been 
accomplished  in  economic  entomology  than  the  subduing  in 
California  of  the  cottony-cushion  scale  by  the  introduction 
from  Australia  of  a  lady-bug,  Vedalia  (Ve-da'li-a),  which 
feeds  upon  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Vedalia  on  the  Pacific  coast 
are  the  twice-stabbed  lady-bugs.  Several  species  that  occur 
on  both  sides  of  the  coiUuicnt  are  included  under  this  popu- 
lar name.  They  are  black,  with  a  bright-yellow  or  reddish 
spot  on  each  wing-cover.  They  are  especially  prized  in 
California  as  they  feed  on  the  pernicious  scale,  the,  black 
scale,  and  other  destructive  species, 

A  very  common  lady-bug  in  the  East  \s  Adalia  bipunctata 
(A-da'ii-a  bi-punc-ta'ta).  This  species  is  figured  on  Plate  I, 
Figure  3.  It  is  reddish  yellow  above,  with  the  middle  of  the 
prothorax  black,  and  with  a  black  spot  on  each  wing-cover. 
It  frequently  passes  the  winter  in  our  dwellings,  and  is  found 
on  the  walls  and  windows  in  early  spring.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  carpet-beetle  and, 
unfortunately,  destroyed. 

The  Nine-spotted   Lady-bug,  Coccinella  n&vemnofata 
(Coc-ci-neria  no-vem-no-ta'ta)  has  yellowish  wing- 
covers,  with  four  black  spots  on  each,  in  addition 

to  a  common   spot   just    back  of  tlie  scutellum  „ 

*        ^  Fio.  643. 

(Fig.  643). 

The  Herbivorous  Lad)-bug,  Epilachua  borcalis  (Ep-i- 
lach'na  bor-e-a'lis),  presents  a  remarkable  exception  in  habits 
to  what  is  the  rule  in  this  family.  The  larva  of  tliis  species 
is  herbivorous,  feeding  on  tlie  leaves  of  squash,  pumpkin,  and 
allied  plants.  It  is  yellow  and  is  clothed  with  forked  spines 
(Fig.  644).  A  pupa  is  shown  in  the  figure  near  the  upper 
right-hand  comer.  The  adult  is  yellowish,  with  large  black 
spots. 

The  family  EndomychiD/E  (£n-do-mych'i-dae)  includes 
a  small  number  of  species  which  are  found  chiefly  in  fungi. 
The  body  is  usually  more  elongate  than  in  the  preceding 
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family ;  the  anteniKe  are  about  lialf  as  long  as  the  body ; 
the  protliorax  is  nearly  square,  and  usually  has  a  wide,  thin 
margin,  which  is  slightly  turned  upwards  at  the  sides. 


Fir..  644. 


Family  EK(3TYLn)/E  (Er-o-tyri-dae). 
The  Erotylids  {Er-ot'y-iUs). 

The  members  of  this  family  are  usually  of  moderate  or 
small  size;  but  some  species  are  quite  large,  measuring  three 
fourths  inch  or  more  in  length.  Some  of  our  more  common 
species  are  conspicuously  marked  with  shining  black  and  red. 

To  the  genus  Mcgalodachne  (Meg-a-lo-dach'ne)  belong 
two  common,  large  species,  which  are  black, 
with  two  dull-red  bands  extending  across  the 
wing-covers.  M.  hcros  (M.he'ros)  (Fig.  645)  is 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  M. 
fasciata  (M.  fas-ci-a'ta)  is  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

The  genus  Langitria  (Lan-gu'ri-a)  includes 
long,  narrow  species,  which  resemble  click-beetles  in  form. 
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Fijjurc  646  represents  L.  mozardi  (L.  mo-zar'di)  greatly 
enlarged.    This  is  a  reddish  species  with  dark-blue  wing* 


Fig.  646. 


covers ;  the  larva  bores  in  the  stalks  of  clover. 

The  family  COLYDllDiE  (Col-y-di'i-dae)  is  composed  of 
small  insects  which  are  usually  of  an  elongate  or  cylindrical 
form,  and  are  found  under  bark,  in  fungi,  and  in  earth.. 
Some  of  the  species  are  known  to  be  carnivorous,  feeding 
on  the  larvae  of  wood-boring  beetles.  The  tarsi  are  four- 
jointed  ;  the  tibifE  are  not  fitted  for  digi;in[j^,  and  the  first 
four  abdominal  segments  are  grown  together  on  the  ventral 
side.    More  th.m  fifty  Nortli  American  species  are  known. 

Tlie  family  RHYSSoniD.i':  ( Rhys-sod  i-diui  includes  only 
four  species,  two  from  each  side  of  the  continent.  Tiiey 
are  elongate,  somewhat  flattened  be  etles,  with  the  head  and 
protliorax  deeply  furrowed  with  longitudinal  grooves.  They 
are  found  under  bark. 

Family  CucujiDifi  (Cu-cu'ji-dx). 

The  Cucujids  (Cu'cu-fids). 

The  insects  of  this  family  arc  very  flat  and  usually  of 
an  elongate  form;  most  of  the  species  are  brown,  but  some 
are  of  a  bright  red  color.  As  a  rule  they  are  found  under 
bark  and  are  believed  to  be  carnivorous  both  in  the  larval 
and  adult  states ;  but  some  feed  in  grain. 
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The  most  conspicuous  of  our  common  species  is  lu,ujus 
ciavipes  (Cu'cu-jus   clav'i-pes)  (Fig.  647).    This  insect  is 
V     y    about  one  half  inch  in  length  and  of  a  bright  red 
^  jjf  _  color,  with  the  c\  es  and  antennas  black  and  the 
^^■kT  tibisE  and  tarsi  dark. 

^^■^  The  most  important  member  of  this  family  is 
Corn  Silvanus,  Silvanus  surinamrnsis  (Sil-va'- 
nus  sur-i-na-men'sis),  which  is  one  of  the  small  beetles  that 
infest  stored  grain.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished 
from  other  small  beetles  with  similar  habits  by  its  flattened 
form  and  the  saw-like  edges  of  the  prothorax.  Besides 
grain  it  often  infests  dried  fruits  and  other  stores.  It  meas- 
ures from  one  tenth  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  family  CRYPTOPHAGiDiE  (Cryp-to-phag'i-dx)  in- 
cludes insects  of  small  size,  usually  less  than  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  variable  form,  but  never  very  flat. 
The  thorax  is  nearly  or  quite  as  wide  as  the  wing-covers 
and  the  first  ventral  abdominal  segment  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  others.  They  are  generally  of  a  liglit  yellowi&h. 
brown  color,  and  live  on  fungi  and  decomposing  vegetable 
matter. 

The  famil)-  MvcETOPHAGIDi*:  (My-cet-o-phag'i-dae)  is 
composed  of  small,  oval,  rarely  elongate,  moderately  convex 
beetles.  Tliey  are  densely  punctured  and  hairy,  and  are 
usually  prettily  marked  insects.  They  live  on  lungi  and 
under  bark. 

Family  Dermestid.^:  (Der-mes'ti-dae). 
The  Detmestids  (Der^mes'tidsy 

There  are  several  families  of  small  beetles  that  feed  on 
decaying  matter,  or  on  skins,  furs,  and  dried  animal  sub- 
stances.   The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Dermestidas 
as  several  species  belonj^nig  to  this  family  destroy  house- 
hold stores  or  goods. 

The  Dermestids  can  be  distinguisiied  from  most  of  the 
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Other  beetles  with  similar  habits  by  the  fact  that  the  wing- 
covers  completely  cover  the  abdomen.  They  are  chiefly 
small  beetles,  although  one  of  the  common  species  measures 
one  third  inch  in  length.  They  are  usually  oval,  plump 
beetles,  with  pale  gray  or  brown  markings,  which  are  formed 
by  minute  scales,  which  can  be  rubbed  off.  These  beetles 
have  the  habit  of  pretending  that  they  are  dead  when  they 
are  disturbed  ;  they  will  roll  over  on  their  backs  with  their 
legs  meekly  folded  and  lie  still  for  a  long  period. 

The  larvae  do  much  more  damage  than  the  adults.  I'hey 
arc  active,  and  are  clothed  with  long  hairs.  These  hairs  are 
covered  throughout  their  entire  length  with  microscopic 
barbs. 

The   Larder  Beetle,  Dcrmestes  lardarius  (Der-mes'tes 
lar-da'ri«us). — ^This  pest  of  the  larder  is  the  most  common  of 
the  larger  members  of  this  family.    It  is  three  tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  black  except  the  basal  half  of  its  wing-covers, 
which  are  pale  buff  or  brownish  yellow.  This  lighter  portion 
is  usually  crossed  by  a  band  of  black  spots,  three  on  each 
wing-cover  (Fig.  648).   The  larva  feeds  on  dead  animal 
matter,  as  meat,  skins,  feathers  and  cheese.   It  is  \^ 
often  a  serious  pest  where  bacon  or  ham  are  stored.  Wk 
When  full  grown  it  is  about  half  an  Inch  in  length,  ^ 
dark  brown  above,  whitish  below,  and  rather  thickly  Fig.  648. 
covered  with  long,  brown  hairs.    It  is  said  that  this  insect 
can  be  aitracled  by  baits  of  old  cheese,  from  which  they 
may  be  gathered  and  destroyed. 

The  Carpet  Beetle,  Anthrcnus  scrap Jiularm  (An-thre'nus 
scroph-u-la'ri-ae). — During  recent  years  this  insect  has  be- 
come the  worst  of  household  pests,  feeding  in  its  larval  state 
on  carpets,  woollens,  furs,  and  feathers.  The  larva  is  well- 
known  to  many  housekeepers  as  the  Buffalo-moth.  It  is  a 
sitort,  fat  grub,  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  when 
full  grown,  and  densely  clothed  with  dark  brown  hairs.  It 
lives  in  the  cracks  of  floors,  near  the  edges  of  rooms,  and  be- 
neath furniture,  where  it  eats  holes  in  the  carpet.   It  also 
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enters  wardrobes  and  destroys  clothing.  The  adult  is  a 
pretty  little  beetle  which  may  be  found  in  infested  houses^ 
in  the  spring,  on  the  ceilings  and  windows.  It  is  about  one 
seventh  of  an  inch  in  length  and  clothed  with  black,  white, 
and  brick-red  scales  (Plate  I,  Fig.  i).  There  is  a  whitish 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  prothorax,  and  three  irregular, 
wliitisli  spots  on  the  outer  margin  of  each  \viiig-co\  cr  ;  aloii<; 
the  suture  where  the  two  wiiif^-covers  meet  there  is  a  band 
of  brick-reil  scales,  winch  is  wiJciicJ  in  several  places.  It  is 
worth  wliile  to  learn  to  know  this  beetle  ;  for  a  Lady-bug 
(Plate  I,  Fii;.  3),  which  often  winters  in  our  houses,  is  fre- 
quently  mistaken  for  it.  The  Carpet  Beetle  in  its  adult 
state  feeds  on  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Sometimes  it  abounds 
on  the  blossoms  of  currant,  cherry,  and  other  fruits.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  this  pest  is  to  use  rugs  in- 
stead of  carpets,  and  to  trap  the  larvre  by  placing  woollen 
cloths  on  the  floors  of  closets.  By  shaking  such  cloths 
over  a  paper  once  a  week  the  larvae  can  be  captured. 

The  change  from  carpets  to  rugs  is  a  very  desirable  one; 
for  carpets  that  are  tacked  to  the  floor  and  taken  up  only 
once  or  twice  a  year  are  unwholesome.  The  change  need 
not  be  a  very  expensive  one.  As  carpets  wear  out  they 
may  be  replaced  with  rugs;  and  good  carpets  can  be  made 
over  into  rugs.  If  the  floors  are  not  polished  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  it  was  planned  to  cover  them  with  carpets, 
they  can  be  made  presentable  by  filling  the  cracks  with 
putty  and  painting  the  boards  where  they  are  to  be  exposed. 

The  museum  pests»  Anihrenus  varins  (An-thre'nus  va'- 
ri-us)  and  Antftrenus  museorum  (A.  mu-se-o'rum). — ^There 
are  two  minute  species  of  this  family  that  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  those  having  collections  of  insects. 

The  adult  beetles  measure  less  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  are  very  convex.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on 
specimens  in  our  collections ;  and  the  larvx  feed  upon  the 
specimens,  often  destroying  them.  In  order  to  preserve  a 
collection  of  insects  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept 
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in  tight  cases,  so  that  these  pests  cannot  gain  access  to  them. 
Specimens  should  not  be  left  exposed  except  when  in  use. 
And  the  entire  collection  should  be  carefully  examined  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  injury  is  done  by  the  larvx, 
which  are  small,  plump,  hairy  grubs.  Their  presence  is  in- 
dicated by  a  fine  dust  that  falls  on  to  the  bottom  of 
the  case  from  the  infested  specimens.  These  larvae 
can  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bon bisulpliidc  into  tlic  case,  and  keepin<^  it  ti;^htly 
closed  for  a  diy  or  two.  Benzine  poured  on  a  bit  of  cotton 
in  the  box  will  cause  ihe  pests  to  leave  the  specimens,  when 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  box  and  destroyed.  But  we 
have  found  carbon  bisulphide  the  better  agent  for  the  de- 
struction of  tlicsc  pests. 

The  Raspberry  Yx\\A-\\<iX\Xi,  By  turns  iDiuoliyr  iWyAw'xxxs 
u-ni-co'lor). — The  fruit  of  the  red  raspberry  is  often  infested 
by  a  small  white  worm,  wiiich  clings  to  the  inside  of  the 
berry  after  it  is  picked.  This  is  the  larva  of  an  oval,  pale, 
dull  yellow  beetle,  which  is  densely  clothed  w  ith 
short,  fine,  c^ray  hairs.  The  beetle  is  represented 
enlarged  in  Figure  649;  it  measures  about  three 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  insect  is  also 
injurious  in  the  adult  state,  as  it  feeds  on  the  bios- 
soms  of  the  raspberry. 

The  family  HiSTERlDiE  (His-ter'i-dae)  includes  certain 
easily  recognized  beetles  which  are  found  about  carrion  and 
other  decomposing  substances.   They  are  mostly  small, 
short,  rounded,  or  somewhat  square*shaped  beetles,  of  a 
shining  black  color,  with  the-wing  covers  marked  by  lines 
V     ,     of  fine  punctures  and  truncate  behind,  leaving  two 
]Ml     segments  of  the  abdomen  exposed  (Fig.  650).  In 
some  species  the  wing-covers  are  marked  with  red. 

Picsso.  The  family  NiTiDULlD^  (Nit-i-du'li-dse)  com- 
prises small,  somewhat  flattened  beetles.  With  many  spe- 
cies the  prothorax  has  wide,  thin  mar<^ins,  and  the  wing- 
covers  arc  more  or  less  truncate,  so  as  to  leave  the  tip  of  the 
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abdomen  exposed;  but  sometimes  the  elytra  are  entire. 

The  tarsi  are  usually  five-jointed,  with  the  fourth  segment 

very  small;  they  are  more  or  less  dilated;  the  posterior 

coxx  are  flat,  not  sulcate ;  the  anterior  cox«  are  transverse ; 

and  the  abdomen  has  five  free,  ventral  segments. 

One  of  the  most  common  representatives  of 

ti  /W\  this  family  is  Ips  fasciatus  (Ips  fas-ctVtus).  (Fig. 
'  65      ft  IS  A  shining  black  species,  with  two  coti* 

Fiu.«5i>      spicuous,  interrupted,  reddish  bands  across  the 

wing-covers. 

The  family  TkocjositiD/E  (Trog-o-sil'i-da;)  includes  ob- 
long, somewhat  flattened  beetles,  of  a  black  or  reddish-black 
color.  Most  of  them  live  under  bark;  but  some  are  found 
in  granaries.  They  differ  from  members  of  the  preceding 
family  in  having  slender  tarsi,  with  the  first  segment  very 
short. 

The  family  Monotomid^  (Mon-o-tom'i-dse)  is  composed 
of  a  few  small,  depressed  beetles,  found  mostly  under  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  wing-covers  are  truncate  behind,  leaving 
the  last  abdominal  segment  exposed. 

The  family  Lathridiid^  (Lath.ri^i'i.dae)  includes  Very 
small  beetles,  which  live  under  bark  and  stones  and  are 
sometimes  caught  flying  in  twilight.  They  are  oblong;  the 
wing-covers  are  usually  wider  than  the  prothorax  and 
entirely  cover  the  abdomen. 

The  family  DerodONTID.K  (Der-o-don'ti-da?)  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species  found  in  the  Kast  and  two  found 
in  Oregon  and  northward.  The  eastern  species  is  a  small 
brown  beetle  with  a  tubercle  on  each  side  inside  the  eye. 

The  family  Hvi<lvHll>.'E  (Byr'rlii-da*)  or  the  pill-beetles  are 
short,  very  convex  beetles  of  small  or  moderate  size;  some, 
hnwcvcT,  .ire  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  clothed 
with  hairs  or  minute  scales.  The  legs  can  be  folded  up  very 
compactly,  the  tibia  usually  having  a  furrow  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  tarsus.    These  beetles  are  found  upon  walks  and 
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at  the  roots  of  trees  and  grass ;  a  few  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees. 

The  family  Georyssid.h  (Ge-o-rys'si-da:)  includes  only 
two  American  species.  "  They  arc  small,  rounded,  convex* 
roughly  sculptured,  black  insects,  found  at  the  margin  of 
streams,  on  wet  sand ;  they  cover  themselves  witli  a  mass  of 
mud,  so  that  no  part  of  the  insect  is  visible."  (LeConte  and 
Horn.) 

The  family  Parnida  (Par'ni-dae)  includes  small  water 
beetles,  in  which  the  legs  are  not  fitted  for  swimming.  The 
tarsi  are  five-jointed  ;  the  first  four  segments  of  the  tarsi  are 
short  and  equal ;  the  fifth  is  longer  than  the  others  con- 
joined ;  the  tarsal  claws  are  unu.sually  large.  The  body  is 
clothed  with  fine,  silken  hairs,  which  retain  a  film  o{  air  when 
the  insect  is  beneath  the  water.  These  beetles  are  found 
adhering  to  stones  or  plants  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  larva  of  Pseplunus  lecoitei  (Pse-phe'nus  le-con'te-i)  is 
common  in  the  East,  clinging  to  the  lower  surface  of  stones 
in  rapid  streams;  and  we  have  found  it  in  muck  near  a 
spring.  It  is  very  fiat  and  circular  in  outline 
(Fig.  652),  and  measures  about  five  sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  rarely  recognized 
as  an  insect  by  the  young  collector.  Other 
larvs  of  this  family  have  similar  habits,  and 
resemble  this  species  in  form  except  that  the 
mai^in  of  the  body  is  notched  between  the 
segments. 

Flo.  65a. 

The  family  HeTEROCERID^  (Het-e-ro- 
cer'i-dae)  includes  only  the  genus  Hetcroccrus  (I let-e-roc'e- 
rus).  These  beetles  "are  oblong  or  subelongate,  oval, 
densely  clothed  with  short  silky  pubescence,  very  finely 
punctate,  and  of  a  brown  color,  with  the  elytra  usually  vari- 
egated with  undulated  bands  or  spots  of  a  yellow  color. 
They  live  in  galleries  which  they  excavate  in  sand  or  mud 
at  the  margin  of  bodies  of  water,  and,  when  disturbed,  run 
from  their  galleries  and  take  flight.'*  (LeConte  and  Horn.) 
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The  family  DASCYLLIDiE  (Das-cyrii-ds)  includes  certain 
beetles  that  live  on  plants,  usually  near  the  water.  The  leg$ 
are  short  with  slender  tibiae ;  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed ;  the 
posterior  cox«  are  transverse,  and  dilated  into  a  plate  partly 
covering  the  femora ;  the  anterior  coxae  are  transverse ;  and 
the  abdomen  has  five  free,  ventral  segments,  the  fifth 
rounded  at  tip.  About  fifty  species  occur  in  North  America. 
The  larvae,  of  several  species  at  least,  live  in  rotten  wood. 

The  family  RHlPICERIDiE(Rhip-i-cer'i<dae)  is  represented 
in  this  country  by  a  very  small  number  of  species,  which  are 
most  commonly  found  on  cedars.    The  antennae  are  serrate 

in  the  females,  frequently  fl.ibclhite  in  the  males.  The  an- 
tciior  and  middle  coxdi  are  conical  and  prominent,  the 
former  with  lari^c  trochantins ;  the  posterior  coxae  are 
transverse,  and  dilated  intu  a  small  plate  partly  covering  the 
femora. 

Family  Elaterid^  (El-a-ter'i-dae). 

The  Ciick-beetles  or  Elaters  (Efa-ters), 

There  is  hardly  a  country  child  thai  has  not  been  enter- 
tci  Lamed  by  the  acrobatic  performances  of  the  long,  tidy- 
C-j»r-j>  apjicaring  beetles  called  snapping-bugs,  click-beetles, 
j|r    or  skip-jacks  (Fig.  653).    Touch  one  of  them  and  it 
at  once  curls  up  its  legs,  and  drops  as  if  shot  ;  it 
iWi     usually  lands  t)n  its  back,  and  lies  there  for  a  time  as 
Fig.  653.  if  dead.    Suddenly  there  is  a  click,  and  the  insect 
pops  up  into  the  air  several  inches.    If  it  comes  down  on  its 
back,  it  tries  again  and  again  until  it  succeeds  in  striking  on 
its  feet,  and  then  it  runs 'off. 

We  remember  well  carrying  these  creatures  into  the  old 
district  schoolhouse,  where  all  lessons  had  to  be  learned 
from  books,  and  where  Nature  was  never  given  a  chance  to 
teach  us  anything.  Here,  with  one  eye  on  the  teacher  and 
one  on  this  interesting  jumper  laid  on  our  book  behind  the 
desk,  we  found  a  most  fascinating  occupation  for  the  tedi> 
ous  moments.    But  the  end  was  always  the  same:  the 
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beetle  jumped  so  high  that  it  betrayed  us  and  was  liber- 
ated, and  we  were  disgraced. 

Our  common  species  of  click-beetles  are  mostly  small  or 
of  medium  size,  ranging  from  one  tenth  to  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  A  few  species  are  larger,  some  reaching 
the  length  of  nearly  two  inches.  The  majority  of  the 
species  are  of  a  uniform  brownish  color; 
some  are  black  or  grayish,  and  some  are 
conspicuously  spulted  (P'ig.  654).  The  body  W" 
is  elongated,  somewhat  flattened,  and  tapers 
more  or  less  towards  each  end  ;  the  anteiiiue 
are  moderately  elongated,  and  more  or  less  654.  -  vT  dick, 
serrate  ;  the  first  and  second  abdominal  seg-  £^il^,^'^^wrS 
ments  are  not  grown  together  on  the  ventral  "'"wed. 
side;  and  the  hind  coxre  are  each  furnished  with  a  groove 
for  the  reception  of  the  femur. 

The  larva;  of  click-beetles  are  long,  narrow,  worm-like 
creatures,  very  even  in  width,  with  a  very  hard  covering, 
and  are  brownish  or  yellowish  white  in  color  (Figs.  655  and 


Pic.  655.  Fig.  656. 

656).  They  are  commonly  known  as  wirc-worras,  a  name 
suggested  by  the  form  and  hardness  of  the  body. 

Some  wire-worms  live  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in 
rotten  wood;  but  many  of  them  live  in  the  ground,  and 
feed  on  seeds  and  the  roots  of  grass  and  grain.  In  fact 
there  is  hardly  a  cultivated  plant  that  they  do  not  infest; 
and,  working  as  they  do  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  destroy  them.  Not  only  do  they 
infest  a  great  variety  of  plants,  but  they  are  very  apt  to 
attack  them  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  their  growth, 
before  they  have  attained  sufficient  size  and  strength  to 
withstand  the  attack;  and  often  seed  is  destroyed  before 
it  has  germinated.  Thus  fields  of  corn  or  other  grain  arc 
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ruined  at  the  outset.  The  appearance  of  these  insects 
when  in  the  ground,  as  seen  through  the  glass  side  of  one 

ofourroot- 
cages,  is 

^fl  shown  in 

■        JmF^^^^^^^  There 

is   a  vast 

^^Sf^        number  of  species  of  click- 
F  ^S^r  beetles;  more  than  five  liun- 


Pic.  6slt.— Larva  of  Cry^«ky^mua  mUre- 
vialm-t :  a,  civpeus;  6,  mandible;  r, 
maxilla  ;  d,  gula;  e,  caudal  KinneoL 


Fig.  659.— Larva  of  nratttrimt  tirg  t^ 

CK-e   infentcd  by   wirc-.sorms  mu\  dick-      Jr"'*:'-.  caudal  s*cmeni. 
bccllrs  (from  .«  sfxrcimen    id  the  Cornell 

Insectary)  The  sp..ttc«l  bcttle  rtpresenied  dred  haVC  bcCIl  described 
uvAf  the  b.ise  <»1  ilic  |il.»nl  is  1^'  nstf*  ius 

ri^gnns .  ih.it  near  the  top  u(  the  plant  is  from  North  Auicrica  aloMC. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  closcly-allied  species,  as  there  is  but  little  variation 
in  shape  and  color.    The  larvre  also  show  comparatively 
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little  variation  in  form ;  but  in  this  stage  the  shape  of  the 
parts  of  the  head  and  the  last  segment  of  the  body  often 
furnish  reliable  specific  characters  (Figs.  658  and  659). 

In  those  species  that  we  have  bred  it  requires  several 
years  for  the  larva  to  complete  its  growth.  In  these  species 
the  full-grown  larva  changes  to  a  pupa  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  in  a  little  cell  in  the  ground ;  the  pupa  soon 
afterwards  changes  to  an  adult ;  but  the  adult  remains  in 
the  cell  formed  by  the  larva  till  the  following  spring. 

Although  we  tried  an  extensive  series  of  experiments, 
extending  over  several  years,  we  were  unable  to  find  any 
satisfactory  way  of  destroying  the  larvae  infesting  field 
crops.  But  we  found  that  if  the  cells  containinj^  pupiu  or 
recently-transformed  adults  were  broken  tlic  insects  per- 
shcd.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  much  can  be  done 
tow  ards  keeping  these  insects  in  check  by  fall-plouf^hing ; 
for  in  this  wa\  many  of  the  ceils  containing  pupae  or  young 
adults  would  be  broken. 

The  Eyed  Rlater,  Alaus  oculaius  (A'laus  oc-u-la'tus). — 
Although  most  of  our  click-beetles  are  of  moderate  size,  we 
have  a  few  species  that  are  large.    The  most  common  of 
these  is  the  Eyed  Elater  (El'a-ter).  This 
is  the  great  pepper-and-salt-colored  fellow 
that  has  two  large,  black,  velvety,  eye- 
like spots  on  the  prothorax  (Fig.  660). 
These  are  not  its  eyes,  however.  The  true 
eyes  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head  near  the  base  of  the.  antenna.  This 
insect  varies  greatly  in  size,  some  individ- 
uals being  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  ' 
others.    The  larger  larv.e  arc  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  nearly  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  witle  across  tiie  midth'e 
of  the  body.    They  live  upon  deca\  Ing  F"'*^ 
wood,  and  are  often  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  apple-trees. 

There  is  an  Elater  quite  similar  to  the  preceding  that 
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differs  in  having  the  eye-like  spots  less  distinctly  marked, 
and  is  not  as  common.    This  is  Aiaus  myops  (A.  my'ops). 

Tlie  family  TllKusciD/H  (Thros  ci-drc;  includes  a  few 
snwdl  species  which  resemble  ilie  il,lulcI^  .md  l-jiiprc-tius  in 
having  the  prosternuin  prolonged  behind  into  a  process, 
which  is  received  in  the  mesosternum.  They  differ  from 
the  Elaters  in  having  the  prothorax  firmly  joined  to  the 
mesotiiorax,  and  the  front  coxal  cavities  closed  behind  by 
the  mesosternum  instead  of  by  the  prosternum ;  and  from 
the  Buprestids  in  having  the  ventral  abdominal  segments 
all  free.    The  adult  beetles  are  found  on  flowers. 

Family  BuprestiD/E  (Bu-pres'ti^x). 

The  Metallic  Wood-b(^ers  or  Buprestids  {Iru-pres  tids). 

The  Buprestids  resemble  the  click-beetles  somewhat  in 
form,  being  rather  long  and  narrow ;  but  they  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  metallic  coloring.  Their  bodies  are 
hard  and  inflexible,  and  usually  appear  as  if  made  of 
bronze ;  but  some  species  exhibit  the  brightest  of  metallic 
colors.  The  antennae  are  serrate;  the  first  and  second 
abdominal  segments  are  grown  together  on  the  ventral 
side ;  and  these  beetles  do  not  have  the  power  of  springing 
when  placed  on  the  back. 

The  adults  are  found  upon  flowers  and  upon  the  bark  of 
trees,  basking  in  the  hot  sunshine.  Some  of  them  fly  very 
rapidly,  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise ;  and  some  drop  to  the 
ground  when  disturbed,  and  feign  death. 

Most  of  the  larvae  are  borers,  feeding  beneath  bark  or 
within  solid  wood.  In  such  species  the  body  is  of  a  very 
characteristic  form»  which  is  commonly  designated  as  "  flat* 
headed."  The  flattened  portion,  however,  is  composed 
largely  of  the  segments  immediately  following  the  head. 
The  first  thoracic  segment  is  very  wide  and  flat ;  the  next 
two  or  three  segments  are  also  flattened,  but  are  successively 
smaller;  while  the  rest  of  the  body  Is  quite  narrow  and 
cylindrical.    These  "flat-headed**  larvae  are  legless,  and 
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liave  been  compared  to  tadpoles  on  account  of  their  form. 
Their  burrows  are  flattened,  corresponding  with  the  shape 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  body.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
species  the  larvs  are  cylindrical,  and  are  furnished  with  three 
pairs  of  legs.  These  are  leaf*miners ;  and  in  the  adult  state 
the  body  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  more  typical  spedes. 

The  Virginian  Buprestid,  Ckakophera  virginica  (Chal- 
coph'o-ra  vir-gin'i-ca). — This  is  the  largest  of  our  common 
Buprestids  (Fig.  661).  It  is  copper-colored, 
often  ahiiost  black,  and  has  its  u])pcr  surface 
roughened  by  irregular,  lengthwise  furrows. 
This  beetle  appears  late  in  spring  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  pine-trees.  The  larvae  bore  in  the  wood 
of  pine,  and  are  often  very  injurious. 

The  Dtcerca  divaricata  (Di-cer'ca  di-var-i- 
ca'ta)  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  copper-colored  or  brassy  above,  with  the  wing-covers 
-y.^^/  marked  with  square,  elevated,  black  spots.  The 
\^^/    wing-covers  taper  very  much  'behind,  and  are 
J^^L     separated  at  the  tips  (Fig.  662).  The  larva  bores 
>^H^\   in  peach,  cherry,  beech,  and  maple. 

The  Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer,  Chrysohoth- 
W       ris  /<r«f^<fftf  (Chrys-o-both'ris  fem-o  ra'ta). — This 
Fic.  <6s.        one  of  the  most  injurious  of  all  Buprestids.  Tlie 
adult  (  Fig.  663)  is  abuul  iialf  an  inch  long,  and  is  a  very  dark 
Careen  above,  with  bronze  reflections,  especialh-  in  V"-^'/ 
the  furrows  of  the  wing-covers.    It  aj)peais  during 
June  and  July,  and  lays  its  e  ggs  upon  the  trunk  and  Jf^Kk 
limbs  of  apple,  peach,  oak,  and  other  trees.    The    i^f  \ 
larv?e  at  first  bore  into  the  bark  and  sap-wood,  and  ^'^^-^i- 
later  into  the  solid  wood.   The  transformations  are  com- 
pleted in  one  year. 

To  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  the  trees  are  rubbed 
with  soap  during  June  or  July,  or  cakes  of  soap  are  placed  in 
the  forks  of  the  trees,  so  that  the  rains  will  dissolve  the  soap 
and  wash  it  down  over  the  trunks.    This  is  supposed  to 
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prevent  the  beetles  from  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  trees. 
After  a  tree  is  once  infested,  the  larvae  should  be  cut  out 
with  a  gou<;c  or  a  knife.  Nursery  stock  that  is  infested  should 
be  promptly  burned. 

The  Red-necked  Agrilus,  Agrilus  ruficollis  (Ag'ri-lus  rui- 
i-col'lis).    This  beetle  (Fig.  664)13  about  three  tentiis 
of  an  inch  long.    Its  body  is  narrow  and  nearly  cyl- 
indrical.   The  head  is  of  a  dark*bronze  color»  the 
protborax  of  a  beautiful  coppery  bronze,  and  the 
wing  covers  black.    The  larva  bores  in  the  stems  of 
Pig.  6(4.  raspberry  and  blackberry,  causing  a  large  swelling, 
known  as  the  Raspberry  Gouty-gali.   These  gaUs  should  be 
collected  and  burned  in  early  spring. 

Family  LAMPYRlDiC  (Lam-pyr'i  dx). 

The  fircfiy  family  or  Lampyrids  {^Latn-py  rids). 

During  some  warm,  moist  evening  early  in  our  Northern 
June  we  are  startled  to  see  here  and  there  a  tiny  meteor  shoot 
out  of  the  darkness  near  at  hand,  and  we  suddenly  realize  that 
summer  is  close  upon  us,  heralded  by  her  mysterious  mes- 
sengers, the  fireflies.  A  week  or  two  later  these  little  torch> 
bearers  appear  in  full  force,  and  the  gloom  that  overhangs 
marshes  and  wet  meadows,  the  dusk  that  shrouds  the  bankj^ 
of  streams  and  ponds,  the  darkness  that  haunts  the  borders 
of  forests,  are  illumined  with  myriads  of  flashes  as  these 
silent,  winged  hosts  mdve  hither  and  thither  under  the  cover 
of  the  night. 

The  fireflies  are  soft-bodied  beetles  of  medium  or  small 
size,  with  slender,  usually  eleven-jointed,  saw-like  an-  nV/^ 
tenna-.    The  prothorax  is  expanded  into  a  thin  pro-  jj^k.. 
jectiivj^   mari^in,  which   in  most  cases  completely  /I^H^ 
covers  the  head  (  Fig.  665).     The  wing  covers  are 
rather  soft,  and  never  strongly  embrace  the  sides  of  ^•©•^^s* 
the  abdomen,  as  with  must  other  beetles. 

Most  members  of  this  family  are  nocturnal  insects,  and 
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are  sluggish  by  day.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  few  spedes  are 
very  active  in  the  brightest  sunshine. 

The  most  common  of  these  day-fliers  are  the  soldier- 
beetles,  Cluiuliognatlms  (Chaul-i-og'na-thus).  These  are  very 
abundant  in  late  summer  and  autumn  on  various  flowers,  but 
especially  on  those  of  the  goldenrod.  There  are  t\\  o  very 
common  species:  the  Pennsylvania  Soldier-beetle,  Cliaultog' 
natkus pennsylvanicus  (C.  penn-syl-van'i-cus),  which  is  yellow, 
with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  prothorax  and  one 
near  the  tip  of  each  wing-cover  (Fig.  666) ;  and  tlie  Margined 
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Soldier-beetle;  C  marginatus  (C.  mar-gi-na'tus).  This  species 
(Fig.  667)  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  thighs  being  orange.  The  beetles 
of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  having  an  extensible, 
fleshy  filament  attached  to  each  maxilla.  These  filaments 
are  probably  used  in  collecting  pollen  and  nectar  from 
flowers. 

Another  common  diurnal  Lam py rid  is  Calopteron  reticu- 
i5»/«w (Ca-lop'te-ron  re-tic-u-la'tum)  (Fig.  668).  This  species 
represents  a  group  in  which  the  wing-covers  are  covered  with 
a  network  of  fine  elevated  lines.  These  insects  are  found  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  where  they  seek  and  feed  upon  other 
insects. 

The  true  Fireflies  are  nocturnal,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  light-giving  apparatus,  which  is  situated  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  exact  position  of  these  origans  differs 
in  different  genera.  Figure  665  represents  a  common  species. 
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The  family  Malachiid.*:  (Mal-a-chi'i-da.-j  is  composed 
chiefly  of  small  or  very  small  beetles,  found  on  flowers,  and 
on  the  ground  near  water.    They  vary  greatly  in  form  ;  but 
bear  a  general  resemblance  in  structure  to  the  preceding 
f.miily,  from  which  they  can  be  distinguished  by  tlie  jKesencc 
of  only  six  ventral  abdominal  segments.    Some  members  of 
the  family  arc  furni>,hetl  with  soft,  orange-colored  vesicles 
which  the)'  protrude  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  be  scent  organs  for  defence.  ""^^ 
One  of  our  most  common  representatives  is  Collops 
quadrimaculatus  (Col'lops  quad-ri-mac-u-la'tus),  which  ^""^^ 
is  yellowish  orange,  with  the  top  of  the  head  and  four  spots 
on  the  wing'Covers  bluish  black  (Fig.  670). 


Family  CLERlDiE  (Cler^i-dae.) 
The  Checker  id  Beetles, 


The  family  Cleridae  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
species  which  are  found  on  flowers  and  on  the  trunks  of 
trees*  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  marked  with  strongly 
contrasting  colors;  this  has  suggested  the  common  name 
checkered  beetles  for  them.  Frequently  they  are  more  or 
less  ant'like  in  form,  the  prothorax  being  in  these  cases 
narrower  than  the  wing-coverSf  and  slightly  narrower  than 
the  head.  The  abdomen  has  either  five  or  six  ventral  seg- 
ments ;  the  anterior  coxx  are  conical,  prominent,  and  con- 
tiguous, or  very  slightly  separate ;  the  hind  coxx  are  trans- 
verse,  not  prominent,  and  covered  by  the  femora  in  repose ; 
the  legs  are  slender ;  and  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed. 

In  the  larval  state  these  insects  are  usually  carnivorous, 
living  under  bark  and  in  the  burrows  of  wood-boring  insects, 
upon  which  they  prey ;  some  are  found  in  the  nests  of  bees ; 
and  still  others  feed  on  dead  animal  matter. 

Figure  67 1  represents  one  of  our  more  common  species, 
Truhodes  nuttalli  (Tri-cho'des  nut-tarii). 
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The  family  Ptinid.e  (Ptin'i-d;i»)  or  the  Death-watch 
Family  is  composed  of  small  insects,  which  rarely 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  many 
of  them  are  not  lialf  tliat  length.  They  are  usually 
of  a  cinnamon-brow  II  color,  but  not  always  so.  The 
most  distinctive  structural  feature  is  the  position  of  ^'-671. 
the  trociianters,  which  are  situated  between  the  femora  and 
coxa;,  instead  of  at  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  femur  in  each 
case.  These  insects  usually  live  upon  dead  vegetable  matter, 
and  frequently  upon  that  which  has  bep^un  to  decay ;  but  some 
bore  into  solid  wood,  and  otlu*rs  attack  living  plants.  One 
of  the  latter  is  the  Apple-twig  Borer,  Amphictrus  bicaudatus 
(Am-phic'e-rus  bi-cau-da'tus),  which  often  injuriously  affects 
the  twigs  of  apple-trees;  the  adult  beetle  is  about  three 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  male  has  two  thorn-like  pro- 
jections from  the  ends  of  the  wing-covers.  The  Cigarette 
Beetle,  Lasioderma  serricorne  (l^as-i-o-der'ma  ser-ri-cor'ne)  is 
a  serious  pest  In  tobacco  manufactories,  infesting  the  dried 
tobacco-leaves  and  the  manufactured  products.  Sitodrepa 
panicea  (Si-tod're-pa  pa-nic'e-a)  is  a  cosmopolitan  species, 
which  feeds  on  many  kinds*  of  dead  organic  matter,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  r61e  of  a 
bookworm.  We  have  bred  it  in  large  numbers  from  the 
cover  of  a  very  old  book,  a  copy  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
printed  in  1536.  It  seems  that  old  books  are  much  more  * 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  bookworms  than  others. 

The  family  CUPESlD.t  (Cu-pes'i-da;)  includes  only  four 
American  species.  These  are  found  under  the  bark. of  de- 
caying trees,  and  sometimes  in  houses.  The  body  ir,  covered 
with  small  scales  ;  other  characteristics  are  given  in  the  table 
of  families. 

The  family  LvMKXYLID.Ii  (L>-m-ex-yri-daE)  is  also  a  very 
small  family.  It  is  represented  in  this  countr\  by  only  three 
species.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  includes 
the  .Ship-timber  beetle,  Lymtxyhn  uavali  (Ly-mex'y-lon  na^ 
va'le)  of  Europe. 
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Tiie  family  CllDifi  (Cil-ds)  includes  a  small  number  of 
very  small  beetles,  found  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  the, 
dry  and  woody  species  of  fungus.  The  body  is  cylindrical ; 
the  prothorax  is  prolonged  over  the  head ;  the  abdomen  has 
five  ventral  segments,  of  which  the  first  is  longer  than  the 
others ;  and  the  tojsi  are  all  four<-jointed. 

The  faniil)-  Sphindiuj-:  (Sphiu'di-chuj  is  represented  in 
North  America  by  only  three  small  species,  which  arc  found 
in  dry  fnncji,  which  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Although 
the  antennae  are  clubbed,  and  these  beetles  are  commonly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Clavicoriiia.  the  tarsi  are  like 
those  of  the  Heieromera,  the  fore  and  middle  tarsi  being 
five-jointed  and  the  hind  tarsi  four-jointed. 

Family  Lucanid^  (Lu-can'i>ds). 

The  Sfag-beetles. 

The  stag-beetles  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  large 
mandibles,  which  in  the  males  of  some  species  arc  branched 
like  the  antlers  of  a  stag.  But  tliey  are  more  surely  distin- 
guished  by  the  form  of  the  antenna;,  which  are  lamellate; 
but  the  plates  composing  the  club  are  not  capable  of  close 
apposition,  and  usually  are  not  flattened.  The  student  should 
carefully  distinguish  between  this  type  of  antenna  and  that 
of  the  ScarabjcidiE,  where  the  terminal  segments  are  greatly 
flattened  and  can  be  brought  close  together  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  club. 

The  adult  beetles  are  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
are  said,  by  Harris,  to  live  upon  sap,  for  procuring  which  the 
brushes  of  their  jaws  and  lips  seem  to  be  designed ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  some  species  at  least  feed  upon  decom- 
posing wood.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
trees,,  especially  near  the  roots.  The  larvae  that  hatch  from 
these  eggs  resemble  the  well-known  larvae  of  May-beetles  in 
form.  But,  unlike  the  white  grubs  which  feed  on  the  roots 
of  herbaceous  plants,  the  larv«e  of  stag-beetles  bore  into  the 
solid  wood  of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  and  reduce  it  to 
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a  substance  resembling  very  coarse  sawdust.  They  mature 
slowly  ;  it  is  said  that  the  larvae  of  some  of  the  larger  species 
require  six  years  to  complete  their  growth. 

The  family  is  a  small  one :  only  fourteen  North  Ameri- 
can species  are  at  present  known. 

The  Common  Stag-beetle,  Lucanus  davia  (Lu-ca'nus  da'- 
ma). — The  most  common  of  our  Stag-beetles  is  this  species 
(Fig.  672).  It  flies  by  night  with  a 
loud  buzzing  sound,  and  is  often  at- 
tracted to  lights  in  houses.  The  larva 
is  a  large  whitish  grub  resembling  the 
larvai  of  the  Lamellicorn  Beetles.  It 
is  found  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
old,  partially  decayed  trees,  especially 
apple,  cherry,  willow,  and  oak.  The 
specimen  figured  here  is  a  male;  in 
the  female  the  mandibles  are  shorter. 

The  Giant  Stag-beetle,  Lucanus 
elaphus,  (L.  el'a-phus),  is  a  large  species 
found  in  the  South.  It  measures  from 
one  and  one-half  inches  to  two  inches 
in  length,  not  including  the  mandibles,  w  Inch  in  the  case  of 
the  male  are  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
branched  like  the  antlers  of  a  stag. 

The  Antelope  Beetle,  Dorcus  paralUlus 
(Dor'cus  par-al-le'lus).  —  This  beetle  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  species  of  Lu- 
canus, and  differs  in  having  the  wing-covers 
marked  with  longitudinal  striiE 
and  the  teeth  on  the  outside 
of  the  fore  tibia;  much  smaller 
(Fig.  673.) 

Several  species  of  stag-bee- 
tles that  are  much  smaller 
than  Dorcus  are  found  in  this 
country. 


Fui.  673. 


Fig.  673. 
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The  Horned  Passalus,  Passalus  cornutus  (Pas'sa-lus  cor- 
nu'tus),  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  our  other  stag- 
beetles  (Fig.  674).  It  is  a  iargc  sliining,  black  beetle,  with 
a  short  horn,  bent  forwards,  on  the  top  of  the  head.  This 
beetle  and  its  larva  are  found  in  decaying  wood.  The  larva 
is  remarkable  for  possessing  only  four  well-developed  legs. 

Family  SCARAB^lDits  ^Scar-a-bse'i-dae). 

The  Scarahmds  {Scar'^'ba*ids)or  the  LameUicorn  (La^metH^ 

corn)  Beetles* 

This  is  a  very  large  family,  including  beetles  that  repre^ 
sent  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  size,  form,  and  habits. 
They  are  mostly  short,  stout-bodied  beetles,  of  which  the 
well-known  June-bugs  or  May-beetles  represent  the  most 
familiar  type.  The  most  useful  character  for  distinguishing 
these  insects  is  the  lamellate  form  of  the  club  of  the  antennae, 
the  segments  constituting  it  being  greatly  flattened,  and 
capable  of  being  brought  close  together.  It  is  this  character 
that  suggests  the  name  lamellicom  beetles. 

According  to  their  habits,  the  members  of  this  family  can 
be  separated  into  two  well-marked  groups — ^the  scavengers 
and  the  leaf-chafers. 

THE  LAMELLICORN  SCAVENGERS. 

The  lanicUicoin  scavengers  in  both  the  larval  and  adult 
states  feed  upon  decaying  animal  and  vei^jetable  matter. 
Nctirly  all  the  species  live  in  the  dung  of  animals,  chiefly  that 
of  lior^cs  and  cows.  But  the  members  of  one  genus,  Trox^ 
tecii  unon  dccax  ing  animal  matter,  and  a  few  species  feed 
upon  lungi.  The  following  arc  the  most  common  represen- 
tatives of  this  division  : 

I.  The  Tumble-hugs. — These  are  the  most  familiar  of  all 
dung-beetles,  for  their  peculiar  habits  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  the  earliest  times.  They  are  of  rounded  form, 
and  the  wing-covers  are  shortened  so  as  to  expose  the  tip 
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of  the  abdomen.  They  are  generally  black,  bui  some  are 
colored  with  rich  metallic  hues.    They  vary  greatly  m  size. 

The  name  tumble-bug  refers  to  the  habit  which  many 
S[)ecies  exhibit  of  forming  round  balls  of  dung,  which  they 
roil  long  distances.  They  work  in  pairs,  a  male  and  a  female 
working  together;  and  often  the  ball  is  several  times  as 
large  as  their  combined  size.  Tiiey  finally  bury  the  ball  in 
the  ground,  and  the  female  deposits  an  egg  in  one  side  of 
it ;  this  partially  decomposed  matter  serves  as  food  for  the 
larva  when  it  hatches.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  one 
of  the  instances,  rare  among  insects,  where  the  male  realizes 
that  he  has  some  responsibility  as  a  father,  and  assists  the 
female  in  providing  for  the  young. 

This  strange  habit  of  rolling  these  balls  has  occasioned 
much  speculation  as  to  its  object,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  many  superstitions,  especially  in  ancient  times.  The 
only  reasonable  theory  that  we  have  met  is  that  as  many 
predaceous  insects  frequent  the  masses  of  dung  from  which 
the  balls  are  obtained,  in  order  to  prey  upon  the  larvx  which 
live  there,  the  more  intelligent  tumble-bugs  remove  the  food 
for  their  larvae  to  a  safe  distance. 

The  most  noted  member  of  this  group  of  genera  is  the 
Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  Ateuchus  sacer  (A-teu'chus 
sa'cer).  This  insect  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  this 
ancient  people.  It  was  placed  by  them  in  the  tombs  with 
their  dead  ;  its  picture  was  painted  on  sarcopha-j;!,  and  its 
image  was  carved  in  stone  and  precious  gems,  1  iiese  sculp- 
tured beetles  can  be  found  in  almost  any  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

From  the  habits  and  structure  of  this  Scarabarid  the 
Egyptians  evolved  a  remarkable  symbolism.  The  ball, 
which  the  beetles  were  suj)poscd  to  roll  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  represented  the  earth  ;  the  beetle  itself  personified 
the  sun,  because  of  the  sharp  projections  on  its  head,  which 
extend  out  like  rays  of  light ;  while  the  thirty  segments  of 
its  six  tarsi  represented  the  days  of  the  month.  All  indi- 
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viduals  of  this  species  were  thought  to  be  males,  and  a  race 
of  males  symbolized  a  race  of  warriors.  This  latter  super- 
stition  was  carried  over  to  Rome,  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
wore  images  of  tiie  Sacred  Beetle  set  in  rings. 

Our  common  tumble-bugs  are  distributed  among  three 
genera  :  Cant  lion,  Copris,  and  PJia>ucus.  In  the  genus  Can- 
thon  (Can'thon)  tiie  middle  and  posterior  tibiae  are  slender, 
and  scarcely  enlarged  at  the  extremity.  Cant/ion  icez'is  (C. 
lae'vis)  is  our  most  common  species  (Fig.  675).  In  Copris 
?i  M  (Co  pris)  and  Fhauieus  (  V\\di-\\x'us)  the  middle 

jj^Kf^^    ^'^i^d  posterior  tibis  are  dilated  at  the  ex- 
f^^KMi  \  tremity.    In  P/ia/iaus  the  (ore  tarsi  are  want- 
I  ^^■pri  ]  ing,  and  the  others  are  not  furnished  with 
Y         f    claws ;  the  lipecies  are  brilliantly  colored. 
no,  6js.      Phanaus  carnifex  (P.  car'ni-f ex),  with  its  rough 
copper-colored  thorax  and  green  el3^ra,  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  beetles,  and  is  our  best-known  species.    It  is 
about  two  thirds  inch  in  length,  and  the  head  of  the  male  is 
furnished  with  a  prominent  horn.   In  Copris  all  the  tarsi  are 
present  and  furnished  with  claws.    Copris  Carolina  is  a  large 
well-known  species,  which  measures  more  than  one  inch  in 
length. 

II.  The  Aphodian  (A-pho'di-an)  Duug'beeties.—T\\tst 
are  small  insects,  our  common  species  measuring  from  one 
sixth  to  one  third  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  oblong, 

convex,  or  cylindrical  in.  form,  and,  except  in  one  small 
genus,  the  clypeus  is  expanded  so  as  to  cover  the  mouth- 
parts  entirely.    These  insects  are  very  abundant  in  pastures 

in  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  immense  numbers  of 
them  are  often  seen  flying  through  the  air  during  warm 
autumn  afternoons.  More  than  one  hundred  North  Amer- 
ican species  have  been  described  ;  of  these  seventy  belong 
to  the  genus  Apliodius  (A-pho'di-us).  One  of  the  more 
common  s{)ecies  is  Apliodius  fiinttariiis  (A.  fim-e-ta  ri-usj, 
which  is  about  one  tliird  inch  in  length,  and  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  red  wiiig-covcrs. 
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III.  Th(  Eartk-boritig  Dung-beetles. — These  beetles  are 
of  a  rounded  convex  form  (Fig.  676).  They  difier  from  all 
other  dung-beetles  in  having  the  antenns 
eleven-jointed,  and  in  the  labruin  and  man- 
dibles being  visible  from  above.  This  is  a 
small  group,  less  than  twenty  North  American 
species  having  been  described.  The  popular 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  typical  genus,  jha.^ 
{?«0lnv/^j  (Ge-o-tru'pes),  which  signifies  earth4x>ring.  Those 
species  the  habits  of  which  are  known  live  in  excrement. 
The  females  bore  holes  into  the  earth  either  beneath  the 
dung  or  near  it;  into  these  holes  they  convey  a  quantity  of 
the  dung:  this  is  to  serve  as  food  for  the  larvae,  an  egg  be- 
inj^  laid  in  each  hole.  This  is  an  approacli  to  the  peculiar 
habits  of  tlic  tuinblc-bugs. 

IV.  The  Skin-beetles. — The  members  of  this  j^roup  are 
obloiijx,  convex  species,  in  wliicli  tlie  surface  of  the  body 
and  wing-covers  is  usually  very  rough,  and  covered  with  a 

crust  of  dirt,  which  is  removed  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. They  are  small  or  of  medium  size; 
our  most  common  species  measure  from  one 
third  to  one  half  inch  in  length.  The  abdomen  is 
Pic  677.  covered  by  the  el3rtra ;  the  feet  are  hardly  fitted 
for  digging,  but  the  femora  of  the  front  legs  are  greatly  di- 
lated. Our  species  all  belong  to  the  genus  Trox  (Fig.  677). 
They  feed  upon  dried,  decomposing  animal  matter ;  many 
species  are  found  about  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  and  upon 
the  hoofs  and  hair  of  decaying  animals. 

THE  LAMELLICORN  LEAF-CHAFERS. 

The  leaf-chafers  arc  herbivorous  insects  wliich  in  tlic 
adult  state  usually  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  many 
of  tlic  species  devour  the  pollen  and  petals  of  flowers.  In 
the  larval  state  some  of  these  insects  are  found  in  rotten 
wood ;  others  live  in  the  ground,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  grass  and  other  plants.    These  larvie  are  thick, 
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fleshy  grubSi  with  wcll-devcloped   legs  (Fig.  678).  The 

caudal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  very 
large,  and  appear  black  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  dirt  in  the  intestine.  The 
body  is  strongly  curved,  so  tiiat  the  larvx 
can  crawl  only  with  great  difficulty;  when 
in  the  ground  tliey  usually  lie  on  their 
backs. 

The  following  groups  include  the  more  important  repre^ 
aentatives  of  this  division  : — 

I.  The  May-beetles  or  June-hugs, — During  the  warm 
evenings  of  May  and  June  we  throw  open  our  windows  so 
that  we  may  feel  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  night  air 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  new  summer.  Suddenly,  as  we 
sit  working  or  reading,  our  peace  is  disturbed  by  a  buzzing 
object  which  whirls  above  us.  Then  comes  a  sharp  thud 
and  silence.  A  little  later  the  scratching  of  six  pairs  of 
tiny  claws  tells  us  the  whereabouts  of  the  intruder.  But  so 
familiar  are  we  with  his  kind  that  we  need  not  look  to  know 
how  he  appears,  the  mahogany-brown  blunderer,  with 
yellowish  wings  sticking  out  untidily  from  under  his 
polished  wing-covers. 

Althougli  these  insects  arc  beetles,  and  attract  our  atten- 
tion each  \'car  in  May,  they  have  received  the  infelicitous 
title  of  June-bugs.  They  are  more  properly  termed  May- 
beetles. 

The  May-beetles  belong  to  the  genus  Lachnosttrna 
(Lach-no-ster'na),  of  which  we  have  more  ^  ^ 
tlian  sixty  species.  Tlie  adults  frequently  do 
much  injur)-  h)-  eating  the  foliage  of  trees. 
In  the  case  of  large  trees  this  injury  usually 
passes  unnoticed;  but  small  trees  are  often 
completely  defoliated  by  them.  When  trouble- 
some, they  can  be  easily  gathered  by  shaking 
them  from  trees  upon  sheets.  Figure  679 
represents  a  common  species. 


Fig.  679. 
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The  larvae  of  the  different  species  of  May-beetles  are 
commonly  classed  together  under  the  name  white  grubs,*' 
They  are  often  great  pests  in  meadows  and  in  cultivated 
fields.  We  have  known  large  strawberry  plantations  to  be 
destroyed  by  them,  and  have  seen  large  patches  of  ground 
in  pastures  from  which  the  dead  sod  could  be  rolled  as  one 
would  roll  a  carpet  from  a  floor,  the  roots  having  been  all 
destroyed  and  the  ground  just  beneath  the  surface  finely 
pulverized  by  these  larvae.  No  satir.factory  method  of 
fighting  tills  pest  has  bee.i  discov<:red  as  yet.  If  swine  be 
turned  into  fields  infested  by  white  grubs  the\'  will  root 
them  up  and  feed  upon  them.  We  have  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  the  beetles  by  the  use  of  trap-lanterns,  but 
many  beneficial  insects  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

II.  The  Rose-bugs. — Th«  common  rose-bug,  Macrodactylus 
jjsrAs;^iW5»j(Mac-ro-dac'ty'lus  sub-spi-no'sus),  is  a  well-known 
pest.    It  is  a  slender  beetle,  tapering  before  and  behind,  and 

I  |L  I  measuring  three  eighths  inch  in  length  (Fig.  680). 

It  is  thickly  clothed  with  fine,  yellow,  scale-like 
/CrN  hairs,  which  give  it  a  yellow  color;  the  legs  are 
/     \  long,  slender,  and  of  a  pale-red  color.   These  beetles 
Fic.  ««o.  appear  in  early  summer,  and  often  do  great  injury 
to  ro^es  and  other  {lowers,  and  to  the  foliage  of  various 
fruit-trees  and  shrubs.    This  is  a  \'er\  uilficult  pest  to  con- 
trol.   The  best  method  ncnv  known  is  to  use  Paris-green 
wlien  safe  to  do  so  :  in  other  cases  the  beetles  should  be 
collected  by  jarring  them  into  a  large  funnel  whicii  is  fitted 
into  a  can.    The  larvae  of  ruse-bugs  feed  on  tiie  roots  of 
plants. 

III.  T}i€  Skiuing  Leaf-chafers. — These  insects  resemble 
the  May-beetles  in  form,  but  can  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  position  of  the  hinder  pair  of  spiracles,  which 
are  visible  on  the  sides  below  the  edges  of  the  wing-covers; 
and  they  differ  from  the  other  leaf-chafers  in  which  the 
spiracles  are  in  this  position  in  that  the  tarsal  claws  are  of 
unequal  size,  one  claw  of  each  pair  being  larger  than  the  other. 
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These  beetles  are  usually  polished,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
brilliant  colors.  To  this  family  belong  the  most  beautiful 
beetles  known,  many  appearing  as  if  made  of  burnished 
gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal. 

The  Goldsmith-beetle,  Cotalpa  lanigera  (Co-tai'pa  la- 
nig'e-ra). — This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  species.  It 
measures  a  little  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  and  is  a  broad 
oval  in  shape.  It  is  of  a  lemon-yellow  color  above,  glittering 
like  burnished  gold  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  thorax ;  the 
under  side  of  the  body  is  copper-colored  and  thickly  covered 
with  whitish  wool. 

The  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Pelidnota  punctata  (Pel-id-no'u 
punc-ta'ta).-^This  beetle  is  reddish  brown 
above,  with  three  black  spots  on  each  wing- 
cover  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  prothorax 
(Fig.  68 1 ).  The  scutellum,  base  of  the  head, 
and  the  entire  body  beneath  are  of  a  deep 
bronzed-green  color.  The  adult  is  commonly 
found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  [;rapc.  The 
larva  feeds  upon  decaying  roots  and  stumps  of 
various  trees. 

The  Light-loving  Anomala,  ^];/6>w^//<i  liicicola  (A-nom'a-la 
hi-cic'o-la). — This  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  grape.  It 
resembles  the  preceding  species  in  form,  but  is  much  smaller, 
measuring  only  about  one  third  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  pale 
dull  yellow  color;  the  prothorax  is  black,  margined  with 
dull  yellow,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  the  ventral 
side  of  the  body  are  also  black;  sometimes  the  abdomen  is 
brown.  As  this  beetle  appears  early  in  the  summer,  it  can 
be  safely  destroyed  with  Paris-green,  for  the  subsequent 
rains  will  wash  the  poison  from  the  vines  before  the  fruit 
ripens. 

IV.  The  Rhinocerot-beetUs, — The  name  rhinoceros-beetles 
was  suggested  for  this  group  by  the  fact  that  in  many  species 
the  male  bears  a  horn  on  the  middle  of  the  head.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  horn  there  may  be  one  or  more  horns  on  the 
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thorax.  These  beetles  arc  of  medium  or  large  size ;  in 
fact,  the  largest  beetles  known  belong  to  this  group.  As 
with  the  flower-beetles,  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  of 
equal  size,  but  the  iore  coxae  are  transverse,  and  not  promi- 
nent. 

One  of  the  largest  of  our  rhinoceros-beetles  is  Dynastes 
tityrus  (Dy-nas'tes  tit'y-rus).  This  is  of  a  greenish-gray 
color,  with  scattered  black  spots  on  the  wing-covers,  or,  if 
only  recently  transformed,  of  a  uniform  dark  brown.  The 


male  (Fig.  682)  bears  a  prominent  horn  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  a  large  one  and  two  small  ones  on  his  prothorax. 
The  female  has  only  a  tubercle  on  the  head.  This  insect  is 
found  in  the  Southern  States;  the  larva  lives  in  rotten 
wood.  In  the  far  West  there  is  a  closely  allied  species, 
Dynastes  grantii  (D.  gran'ti-i),  in  which  the  large  horn  on 
the  thorax  is  twice  as  long  as  in  D,  tityrus.  In  the  West 
Indies  there  occurs  a  species,  Dynastes  heratlesijy^  her'cu-les), 
which  measures  six  inches  in  length. 

Several  other  genera  occur  in  this  country,  in  some  of 
which  the  males  have  prominent  horns ;  in  others  the  horns 
are  represented  by  tubercles,  or  are  wanting.  The  following 
species  represents  the  latter  type. 

The  Sugar-cane  Beetle,  Ligyrm  rugiceps  (Lig'y-rus 
ru'gi-cepsV — This  beetle  is  a  serious  pest  in  the  canc  fields 
of  Louisiana,  and  it  sometimes  injures  corn.  Fit^utc  683 
represents  the  adult,  and  its  metiiod  of  attacking  a 
plant. 


Pic  Ms. 
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V.  The  Flo icer-bci tits. — The  llou  cr-bcctles  arc  so  called 
because  nian\-  of  them  are  often  seen  feeding  upon  pollen 
and  flying  from  flower  to  flower.  These  beetles  arc  some- 
what tlattened,  or  nearly  level  on  the  back;  the  claws 


Fig.  683.— Tbc  Sttgar*caiie  BecUc 

of  the  tarsi  are  of  equal  size,  and  the  fore  coxae  are  coni- 
cal and  prominent.  Nearly  sixty  species  occur  in  this 
country. 
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The  Hermit  Flower-beetle,  Os)nodvrnia  er^mico/a  {OS'tno^ 
der'nia  er-e-mic'o-la). — This  is  one  of  the 
larger  ol  our  Flower-beetles  (Fig.  684).  It 
is  of  a  deep  mahogany-brown  color,  nearly 
smooth,  and  highly  polished.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  larva  lives  on  decaying 
wood  in  forest-trees. 

The  Rough  Flower-beetle,  Osmoderma 
scabra  (O.  sca'bra),  is  closely  allied  to  the 
preceding.    It  is  not  quite  as  large,  meas- 
uring about  one  inch  in  length.    It  is 
purplish  black,  and  the  wing-covers  are 
roughened  with  irre<:ju!ar,  coarsely-punc- 
tured strix'.     It  is  nocturnal,  concealing  P10.684. 
itself  during  the  day  in  the  crevices  .uul  hollows  of  trees. 
The  larva  lives  in  the  decaying  wood  of  apple  and  cherry, 
consuming  the  wooil  and  inducing  more  ra|)id  decay. 

Tile  liumble  I'lower-bcctle,  Euplioria  inda  (Ku-pho'ri-a 
in'da). — The  most  common  of  our  Flower-beetles,  at  least  in 
the  North,  is  a  yellowish-brown  one,  with  the 
\     1    wing-covers  sprinkled  all  over  with  small,  irregular 
black  spots  (Fig.  685).    It  is  one  of  the  first  in- 
^cts  to  appear  in  the  spring.   It  flies  near  the 
/^JI^mV  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  loud  humming 
V^/ri   sound,  like  that  of  a  bumble-bee,  for  which  it  is 
C      }  often  mistaken.   During  the  summer  months  it  is 
F»o.«$.         seen;  but  a  new  brood  appears  about  the 
middle  of  September.   The  adult  is  a  general  feeder  occur- 
ring upon  flowers,  eating  the  pollen  ;  upon  corn-stalks  and 
green  corn  in  the  milk,  sucking  the  juices  ;  and  upon  peaches, 
grapes,  and  apples.     Occasionally  the  ravages  are  very 
serious. 

The  genus  Euphoria  represents  well  the  form  of  the 
more  typical  Flower-beetles,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
margin  of  each  wing-cover  having  a  large  wavy  indentation 
near  its  base,  which  renders  the  side  pieces  of  the  meso- 
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thorax  visible  from  above.  This  indentation  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  these  insects  to  raise  or  expand  their  ^vin«^- 
covers  when  flying,  as  most  beetles  do,  as  they  are  able  to 
pass  tlie  wings  out  from  the  sides. 

The  Sad  Flower-beetle,  Euphoria  vulancholua  (  Ku-plio - 
ri-a  rnel".an-chori-ca). — This  is  a  much  smaller  species  than 
the  Bumble  Mower-beetle,  measuriii*,^  hardly  half  an  inch  in 
length.  It  is  almost  black,  with  irregular  transverse  white 
lines  on  the  \\  ing-covers.  We  have  received  several  reports 
of  its  producing  injuries  similar  to  those  of  E.  inda. 

The  Fig-eater,  Allorhina  nitida  (Al-lo-rhi'na  nit'i-^a)* — 
This  species  extends  over  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  is  very 
common  in  the  South.  It  is  a  green,  \  cl\  -t  v  iusect,  measur- 
ing from  two  thirds  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  length.  It  is 
somewhat  pointed  in  front,  and  usually  has  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  and  elytra  brownish  yellow.  These  beetles  often  fly 
in  great  numbers  at  night,  making  a  loud  buzzing  noise  similar 
to  that  of  the  May-beetles.  In  fact,  in  the  South  the  term 
June-bug  is  often* applied  to  this  insect.  The  larvae  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  Sometimes  they 
leave  the  ground  and  crawl  from  one  place  to  another. 
When  they  do  so  they,  strangely  enough,  crawl  upon  their 
backs,  making  no  use  of  their  short  legs.  On  one  occasion 
we  saw  them  crawling  over  the  pavements  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Washington  in  such  numbers  that  bushels  of 
them  were  swept  up  and  carted  away. 

The  family  Spondylid  K  (Spon-dyl'i-daj),  or  aberrant 
long-horned  beetles,  includes  only  four  North  American 
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species.  These  live  under  the  bark  of  pine-trees.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Cerainbycid«e,  but  differ  in  the  form 
of  the  tarsi  and  in  tlie  structure  of  the  antenna:.  The 
fourth  segment  of  the  tarsus,  although  much  reduced  in 
size,  is  distinctly  visible ;  the  first  three  segments  are  but 
slightly  dilated,  and  the  third  is  either  bilobed  or  not  (Fig. 
686).  The  segments  of  the  antennx  have  deep  impressions, 
in  which  are  situated  the  organs  of  special  sense  (Fig.  687). 
The  most  common  species  is  Parandra  hmnnta  (Pa-ran'dra 
brun'ne-a)  (Fig.  688);  this  insect  is  of  a  mahogany-brown 
color. 

Family  CERAMBYClDifi  (Cer-am-bycl-dx). 
The  Ijfng'-horned  Beetles  or  Cerambydds  (Ce-ram' by-cids). 

This  is  a  ver)'  large  family,  there  being  about  six  hun- 
dred described  species  in  North  America  alone.  As  a  rule 
the  beetles  are  of  medium  or  large  size,  and  graceful  in 
form  :  man)'  species  are  beautiful  in  color.  The 
body  is  oblong,  often  cylindrical.  The  antenna;  are 
long,  often  longer  than  the  whole  body  ;  but  except 
in  one  genus,  Prionus,  they  are  only  eleven-jointed, 
as  with  most  beetles.  The  legs  are  also  long,  and 
the  tarsi  are  apparently  four-jointed,  the  fourth 
segment  being  very  small  and  hidden;  the  third 
segment  of  the  tarsi  is  strongly  bilobed  (Fig.  689).  ^' 
They  are  strong  fliers  and  swift  runners ;  but  many  of 
them  have  the  habit  of  remaining  motionless  on  the  limbs 
of  trees  for  long  intervals,  and  when  in  this  apparent  trance 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  picked  up.  But,  when 
once  caught,  many  species  make  an  indignant  squeak- 
ing by  rubbing  the  prothorax  and  mesotiiorax  to- 
gether. 

The  iarv^  are  borers,  living  within  the  solid 
parts  of  trees  or  slirubs,  or  beneath  bark.    They  are 
white  or  \cilowisli  grubs.    Tlie  body  is  soft,  and 
Fic. 690.  |jjpgj.g  slightly  from  head  to  tail  (Fig.  690);  the 
jaws  are  powerful,  enabling  these  insects  to  bore  into  the 
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hardest  wood.    The  larval  state  usually  lasts  two  or  three 

years.  Tlic  pupa  state  is  passed  within  tlie  burrow  made 
by  the  larva  ;  frequcntl)-  a  ciiambcr  is  made  by  partitioning 
off  a  section  of  tlie  burrow  witli  a  plug  of  chips;  but  some- 
times the  larva  builds  a  ring  of  chips  around  itself  just 
beneath  the  bark  before  changing  to  a  pupa.  The  pupal 
state  is  comparatively  short,  lasting  only  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

This  family  comprises  three  subfamilies,  which  are  sep- 
arated by  Lc  Contc  and  Horn  as  follows : — 

A.  Sides  of  the  prothoiax  with  a  sharp  maigin.  p.  568. 

PRIONINA. 

A  A.  Prothorax  not  margined. 
B.  Front  tibiae  not  grooved ;  palpi  never  acute  at  tip.    p.  569. 

CeRAM BV(  IN.€. 

BB.  Front  iil)iu-  obi  quely  grooved  on  the  inner  side;  palpi  with 
the  last  segment  cylindrical  and  |X)inted.    p.  572  LamiiNvE. 

Subfamily  Prionin^  (Pri^ni'ns).  % 

Tiu  Prionids  ij^ri-o'nids). 

The  larger  of  the  Long-homed  Beetles  constitute  this 
subfamily.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  Cerambycids 
by  having  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  prolonged  outwards 

into  a  thin  margin,  which  is  more 
or  less  toothed.  The  wing-covers 
are  usually  leathery  in  appearance, 
and  of  a  brownish  or  black  color. 
The  following  arc  our  best-known 
species : — 

The  Broad-necked  I'rionus,  Pri- 
OHUS  laticoUis  (Pri-o'nus  lat-i-col'- 
lis). — This  is  the  largest  of  our 
common  species:  but  the  individ- 
uals vary  from  less  than  one  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  of  a 
pitchy-black  color,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  Figure  691. 
The  antennae  are  twelve-jointed  in  both  sexes.    The  larva 
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is  a  large  fleshy  grub,  and  infests  Liic  roots  of  grape,  apple, 
poplar,  am!  otlicr  trees. 

Tlie  Tile-iioriicd  Prion  us,  Pnoiius  imbricornis  (P.  iin- 
bri-cor'nis),  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  can 
be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  form  of  the  antennx. 
In  the  antennae  of  the  male  the  number  of  the  segments 
varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  while  in  the  female  the 
number  varies  from  sixteen  to  seventeen.  The  popular 
name  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  segments  of  the  antennx  of 
the  male  overlap  one  another  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof.  The 
larva  infests  the  roots  of  grape  and  pear,  and  also  feeds 
upon  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants. 

The  Straight-bodied  Prionid,  Orthos&fna  bruuueunt  (Or- 
tho-so'ma  brun'ne-um),  is  also  a  common  species.  The  body 
is  long,  narrow,  and  somewliat  tlattened  ;  it  measures  one 
inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  ami  is  of  a  light- 
brown  color.  The  prothorax  is  short,  and  is  armed  on  each 
side  with  three  sharp  spines.  The  sides  of  the  wing-covers 
are  very  nearly  parallel ;  this  suijj^^csts  the  common  name. 
The  adult  flies  by  night,  and  is  often  attracted  to  lights;  the 
larva  is  supposed  to  infest  pine. 

Subfamily  CeRAMI^Vc  IN.I-  (Ce-ram-b)  -ci'nx). 
The  Typical  Cerambycids  {Ce-ram  hy  cuis.) 

In  this  subfamily  the  prothorax  is  rounded  on  the  sides, 
the  the  tibix  of  the  fore  legs  are  not  grooved,  and  the  palpi 
are  never  acute  at  tip.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred 
American  species,  representing  more  than  one 
hundred  genera.  The  few  species  mentioned 
below  are  those  that  the  beginning  student  is 
most  likely  to  meet. 

The  Ribbed  Pine*borer,  Hneatum 
(Rha'gi-um  !in-e-a'tum). — This  is  a  gray  beetle 
mottled  with  blaek,  and  has  a  narrow  thorax, 
with  a  spine  on  each  side  (Fig.  692).    It  received  its  name 
because  of  the  three  ridges  extending  lengthwise  on  each 
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wing-cover.  Its  larva  bores  in  the  wood  of  pine-trees.  On 
one  occasion  the  writer  found  many  of  them  in  a  pine-tree 
eij^ht  inches  in  diameter,  which  they  had  bored  tlirou<;h  and 
tlirough.  Wlien  the  larva  is  full  grown  it  makes  a  hole 
nearly  through  the  thick  bark  of  the  tree,  so  that  it  may 
easily  push  its  way  out  after  its  transformations;  it  then 
retreats  a  short  distance,  and  makes  a  little  ring  of  chips 
around  itself,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  changes 
to  a  pupa  within  this  rude  cocoon.  The  adult  beetle  remains 
in  this  pupal  cell  through  the  winter. 

The  Cloaked  Knotty-horn,  Desmocerus  ^lUatus  (Des- 
moc'e-rus  pal-li-a'tus). — This -beautiful  insect  is  of  a  dark- 
blue  color,  with  greenish  reflections. 
The  basal  part  of  the  wing-covers  is 
orange-yellow,  giving  the  insect  the 
appearance  of  having  a  yellow  cape 
thrown  over  its  shoulders  (Fig.  693). 
The  segments  in  the  middle  of  the 
antennse  are  thickened  at  the  outer 
end»  so  that  they  look  like  a  series 
piu.693-  of  knots.    The  adult  is  found  quite 

common  in  June  and  July  on  elder,  in  the  pith  of  which  the 
larva  bores. 

The  Beautiful  Maple-borer, /%r^W///j  spcciosus  {VX^^-'x- 
no'tus  spc-ci-()'sus\ — This  is  a  very  handsome  insect,  marked 
with  black  and  yellow,  as  indicated  in  Fig- 
ure 694.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  midsummer 
on  the  trunks  of  sugar-maples,  in  the  wood 
of  which  the  larvre  bore.  If  an  infested 
tree  be  examined  in  the  spring  the  pres- 
ence of  these  borers  can  be  detected  by 
the  dust  that  falls  from  the  burrows.  The 
larvae  can  be  destroyed  at  this  time  by  the 
use  of  a  knife  and  a  stiff  wire. 

The  Locust-borer,  CylUne  robin<e  (Cyl- 
le'ne  ro-bin'i-ae). — To  the  enthusiastic  en-        tm.  tf^. 
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tomologist  the  goldenrod  is  a  rich  mine,  )iclding  to  tlie 
collector  more  treasures  than  any  other  flower.  It  gives 
up  its  gold-dust  pollen  to  every  insect-seeker ;  and  because 
of  this  generous  attitude  to  all-comers  it  is  truly  emblematic 
of  the  country  that  has  chosen  it  as  its  national  flower. 

Among  the  insects  that  revel  in  this  golden  mine  in  the 
autumn  is  a  black  beetle  with  numerous  transverse  or  wavy 
yellow  bands  (Fig.  69$).  This  beetle  is  also 
found  on  locust-trees,  where  it  lays  its  eggs.  ' 
The  larvx  bore  under  the  bark  and  into  the 
hard  wood  ;  they  attain  their  growth  in  a  little 
less  than  a  year.  The  locust-trees  have  been 
completely  destroyed  in  some  localities  by  the 
depredations  of  these  larvae. 

The  l*aiiitcd  Hickory-borer,  Cyllene  picins  _ 
(C.  pic'tus). — This  beetle  resembles  the  prcced- 
iiifr  so  closely  that  the  same  figure  will  represent  cither. 
Hut  the  Hickory-borer  not  only  infests  a  ch'fferent  kind  of 
tree,  but  appears  in  the  spring  instead  of  the  autumn.  In 
this  species  the  second  segment  of  the  hind  tarsus  is  densely 
pubescent  beneath,  while  it  is  glabrous  in  the  Locust-borer. 

The  Oak-pruner,  Elaphidim  viUosum  (El-a-phid'i-on  vil- 
lo'sum). — The  work  of  this  insect  is  much  more  likely  to 
attract  attention  than  the  insect  itself.  Frequently,  iii  the 
autumn,  the  ground  beneath  oak-trees,  and  sometimes 
beneath  apple-trees  also,  is  strewn  with  small  branches  that 
liave  been  neatly  severed  from  the  trees  as  if  with  a  saw. 
These  branches  are  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  have  been  cut  off  by  the  larva  of  a  beetle,  which  on  ac- 
count of  this  habit  is  called  the  Oak-pruner.  The  beetle  1  i\  s 
each  of  its  eggs  in  a  small  twii;.  The  Luva  eats  out  the  in- 
side of  tin's  twig,  and  works  down  into  a  larger  branch,  fol- 
lowing the  centre  of  it  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  When 
full  grown  the  larva  enlarges  the  burrow  suddenh'  so  as 
nearly  to  sever  the  branch  from  the  tree,  leaving  only  the 
ibark  and  a  few  fibres  of  wood.    It  then  retreats  up  its  bur- 
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row  a  short  distance,  and  builds  a  plug  of  chips  below  it. 
The  autumn  winds  break  the  branch  from  the  tree.  The 

larva  remains  in  its  burrow  through  the  winter,  and  under- 
goes its  transformations  in  the  spring.    No  one  has  cx- 

plmiiLcl  its  object  in  severing  tlie  branch.  1  lie  adult  is  a 
plain,  bro\vnish-L;ra\'  beetle.  Whenever  it  becomes  abun- 
dant its  increase  can  be  checked  by  gathering  the  fallen 
branches  in  the  autumn  and  burning  them  before  the  beetles 
have  escaped. 


Subfamily  LAMllNi4£  (Lam-i>i'nae> 
The  Lamiids  {Lam^uids), 

As  in  the  preceding  subfamily,  the  prothorax  is  rounded 
with  these  beetles ;  but  the  Lamiids  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  fore  tibiae  obliquely  grooved  on  the  inner  side, 
aiTd  the  last  segment  of  the  palpi  cylindrical  and  pointed. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  species: — 

The  Sawyer,  Mofiohatnmus  canfusor  (Mon-o-ham'mus 
con-fu'sor). — ^This  beautiful  brown  and  gray  beetle  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long»  with  antennas  as  long  as  the 
body  in  the  case  of  the  female  and  twice  as  long  in 
the  case  of  the  male  (Fig.  696).    The  larva  bores  in 

the  sound  wood  of 
pine  and  of  iir,  mak- 
ing a  hoIe»  when 
full  grown,  one  half 
inch  in  diameter. 
The  pupa  state  is 
passed  witliin  the 
burrow.  It  some- 
times occurs  in  sucli 
numbers  as  to  kill 
the  infested  trees. 
The  Round- 
F16. 696,  headed  Apple-tree 
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Y^XQX^  Saperda  Candida  (Sa-per'da  car/di-da). — Exccptin*:*  tlie 
Codlin-moth,  which  infests  the  fruit,  this  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  apple  that  we  have.  Its  common  name  is  used  to  dis. 
tinguish  it  from  the  Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer,  already 
described,  the  larva  of  this  species  being  nearly  c)  lindrical 
in  form  (  Fig.  690).  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bark  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  late  in  June  or  July.  The  larva  at  first 
bores  in  the  soft  sap>WOod,  making  a  disk-shaped  mine ;  after 
this  it  works  in  an  upward  direction  in  the  harder  wood,  and 
at  the  close  of  its  larval  existence  comes  to  the  surface 
several  inches  above  the  place  it  entered.  It  requires 
nearly  three  years  for  this  larva  to  attain  its  growth;  it 
changes  to  a  pupa,  near  the  upper  end  of  its  burrow,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  emerges  as  a  beetle  in  June.  The 
beetle  (Fig.  697)  is  of  a  pale-brown  color  above,  with  two 


Fjo.  697.  Fig.  698.  Pig.  639. 


broad,  white  stripes  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hotly. 
Although  the  larva  is  found  chiefly  in  apple,  it  infests  many 
other  trees. 

The  Two-spotted  Obcrca.  Ohcitn  bijuaculafa  (O-bci  c-a  bi- 
mac-u-la'ta\  is  sometimes  a  serious  j)est.  boring  in  the  canes 
of  blackberry  and  raspberry,  1  lu  iarva  resembles  that  of 
the  preceding  species.  The  adult  .(F'ig.  698)  is  about  one 
half  inch  in  length  and  of  a  deep.black  color,  except  the 
prothorax,  which  is  yellow.  There  are  usually  two  or  three 
black  spots  on  the  pronotum,  but  frequently  these  are 
wanting. 
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The  Red  IMiikweed-beetles,  Tetraopes  (Tet-ra-o'pes). — 
There  are  several  species  of  bright-red  beetles  that  arc  com- 
mon on  milkweeds  {Aschpias).  These  belonf]^  to  the  genus 
Tetraopes.  Our  most  common  species  (^Fig.  O  jg)  is  T.  tetra- 
opkthalmtis  (T.  tet-ra-oph-thal  nius;.  In  this  species  there 
arc  four  black  spots  on  each  win^-cover,  and  the  antcnnjc 
are  black,  and  not  ringed  w  ith  a  ligiiter  color.  The  larva 
bores  in  the  roots  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  milk- 
weeds. 

Family  CHRYSOMELiDiE  (Chrys-o-mei  udae). 

The  Leaf-bee  lies  or  Chry  some  lids  {Ckrys-o-vie'  lieis). 

The  Leaf-beetles  are  so  called  because  they  feed  upon 
'  the  leaves  of  plants  both  as  larva  and  adults.  They  are 
usually  short-bodied>  and  more  or  less  oval  in  outline ;  the 
antennx  are  usually  of  moderate  length ;  *and  the  front  is 
not  prolonged  into  a  beak.  The  legs  are  usually  short,  and 
are  furnished  with  tarsi  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the 
preceding  family  (see  Fig.  689,  p.  $67). 

Although  we  are  unable  to  cite  any  characteristic  that 
will  invariably  distinguish  these  beetles  from  the  preceding 
family^  the  student  will  rarely  have  any  difficulty  in  making 
the  distinction.  The  beetles  of  the  genus  Donacia^  described 
below,  are  the  only  common  ones  that  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
placed. In  otlier  cases  the  more  or  less  oval  form  of  the 
body,  the  comparatively  shorl  antcnruc.  and  the  leaf-feeding 
habits  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  Chrysomelids. 

The  Leaf-beetles  arc  nearly  all  comparatively  small, 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  being  one  of  our  larger  spe- 
cies. 

The  eggs  are  usually  elongated  and  yellowish,  and  are 
laid  upon  the  leaves  or  stems  of  the  plants  upon  which  the 
larva:  feed.  Many  of  the  larv;t  live  exposed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  ;  others  that  live  in  similar  situations  cover  them- 
selves with  their  excrement ;  some  are  leaf-miners ;  and  a 
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few,  as  the  Striped  Squash-beetle,  bore  in  the  roots  or  steins 
of  plants. 

'  This  is  a  large  family,  of  which  about  six  hundred 
North  American  species  are  known.  The  following  il- 
lustrations  will  serve  to  show  the  variations  in  form  and 
habits : 

1  iiL  Long-horned  Leaf-beetles.  Donacia  (^Do-iia  c:  a). — 
These  are  the  coinmoii  Leat-bcetles  tliat  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  Ceraiiibycids.  They  arc  of  elongated  form, 
witii  slender  antennaj  (Fig.  700).  They  measure  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  nie- 
taliic  color — either  greenish,  bronze,  or  purplish. 
The  lower  side  of  the  body  is  paler,  and  is  clothed 
with  very  fine  hair  which  serves  as  a  water-proof 
coat  when  the  insect  is  submerged.  The  larvae  F'c.  joo. 
feed  upon  the  roots  or  in  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants ;  and 
the  adults  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants.  We 
have  many  species,  but  they  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 

The  Three-lined  Lema,  Lema  trilineata  (Le'ma  tri-lin-e- 
a'ta). — ^This  insect  is  common,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
potato.  The  beetle  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  yellow, 
with  three  black  stripes  on  the  wing-covers.  Thr  eggs  are 
laic!  in  small  clusters  on  the  leaves.  The  larva!  feed  on  the 
leaves,  and  can  be  easily  reco<;ni/.ed  by  a  habit  they  have 
of  covering  their  backs  witli  their  own  excrement.  They 
transform  in  the  ground  in  eartlien  cells.  There  are  two 
broods  each  year ;  the  second  hibernates  in  the  ground  as 
pup.x. 

The  Asparagus-beetle,  Crioceris  asparagi  (Cri-oc'e-ris  as- 
par'a-gi). — This  is  a  small,  red,  yellow,  and  black  beetle,  that 
gnaws  holes  into  the  heads  of  young  asparagus,  and  lays  oval, 
black  eggs  upon  them.  The  larvae,  which  are  small,  brown, 
slug-like  grubs,  also  feed  upon  the  young  heads  in  the 
spring,  and  later  in  the  season  a  second  brood  feed  upon 
the  full-grown  plant.   Figure  701  represents  a  head  of  as. 
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Fig.  701 


paragus  bearing  tlie  ci^l^s  of  tliis  beetle,  also  a  beetle  and  a 
larva  enlarged.    The  beetle  measures  about  a  quarter  of  an 

inch  in  length.  Where  this  pest  occurs 
care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  all  wild 
asparagus.  This  will  force  the  beetles  to 

%k  'IS^  ^  «&     ^^"^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  shoots  that  are 

^vi  market.   The  larvae  hatching 

Ik  iiom  such  eggs  will  not  have  a  chance 

Jm  mature. 

The  Colorado  Potc:to-beetle,  Da- 
rypkora  decemlineata  (Do-ryph'o-ra  dec- 
em-lin-e-a'ta). — A  good  many  insect 
tramps  have  come  to  us  from  Europe 
and  from  Australia,  and  appropriated 
whatever  pleased  them  of  our  grow- 
ing crops  or  stored  grain.  But  two  of 
our  worst  insect  pests  have  swarmed 
out  on  us  in  hordes  from  their  strongholds  in  the 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  are  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust  and  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
(Fig.  /U-'i.  The  latter  insect  dwelt  near  the  base 
of  the  Rock\'  Mountains,  feeding  upon  the  sand- 
burr  {Solatium  rostratniii),  until  about  the  year 
1859.  At  this  time  it  began  to  be  a  pest  in  the  P'c- to*. 
potato-fields  of  the  settlers  in  that  region.  Having  acquired 
the  liabit  of  feeding  uj)on  the  cultivated  potato,  it  began  its 
eastward  march  across  the  continent,  spreading  from  potato 
patch  to  potato  patch.  At  first  the  migration  took  place  at 
about  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  year,  but  later  it  was  more 
rapid  ;  and  in  1874  the  insect  reached  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  Three  -  spotted    Doryphora,  Doryphora 
clivicollis  (D.  cliv-i-coriis). — This  resembles  the 
Fic.  703.  Colorado  potato-beetle  in  size  and  form.    It  is 
of  a  deep-blue  color,  except  the  wing-covers,  which  are 
orange,  with  three  dark-blue  spots  on  each  (Fig.  703). 
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There  Is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
these  spots ;  frequently  the  two  near  the  base  of  the  wing- 
covers  are  joined  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  band  extend- 
ing across  both  wing-overs.  The  larva  feeds  on  milkweed 
\Aseiepias).  . 

The  Diabroticas. — Several  very  important  pests  belong 
to  the  genus  Diabrotica  (Di*a*brot'i-ca).  In  the  East  they 
are  known  as  cucumber-beetles ;  but  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

where  liicy  arc  more  feared  on  account  of  their  injuries  to 
fruit  and  fruit-trees,  they  aie  commonly  called  the  Dia- 
broticas. They  arc  chiefly  greenish-yellow  beetles,  marked 
with  black  stripes  or  spots.  The  Striped  Diabrotica,  D. 
vittata  (D,  vit-ta'ta),  has  two  black  stripes  on  each  win^r. 
cover.  The  adult  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  cucumber,  squash, 
and  melon;  and  the  larva,  which  is  a  slender,  worm-like 
creature,  bores  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  same  plants. 
The  Twelve-spotted  Diabrotica,  D.  duodecimpunctata  (D. 
du-od'C-cim-punc-ta'ta),  and  Diabrotica  soror  (D.  so'ror), 
agree  in  having  six  black  spots  on  each  wing^^cover  (Plate  I, 
Fig.  2).  The  former  is  very  common  in  the  East;  the 
latter  occurs  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  the  most  destructive 
of  all  of  the  Diabroticas.  Diabrotica  iongicornis  (D.  lon.gi- 
cor'nis)  is  a  grass-green  species,  which  feeds  on  the  pollen 
and  silk  of  com  and  on  the  pollen  of  other  plants*  Its 
larva  is  known  as  the  corn  root-worm  ;  it  is  very  destructive 
to  corn  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  injuries  are  greatest 
where  curn  is  grown  on  the  same  lan<l  year  after  year; 
hence  a  rotation  of  crops  should  be  practised  where  this  pe>-t 
is  troublesome.  Tlie  other  species  of mentioned 
above  are  difficult  to  combat,  as  the  leaver  of  cucumber, 
melon,  and  squash  are  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  use  of 
arsenical  poisons.  The  most  practicable  way  of  protecting 
these  vines  is  to  cover  them  wliile  youn<(  with  frames  cov- 
ered with  netting.  Where  they  infest  fruit-trees  they  can 
be  fought  with  Paris-green ;  but  this  poison  must  be  used 
with  great  care  on  such  trees  as  prune  and  apricot.  Squashes 
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should  not  be  grown  in  orchards,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
California. 

The  FUa-beetles. — There  is  a  group  of  leaf-beetles,  of 
which  we  have  many  species,  in  which  the  hind  legs  are 
fitted  for  leaping,  the  thighs  being  very  large.  These  are 
commonly  called  the  flea-beetles. 

The  Striped  Ilea-beetle, /'////^/n/u  z;i//ii/<i(PhyI-lo.tre'U 
^  ^  vit-ta'ta),  is  exceedingly  common  on  cabbage, 
turnip,  radish,  mustard,  and  allied  plants.  It  is 
y|Vk>    a  small,  black,  shining  beetle,  with  a  broad,  wavy, 

jiBl  ^  pale,  dulUyellow  stripe  upon  each  wing-cover 
(Fig.  704);  it  measures  about  one  tenth  of  an 

F»c.  704.  Inch  in  length.  These  beetles  eat  numerous  little 
pits  in  the  thicker  leaves  that  they  infest,  and  minute 
perforations  in  the  thinner*leaved  plants.  The  larva  is  a 
slender,  white  worm,  about  one  third  inch  in  length ;  it  feeds 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested  by  the  adult.  The  adult 
beetles  can  be  destroyed  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  Cucumber  I'^Iea-bectlc,  Crepidodcra  ciicumrris  (  Cvcp-i- 
dotl'e-ra  cu-cum'e-ris  1,  is  a  common  pest  of  melon  and 
cucumber  vines;  it  also  attacks  tlie  leaves  of  potato,  rasp- 
berry, turnip,  cabbage,  and  other  plants.  This  is  a  minute 
black  species,  measuring  less  than  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  body  is  finely  punctured,  and  clothed  with  a 
wliitish  pubescence;  there  is  a  deep  transverse  furrow  across 
the  hinder  part  of  the  prothoiax:  the  antenna;  are  dull 
yellow,  and  the  legs  arc  of  the  same  hue,  except  the  posterior 
femora,  which  are  brown.  The  adult  beetles  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  species;  but 
the  larva  is  a  miner,  feeding  within  the  substance  of  the 
leaves  of  the  infested  plants. 

The  Stcel-l)lue  Flea-beetle,  Hdltica  chalybea  (Hal'ti^^ 
cha-lyb'e-a). — ^This  is  a  larger  species  than  the  two  preced- 
ing, measuring  from  one  sixth  to  one  fifth  inch  in  length, 
and  is  of  a  dark  steel-blue  color.  It  is  a  great  pest  in 
vineyards,  eating  into  the  buds  of  grape  in  early  spring, 
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and  later  gnawing  holes  into  the  leaves  (Figs.  705  and 

706).  In  May  and  June  the 
brown,  sluggish  larvae  may 
also  be  found  feeding  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  The  full^rown  larva 
is  chestnut -brown,  marked 
with  black  spots.  The  beetles 
can  be  destroyed  in  early 
spring  by  jarring  theni  from 
the  vines  onto  a  sheet  wet 
with  kerosene  ,  use  for  this 
purpose  a  piece  of  sheeting 
several  yards  long,  with  a 
stick  fastened  to  each  end  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  moved  from  vine  to 
vine. 

The  WedgC'Shaped  Leaf-^beetles. — 
These  insects  are  characterized  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  body,  which  is 
narrow  in  front  and  broad  behind.  In 


Fiu.  70s 


t  10  ;c(. 


most  of  the  species  the  body  is  much  roughened  by  deep  pits ; 
and  usually  the  pits  on  the  wing  covers  are  in  regular  rows. 
These  insects  and  the  tortoise-beetles  differ  from  other  leaf- 
beetles  in  having  the  fore  part  of  the  head  prominent,  so  that 
the  mouth  is  confined  to  the  under  surface.  Some  of  the  larvae 
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feed  externally  upon  leaves  and  bear  a  parasol  composed  of 
their  excrement ;  other  species  are  leaf-miners.  Odoutota 

rubra  (Od-on-to'ta  ru'bra)  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  this  group  (  Fig.  707).  It  varies 
in  length  from  one  eighth  to  one  fifth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  with  the 
elevated  portions  of  the  elytra  more  or  less 
spotted  with  black.  The  larva  mines  in  the 
leaves  of  apple,  forming  a  blotch-mine;  the 
transformations  arc  undergone  within  the  mine.  We  have 
also  found  this  species  mining  the  leaves  of  basswood  in 
great  numbers. 

The  Tortoise-beetles, — Among  the  more  beautiful  Coleop- 
tera  are  certain  bright,  golden,  green,  or  iridescent  beetles 
found  on  the  leaves  of  sweet*potato,  morning-glory,  nettle, 
and  other  plants.  In  these  beetles  the  body  is  flattened 
below  and  convex  above ;  the  head  is  nearly  or  quite  con* 
cealed  beneath  the  prothorax;  and  the  margins  of  the 
prothorax  and  elytra  are  broadly  expanded,  forming  an 
approximately  circular  or  oval  outline,  and  suggesting  a 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Not  all  of  the 
species  are  iridescent  ;  and  in  the  case  of  tliose  that  are, 
the  brightness  of  the  colors  are  said  to  depend  on  tlic 
emotions  of  the  insect.  What  .1  beautitul  \va\'  to  express 
one's  feelings  — to  be  able  to  glow  hl-^e  melted  gold  w  lien  one 
is  liappy !  Unfortunately  for  the  beaut\-  of  our  collections, 
tiiesc  brigiil  colors  disappear  after  the  tleath  of  the  insect. 

The  larvae  of  the  tortoise-beetles  arc  flattened,  and  have 
the  margin  of  the  body  frint^ed  with  spines.  At  tiie  caudal 
end  of  the  bodv  tliere  is  a  forked  appendage  which  serves 
a  very  strange  jjuipose.  This  fork  is  bent  forward  over  the 
back,  and  to  it  are  attached  the  cast-off  skins  of  the  larva  and 
its  excrement;  these  constitute  a  parasol.  When  about  to 
change  to  the  pupa  state  these  larvjE  fasten  the  caudal  end  of 
the  body  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf ;  the  skin  then  splits  open, 
and  is  forced  back  to  this  end  of  the  body,  where  it  remains. 
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The  One-dotted  or  Five-dotted  Tortoise,  Physonota  ttni- 
punctata  (  Phys-o-no'ta  ii-ni-punc-ta'ta). — Tlie  largest  of  our 
bright-colored  tortoise-beetles  is  common  in  midsummer, 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  wild  sunflower.  It  measures  from 
three  eighths  to  one  half  inch  in  length,  and  is  yellow,  with 
the  margins  whitish.  On  the  prothorax  there  are  five  black 
dots — two  close  together  in  front,  and  three  more  widely 
separated  behind.  Sometimes  all  but  one  of  these  dots  are 
wanting.  It  was  this  form  that  was  first  described,  hence 
the  name  uniputtctata.  We  have  found  the  larvae  abundant 
in  July  on  the  same  plant  with  the  adults. 

Most  of  our  species  of  tortois&>beeties  are  of  moderate 
size,  measuring  about  one  fourth  inch  or  even 
less  in  length.   These  represent  two  genera, 
Cassida  (Cas'si-da)  and  Coptocycla  (Cop.toc'y- 
da).   These  genera  can  be  separated  by  the 
length  of  the  antennae,  which  extend  beyond      fig.  908. 
the  base  of  the  prothorax  in  the  latter  (Fig.  708),  but  do  not 
in  the  former. 

The  Argus-tortoise,  Chelymorpha  argtts  (Chcl-y-mor'pha 

ar'gus),  is  a  large  brick-red  species,  which  measures  from 
three  eightlis  to  M:vcn  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
has  the  prothorax  and  wing-covers  marked  with  many  black 
spots.    This  species  feeds  on  milkweed  {Asciepias). 

Family  Bruchid^  (Bru'chi-dae). 
The  Pea-weevil  Family. 

These  are  small  beetles,  the  larvji:  of  which  live  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  [)lants.  The  he.id  of  the 
adult  is  prolonged  into  a  broad  beak  ;  and  the 
wing-covers  are  rather  short,  so  that  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  is  alwav'^  exposed  (Fig.  709). 

The  Pea-weevil,  Brnchus /wi  (Bru'chus  pi'si). — 
Fig.  709^     "  Buggy-peas  "  are  well  known  in  most  sections 
of  our  country ;  but  just  how  the  bugs  "  find  their  way  into 
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the  peas  is  not  so  generally  understood.  The  eggs  of  the 
iV-a-weevil  are  laid  upon  the  pod  vvliile  the  peas  are  quite 
small ;  when  the  larVcL-  liatcli  they  bore  through  the  pod 
into  the  young  peas.  Here  they  feed  upuii  the  substance 
of  the  seed,  which  ripens,  however,  and  in  sonic  cases  will 
germinate  when  planted.  The  larva  before  transforming 
eats  a  circular  liole  on  one  side  of  tiie  seed,  leaving  onl)-  a 
thin  scale,  which  is  easily  pushed  awa}-  b\'  the  mature  beetle. 
The  adult  is  about  one  fifth  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  dark  brown, 
with  a  few  white  spots  on  the  wing-covers,  and  one  on  the 
prothorax  near  the  middle.  Sometimes  the  beetles  leave 
the  peas  during  the  autumn  or  winter;  but  as  a  rule  they 
remain  in  the  seed  till  spring,  and  are  often  planted  with  it. 
Seed  peas  should  be  placed  in  water*  and  the  infested  ones, 
which  will  float,  should  be  picked  out  and  destroyed.  This 
species  is  not  known  to  oviposit  on  dry  peas. 

This  and  other  grain-infesting  insects  can  be  destroyed 
by  placing  the  grain  into  a  close  receptacle  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  Bean«weevil»  Bruchus  obteetus  (B.  ob.tec'tus). — ^This 
species  resembles  the  preceding  quite  closely ;  but  it  is  a 
little  smaller  (Fig.  709),  and  lacks  the  white  markings  char> 
acteristic  of  B,  pisi.  It  infests  beans,  and  often  several  indi- 
viduals inhabit  a  single  bean.  The  eggs  arc  laid  within  the 
pod,  being  pushed  through  a  slit  which  the  female  gnaws 
through  the  pod.  This  species  will,  oviposit  on  dr\-  bean.*», 
peas,  and  other  grain,  and  will  continue  to  breed  for  many 
generations  in  stored  beans  and  peas. 

Family  TENEBRiONiD^fi  (Te-neb-ri-on'i-dx). 

The  Darkling  BeetUs. 

The  darkling  beetles  are  nearl)-  all  of  a  uniform  black 
color,  although  some  are  gray,  and  a  few  are  marked  with 
bright  colors.    1  he  different  species  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
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in  the  form  of  the  body.  As  with  the  blister-beetles,  the 
bind  tarsi  are  four-jointed,  and  the  fore  and  middle  tarsi 
arc  five-jointed  ;  but  unlike  the  members  of  that  family,  the 
body  and  wing-covers  are  firm,  and  the  head  is  narrower 
than  the  prothorax. 

These  insects  occur  chiefly  in  dry  and  warm  regions. 
Thus  while  we  have  comparatively  few  species  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States,,  there  are  many  in  the  Southwest. 
Most  of  the  species  feed  on  dry  vegetable  matter,  and  often 
on  that  which  is  partially  decomposed;  some  live  in  dung, 
some  in  dead  animal  matter,  others  in  fungi,  and  a  few 
prey  upon  lar\'x\  More  than  four  hundred  species  occur  in 
this  country.  The  three  following  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  variations  in  form  and  habits :  — 

The  MeaUworm,  Tenehrio  molitor  (Te-neb'ri^  moKi-tor). 
— This  is  a  well-known  pest  in  granaries  and  mills.  The 
larva  is  a  hard,  waxy-yellow,  cylindrical  worm,  which  meas- 
ures when  full  grown  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and 
closely  resembles  a  wire-worm ;  it  feeds  on  flour  and 
meal.  The  beetle  is  black,  and  about  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  710). 

The  Forked  Fungus-beetle,  Boletotkerus  bifur- 
CHS  (Rol-et-o-the'rus  bi-fur'cus),  is  common  in  the  ^'^ 
Northeastern  United  States  and  in  Canada  about  the  larp^e 
toadstools   {Polvf'orus)  which  grow  on  the  sides  uf  trees. 
The  surface  of  the  body  and  wincT-covcrs  is  vcr)  rout^h,  and 
the  prothorax  bears  two  jirominent  horns  (Fig. 

\<]IS>{    7'0-  larva  lives  within  the  fungi  referred 

jfljr     to  above. 

T/tf  /-ifidcaU-ifuxs  (Pin-ah-cal/te-bugs). — Sev- 

f^V^  eral  species  of  FJfoths  ( lU-c-o'desi  arc  abundant 
^       ^    on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the\'  are  found  under 

Fie.  711.  stones  and  {)icees  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground. 
They  are  apt  to  congregate  in  large  numbers  under  a  single 
shelter,  and  are -clumsy  in  their  movements.  They  defend 
themselves  when  disturbed  by  elevating  the  hinder  part  of 
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the  body  and  discharginf^  an  oily  fluid  from  it.  They  present 
an  absurd  appearance,  walking  off  clumsily, 
and  carrying  the  hind  end  of  the  body  as  high 
as  possible.  The  most  common  species  are 
large,  smooth,  club-shaped  beetles  (Fig.  712), 
and  are  commonly  known  as  Pinacate-bugs. 
Tiiese  beetles  and  those  belonging  to  several 
closely  allied  genera  are  wingless. 

The  family  iEciALITIDA  (vE-gi-a-lit  i-da) 
was  founded  upon  a  single  species  from  Alaska; 
recently  another  has  been  found  in  California. 

The  family  ClSTELlD^  (Cis-teri-dae)  in- 
dudes  about  fifty  North  American  species,  some  of  which 
are  quite  common.  These  are  brownish  beetles,  without 
spots,  which  are  found  on  leaves  and  flowers  and  under  bark. 
The  body  is  usually  elongate,  elliptical,  and  quite  convex. 
They  are  most  easily  distinguished  from  allied  families  by 
the  tarsal  cbws  being  pectinate,  and  the  anterior  coxal  cavities 
closed  behind.  The  larvae  of  some  of  our  species  at  least  live 
in  rotten  wood  and  resemble  wire-worms  in  appearance. 

The  family  OT^^MID.4i:  (Oth-ni'i-d.t )  is  represented  in  our 
territory  by  four  species  of  Othnius  (Oth'ni-us),  one  from 
the  East  and  three  from  the  far  West.  They  are  small 
beetles,  which  are  found  running  actively  on  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  are  probably  predaceous.  In  this  family  the  an- 
terior coxal  cavities  are  closed  behind,  and  none  of  the  ab- 
dominaPsegments  are  grown  together  on  the  ventral  side. 

The  family  LAGRllDiB  (La-grt'i-dae)  includes  only  five 
North  American  species,  all  of  which  are  from  the  Ea|»t,  and 
are  found  under  bark  and  on  leaves.  They  are  elongate 
beetles,  with  a  narrow,  subcylindrical  prothorax,  and 
a  more  or  less  brassy  color.  Our  most  common  spe- 
cies is  Arthromacra  mnea  (Ar-thro-ma'cra  x'ne-a). 
This  species  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  713). 

The  family  MoNOMMllXE  (Mo-nom'mi-dc-e)  is  rep- 
resented  in  this  country  by  a  single  genus,  including  foui 
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species.  They  are  small,  black,  oval,  hetcromerous  beetles, 
in  which  the  anterior  coxa!  cavities  are  open  behind  ;  and 
in  which  the  antennae  are  received  in  grooves  on  the  under 
side  of  the  prothorax. 

The  family  MELANDRYlDiB  (Mel  an-diy'i-ds)  includes 
about  sixty  North  American  species.  These  are  found  under 
bark  and  in  fungi.  They  are  usually  of  elongate  form»  al- 
though some,  like  the  one  figured  here,  are  not  so.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  frequently  very  long  and  much  dilated ; 
and  the  first  segment  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  always 
much  elongated.  Among  our  more  common 
species  are  two  belonging  to  the  genus  Pcnthe 
(Pen'the).  These  are  ratiier  iari;c,  oval,  de- 
pressed beetles,  upwards  oi  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  deep  black  color.  PcntJu  obli-  Fig.  714. 
quata  (P.  ob-li-qua'ta)  is  tlist mguished  by  iiaving  the  scuttl- 
Kun  clothed  with  rust-red  liairs  (Fig.  714).  PcntJic  piuielia 
(P.  pi  mei  i-a)  closely  resembles  this  specie^  except  that  the 
scutellum  is  black. 

The  family  Pythzdjb  (Pyth'i^ae)  includes  less  than  a 
score  of  North  American  species.  Some  of  these  live  under 
bark ;  others  are  found  under  stones.  They  are  heteromer- 
ous  beetles,  in  which  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  are  open 
behind,  the  head  is  not  strongly  and  suddenly  constricted  at 
base,  and  the  prothorax  is  not  margined  at  the  sides. 

Tile  family  CEl)EMERll)/K  <  CJul-c-nier  i-da.')  is  composed 
of  heteromerous  beetles  of  moderate  size,  with  elongate, 
narrow  bodies.  The  head  and  prothorax  are  somewhat  nar- 
rower than  the  wing-covers ;  the  antennae  are  long,  nearly 
filiform,  sometimes  serrate ;  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  are 
open  behind,  and  the  middle  coxae  are  very  prominent. 
Less  than  fifty  North  American  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  generally  found  on  plants,  but  some  live 
on  the  ground  near  water. 

The  family  Cephaloid^  (Ceph-a-lo'i*ds)  includes  only 
a  single  genus,  which  is  represented  in  this  country  by  but 
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three  species.  These  are  heteromerous  beetles,  which  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  characters  given  in  the  table  of 
families. 

The  family  Mokdeijjd.I':  (Mor-del'li-dit)  iiicludes  a  large 
number  of  small  beetles,  which  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  peculiar  form  (Fig.  715).  The  body  is  arched, 
(ff^  the  head  being  bent  down  ;  and  the  abdomen  is 
Kir.  715.  usually  prolonj^ed  into  a  slender  point.  Our  most 
common  species  are  black :  but  many  are  variegated,  and 
ail  are  pubescent.  The  adults  are  usually  found  on  flowers; 
the  larvae  live  in  rotten  wood  and  in  the  pith  of  various 
plants,  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  feed. 

The  family  ANTHlCIDie(An.thjc't*dae)  includes  beetles  of 
moderate  or  minute  size.  The  head  is  strongly  constricted 
behind  the  eyes,  and  the  neck  is  slender ;  the  prothorax  is 
narrower  than  the  wing-covers  at  base.  Many  of  the  beetles 
live  on  flowers  and  leaves ;  but  some  are  found  near  the 
margin  of  water.  Our  most  common  species  belong  to  the 
genus  7V29/0jrirj  (No-tox'us),  in  which  the  prothorax  is  pro> 
longed  over  the  head  into  a  horn. 

The  family  PvR(XHR()ii>yT<:  (Pyr-o-ciiro'i-da,^)  includes  a 
small  number  of  beetles,  which  are  from  one 
third  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
bod\'  i'^  elongate;  the  head  and   prothornx  arc 
narrower  than  the  wing-covers ;  the  antenn;e  are 
serrate  or  subpectinate  in  the  females  and  usually 
fiabellatc  in  the  males  (Fig.  716).     The  beetles    Fio.  7.6. 
are  found  about  decaying  trees,  beneath  the  bark  of  which 
the  iarv£  live. 

Family  Meloid.e  (Me4o'i-dae). 

The  BUster-beities, 

The  blister-beetles  are  of  medium  or  large  size.  The 
body  is  comparatively  soft ;  the  head  Is  broad,  vertical,  and 
abruptly  narrowed  into  a  neck ;  the  prothorax  is  narrower 
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than  the  wing-covers,  which  are  soft  and  flexible;  tlie  legs 
are  long  ajid  slender;  the  hind  tarsi  are  four-jointed,  and 
the  fore  and  middle  tarsi  are  five-jointed. 

These  beetles  are  found  on  foliage  and  on  flowers,  on 
which  they  feed  in  the  adult  state ;  some  of  the  species  are 
very  common  on  goldenrod  in  the  autumn;  and  several 
species  feed  on  the  leaves  of  potato. 

The  blister-beetles  are  so  called  because  they  are  used 
for  making  blister-plasters.  The  beetles  are  killed,  dried, 
and  pulverized,  and  the  powder  thus  obtained  is  made  into 
a  paste,  which  when  applied  to  the  skin  produces  a  blister. 
The  species  most  commonly  used  is  a  European  one,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Spanish>ily ;  but  our  American  species 
possess  the  same  blistering  property. 

The  transformations  of  blister-beetles  are  remarkable; 
not  only  do  these  insects  undergo  wonderful  changes  in 
form,  but  the  number  of  these  changes  is  greater  than  is 
usual  with  insects.  On  this  account  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  termed  hypermetamorphosis. 

The  beetles  lay^lheir  eggs  in  the  ground.  The  newly« 
batched  larva  is  active,  running  about  in  search  of  its  food, 
which  consists,  !n  some  species,  of  the  eggs  of  locusts,  in 
others  of  the  egg  and  honey  of  some  solitary  bee. 

In  the  case  of  tliosc  species  that  live  in  the  nests  of  bees 
the  larva  finds  Its  home  in  a  curious  way.  Instead  of  hunt- 
ing for  a  nest  it  merely  climbs  a  plant,  and  remains  near  a 
flower  till  it  has  a  chance  to  seize  hold  of  a  bee  visitiny^  the 
flower.  The  larva  clings  to  the  bee  until  she  goes  to  her 
nest,  then,  letting  go  of  the  bee,  it  remains  in  the  cell  and  is 
shut  up  there  with  the  egg  of  the  bee  and  the  store  of  food 
which  she  provides  for  her  young.  The  beetle  larva  liicn 
devours  the  egg  ;  after  which  it  moults  and  undergoes  a 
change  of  form,  becoming  a  clumsy  creature,  which  feeds 
upon  the  honey.  Several  other  changes  in  form  occur  be- 
fore the  beetle  reaches  the  adult  stage. 

The  wonderful  instinct  by  which  the  larvae  of  these 
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blister-beetles  find  their  way  to  the  nests  of  solitary  bees 

has  not  yet  reached  perfection ;  for  many  of  the  larvae  at- 
tach themselves  to  flies,  wasps,  honey-bees,  and  other  flower- 
visiting  insects,  and  merely  gain  useless  transportation 
thereby. 

Nearly  two  hundred  species  of  blister-beetles  have  been 
found  in  this  countr\-.  The  majority  of  our  common  species 
belong  to  the  genera  named  below.  ' 

Meloc. — The  beetles  of  tliis  genus  present  an  excej)lion 
to  the  characters  of  the  Coleoptera,  in  that  the  wing-covers, 
instead  of  meeting  in  a  straight  line  down  the 
middle  of  the  back,  overlap  at  the  base  (Fig. 
717).  These  wing-covers  are  short,  and  the 
wings  are  Ificking.  These  beetles  are  called 
oil-beetles  in  England,  on  account  of  the  yel- 
lowish liquid  which  oozes  from  their  joints  in 
Fig.  717.  large  drops  when  they  are  handled.  Our 
most  c<Hnmon  species  is  the  Buttercup  Oil-beetle,  AUloe 
angustieollis  (Mel'o-e  an-gus-ti-col'lis).  It  may  be  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  various 
species  of  buttercups.  ^ 

Nemognatha. — ^The  species  of  the  genus  Nemognatha 
(Ne-mog'na-tha)  are  remarkable  for  having  the  maxillae 
developed  into  a  long  sucking-tube,  which  is  sometimes  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  which  resembles  somewhat  the  suck- 
ing-tube of  a  butterfly.  A  similar  modification  of  the 
maxillx  occurs  in  the  genus  Gnathium  (Gnathl-um),  which 
differs  from  Nemognatha  in  having  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
outer  segments  of  the  antenna:.  The  species  of  these  two 
genera  occur  chiefly  in  the  Soutii  and  West. 

Our  most  common  species  of  blister-beetles  in  the  East 
belong  to  the  genus  Epicauta  (Ep-i-cau'taj.  These  insects 
feed  in  the  adult  state  upon  the  leaves  of  potato,  and  upon 
the  pollen  of  golden  rod  ;  the  larvae,  so  far  as  is  known,  are 
parasitic  in  the  egg-cascs  of  locusts.  The  Pennsylvam'a 
Blister-beetle,  Epicauta  petmsylvamca,  (E.  penn-syl-van'i-ca)» 
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is  of  a  unifonn  black  color  (Fig.  718).  Epicauta  anerea  (E. 
ci-neVfr-a)  is  sometimes  clothed  throughout  with 
an  ash-colored  pubescence,  and  sometimes  the 
wing  covers  are  black,  except  a  narrow  gray 

margin  ;  the  two  varieties  were  formerly  consid- 
ered distinct  species;  tlie  first  is comn^only  known 
as  the  ash-colored  l^lister-beetle,  the  last  as  the 
MiirLHiicd  Blister-beetle.    Another  common  spe- 
cies  IS  the  Striped  Blister-beetle,  Jipiidnta  vittata  (E.  vit-ta'- 
ta);  this  species  is  yello^vish  or  reildish  above,  with  the  head 
and  prothorax  marked  with  black,  and  with  two  black 
stripes  on  each  wing-cover. 

In  the  far  West  very  many  species  of  blister-beetles 
occur — so  many,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  specify 
them  here. 

The  family  RniPlPHORlDifi  (Rhip  i-phor'i-dae)  includes 
a  small  number  of  beetles^  which  are  very  remarkable  in 
structure  and  habits.    The  wing-covers  are  usually  shorter 
than  the  abdomen,  and  narrowed  behind  (Fig.  719);  sometimes 
#yj     they  are  very  small,  and  in  one  exotic  genus  they 
are  wanting  in  the  female,  winch  lacks  the  wings  also, 
y\    and  resembles  a  larva  in  form.    The  a!it('nn,-u  are 
Fi<;  719.  pectinate  or  flabellate  in  the  males,  ami  irequcnti) 
serrate  in  the  females.    The  adult  insects  are  found  on 
flowers.    The  larvae  that  are  known  are  parasites,  some  in 
the  nests  of  wasps,  and  some  on  cockroaches. 

The  family  SxVLOPiDiB  (Sty-lop'i-dse)  includes  a  small 
number  of  minute  insects  which  differ  so  much  from  ordi- 
nary beetles  that  they  have  been  classed  by  some  writers  as 
a  distinct  order,  the  Strepsiptcra  (Strep-sip'te-ra).  In  the 
males  the  elytra  are  reduced  to  slender,  leathery,  club-shaped 
appendages;  while  the  wings  are  very  large,  fan-shaped,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  divcrginL^^  \cins.  The  fcm.ilcs  have 
neither  wings  nor  elytra,  and  resemble  a  larvi  in  form. 
They  arc  always  contained  in  the  pupa  case  in  the  body  of 
a  wasp  or  bee,  which  they  infest  parasitically.    The  point 
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of  attack  of  these  parasites  is  between  two  abdominal 
segments  of  the  host.  The  presence  of  one  of  these  para- 
sites is  indicated  by  an  irregularity  in  the  outh'ne  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  infested  wasp  or  bee ;  and,  too,  the  heads 
of  the  pupa  cases  of  the  parasites  can  be  seen  project- 
ing from  the  suture.  "  The  head  of  the  pupa  case  of  the 
male  is  convex,  that  of  the  female  is  flat ;  specimens  con- 
taining male  pups  can  be  kept  confined  with  proper 
food  until  the  parasite  is  hatched.'*  (Le  Conte  and  Horn.) 
Two  genera  occur  in  this  country,  Sty  lops  (Sty'lops), 
which  infests  bees  of  the  genus  Andrena  (An-dre'na),  and 
Xetufs  (Xe'nos),  which  infest  wasps  of  the  genus  PlifiistesifO' 
lis'tes).  Certain  foreign  genera  infest  ants,  cockroaches,  and 
homopterous  insects. 

Suborder  Rhvnchophora  (Rhyn-choph'o-ra). 

The  Sttout-beetks^ 

This  suborder  includes  the  insects  commonly  called 
snout-beetles,  of  which  ten  families  are  represented  in  North 
America.  With  these  insects  the  head  is  more  or  less 
prolonged  into  a  beak,  which  is  sometimes  longer  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body.  The  most  distinctive  characteristics  of 
this  suborder  arc  the  absence  of  the  j^ula,  there  l)ciii<4  only 
a  single  gular  suture  (Fig.  'J20,i^::\,  and  the  fact  tluit  the 
epimera  of  the  protliorax  meet  on  tlic  middle 
\  III  F  line  bcliind  the  prosternuin  (Fig.  720). 
^  J  A  monograph  of  the  North  American 
sj)ecit-s  of  this  suborder  by  Le  Conte  and  Horn 

is  pubiislied  by  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

The  family  RHINOMACERIDiB  (Rhin-o-ma- 
Pia.79a  cer'i-dae)  includes  a  small  number  of  Snout- 
beetles  in  which  the  elytra  have  no  fold  on  the  lower  sur- 
face near  the  outer  edge,  but  in  which  the  labrum  is  distinct* 
The  head  is  prominent,  not  deflexed ;  the  snout  is  as  long  as 
the  prothorax,  rather  flat,  narrowest  about  the  middle,  wider 
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at  base  and  tip ;  the  elytra  are  rounded  at  the  tip  and  en- 
tirely cover  the  abdomen.  These  beetles  infest  the  stami- 
nate  flowers  of  coniferous  trees,  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid. 

The  family  RHYNCHlTlDiE  (Rhyn^:hit'i-dae)  includes 
Snout-beetles  in  which  the  elytral  fold  is  very  feeble,  the  la. 

brum  is  wanting,  and  in  which  the  mandibles  are  tootlicd 
both  on  the  outer  aaci  iiiiicr  side.  Tiic  mandibles  can  be 
spread  widely,  and  when  closed  the  outer  tooth  at  the  end 
of  each  projects  forward  so  that  two  small  acute  teeth  seem 
to  project  from  the  mouth. 

The  most  common  member  of  this  family  is  Rhynckites 
^/<W(C>r  (Rhyn-chi'tes  bi  co-ior)  (Fig.  721).    This  is  red  above, 
except  the  snout,  and  black  below  ;  the  body,  not  in 
eluding  the  snout,  is  about  one  fourth  inch  long,  ..^^^^ 
the  snout  is  half  that  length.  The  adults  are  often  FicTyst. 
abundant  on  wild  roses. 

The  family  Attelabid^  (At-te-lab'i-da;),  or  Leaf -rolling 
H'lLfi^s  is  composed  of  beetles  tiial  iiave  neither  an  cl\  Iral 
fold  nor  a  labrum,  and  in  which  the  maiidiblo  are  llat, 
pincer-shaped,  and  toothed  on  the  inner  side.  The  elytra  do 
not  entirely  cover  the  abdomen,  and  each  is  separately 
rounded  at  the  tip.  Only  five  species  are  known  from  this 
country,  four  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  one  from  New 
Mexico;  all  belong  to  the  genus  Aitelabus  (At-tel'a-bus). 
The  females  provide  for  their  young  in  a  very  remarkable 
way-  They  make  compact  thimble-shaped  rolls  from  the 
leaves  of  trees  (Fig.  722)  and  lay  a  single  egg  in  each. 
The  larvs  feed  on  the  inner  parts  of  these  rolls,  and 
when  full  grown  enter  the  ground  to  transform. 
Sometimes  these  rolls  are  found  hanging  by  a  narrow 
Fic^R.  piece  to  the  leaf  from  which  they  were  made,  and 
sometimes  they  are  found  lying  on  the  ground  separated 
from  the  leaf. 

The  family  BVKSOPIDi*;  (Hyr-sop'i-da;)  is  represented  in 
North  America  by  a  single  species,  ThecesUrnus  humcredu 
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(Thec-e-ster'nus  hu-mer-a'lis),  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
United  States.  It  usually  lives  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  has  been  found  attacking  grape-vines  and  hick- 
ory. It  is  a  grayish  beetle,  one  third  to  one  half  inch  in 
length,  and  with  its  wing-covers  roughened  by  rows  of  tu- 
bercles. Its  distinctive  structural  characters  are  given  in 
the  table  of  families. 

Family  OTiORiiVNCHiDiE  (0-ti-o-rhyn'chi-dae). 

The  Scarred  Snout^butUs. 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  families  of  snout-beetles, 
including  more  than  one  hundred  North  American  species. 
The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  these  insects  is  the 

presence  in  the  pupa  state,  and  sometimes  also  in  recently 
matured  adults,  of  an  appendage  on  each  mandible,  and  in 
tlie  adult  state  o[  a  scar  indicating  the  place  from  which  the 
appendage  has  fallen.  This  scar  is  on  tlie  anterior  face  of 
the  mandible,  and  frequently  at  the  tip  of  a  slight  process. 
Many  species  of  this  family  are  beautifully  ornamented  with 
scales  which  resemble  in  a  striking  manner  the  scales  on 
the  winc^^s  of  butterflies.  Among  the  more  important  species 
are  the  follow in|j^  : 

Fuller's  Rose- beetle,  J r^7/«4^«j  ////A'r/ (A-ram'i-gus  ful'le- 
ri). — This  is  an  oval,  black  snout-beetle,  lightly  covered  with 
dark-brown  scales,  and  about  one  fourth  inch  in 
length.  It  is  very  destructive  to  roses ;  the 
larvx  feed  upon  the  roots,  and  the  adults  de- 
stroy the  leaves,  flowers,  and  buds.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  sometimes  a  pest  in  orange-groves. 

The  Imbricated  Snout-beetle,  Efficarus  $m» 
bricatus  (£p-i-cx'rus  im-bri-ca'tus)  is  usually  a 
dull,  silvery-white  beetle  with  brown  markings ; 
but  the  species  is  quite  variable  in  color.  It  is  represented 
somewhat  enlarged  by  Figure  725.  It  is  omnivorous,  gnaw- 
ing holes  in  various  garden  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  in  the  . 
bark  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Family  Curculiomd.l  (Cur-cu-U-on'i-daej. 
The  Curculics  (Cur-cu'/t-os)  or  Weevils. 

The  Curculionidae  is  the  most  important  of  the  famih'es 
of  snout-beetles ;  it  includes  more  than  one  half  of  all  tlic 
Rhynchophora  found  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  most 
destructive  insect  pests.  In  this  family  there  is  on  the 
lower  side  of  each  wing-cover  a  strong  fold  near  the  outer 
margin,  which  limits  a  deep  groove  in  which  the  upper  edge 
of  the  abdomen  fits ;  the  mandibles  have  no  scar;  the 
antennx  are  usually  elbowed,  and  have  a  ringed  or  solid 
club ;  the  tarsi  are  usually  dilated,  with  the  third  segment 
bilobed  and  spongy  beneath  ;  in  a  few  cases  the  tarsi  are 
narrow,  but  not  spinose  beneath. 

The  larvae  are  soft,  white,  maggot-like  grubs  destitute  of 
feet.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  seeds,  and  nuts ;  but  all 
parts  of  plants  are  subject  to  their  attacks. 

In  la3Hng  her  eggs,  the  female  first  bores  a  hole  with  her 
snout,  then  drops  an  egg  into  this  hole,  and  finally  pushes 
the  egg  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  her 
snout.    In  many  species  the  snout  is  highly 
developed  for  this  purpose  ;  sometimes  it  is 
twice  as  long  as^the  remainder  of  the  bod>\ 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  acorn-weevils  and 
the  nut-weevils,  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Balaninus  (  H.i-lan'i-nus).    Figure  724  repre- 
sents Bala  Hunts  qutrcus  (B.  qucr'ci4s)  resting         Fig.  7*4. 
on  an  acorn  ;  the  specimen  figured,  wiicn  found  had  her  snout 
inserted  in  the  acorn  up  to  the  antemue. 

Of  the  closely  allied  species  B.  rectus  (B.  rec'tus)  breeds 
in  acorns,  B.  nasicus  (^B.  na-si'cus)  in  hickory-nuts,  and  B, 
earyatrypcs  {\\.  car-y-a-try'pes)  in  chestnuts. 

Probably  the  most  important  mcml)cr  of  this  famil\-from 
an  economic  standpoint  is  the  Plum  Curculio,  Conotrachclus 
nenuphar  (Con-o-tra-che'lus  nen'u^phar).  This  is  the  insect 
that  stings  plums,  often  destroying  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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fruit ;  the  larva  is  also  the  well-known  grub  or  *'  worm  '* 
of  "wormy"  cherries.  The  presence  of  this  insect  in  an 
orchard  can  be  determined  early  in  the  season  by  a  peculiar 
mark  it  makes  when  laying  its  eggs  in  the  young  fruit.  The 
female  beetle  iTiakes  an  incision,  with  her  snout,  through 
the  skin  of  the  fruit.  In  this  incision  she  lays  a  single  egg, 
which  she  pushes  with  her  snout  to  the  bottom  of  the  cav- 
ity  that  she  has  prepared.  She  then  makes  a  crescent- 
.shaped  incision  in  front  of  the  one  containing  the  egg.  This 
last  cut  undermines  the  egg,  leaving  it  in  a  little  flap.  The 
larvae  feed  within  the  fruit.  In  the  case  of  plums  the  in- 
fested fruit  falls  to  the  ground;  but  not  so  with  cherries. 
When  full  grown  the  larvae  usually  go  into  the  ground  to 
transform;  a  few  transform  within  the  fruit.  This  species 
infests  nectarines,  apricots,  and  peaches  as  well  as  plums 
and  cherries.  This  insect  is  fought  In  two  ways:  the 
beetles  are  jarred  from  the  trees  upon  sheets  in  early  spring, 
and  destroyed  before  they  have  laid  their  eggs ;  they  are 
also  poisoned  by  spraying  the  trees  with  Paris-green-water 
before  thejruit  is  large  enough  for  them  to  oviposit  in  it 
The  adult  beetle  feeds  upon  the  foliage,  and  can  thus  be 
poisoned. 

As  yet  this  species  does  not  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  intro- 

duced  there. 

'1  \\v  Apple- weevil,  A nthouomus  quadrii^ibbus  (An-lhon'o- 
mus (juad-ri-gib  bus),  uifc.-.ts  tiie  fruit  of  a}"){)le.  The  specific 
name  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  wart-like 
projections  near  the  hinder  end  of  each  wing-cover. 

The  Strawberry-weevil,    Anihonomus  signains  (A.  sig- 
na'tus),  is  sometimes  a  serious  pest  in  strawberry 
^l^i^ plantations.    Tiic  adult  beetle  (Fig.  725)  punctures 
Fig.  T'5    the  pedicel  of  the  flower  a  short  distance  below  the 
buds,  and  lays  her  eggs  within  the  buds.    The  buds  drop  to 
the  ground,  and  the  larvae,  one  in  each,  develop  within  them. 

The  family  BRENTHlDiE  (Bren'thi-dae)  is  confined  chiefly 
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to  tropical  regions,  and,  except  in  the  far  South,  only  a  single 
species  occurs  in  this  country.  This  species  is  the  Northern 
Brenthidy  Eupsalis  minuta  (Eu'psa-Iis  mi-nu'ta),  which  is 
represented  by  Figure  72d  In  the  female  the  head  is  pro- 
longed into  a  slender  snout ;  but  in  the  male  ^  > 
the  snout  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  armed  with  a  \  1| 
pair  of  powerful  jaws.  These  are  weapons  of 
offence,  for  the  males  fight  desperately  for  their  /K 
mates;  and,  too,  the  males  are  generally  larger  /V 
than  the  females — an  unusual  occurrence  among  ^*<i 
insects.  It  is  interesting,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace  in  his  "Malay  Archipelago,"  "as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  sexual  selection,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
stag-beetles,  where  the  males  fight  together,  they  should 
be  not  only  better  armed,  but  also  much  larger  than  the 
females." 

The  Northern  Brenthid  is  found  upon  oak-trees,  in  the 
solid  wood  of  which  the  larvae  bore,  and  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

One  species  of  Brent  hits  is  found  in  Southern  Florida 
and  two  in  Lower  California.  In  this  genus  the  snout  is 
slender  in  both  sexes. 

The  only  other  representative  of  this  family  that  occurs 
on  this  continent  north  of  Mexico  is  the  Sweet  Potato  Root- 
borer,  Cylas  formkarius  (Cy'las  for-mi^a'ri-us),  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  This  beetle  is  somewhat  ant-like  in  form ;  th^ 
color  of  the  elytra,  head,  and  snout  is  bluish  black,  that  of 
the  prothorax  reddish  brown.  ,' 

Family  CALANDKIDiE  (Ca-lan  dri-dae). 
The  BilUbugs, 

To  this  family  belong  some  of  our  most  common  snout- 
beetles.  Here  the  lateral  edge  of  the  mctathorax  and  of 
the  abdomen  fits  into  a  groove  in  the  wing-cover,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wing>cover  in  this  groove  has  a  pearly  lustre : 
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the  pygiclium  of  both  sexes  is  undivided,  and  ma\'  be  cov- 
ered ui  uncovered  by  the  wing-covers,  but  1:5  noi  .surrounded 
at  the  edge  by  them,  as  in  the  Scol\  tidx' ;  the  tibiae  are  not 
serrate ;  the  antennae  arc  elbowed  ;  and  the  labrum  is  want- 
ing. Tlie  larvae  of  the  larger  species  bore  in  the  stems  of 
plants,  while  those  of  the  smaller  species  infest  grains  and 
seeds. 

7\mon<^  the  more  common  menibers  of  this  family  are 
several  species  of  tlie  genus  Sphenoplioms  (Splie-noph'o-rus); 

one  of  these  is  represented  by  Figure  727.  These  are 
\||^  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,and  are  often  marked 
yBs.   in   a  very  characteristic  manner  by  longitudinal, 

elevated  bands  of  darker  color. 
/  \  One  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  family, 
Fig.  7«7.  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  tiie  Rice>weevil,  CVt- 
landra  oryza  (Ca-lan'dra  o-ry'zae).  This  is  a  small  snout, 
beetle,  measuring  only  one  fifth  inch  in  length.  It  is  usually 
black,  buk  sometimes  it  is  of  pale-chestnut  color,  or  some 
shade  between  the  two.  It  is  exceedingly  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  does  great  injury  to 
stored  grain  of  all  kinds. 

Family  ScoLVTlDiE  (Sco-lyt't-dae). 

The  Engraver-heetUs, 

If  the  bark  be  pulled  from  dead  branches  or  trunks 

of  trees,  the  inner  layer  and  the  sap-wood  will  be  founti 
to  be  ornamented  in  man\'  cases  with  burrOk\s  of  more  or 
less  regular  form.  These  smooth!}-  cut  fii^ures  are  the 
mines  of  the  engraver-beetles.  Many  kinds  of  these  engrav- 
ings can  be  found,  each  cliaracteristic  of  a  particular  kind  of 
engraver-beetle.    A  common  pattern  is  siiown  in  Figure  738. 

The  beetles  that  do  this  work  arc  mostly  of  cylindrical 
form  and  of  small  size  ;  many  species  are  almost  microscopic, 
atid  tiie  larger  ones  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.    They  are  usually  brown,  sometimes  black;  and 
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with  many  the  hind  end  of  the  body  is  very  blunt,  as  if  cut 
off.  The  antenna;  are  elbowed  or  bent  in  the  middle,  and 
are  clubbed  at  the  tip ;  the  tibise  are  usually  serrate ;  the 


Fig.  7«S. 


pygidium  is  surrounded  at  the  edge  by  the  wi'ng-covers» 
which  have  the  fold  on  the  inner  surface  well  developed. 

The  members  of  this  family  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
woody  plants.  Most  of  the  species  make  burrows  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood ;  but  many  species  bore  directly  into 
the  solid  wood»  and  one  well-known  pest  lives  in  the  roots 
of  herbaceous  plants. 

In  the  case  of  the  kind  of  burrow  figured  above  and  other 
similar  ones  the  central  tunnel  is  made  by  the  mother 
beetle.  While  doinj^  this  she  makes  a  series  of  niches  along 
each  side  of  this  tunnel,  and  l.i\  s  an  egg  in  each.  When  the 
larva;  liatcli,  each  one  deepens  its  niche,  and  thus  makes  a 
burrow  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  parent  beetle. 

In  the  case  of  a  European  species,  Tomicus  typogra- 
/////j  (Tom'i-cus  ty-pog'ra-phus),  Dr.  K.  Lindeman,  a  Russian 
naturalist,  has  discovered  tliat  the  original  tunnel  is  be- 
gun by  the  male,  which  makes  a  little  chamber  in  the  bark  ; 
afterwards  the  female  comes  to  him  in  this  chamber,  and 
later  she  continues  the  mine  begun  by  her  mate,  making  the 
long  central  tunnel  from  which  the  tunnels  of  her  offspring 
extend.  Thus  we  see  that  all  of  the  members  of  a  single 
family  have  a  share  in  making  one  of  these  engravings.  It 
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is  probable  that  the  males  of  other  species  have  similar 
habits,  but  how  general  this  is  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  among  the  most  injuri- 
ous  of  the  insect  enemies  of  forest-trees.  Frequently  the 
trees  are  killed  outright ;  in  other  cases,  although  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  not  endangered,  the  timber  is  greatly  injured  by 
the  burrows.  Occasionally  fruit-trees  are  also  injured  by 
members  of  this  family. 

Figure  729  represents  one  of  the  larger  of  our  common 
species,  Dtndroctonus  tenebrans  (Den-droc'to-nus  ten'e* 
brans).    This  is  a  light-yellowish  beetle,  which 
^Jp^   lives  under  the  thick  bark  of  pine  logs  and  stumps. 
It  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  Clover-root  Borer,  Hyfesinus  trifoHi  (Hy- 
F1C.799.  les'i-nus  tri-fo'li-i). — This  isa  European  insect,  which 
has  found  its  way  to  this  country,  aiui  become  a  very  serious 
pest  in  the  Eastern  Slates.  It  differs  markedly  from  most 
of  the  members  of  tills  family  in  that  it  makes  irregular 
burrows  in  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  It  infests  clover 
and  allied  plants.  In  many  places  in  the  East  a  larj^e 
proportion  of  the  two-year-old  clover  plants  are  infested  by 
it.  In  the  autiunn  larva!,  pup.e,  and  adults  are  found  in  the 
roots  of  such  plants,  and  the  adults  remain  here  throughout 
the  winter. 

The  family  AnthribiD/E  (An-thrib'i-t];t>  includes  a  small 
number  of  snout-beetles,  in  which  the  fold  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  wing-covers  is  present,  tl.e  pygidium  of  both 
sexes  is  undivided,  the  antennae  are  not  elbowed,  and  the 
labrum  is  present.  The  larv£,  as  a  rule,  infest  seeds  and 
the  stems  of  plants  *,  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  short  but 
well-developed  legs.  The  larvae  of  the  genus  Braehyiarsus 
(Brach-y-tar'sus),  which  are  very  small,  are  supposed  to  be 
parasitic  on  scale*insects. 
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Order  Hymenoptera  (Uy-me.nop'te-ra)b 

BeeSt  Wasps,  Ants,  and  others* 

The  members  of  (his  order  hai  i'  four  zvings ;  these  are 
membranous,  and Jurnished  icitJi  comparatively  few  or  with 
no  transverse  veins.  The  hind  unngs  are  smaller  than  the 
fore  wings.  The  mouth-parts  are  formed  for  biting  and 
sucking.  The  abdomen  in  the  fetnales  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  sting,  piercer,  or  saw.    The  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

The  bees,  wasps,  and  ants  are  among  the  better-known 
insects,  and  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  members  of  this  order.  They  are  chiefly 
insects  of  small  or  moderate  size,  and  many  of  them 
abound  wherever  flowers  bloom.  From  the  earliest  times 
they  have  been  favorites  with  students  of  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals,  for  amonj^  tlicm  wc  find  the  most  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  instinctivt:  powers.  Many  volumes  have  been 
written  regarding  their  ways,  and  much  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, even  concerninn^  our  most  common  species. 

The  name  of  the  nrder  is  from  two  Greek  words — 
hymen,  membrane,  and  pteron,  a  wing.  It  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  wings  are  of  a  delicate  membranous  texture ;  but 
this  charartcr'stic  is  not  distinctive,  for  it  is  possessed  by 
the  wings  of  many  other  insects. 

In  the  Hymenoptera  the  wings  of  each  side  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  row  of  hooks  on  the  front  margin  of  the  hind 
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wing.  These  hooks  faslcn  to  a  fold  in  the  hind  mar<^in  of 
the  troiii  wing,  so  that  the  two  wings  present  a  continuous 
surface.  730). 


Fio.  730.— Wings  of  the  honey-bee. 

With  other  insects  the  mouth-parts,  if  well  developed^ 
are  formed  either  for  biting  or  for  sucking, 
but  in  this  order  they  are  adapted  to  serve 

both  purposes  (Fig.  7.^1).    The  mandibles 

are  fitted  for  biting,  and  they  arc  sometimes 
very  powerful.  The  maxilla.-,  in  the  typical 
members  of  the  order,  are  long,  membranous 
or  leathery,  and  form  a  sheath  to  the  labium, 
the  three  organs  thus  constituting  an  appara- 
tus for  sucking  or  lapping  liquid  food.  The 
maxillary  and  the  labial  palpi  are  present. 

'      '  *  Fir..  7^1.  -   Hc.d  of 

The  larvx  of  Hymenoptera  are  usually  «he  h..i.t>-bef :  «. 

•'  '  amenna;  c,  Liy(>cus; 

footless,  maggot-like  creatures,  incapable  of  «.  labrum; »«.  man- 

'  *  diMcs;  mx.  maxilla: 

.any  extended  motion,  and  entirely  depend-  {jj^j^Jj^'  paipus:  /, 
ent  on  the  provision  made  for  them  by  the 
adult  insects.    Rut  in  the  two  lower  families  the  larvae  are 
furnished  with  legs,  and  frequently  have  a  striking  resem 
blance  to  caterpillars,  both  in  form  and  in  habits.  When  the 
larvae  are  full  grown  they  transform  to  inactive  pupae,  which 
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have  all  of  the  limbs  of  the  adult  insect  inclosed  in  sheaths, 
and  folded  upon  the  breast.  With  many  species  the  larva^ 
before  changing  to  a  pupa,  spins  a  cocoon  about  its  body. 
With  some  this  cocoon  is  composed  of  comparatively  loose 
silk,  and  resembles  somewhat  the  cocoon  of  a  moth.  In 
others  the  cocoon  is  of  a  dense  parchment-like  texture,  and 
in  still  others  it  resembles  a  very  delicate  foil. 

.Although  there  are  very  man}'  .sj)ccies  of  li N'nicnoptcra, 
the  number  of  families  is  not  large.  The  fuUowing synopsis 
will  aid  the  student  in  fixing  in  his  mind  the  relationsiiips 
of  the  different  families :  — 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  HYMENOPTERA. 

The  Boring  Hymenoptera,  Suborder  Terebrantia.   p.  6io. 
The  PlaKt'taiing  tlymempiera. 
The  Saw-flies,  Family  Tenthredini  DA.  p.  6ii. 
The  Horn-uila,  Family  SlRlClOiC.   p.  614. 

Thf  Gali-inhabitin^  Hymenopttra, 

The  Gall-flies,  Family  CvNIPID^.    p  615. 
The  Parasitic  Hymenoptera. 

The  Trigonalids.  Family  Triuonai  !  n.i:.    p.  621. 

The  Ichneumon-flics,  Family  IcHNtL MuNiD.fc..    p.  62I. 

The  Stephanifis.  Family  STF.PHANin.4i.    p.  624. 

Tlie  Braconids.  Family  Bracoxil>.+:.    p.  625. 

The  Ensign-flies,  Family  EvANiiDiC.   p.  626. 

The  Chalds-flieSt  Family  CHALCiDiDiC.  p.  628. 

The  Proctotrupida^  Family  Proctotrupida.  p.  630. 
The  Stinging  Hymenoptera,  Suborder  Aculeata.  p.  631. 

The  Pclcdnus,  Family  PelecINIDA.    p.  631. 
The  Cuckoo-flies.  Family  Chrvsidid.^    p.  632, 
The  Ants,  Superfamily  FoinriciNA.  ['-633. 

Family  Formic  id.k.    p.  640. 

Family  Pom  kii'.K.    p.  642. 

Family  Mvrmk  in.T-'.    p.  642. 
The  Digger-wasps,  Superfamily  Sphkcina.    p.  644, 

The  Velvet-antsi  Family  MuTltLiDA.  p.  648. 

The  Scoliids.  Family  ScoLllDiE,  p.  649. 

The  Sapygids,  Family  SapvgiDjC.  p.  649. 

The  Spider<wa$ps,  Family  PompilidjB.   p.  6$o. 
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The  Thrcacl-wnisted  Wasps.  Family  SPHEClD<t.  p.  650. 

The  Ampul icids,  Family  Am PULlc I Di*:.    p.  647. 

The  Larrids,  Family  Larrid^.   p.  652. 

The  Bembecids,  Family  Bembecim.  p.  652. 

The  Nyssonids,  Family  Nyssonida.   p.  654. 

The  Philantliids,  Family  pHiLANTHiDiB.   p.  654. 

The  Miinesids,  Family  MlMESlU/l.    p.  655. 

The  Mellinifis.  Family  Mellinid.*:.    p.  647. 

The  Pemphredonids,  Family  Pkmphukdomi*^.  p.655. 

The  Crabroiiids,  Family  CkAiiKUNiDj*;.    p.  656. 
The  True  Wasps,  Superlamily  Vespjna.    p.  657. 

The  Guest  Wasps,  Family  Masarid^.    p.  657. 

The  Solitary  Wasps.  Family  Eumenida.  p.  658. 

The  Social  Wasps,  Family  Vespid^.  p.  660. 
The  Bees,  Superfamily  A  pin  a.  p.  664. 

The  Short-tongued  Bees,  Family  Andrenid^.  p.  665. 

The  Long-tongued  Bees,  Family  APiDiE.  p.  666. 

Classification  of  the  Hymenoptercu 

{For  Advanced  Siudenfs,} 

Nearly  all  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  descriptions  of 
Hymenoptera  in  this  work  have  been  defined  already.  For  a  general 
account  of  the  external  parts  of  these  insects  see  pp.  56-66 ;  for  a 

more  detailed  description  of  the  external  anatomy  of  an  insect,  see 
the  discussion  of  the  external  anatomy  of  beetles,   pp.  499. 

After  a  student  has  learned  to  recognize  the  sclerites  in  the  hnth' 
wall  of  a  bei  ile.  he  will  liavc  but  little  trouble  in  determining  the 
parts  of  a  hynienopterous  insect.  The  foliovving  points,  however, 
should  be  carefully  noted  :  — 

TAf  Propodeum.—K  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Hsrmenoptera  is 
that  the  first  abdominal  segment  is  united  with  the  thorax  in  such  a 
way  as  to  appear  to  be  a  part  of  it ;  and  what  appears  to  be  the  first 
abdominal  segment,  and  is  always  called  so,  is  really  the  sec* 
ond.    The  true  first  abdominal  s^^ment  is  called  the  f^opodtum 

(pro-po'-de-tiin). 

The  'r>xu/a.  — There  is  on  each  side  of  the  second  thoracic  sci:- 
mcnt  a  cup-like  scale  over  the  base  of  the  fotc-wing  (Fig.  732.  5); 
this  is  the  parapteron  (sec  p.  302).  The  paraptera  of  the  nieso- 
thorax  of  Hymenoptera  are  termed  the  ii-^ula  (teg'u-ls) ;  they  cof> 
respond  to  the  patagia  of  Lepidoptera  and  to  the  elytra  of 
Coteoptera. 
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The  Parapsidts. — m  this  order  the  scutum  ot  the  mesothorax  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  longitudinal  sutures;  the  lateral  por- 


FlC  7at.— A  Cbalcia^yi  1.  pronotutn  ;  a,  ?,  parapsides ;  %,  mesal  partof  Uie  cctttuoiof 

the  mesothorax  ;  4.  scuicllum  ;  5.  tegula:. 

tions  of  the  scutum  thus  separated  from  the  mesal  part  (Fig.  732,  2,2) 
are  termed  the:  pant psuits  i  pa-raj/si-dcs). 

TAe  H^ing^-vtr//is. —  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  tlie 
homologies  of  the  wing-veins  of  the  Hymenoptera  than  those  of 
either  the  Lepidoptera  or  the  Diptera;  for  in  this  order  the  primitive 
plan  is  much  more  obscured.  The  best  way  to  learn  the  wing-veins 
of  the  Hymenoptera  is  to  make  first  a  careful  study  of  those  of  the 
Diptera,  and  then  to  compare  the  front  wing  of  a  generalized 
hymenopterous  insect  with  a  wing  of  one  of  the  more  generalized 
Diptera  ;  for  this  purpose  take  the  front  win^  of  a  saw-fly  of  tlie 
genus  Pamph:lius  (Fig.  733)  and  that  of  Tahanus  iFig.  539,  p.  454;. 

In  /'<rw////7///^  ( Pam-phil  i-us),  and  in  most  other  Hynicnopiera 
also,  the  anal  furrow  or  vein  VIII  is  easily  recognized  as  a  ( oticave 
fold,  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  (Fig.  733,  VIII). 
Having  found  this,  a  very  important  landmark  is  esublished. 

Next  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Hymenoptera  belong  to 
that  series  of  orders  in  which  veins  IV  and  VI  are  not  developed ; 
therefore  the  veins  that  lie  in  front  of  the  anal  furrow  are  veins  I,  II, 
111.  V,  and  VII. 

Vein  I  forms  the  cosul  border  of  the  wing,  as  in  the  Diptera 
(Fig.  733. 1). 

Vein  II  is  usually  absent  in  the  Hymenoptera;  but  in  Patnp/ul/us, 
and  in  a  few  other  genera,  it  is  well  preserved  ( Fig.  733,  II).  It  is 
simple,  and  is  usually  connected  with  vein  III  by  a  cross-vein. 

Vein  III  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  of  the  veins  to  understand.  A 
very  careful  study  of  the  problem  has  convinced  the  writer  that  this 
vein  is  typically  five-branched  in  this  order,  resembling  in  this  re- 
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spect  the  homologous  veins  in  the  I.epidoptcra  and  Diptera.  In  ihc 
H\ inenoptera  the  tips  of  the  t)ran(  hcs  of  vein  III  coalesce  with 
other  veins ;  and  when  this  coalescence  has  proceeded  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  towards  the  twse  of  the  wing,  the  branches  may 
appear  like  cross-veins,  instead  of  branches  of  a  longitudinal  vein. 
This  result  is  very  similar  to  what  takt  s  place  in  the  more  specialized 
Diptera.  In  Vamphtlus  (Fig.  733)  vein  Ills  is  wanting:  but  thi.>  vein 
is  present  in  Marroryela  (mac  rox-y-e'laj  (Fig.  735).  In  both  of 
these  genera  there  is  a  cross-vein  bc-.ueen  veins  III,  and  IIIa+»  (Fig. 
733,  cv).    A  similar  cros&-vein  exists  in  some  crane-flies,  dividing  cell 


Fitt.  733.— Wings  of  a  aaw-fly,  Pampkilitu^  with  ibc  vein*  numbered. 

nil  into  two  parts  (see  Yvg,  50$).  In  both  of  these  genera  also  the 
tips  of  veins  III4  and  Ilh  coalesce  with  vein  V.  to  such  an  ex> 
tent  that  these  veins  appear  to  be  cross-veins.  In  the  wing  of  the 
Hntiey-bee  (Fig.  730)  these  veins  are  more  obviously  longitudinal 

veins. 

Vein  V  is  very  similar  to  the  homologous  vein  in  the  Diptera.  It 
arises  from  a  cross-vein  extending  from  vein  iii  to  vein  V'll.  in 
Pamphitius  it  arises  from  near  the  costal  end  of  this  cross^vein ;  but 
in  Apis  (F^,  730)  its  origin  is  near  the  middle  of  the  cross-vein.  In 
the  Hymenoptera»  however,  the  cross- vein  1 1 1- VII  is  much  farther 
from  the  base  of  the  wing  than  it  is  in  the  Diptera.   In  the  more 
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generalised  Hymenoptera  vein  V  is  three-branched,  and  veins  Vf»nd 
V>  are  connected  by  a  cross-vein,  as  in  the  Diptera ;  but  this  cross- 
vein  appears  like  a  longitudinal  vein  (Fig.  733).  The  tip  of  vein  \% 
has  migrated  from  its  primitive  posiiion  on  the  outer  margin  of  the 
wing  to  the  anal  furrow  (vein  VIII),  and  ends  in  this  furrow  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  (roro  the  margin  of  the  win^  (Fig.  733) ;  the 
result  of  this  migration  is  to  pull  the  cross-vein  V«~Va  into  a  longi- 
tudinal position. 

Vein  VII  coalesces  with  vein  III  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  wing  in  Famphilius  (Fig.  733) ;  but  in -(4/w(Fig.  730), 
and  in  many  other  forms,  it  arises  from  the  base  of  the  wing.  This 
vein  is  two-branched,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera.  The  tips 
of  the  branches  of  vein  VII  have  migrated  from  the  margin  of  the 
wing  to  the  anal  furrow  (vein  VIII),  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  thi?,  furrow  towards  the  base  of  the  wini^.  so  that  both  of  tliese 
veins  (VIIi  and  VII, ^  end  in  the  anal  furrow,  fat  from  the  margin  of 
the  wing;  the  result  of  this  migration  is  to  pull  the  cross-vein 
V,-VIIi  into  a  longitudinal  position.  In  PaifipJtilius  (Fig.  733)  this 
cross-vein  is  nearly  longitudinal;  in  Apis  (Fig.  730)  it  is  completely 
so.  In  PamphiUus  vein  VII «  is  very  short,  but  well  enough  de- 
veloped so  that  there  is  no  doubt  regarding  the  homology;  but  in 
most  Hymenoptera  it  has  completely  disappeared. 

In  the  area  lying  back  of  the  anal  furrow  there  also  exists  a 
tendency  for  veins  to  coalesce  at  their  ti[)s  ;  this  is  well  shown  in  both 
fore  and  hind  wings  of  Pixmph ilins  ,  and  in  the  hind  wings  esperially 
the  united  tips  of  veins  IX  and  XI  liave  migrated  towards  the  base 
of  the  wing  along  tlic  anal  furrow  1  Fl^^  733). 

The  concave  veins  of  the  anal  area  (veins  X  and  XII)  are  rarely 
developed ;  in  the  hind  wing  of  PamphUwus  there  is  a  fold  which 
probably  represents  vein  XII  (Fig.  733)> 

The  CeUsoftke  ^fV{^.— Having  learned  the  venation  of  the  wings 
it  is  easy  to  number  the  cells.  There  arc.  however,  a  few  special 
terms  that  are  used  in  works  on  this  order ;  the  more  important  of 
these  arc  the  following:  — 

In  tn(;st  Hymenoptera  there  is  an  oi)aque  spot  on  the  costa.  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  middle  ot  the  wing;  this  istlu-  str'i^nut  (Figs.  734 
and  735,  s).  The  stigma  lies  between  vein  UIi  and  liie  margin  of  the 
wing ;  it  is  probably  the  apical  portion  of  cell  II.  In  Figure  733  it  has 
not  been  blackened  in  order  to  show  the  course  of  vein  IIIi. 

Usually  vein  IIIi ,  after  joining  the  costa  at  the  end  of  the  stigma, 
does  not  again  separate  from  it.  but  is  joined  by  the  tip  of  vein  Hit 
before  the  apex  of  the  wing  (Fig.  733).   But  in  certain  families  the 
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Fms.  734.-Wiog»  of  a  MW-fly.  PMm^iiu^  with  tte  edit  oiinibcnd. 


Fig.  735.^Wings  of  a  ww-fljri  MatroxyeU,  with  the  cells  •b4  vdm  III*  iM  Illg  of  the 

forc-wiDg  numbered. 
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lip  of  vein  IIIi  separates  from  the  costa  and  cr)alL'sces  with  tlu^  tip  (;f 
vein  nil  at  some  distance  from  the  costa.  The  space  thus  formed 
between  the  united  tips  of  veins  II h  and  Ilh  and  the  c<X(ta  is  termed 
the  appendieuiati  cell  (Fig.  736,  ap). 


Flo.  ;36.— Wings  of  Larra  wilh  the  cells  numbered:  a/,  appcndiculate  cell. 

The  cells  marked     m ,     in  Figure  73$,  are  termed  the  marginal 

cell's  :  and  those  marked  sm,  sm,  sm,  sm^  the  $ubmarginal  cells. 

The  following  table  for  determining  the  families  of  the  Hymcn- 
optcra  has  been  compiled  fn m  "lie  works  of  several  writers  on  this 

order,  and  is  int-rcly  [irovision.il.  It,  however,  will  enable  the  student 
to  determine  the  larger  .itid  more  comm<;n  forms;  and  in  the  [present 
state  of  our  knowledge  the  study  of  the  minute  Hymenoptera  is  too 
dilhcult  for  the  beginner. 


TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE 


A.  Trochanters  of  the  posterior  legs,  consistinj^  each  of  two  segments 
(Fig.  737,  b)  ;  caudal  end  of  body  in  the  female  furnished  with  a 
saw  or  borer  for  depositing  the  eggs.   (Suborder  Terebrantja.) 
B.  Abdomen  joined  broadly  to  the  thorax. 
C.  Anterior  tibiae  with  two  apical  spurs ;  abdomen  of  female  fur- 

nished  with  a  pair  of  saws.    p.  611  TENTHREDlNtUiE. 

CC.  Anterior  tibiae  with  one  apical  spur ;  abdomen  of  female  fur- 
nished with  a  borer,    p.  614  SlRICID^. 

BB.  Rase  of  abdomen  constricted. 
C.  Abdomen  joined  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metathorax.  p.  626. 


CC.  Insertion  of  the  abdomen  normal. 
D.  Pore  wings  with  no  closed  cells."' 

*  In  a  few  Proctotmpidse  the  win^^  have  one  or  more  dosed  cells. 
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E.  Borders  of  the mesoscutum  intervening  between  the  pro- 
notun)  and  the  tcgulae  (Fig.  738)  ;  ovipositor  issuing  be- 
fore the  apex  of  the  abdomen,    p.  628  ChalcidiD;*:. 

Eli.  JVonoium  extending  to  the  tegulae  (Fig,  739);  oviposi> 
tor  issuing  from  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,    p.  630. 

Pkoctoikli ID^. 

DD.  Foie  wings  with  several  dosed  celb,or  at  least  with  a 
closed  or  nearly  closed  marginal  or  submaiginal  cell* 
E.  Fore  wings  without  a  stigma,   p.  615  Cynipidje. 

EE.  Fore  \vini4S\vith  a  stigma. 
F.  Fore  wing  with  the  vein  between  cells  Vi  and  ist  V« 

wanting  (Fig.  740). 

G.  Veins  I-II!  of  the  fore  wing  consolidated  fruni  the 
ba.se  of  ihe  wing  to  the  stigma,    p.  625  .  .  BkAC( )NID.*:. 

GG.  Base  of  fore  wing  with  a  cell  beiwecn  veins  I  and 
III.    p.  624  STEPHANIDiB. 

FF.  Fore  wing  with  cells  Vi  and  tst  V*  separate  (Fig.  741). 
G.  Veins  I-II  I  of  fore  wing  consolidated  from  the  base 
of  the  wing  to  the  stigma,  p.  621 .  ..Ichneumonidjb. 
GO.  Base  of  fore  wing  with  a  cell  between  veins  I  and 

III.   p.  621  Trigonaud*. 

AA.  Trochanters  of  the  posterior  legs,  consisting  each  of  a  single 
s^ment  (Fig.  737.  '7> ;  caudal  end  of  body  in  female  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  stin^'.    (Suborder  .Acf'LEATA.) 
B.  Fore  wing  with  no  closed  snljinarginal  cells. 
C.  Abdomen  long;  antennae  long, not  elbowed,  threadlike ;  body 

smooth  and  polished,  black,  p.  631  pELCCiNiDi£. 

CC  Abdomen  but  little  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax :  an- 
tennae short,  elbowed  -,  body  adorned  with  metallic  colors*  and 

often  coarsely  and  deeply  sculptured.  ^132  Chrysidid^ 

BB.  Pore  wing  with  at  len'^t  one  closed  snVmnrtjinal  cell. 

C.  First  abdominal  '^e^IIu•rlt.  and  sometimes  tlie  secon<i  al?o. 
forming  a  lens-shaped  scale  or  knot  (Fig,  742) ;  base  of  front 

wing  not  protected  by  a  tegula.    p.  633  FukMiCiNA. 

CC  Basal  part  of  abdomen  without  a  knot. 

D.  First  segment  of  posterior  tarsi  cylindrical  and  naked,  or 
with  but  little  hair;  hairs  clothing  thorax  simple. 
E.  Wings  not  plated  when  at  rest.  p.  644  Sphecina. 


*  Very  rarely  the  wings  are  without  closed  cells  In  some  Evaniid«  and 
Biaconidc 
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EE.  Wings  folded  in  plaits  when  at  rest.*  p.  657. 

Vespina. 

DD.  First  segment  of  the  posicrior  tarsi  enlarged,  flattened, 
and  mure  or  less  clothed  with  hair ;  hairs  clothing  thorax 
plumose  (Fig.  737,  c),   p.  664  Apina. 

Suborder  Tekebrantia  (Tcr-e-bran'ti-a). 
The  Barittg  Hymenoptertu 

The  Hymenoptera  are  divided  into  two  suborders,  the 

Boring  Mymenoptera  and  the  Stinging  Hymenoptera.  In 
the  first  of  these  suborders  the  caudal  end  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  female  is  furnished  with  an  organ,  the  ovipositor, 
which  is  fitted  for  boring  a  hole  into  which  an  egg  is  to  be 
placed,  and  also  for  conveying  the  egg  into  this  hole.  The 
form  of  the  ovipositor  varies  greatly  in  the  different  families ; 
in  one  the  boring  parts  are  represented  by  a  pair  of  saws,  by 
means  of  which  slits  are  made  in  the  leaves  of  plants  and  an 
egg  conveyed  into  each  slit ;  in  other  families  this  organ  is 
truly  a  boring  instrument  by  means  of  which  deep  boles  are 
made  into  trees  and  eggs  placed  in  these  holes ;  and  in  still 
other  cases  the  organ  is  fitted  for  thrusting  an  egg  into  the 
body  of  another  insect. 

Althoufjh  the  ovipositor  is  very  conspicuous  in  many 
members  of  lliis  suborder,  there  a.re  others  in  which  it  is 
more  or  less  completely  concealed  within  the  bod\-,  and  thus 
affords  but  Uttle  aid  to  the  student  who  is  classifving  his 
specimens;  moreover,  in  the  case  of  male  insects  we  must 
always  depend  on  some  other  character.  Fortunately  there 
is  anotiier  character  by  which  the  suborders  cnti  be  separated. 
In  the  Boring  Hymenoptera  the  trochanter  of  the  hind  leg 

;  *  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  especiallj  in  the  case  of  cabinet  specimens 
with  the  wings  spread,  to  determine  whether  a  species  b  one  that  folds  its 
wings  or  not.  But  we  know  of  no  other  character  which  will  always  distin* 
guish  the  Vespina  from  thf  Sphecina.  The  f(jllowinp  will  often  be  of  ser- 
vice In  all  North  American  Vespina  veins  Vj  and  V,  both  arise  from  the 
second  submarginal  cell;  in  many  ol  the  Sphecina  they  do  not. 
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Is  composed  of  two  segments  (Fig.  737,  while  in  the 
Stinging  Hymenoptera  it  consists  of  a  single  segment. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  characterization  among  the 
miiiute  members  of  the  Terebrantia;  but  the  beginning 
student  will  hardly  undertake  the  study  of  these. 

Family  TENTHREDlNlDiC  (Ten-thre-din'i-dae;. 

The  Saw-fiii$, 

In  this  family  the  head  and  thorax  are  wide ;  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  slender,  as  in  most  Hymenoptera,  but 
broadly  joined  to  the  thorax  (Fig.  743,7) ;  and  the  abdomen 


Fig.  743  —  The  Locust  saw-fly,  Nematus  slmilarit :  a,  egg  ;  ^,  youoK  larva  ;  c,  fuU- 
^rown  l^rva  -.  </.  anal  segment  of  full^fTowa  Iwa  ;  cocoon ;  >^aduTt.  (Fron  tha 
Author's  Report  for  1879.) 

of  the  female  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  saws.  The  larvs 
look  like  caterpillars  and  feed  upon  leaves  (Fig.  743) ;  but 
they  have,  ordinarily,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  prolegs,  while 
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true  caterpillars  liavc  only  ten.*  Most  saw-fly  larvas  have 
the  curious  habit  of  curling  the  hind  end  of  the  body  side- 
wise. 

The  saw-fly  larvae  make  parchment^Uke  cocoons  which 
they  sometimes  attach  to  the  plants  on  which  they  have 
ied  ;  but  they  often  burrow  in  the  ground  and  spin  their  co- 
coons there.  The  adult  saw-fly  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  food 
plant,  and  in  some  strange  way,  perhaps  by  the  absorption 
of  moisture,  the  eggs  increase  in  size  before  they  hatch. 
The  saws  of  the  female  are  set  side  by  side  in  a  groove  un- 
der the  end  of  the  body  like  the  blades  of  a  penknife  in  the 
handle.  These  saws  can  be  shoved  out  and  moved  up  and 
down.  Here  we  have  at  least  one  instance  where  the  fe- 
male wielding  of  a  saw  is  done  most  skilfully,  for  the  female 
saw-fly  uses  these  nice  tools  in  a  very  efficient  manner  to 
make  slits  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  in  which  she 
places  her  eggs. 

The  American  Saw-fly,  Cimbex  americana  (Cim'bex 
a-mer-i-ca'iia). —  This  is  the  largest  of  our  common  saw-tlies. 
Tiie  female  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  has  a 
black  head  and  thorax,  a  steel-blue  or  purplish  abdomen, 
witli  four  yellowish  spots  on  each  side,  smoky  brown  wings, 
and  black  legs,  while  her  feet  and  short,  knobbed  antennjc 
are  pale  yellow.  The  male  is  Idni^cr  arid  slenderer,  and  dif- 
fers somewhat  in  color.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  in  cres- 
cent-shaped slits  made  in  leaves.  The  food  plants  are  elm, 
birch,  linden,  and  willow.  The  larva  is  greenish  yellow,  with 
black  spiracles  and  a  black  stripe  down  its  back.  When  dis- 
turbed it  spurts  forth  a  fluid  from  glands  just  above  the 
spiracles.  There  is  but  one  brood  each  year.  After  the 
larva  is  grown  it  burrows  in  the  ground,  makes  an  oval  brown- 
ish cocoon,  and  there  spends  the  winter,  not  changing  to  a 
pupa  until  spring.  The  adult  appears  in  May  or  J  une.  These 
saw-flies  have  been  known  to  injure  willows  by  biting  inci- 

*  Except  in  the  Megalopygidae,  see  p.  319. 
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sions  half-way  round  the  terminal  t\vij;s  of  the  tree.  What 
their  object  was  in  doing  this  is  a  mystery. 

The  Rose-Slug,  Monostegia  rosa  (Mon-os-te'gi-a  ro's<"e). 

—  Often  in  the  summer  our  rose-gardens  look  as  if  fire  had 
swept  over  them,  so  scorched  and  brown  are  the  leaves. 
The  cause  of  this  apparent  conflagration  is  a  transparent 
jelly-like  slug,  greenish  above  and  yellowish  below,  which 
eats  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  leaving  patches  oi  the 
lower  surface  and  the  veins.  These  slugs  usually  feed  by 
■night  and  remain  hidden  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves 
by  day.  When  ready  to  pupate  they  crawl  down  or  drop  to 
the  ground  and  burrow  beneath  the  surface;  here  each 
makes  a  Httle  cell  and  then  transforms.  The  adult  fly  is 
shining  black  with  smoky  wings,  and  with  the  fore  and  mid- 
dle legs  gra>  ish  or  dirty-white.  The  female  is  about  one 
fifth  inch  in  length.  There  are  two  broods  a  year,  one  in 
June  and  one  In  August.  The  last  brood  passes  the  winter 
in  the  ground.  This  pest  can  be  destroyed  with  a  solution 
of  whale-oil  soap,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  Pcar-trcc  Slug,/:/7<'t<7/>'//'^^  avv?^/ (  ICi-i-o-cain'pa  ccr'- 
a-si). —  The  egg^s  of  this  species  arc  l.iid  on  tlu-  leaves  of  pear 
and  cherry  trees,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  In  about 
ten  days  the  slugs  hatch;  they  are  at  first  uliitish,  but  soon 
cover  themselves  with  a  dirty  green,  gummy  excretion. 
W  hen  full-grown  these  larvae  attain  the  length  of  half  an 
incli.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  is  enlarged;  and  they  rest 
with  their  tails  in  the  air,  and  appear,  as  Mr.  Harris  aptly 
observes,  like  minute  tadpoles.  These,  like  the  ro.se-slugs, 
eat  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  species  is  two- 
brooded  ;  the  second  brood  passes  the  winter  in  the  ground. 
The  larvae  can  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way  as  the  preced- 
ing species. 

The  Currant-worm,  ribesii  (Nem'a-tusri-be'si-i). 

—  This  well-known  enemy  of  currant  and  gooseberr)'  bushes 
belongs  to  the  class  of  criminal  emigrants,  and  has  gained  a 
foothold  and  flourishes  in  our  midst  in  spite  of  us.  The  fe- 
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male  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  first  leaves 
tliat  appear  on  the  currant  ;  the  eggs  are  glossy  and  white, 
and  are  phiced  in  rows  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaf.  In  ten 
days  the  larva  hatches ;  it  is  at  first  wliitish,  with  a  big  head  ; 
it  grows  fast,  and  soon  becomes  green,  and  then  has  black 
dots  and  a  black  head,  and  looks  like  a  caterpillar.  A 
brood  will  strip  a  bush  of  all  its  leaves.  The  larva  spins 
a  brownish  paper-like  cocoon,  sometimes  fastening  it  to  the 
stripped  bush,  and  sometimes  making  it  just  below  the  sur* 
face  of  the  ground.  There  are  two  broods,  and  as  the  flies 
of  one  brood  do  not  issue  all  at  the  same  time,  the  fight 
against  them  must  be  pretty  constant.  Hellibore  or  Paris* 
green  are  the  substances  commonly  used  to  destroy  this  in< 
sect.  There  is  a  native  saw-fly  on  currents  that  has  much 
the  same  habits. 

Family  SiRlclDiE  (Si-ric'i-dae). 

The  Horn-taiU, 

These  are  so  named  because  in  this  family  the  end  of 
the  body  usually  bears  a  spine  or  horn.  This  is  short  and 
triangular  in  the  males,  and  long  and  often  spear-shaped  in 
the  females.  The  horn-tails  are  closely  related  to  the  saw- 
flies,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  shape  of  the  ovipositor, 
which  is  made  for  boring  instead  of  sawing,  and  in  the 
habits  of  the  larva;,  u  luch  are  borers  in  solid  wood. 

The  ovipositor  consists  of  five  Xowg  slender  pieces ;  the 
two  outside  pieces  are  grooved  on  tlic  inner  surface,  and 
when  joined  make  a  sheath  containing  the  other  three 
pieces  ;  one  of  these  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  is  channelled 
beneath  for  the  reception  of  the  other  two.  which  arc  very 
slender  and  stiff,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  transverse 
ridges,  like  the  teeth  of  a  file.  With  this  complex  instru- 
ment the  female  can  bore  a  deep  hole  into  a  tree  and  place 
ftn  egg  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

There  are  several  species  of  horn-tails  in  America.  A 
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typical  species  is  The  Pigeon  Horn-tail,  Tremex  cohtmba 
(Tre'mex  ca>lum'ba).  The  body  of  this  insect  is  cylindri- 
cal, as  large  around  as  a  me-  ^  ^ 
dium-sized  lead-pencil,  and  ^ITWTV 
at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  (Fig.  744).  The  thorax 
and  head  are  rust-red  and 
black.  The  abdomen  is  black, 
with  ochre-yellow  bands  and 
spots  along  the  sides;  the 
horn  at  the  hind  end  of  the 
body  is  yellow ;  the  antennae 
arc  rust-red,  v.  itli  b:oatl  b.ac'k 
rings  at  the  middle.  The  wings  are  smoky  color  and  trans- 
parent ;  the  legs  are  dull  yellow.  The  female  pierces  tlie 
wood  of  a  tree  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  wliere  slie  de- 
posits her  eggs;  sometimes  her  ovipositor  |j;ets  wedj^ed  in 
the  wood  and  holds  her  there  a  prisoner  until  she  dies. 
The  grub  is  cylindrical  and  whitish,  and  attains  the  length 
of  an  inch  and  a  half ;  it  does  great  injury  by  perforating 
trees,  especially  elms.  It  transforms  within  a  cocoon  made  of 
silk  and  fine  chips.  When  the  fly  emerges  it  breaks  through 
the  cocoon,  creeps  to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  gnaws 
through  the  bark,  and  flies  off. 

The  preceding  is  the  only  species  of  Trcviex  that  occurs 
in  our  fauna.  In  this  genus  there  is  a  single  closed  marginal 
and  two  closed  submarginal  cells.  The  Horn-tails  of  the 
genus  Sirtx  (Si'rex),  of  which  we  have  many  species,  closely 
resemble  Tremex  in  form,  but  differ  in  having  two  marginal 
and  three  submarginal  cells. 


Family  CvNiPiDiC  (Cy*nip'i-dae). 

Thi  GaU-fii€S. 

These  insects  are  termed  gall-flies  because  the  majority  of 
the  species  live  within  galls;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  not  all  of  the  members  of  this  family  are  developed 
in  gailSy  and  that  galls  are  produced  by  many  insects 
that  do  not  belong  to  this  famil}-.  Galls  made  by  mites» 
plant-lice,  flies,  and  moths  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  galls  are  also  produced  by  beetles  and  cer- 
tain other  insects ;  but  the  great  majority  of  these  strange 
growths  are  made  either  by  mites,  plant-lice,  or  true  gall- 
flies (Cynipids). 

The  galls  made  by  mites  and  plant-lice  have  open  mouths, 
from  which  the  young  of  the  original  dweller  escape.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  gall-flies  the  gall  is  closed,and  a  hole  must 
be  made  by  the  insect  in  order  to  emerge.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  reproduction  of  insects  within  the  galls  of  gall-flies,  as 
there  is  within  the  galls  of  mites  and  plant-lice.  Many 
species  of  gall-flies  undergo  their  transformations  within 
their  galls;  while  in  other  species  the  full-grown  larva  leaves 
the  gall  and  enters  the  earth  to  transform.  But  in  each  case 
the  adult  female  provides  for  the  production  of  new  galls, 
in  which  their  young  are  to  develop. 

In  the  adult  gall-fly  the  abdomen  is  usually  much  com- 
pressed.   It  is  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  sliort  peduncle,  the 


Pio.  »t«mgifitm.    which  aHscs  near  the  base  of 

the  abdomen.  The  wings  of  gall-flies  have  compara- 
tively few  veins,  and  the  fore  wings  lack  the  stigma ;  some 
forms  are  wingless.*  The  antenns  are  not  elbowed,  and 
consist  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  segments.   The  larvse 


first  abdominal  segment  (Fig. 
745).  The  second  and  third 
abdominal  segments  are  large, 
and  the  remaining  segments, 
usually  five  in  'number,  are 
short,  and  each  is  more  or  less 
covered  by  the  preceding  seg- 
ment. Concealed  within  these 
segments  is  the  long,  partially 
coiled,  very  slender  ovipositor, 
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are  maggot  likc,  and  without  a  caudal  opening  to  the  ali- 
mentary  canal. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  each  species  of  gall-insect 
infests  a  special  p.ii  t  ot  one  or  more  pai  Licu.cir  species  of 
plants,  and  the  gaii  piuLluced  by  eacli  species  ot  insect  is  of 
a  definite  form.  Hence  when  an  entonioloiijist  wlio  has 
studied  tiiese  insects  sees  a  familiar  gall,  he  knows  at  once 
what  species  of  insect  produced  it. 

Naturalists  have  speculated  much  as  to  the  way  galis  are 
made  to  grow.  It  has  been  supposed  that  at  the  time  the  egg 
is  laid  there  is  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  plant  with  it  a 
drop  of  poison,  which  causes  the  abnormal  growth.  By  this 
theory  the  differences  between  the  galls  of  different  insects 
was  explained  by  supposing  that  the  fluid  produced  by  each 
species  of  insect  had  peculiar  properties.  There  are  certain 
kinds  of  galls  which  may  be  produced  in  this  way.  Thus  it 
is  said  that  the  wound  made  by  a  certain  saw-fly  In  the  leaves 
of  willow  causes  an  abundant  formation  of  plant-cells,  and 
the  gall  thus  formed  attains  its  full  growth  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days,  aiul  before  the  iarv<i  lias  escaped  from  the  egg. 
But  with  the  gall-tlies  the  gall  does  not  begin  to  grow  until 
the  larva  is  hatched  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  larva  be^rins  to  feed, 
the  abnormal  growth  of  the  plant  commences.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  if  the  gall  is  produced  by  a  poison,  this  poison 
must  be  excreted  by  the  larva. 

There  exists  in  many  species  of  gall-flies  an  alternation  of 
generations :  that  is,  the  individuals  of  one  generation  do  not 
resemble  their  parents,  but  arc  like  their  grandparents.  In 
many  cases  the  two  succeeding  generations  of  a  species 
differ  so  greatly  that  they  have  been  considered  not  merely  . 
as  distinct  species,  but  have  been  placed  in  different  genera. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Adler,  of  Schleswig,  that 
that  while  a  certain  species  of  Neuroterus  (Neu-rot'e-rus)  is 
developed  in  one  kind  of  gall  on  the  leaves  of  oak,  the 
larvae  that  hatch  from  eggs  laid  by  it  produce  a  different 
kind  of  gall,  and  develop  into  gall-flies  which  do  not  present 
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the  characteristics  of  Niuroterus,  but  have  been  classed  in 
another  genus  under  the  name  Spathigaster  (Spath-e-gas'ter). 
These  in  turn  lay  eggs  which  develop  into  gall-flies  like  their 
grandparents,  i.e.»  a  species  of  Neuroterus,  Not  only,  says 
Mr.  Adler,  do  the  two  generations  live  in  galls  differing  in 
form,  color,  and  situation,  and  the  insects  exhibit  among 
themselves  differences  of  size,  proportions,  and  structure,  but 
what  renders  the  contrast  more  striking  is  that  the  Neu- 
roterus generation  is  only  represented  by  females,  whilst  the 
Spathegaster  generation  presents  individuals  of  both  sexes. 

Although  alternation  of  generations  occurs  in  many 
species  of  the  Cynipidae,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  otlier 
species  in  which  the  parthenog^enetic  form  exists  alone;  tliat 
is,  the  species  rcprodncc  continuously  without  any  males  ap- 
pearing. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  parliicnoyenetic 
species  h<ive  descended  from  species  consisting  of  both  sexes. 
Still,  it  is  said  that  no  case  is  now  known  of  a  bisexu.il  form 
existing  alone ;  each  bisexual  species  is  merely  a  link  in  a 
cycle  containinp^  a  parthenogenetic  generation. 

The  members  of  this  family  infest  many  kinds  of  plants, 
but  their  galls  occur  most  abundantly  on  oaks.  Among  the 
more  conspicuous  species  are  the  foilowinf^: 

The  Fibrous  Oak  apple,  Amphibolips  coccineie  (Am-phib'- 
o-lips  coc-^in'e^). — There  are  several  large,  spherical  galls, 
common  on  oaks,  which  have  received  the  name  of  oak-apples. 
These  galls  resemble  each  other  quite  closely  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  differ  much  in  their  internal  struc- 
ture. The  one  which  we  name  the  Fibrous  Oak-^pple  is 
represented  by  Figure  746.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is 
a  small,  hollow  kernel,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  gall-fly  is 
developed.  The  space  between  this  kernel  and  the  dense 
outer  layer  of  the  gall  is  filled  with  many  fibres,  which  radi* 
ate  from  the  kernel.  This  gall  is  found  on  the  scarlet  oak, 
and  varies  in  size  from  three  fourths  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  Spongy  Oak-apple,  Amphibolips  spon^fica  (A.  spon- 
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gifi-ca),  is  most  common  on  the  red  oak,  but  it  occurs  also 
on  the  black  oak.  In  this  gall  the  space  between  the  kernel 
and  the  outer  layer  is  quite  densely  filled  with -a  porous 
mass,  which  suggests  the  name  spongy. 

The  Larger  Empty  Oak-apple,  HaUaspis  inams  (Hoi- 
cas'pis  i-na'nis). — ^There  are  two  oak-apples  which  are  very 
similar  in  structure,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  empty 
oak-apples.   In  these  the  space  between  the  central  kernel 


Pw.  746.— Gftll  of  AmphiMipt  tpuimttt. 


and  the  outer  shell  contains  only  a  few,  ver>'  slender,  silky 
filaments,  which  hold  the  kernel  in  place.  The  larger  of 
these  two  galls  measures  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
is  found  on  the  scarlet  oak  and  the  red  oak. 

The  Smaller  Empty  Oak-apple,  Hokas^s  centricola  (H. 
cen-tric'o-la),  is  found  on  the  post-oak,  and  measures  three 
fourths  of  ath  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  It  also  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  that  the  outer  shell  is  mottled. 

The  Bullet^all,  Hokaspis  ghhulus  (H.  glob'u-lus).— One 
of  the  most  common  galls  on  our  oaks  in  the  Northeastern 
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States  is  a  bullct-like  gall,  which  is  attaclicd  to  the  small 
twigs,  and  which  measures  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  inch 
in  diameter.  In  this  gall  the  central  kernel  is  surrounded 
by  a  hard,  woody  substance. 

The  Giant  Oak-gall,  Andricus  calif ormcus  (An'dri-cus 
cal-i-for'ni-cus. — Tliis  is  the  most  common  oak-gall  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  the  California  white  oak,  and  during  the  winter,  when  the 
trees  are  bare,  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  object.  It  differs 
from  the  preceding  galls  in  being  of  the  t3rpe  termed  poly- 
thalamous;  that  is,  instead  of  containing  a  single  cell,  there 
are  several  cells  within  it,  in  each  of  which  a  gall-fly  is  devel- 
oped. This  gall  varies  greatly  in  form  and  size ;  some  of  the 
larger  ones  measure  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  their  greatest 
circumference.  The  outer  surface  of  the  gall  is  white,  and 
usually  smooth. 

The  Pithy  Blackberry-gall,  Diastrophm  nebulosus  (Di-as - 

tro-phus  neb- 
u - 1  o ' s u  s),  is 
another  exam- 
ple of  a  poly- 
thalamous  gall. 
It  is  a  large 
woody  growth, 
which  occurs 
on  the  stems 
of  blackberry. 
It  is  sometimes 
three  inches  in 
length  and  one 
and  one -half 
inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  varies 
in  shape,  but 

Ftei  74^r— The  Mossy  RoK^tall,  RktdiUt  r^trn*  there     afC  ftU 

ways  several  wrinkled  ridges  along  the  stem. 
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The  Mossy  Rose^^^all,  Rkodites  ros<e  (Rho-di'tes  ro'sa), 
is  a  very  common  polythalamous  gall,  which  is  formed  on 
the  stem  of  the  sweetbrier  (Fig.  747).  The  gall  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  hard  kernels  surrounding  the  branch  and 
covered  with  reddish  or  green,  moss-like  filaments.  In  each 
of  these  kemeb  a  gall-fly  is  developed* 

The  Guest  Gall-flies  or  Inquilines  (In'qui-lins).-r-There  are 
many  gall-flies  that  do  not  form  galls,  but  lay  their  eggs  In 
the  galls  made  by  some  other  species.  The  larvae  of  these 
guest  gall-flies  feed  upon  these  galls,  and  in  many  instances 
do  not  discommode  the  owners  in  the  least. 

Family  TRIGONALIDiB  (Trig-o-nal'i-dae). 
The  Trigoiialids  {Tri-gon' a4ids). 

This  family  includes  only  one  genus,  Trigonafys  (Tri- 
gon'a  l>  s),  of  which  there  are  only  four  North  American 
species.   All  of  these  are  rare. 

In  this  genus  there  is  a  distinct  cell  between  veins  I  and 

III  of  the  fore  wiiij^;  the  stigma  is  well  developed  ;  there  is 
only  one  marginal  cell,  but  this  reaches  nearly  to  the  apex 
•of  the  wing ;  and  there  are  four  submarginal  cells. 

Family  ICHNEaMONID/E  (Ich-neu-mon'i-da;}. 

The  IckneHfnon'flies, 

When  the  discouraged  farmer  sees  his  crops  harvested 
f>efore  due  time  by  hordes  of  hungry  insects,  he  is  apt  to 
long  for  a  miracle  to  remove  the  plague  from  his  fields. 
Oftener  than  he  dreams  the  miracle  takes  place,  and  millions 
of  insect  pests  never  live  to  lay  their  eggs  for  another  brood. 
Such  miraclcb  ate  most  frequently  wrought  by  members  of 
this  and  the  allied  families.  These  constitute  a  group  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  Parasitic  Hytnenoptera  (see  Synop- 
sis, p.  601),  a  group  containing  the  great  majority  of  ail 
parasitic  insects. 

Very  many  other  insects  play  an  important  part  in  the 
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destruction  of  in.sect  pests;  but  in  most  cases  these  other 
insects  are  simply  predaceous,  pouncing  upon  and  destroy- 
ing such  insects  as  they  can  overcome.  But  the  true  para- 
sites act  in  a  very  different  way.  Although  some  species 
are  external  parasites,  most  of  them  hve  within  tlie  bodies 
of  their  victims,  within  which  they  pass  their  entire  hirval 
existence.  Their  presence  in  this  strange  situation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  parent  lays  her  eggs  within  or  upon  the 
body  of  the  insect  to  be  destroyed.  When  the  egg  is  laid 
upon  the  body  of  the  victim,  the  larva  as  soon  as  it  hatches 
bores  its  way  into  the  body.  So  in  either  case  the  young 
parasite  is  in  the  midst  of  suitable  food.   It  is  probable  that 


the  parasite  feeds  only  on  the  blood  of  its  host;  hence  the 

parasitized  insect  is  not  destroyed  at  once,  but  lives  on  with 
the  parasite  witliin  it,  which  graduall>  attains  its  growth. 
Finally,  the  parasitized  insect  perishes  ;  and  from  the  larva 
tliat  has  been  nourished  in  its  body  there  is  developed  a 
wincjed  creature,  which  in  turn  lays  its  eggs  in  other  victims. 
Frequentl)'  a  parasitic  insect  lays  several  e'^gs  within  a  single 
victim,  so  that  a  number  of  parasites  may  be  developed 
within  the  body  of  a  sin<;le  insect.  Each  species  of  these 
parasites  infests  only  certain  insects,  each  insect  having,  to 
a  great  extent,  its  peculiar  parasites. 

Although  the  Ichneumonidx  include  some  minute  forms. 
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the  species  are  mostly  of  considerable  size,  and  here  belong  the 
larger  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  In  this  family  the  wings 
arc  furnished  with  several  closed  cells ;  the  fore  wings  have 
a  stigma;  and  cells  V,  and  ist  V,  are  separate  (Fig  748). 

The  largest  members  of  the  family  belong  to  the  genus 
Thalessa,  These  are  remarkable-looking  insects,  with  long, 
slender  bodies  and  three  long  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
Two  of  these  hairs  fonn  a  sheath  for  the  third,  which  is  the 
ovipositor.  This  ovipositor,  although  apparently  merely  a 
thread,  is  really  composed  of  three  pieces  placed  parallel, 
one  above  and  two  below,  and  securely  locked  together. 
Near  the  end  of  them  are  ridges  like  those  on  a  file,  and 
between  them  is  a  passage  through  which  the  egg  ts  forced 
when  it  is  laid. 

Thaiessa  lunator  (Tha-les'sa  lu-na'tor)  is  one  of  the 
larger  of  our  Ichneumon-flies.  Its  body  is  two  and  one 
half  inches  long,  and  it  measures  nearly  ten  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  antennx  to  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor.  It 
is  a  parasite  of  the  wood-boring  larva  of  the  Pigeon  Horn- 
tail.  >When  a  female 
finds  a  tree  infested  by 
this  insect  she  selects  a 
place  which  she  judges  is 
opposite  a  Treinex-bur- 
rovv,  and,  elevatincf  her 
long  ovipositor  in  a  loop 
over  her  back,  with  its 
tip  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree  (Fig.  749),  she 
makes  a  derrick  out  of 
her  body,  and  proceeds 
with  great  skill  and  pre- 
cision to  drill  a  hole  into 
the  tree.  When  the 
Tremex-burrow  is  Fic.  749.—  naUssa  lumator. 

reached  she  deposits  an  egg  in  it.   The  larva  that  hatches 
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from  this  egg  creeps  along  this  burrow  until  it  reaches 
its  victim,  and  then  fastens  itself  to  the  horn-tail  larva, 
wiiicii  it  destroys  by  suckin^^  its  blood.  The  larva  of 
Thalessa  when  full  grown  changes  to  a  pupa  within  the  bur- 
row of  its  liost,  and  the  adult  gnaws  a  hole  out  through  the 
bark  if  it  does  not  find  a  hole  already  made  by  the  Tremex. 
Sometimes  the  adult  Thalessa,  like  the  adult  Tremex^  gets 
her  ovipositor  wedged  in  the  wood  so  tightly  that  it  holds 
her  a  prisoner  until  she  dies. 

The  most  common  of  our  larger  Ichneumon-flies  belongs 

to  the  genus  Ophion  (O'phi-on)  (Fig. 
750) ;  these  have  yellow  bodies.  They 
infest  the  caterpillars  of  the  Polyphc- 
mus-mothy  and  only  a  single  egg  ts 
laid  within  each  victim.  The  cater- 
pillar lives  until  it  spins  its  cocoon, 
Fic.  79«.-c/Ai<w.  but  does  not  change  to  a  pupa.  The 
Ichneumon  larva  when  full  grown  spins  a  dense  brownish  ' 
cocoon  within  the  cocoon  of  the  caterpillar.  Another  smaller 
Ichneumon-fly,  Cryptus  extrematis  (Cryp'tus  ex-tre-ma'tis)* 
infests  the  same  caterpillar,  but  more  than  one  egg  is  laid  in 
a  caterpillar  by  the  female.  We  have  bred  thirty-five  of 
these  Ichneumon-flies  from  one  caterpillar.  The  larvae  of 
this  species  also  spin  their  cocoons  within  the  cocoon  of  their 
host. 

Family  STEPHANlDifi  (Ste-pbau'l-dse). 

The  Stephanids  {Shp/ia-nids). 

This  family  includes  only  four  North  American  species, 
and  all  of  these  are  rare.  They  resemble  the  Braconids  in 
lacking  the  vein  between  cells  V,  and  ist  V,  of  the  fore  wing, 
but  differ  in  having  a  cell  between  veins  I  and  III. 
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Family  BraconidjB  (Bra-con'i-ds). 

The  Braconids  (Bra^o-nidsy 

The  Braconidse  include  a  large  number  of  parasites, 
which  are  small  or  of  moderate  size.   They  are  often  called 

Ichneumon-flies;  but  it  seems  best  to  restrict  that  name  to 

members  oi  the  Ichneumonidae.     In  the  Braconids  the 


F16. 7)t.— Wings  of  Rk^0  ^rntftiemt, 

wings  have  several  closed  cells,  the  fore  \vtn<^=;  are  furnished 
with  a  stigma,  and  the  vein  between  cells  V,  and  1st  V,  is 
wanting  (Fig.  751).  This  last  character  is  important,  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  members  of  tliis  family  from  the  true  Ichneu- 
mon-flies, which  they  resemble  both  in  appearance  and  habits. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  especially  in  vineyards,  to 
find  a  feeble  caterpillar  with  its  back  covered  with  little,  white, 
oblong  bodies,  which  the  ignorant  usually  think  are  its  own 
e^s  (Fig.  752).    These  are 
the  cocoons  of  braconid  par- 
asites.    The  larvs   obtain  s?:^v^^zArfr^r^:r ' 

their  growth  within  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  just 
before  it  perishes  they  leave 
it,  and  spin  their  silken  cocoons  upon  its  back.   When  these 
cocoons  are  examined  with  a  lens  they  are  found  to  be  beau^ 


Fig.  75/.— Caterpillar  with  cocoons  of  a 
Braconid. 
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tiful  objects,  resembling  in  miniature  those  of  the  silkworm. 
The  adult  parasite  in  emerging  from  its  cocoon  cuts  a  neat 
little  lid  at  its  upper  end.  These  parasites  belong  to  the 
genus  Microgaster  (Mic-ro^as'ter).  Bunches  of  white  or 
yellow  cocoons  of  Microgaster  are  often  found  attached  to 
grass  or  other  plants  instead  of  to  the  back  of  the  caterpillar 

which  the  larvae  have  destroyed  (Fig.  753). 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  com- 
mon forms  belonging  to  this  family  are  those 
belonging  to  the  genus  i^/Aft&W  (A-phid'i-us). 
The  members  of  this  genus  are  minute  creat- 
ures which  infest  plant-lice.  If  colonies  of 
Aphides  be  examined,  the  dried  bodies  of 
dead  ones  may  be  found  in  which  the  abdo- 
men is  more  or  less  spherical,  beiii^  greatly 
distenclcti.  These  bodies  remain  cUnjiinir  to 
the  leaves  in  the  position  in  which  the  insects 
were  when  they  died.  From  each  one  there 
emerges  in  due  time  an  Aphidius.  The  para- 
site in  emerging  cuts  a  very 
regular  circular  lid  in  the  dor- 
sal wall  of  the  abdomen  of  its  host  (Fig.  754). 
We  have  watched  with  much  interest  these 
little  Braconids  ovipositing  in  the  bodies  of 
plant-lice.  When  one  has  selected  a  plant-  Fig.  754. 
louse  in  which  to  oviposit  she  stands  with  her  head  towards 
it,  and  bending  her  abdomen  under  her  thorax  between  he.*- 
legs  she  darts  her  ovipositor  forward  into  the  body  of  the 
Aphis.  The  species  of  this  genus  do  not  construct  co- 
coonsp  but  undergo  their  metamorphoses  within  the  dried 
skins  of  the  plant-lice. 

Family  Evan  1 1 (Ev-a-ni'i-dae). 

The  Ensign-flies. 

Thb  is  a  small  family,  comprising  insects  of  very  peculiar 
structure.   They  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  fact 
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that  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mctathorax, 
and  not  at  the  hind  end  of  it,  as  with  other  insects.  The 
abdomen  is  compressed,  and  has  a  very  slender  base. 

The  venation  of  the  win^^^js  also  presents  a  striking  pe- 
culiarity.  In  other  Hy meaoptera  vcm  V  of  the  fore  wings 


Pie.  755^Wingfi  of  Amlacmt, 


arises  from  some  point  on  the  cross-vein  III-VII  that  is 
nearer  to  vein  III  than  to  vein  VII,  while  in  the  Evaniidx 
the  origin  of  vein  V  is  nearer  to  vein  VII  than  to  vein  IIL 


Fjg,  756.— Wings  ui  Fmmm. 


In  the  more  generalized  members  of  the  family,  as  Aulacus 
(Au'larcus),  the  origin  of  vein  V  is  but  a  little  way  from  the 
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middle  of  cross-vein  III-VII  (Fig.  755);  but  in  Fauus 
(Fce'nus)  (Fig.  756)  vein  V  has  migrated  so  far  toward  the 
anal  furrow  that  it  no  longer  arises  from  the  cross-vein,  and 
cell  V  is  reduced  to  a  mere -areolet. 

These  insects  are  parasitic ;  we  have  bred  one  species* 

Fio.  757  —Kvaniit  appeKiiigatttr.  FlO.  jtfi.—Fmnma. 

Evania  appendigaster  (E-van'i-a  ap-pen-di-gas'ter)  (Fig.  757), 
from  the  odtheca  of  a  cockroach,  and  have  found  another, 
a  species  of  Fcems  (Fce'nus)  (Fig.  758)»  common  on  flowers. 

We  have  named  these  insects  Ensign-Bies,  because  they 
carry  the  abdomen  aloft  like  a  flag. 

Family  CHALCIDIDiE  (Chal-cid'i-da). 
Tlu  Chalets- fies. 
The  Chalcis-flies  are  among  the  smaller  of  the  parasitic 
Il)  nicnoptcra.    In  fact  they  are  usually  minute  insects, 

often  not  more  than  one  one-lumdrcdth  of  an  in'ch  in  length  ; 
on  the  other  liaiul.  a  few  of  our  species  are  much  larger,  a 
common  one  measurinf^  tlirec  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
They  are  nearly  always  black,  with  strong  metallic  reflec- 


tions,  although  some  species  are  yellow.  The  head  is 
usually  large  ;  the  prothorax  does  not  extend  back  on  each 
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side  to  the  cup-like  scale  covering  the  base  of  the  fore 
wing ;  the  wings  have  no  closed  cells ;  and  the  ovipositor  is 
usually  hidden,  issuing  before  the  apex  of  the  abdomen. 
Figures  759  and  760  represent  Chalcis^ies  greatly  enlarged. 

It  is  to  this  family  that  the  great  majority  of  the  para- 
sites of  the  smaller  insects  belong.  Thus  scale-bugs  are 
preyed  upon  by  many  species  of  Chalcis*iiies.  But  Chalets- 
flies  also  attack  large  insects*  fbr  many  caterpillars  are  de- 
stroyed by  them.  The  most  efficient  parasite  of  the  cab- 
bage-butterfly  is  a  Chalcis-fly,  Pteromalus  puparum  (Pte- 
romVlus  pu-pa'rum)*  In  the  case  of  these  larger  insects 
hundreds  of  Chalcis-fiies  may  reach  maturity  within  a  single 
individual. 

The  larvs  of  Chalcis-flies  usually  feed  within  their  vic- 
tims, but  a  few  live  attached  externally.    Some  Chalcis- 

flics,  like  the  members  of  the  next  fannily,  are  egg-parasites, 
and  certain  others  are  developed  within  the  galls  produced 
by  members  of  otlier  fanuiic.^  s^Cynipidau  and  Cccidoinyida;), 
and  are  doubtless  merely  inriuilines,  instead  of  para^^ites. 

The  members  of  one  subfamily  closely  approach  the 
gall-flies  (Cynipidse)  in  structure  and  in  habits.  One  of 
these,  the  Joint-worm,  hosovia  Jiordvi  (Is-o-so'ma  hor'dc-i), 
is  a  well-known  pest,  which  infests  the  stalks  of  ^ijrowing 
grain.  It  causes  a  woody  i;rowth,  which  fills  up  the  cavity 
'of  the  stalk,  and  sometimes  also  causes  a  joint  to  swell  and 
the  stalk  to  bend  and  lop  down.  The  presence  of  this  insect 
is  often  indicated  by  pieces  of  hardened  straw  coming  from 
the  threshing-machine  with  the  grain.  There  is  but  a  single 
generation  of  the  joint-worm  in  a  year.  The  insects  remain 
in  the  straw  during  the  winter,  the  adults  emerging  in  the 
spring.  Obviously  the  best  way  to  destroy  this  pest  is  to 
bum  the  infested  straw  before  the  insects  emerge. 

The  Chalcis-flies  of  the  genus  Ltucospis  (Leu-cos'pis)  are 
very  remarkable  in  form.  They  agree  with  the  true  wasps,  and 
differ  from  all  other  Hymenoptera  in  having  the  fore  wings 
folded  like  a  fan  when  at  rest.   They  are  also  peculiar  in 
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having  the  ovipositor  of  the  female  curved  up  over  the  dor 
sum  of  tlie  abdomen  to  tlie  thorax.  Our  most  common 
species  is  Leucospis  affinis  fL.  af-ii'nis);  this  measures  about 
three  eighths  inch  in  length. 

Family  PROCTOTRUPlDiE  (Proc-to>tru'pi-dx). 

The  Froctolr lipids  i  Proi'to4ru' pids), 

t 

These  insects,  in  spite  of  their  long  family  name,  are  the 
smallest  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera;  and  in  fact  the 
smallest  of  all  known  insects  belongs  to  this  family.  The 
larger  species  rarely  exceed  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  smallest,  Ahptus  excisus  (A4ap'tus  ex-ci'sus), 
measures  between  six  and  seven  one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

In  shape,  the  body  is  slender,  and  the 
color  is  almost  invariably  black  or 
brown  without  metallic  lustre:  the 
prothorax  extends  back  on  each  side 
to  the  cup-like  scale  covering  the  base 
of  the  fore  wing ;  the  wings  are  often 
wanting,  and  when  present  are  en- 
tirely  veinless,  or  they  may  ajiproach 
the  venation  of  some  of  tlie  Chalcis-flicb,  or  ui  utlier  cases 
that  of  some  of  the  l^iaconidae  ;  the  ovipositor  issues  frum 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen.  Figure  761  represents  a  Procto- 
trupid  greatly  cnlarf^ed. 

The  Proctotrupids  are  nearly  all  parasitic  ;  and  very 
many  of  them  infest  the  ej^^s  of  other  insects.  The  female 
Proctotrupid  bores  a  hole  with  her  ovipositor  through  the 
shell  of  an  egg  of  one  of  the  larger  insects,  and  deposits  one 
of  her  eggs  inside  of  it.  Here  the  young  parasite  when  it 
hatches  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  food  which  is  sufficient 
for  it  till  it  is  fully  grown.  The  transformations  are  passed 
within  the  infested  egg,  from  which  the  parasite  comes  forth 
an  adult.  Other  species  are  internal  parasites  of  larvae, 
and  some  are  secondary  parasites,  that  is,  parasites  upon 
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Other  parasites.  A  few  species  are  inquilineSy  but  none 
have  been  found  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Suborder  Aculeata  (A-cu4e-a'ta). 

Tin-  Stinging  Hymenoptera. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  suborders  .into  which  the  Hy. 
menoptera  are  divided  we  find  at  the  caudal  end  of  the 
body  of  the  female  a  sting  connected  with  a  poison  gland, 
the  well-known  organ  of  offence  of  these  insects.  This  is 
really  the  same  organ  as  that  which  we  have  termed  the 
borer  in  the  first  suborder,  but  its  form  and  use  are  differ- 
ent. It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  sting  of  insects  of 
this  suborder  is  not  a  simple  spear,  as  often  supposed,  but 
is  really  a  compound  organ  composed  of  essentially  the 
same  parts  as  the  borer  described  in  preceding  pa^es.  In 
some  cases  the  sting  is  imperfectly  developed  :  thus  we  find 
that  wliile  certain  ants  have  well-developed  stings,  others  are 
not  able  to  stinc^  at  all. 

In  the  Aculeata,  as  already  indicated  on  page  610,  the 
trochanter  of  the  posterior  legs  consists  of  a  single  segment 
(Fig.  757,  a,  c\ 

In  the  adult  insects  of  this  suborder  the  abdomen  con- 
sists of  six  complete  segments  in  the  female,  and  seven  in  the 
male.  This  character  is  very  useful  in  separating  the  sexes 
of  these  insects.**^ 

Family  Pelecinid^  (Pel-e-cin'i^a). 

The  Pclecinus  {Pel-c-ci' nus). 

This  family  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  Pelecinus 
polyturator  (P.  pol-y-tu-ra'tor),  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
insect.  The  females  are  common  where  they  occur,  and 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  slender  and  very  long  abdomen 
(Fig.  762).   The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  club-shaped,  and 

*  No  account  is  uken  here  of  the  propodeum  <see  page  602). 
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only  about  twice  the  length  of  the  head  and  thorax*  This 
sex  is  very  rare ;  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  venation  of 
the  wings,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  female.  Nothing 


Fig.  ^ba.—Pe^eciHUS ^fytmratar^  female. 


is  known  regarding  the  habits  of  this  species,  but  it  is  su^ 
posed  to  be  parasitic,  like  the  Ichneumon-flies. 

Family  CHRVSiDlDiE  (Chry-sid^i-dae). 

The  Cuckoo-flies. 

The  cuckoo-flies  are  wonderfully  beautiful  creatures,  be- 
ing usually  a  brilliant  metallic  green  in  color.  The  species 
are  of  moderate  size,  the  largest  being  only  about  a  half 
inch  in  length.    Tliey  can  be  distinguished  from  other 

Hymenoptera  by  the  form  of  the  ab- 
domen, in  which  there  are  only  three 
or  four  visible  segments  (Fig.  763), 
except  in  the  male  of  a  single  genus 
(Cleptes\  where  there  are  five.  The 
abdomen  is  convex  above  and  flat  or 
Fio.  'fiyckrythmttidmu.  coucave  below,  so  that  it  can  be  read- 
ily turned  under  the  thorax  and  closely  applied  to  it.  In 
this  way  a  cuckoo-fly  rolls  itself  into  a  ball  when  attacked, 
leaving  only  its  wings  exposed. 

Althoiif^h  these  insects  are  handsome,  they  have  ver\'' 
ugly  morals,  resembling  those  of  the  bird  whose  name  has 
been  applied  to  them.  A  cuckoo-fly  seeks  until  it  finds  one 
of  the  digger-wasps,  or  a  solitary  true  wasp,  or  a  solitary 
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bee,  building  a  nest,  and  when  the  owner  of  the  nest  is  off 
colicctiug  provisions  steals  in  and  lays  its  egg,  which  the 
unconscious  owner  walls  in  with  her  own  egg.  Sometimes 
the  cuckoo.fly  larva  eats  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  nest, 
and  sometimes  starves  it  by  eating  up  the  food  provided  for 
it.  The  bees  and  wasps  know  this  foe  very  well,  and  tender 
it  so  warm  a  reception  that  the  brilliant^oated  little  rascal 
has  reason  enough  to  double  itself  up  so  that  the  righteous 
sting  of  its  assailant  can  find  no  hole  in  its  armor.  Tl  crc 
is  one  instance  on  record  where  an  outraf^ed  vvasp,  unable 
to  sting  one  of  tlic  cuckoo-flics  to  death,  ^niawed  off  her 
wings  aad  pitched  her  out  on  the  ground.  Hut  the  un- 
daunted invader  waited  until  tlie  wasp  departed  for  provi- 
sions, and  tlicn  crawled  up  the  post  and  laid  her  egg  in  the 
nest  before  she  died. 

Some  of  the  cuckoo-flies  are  true  parasites  :  one  of  them 
infests  the  currant-worm  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  species  will  find  its  way  to  this  country, 

Superfamily  Fokm  ICINA  (For.mi^'na> 

The  Ants* 

The  ants  are  easily  recognized  by  the  well-known  form 
of  the  body.   The  only  insects  that  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  ants  are  the  white*ants  or  Termites  {Termiiida) 
and  the  velvet-ants  {MutiUida)»    But  the  true  ants  are 
readily  distinguished  from  these  and  other  insects  by  the 
form  of  the  abdomen.    With  the  ants  the  first  segment  of 
the  abdomen,  and  in  one  family  the  second  also,  forms  a 
lens-shaped  scale  or  knot,  \  arying  in  form  and 
serving  as  a  peduncle  to  the  remaining  por-  ^?aS?^^^^ 
tion  of  this  region  of  the  body  (Fig.  764).       Fig.  764. 
The  winged  ants  are  also  peculiar  in  lacking  the  cup-like 
scale  or  tegula  at  the  base  of  each  fore  wing. 

If  the  statesman  or  the  philosopher  would  study  a  per- 
fect communistic  society,  let  him  throw  away  his  histories 
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of  poor  human  attempts,  and  go  and  study  thoroughly  the 
nearest  aiu-luU.  There  he  will  find  no  love  for  friend  or 
wife  or  child,  but  a  love  for  everyone.  There  everything  is 
done  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  nothing  for  the  indi- 
vidual. The  state  makes  wars,  provides  food  for  all,  cares 
for  the  children,  owns  all  the  property.  He  will  find  no 
complaint  against  the  existing  condition  of  society,  no 
rebels ;  but  the  fate  of  each  one  is  determined  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth,  and  each  takes  up  its  work  without  a  murmur. 
He  will  find  that  this  perfect  commune  has  developed 
courage,  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  never-failing  industry;  but 
he  will  find  also  that  war,  pillage,  slavery,  and  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  other  communities  and  individuals 
are  as  prevalent  as  they  are  among  our  own  nations,  where 
selfish  private  ambition  has  held  sway  so  long. 

There  are  always  three  classes  of  ants  in  a  colony :  males, 
females,  and  workers.  The  males  and  the  females  are  winged, 
the  workers  wingless.  Often  in  warm  summer  afternoons 
the  air  will  seem  to  be  filled  with  countless  thousands  of 
flying  ants.  Their  moving  wings  divide  the  sun*s  rays  into 
rainbow  flashes  as  they  rise  or  fall,  a  silent,  onward-moving 
host.  This  is  the  wedding-journey  of  the  male  and  female 
ants,  which  have  come  from  many  communities  and  have 
taken  flight  together.  But  soon  the  journey  is  over  and 
they  drop  to  earth,  where  the  males  soon  die ;  but  the 
females  tear  oft  their  own  wings,  having  no  further  use  for 
them,  and  set  about  to  find  places  to  lay  their  eggs.  Some- 
times a  female  starts  a  new  colony;  in  other  cases  she  is 
fo'  nd  by  some  workers  of  her  own  species  and  adopted  as 
their  queen. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  regarding;  the  formation  of 
new  colonies  of  ants.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  a 
colony  is  founded  by  a  single  queen  working  alone,  as  with 
the  bumblebees  and  social  wasps ;  or  whether  a  queen  asso- 
ciates a  number  of  workers  with  herself  and  they  together 
found  the  colony,  as  with  the  Honey-bee.   The  writer  has 
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demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments  that  in  the  case  of 
our  common  carpenter-ant  {Camponotus  pcnnsylvanicus)  the 
former  method  is  practised.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
with  certain  other  species  the  latter  method  occurs* 

On  many  occasions  we  have  found  a  queen  of  the  car- 
penter-ant in  a  small  cleared  space  beneath  the  bark  of  a 
dead  tree  or  log.  Some  of  these  queens  were  alone ;  others 
were  accompanied  either  by  eggs,  larvae,  or  by  small  workers, 
On  one  occasion  we  collected  several  such  queens  and  placed 
each  with  her  eggs  in  a  cell  between  plates  of  glass  in  an 
artificial  ant*s  nest,  and  have  thus  watched  the  beginnings 
of  colonies.  A  few  eggs,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  are  laid  at 
first ;  these  soon  hatch,  and  the  larvae  develop  quite  rai}idly. 
A  nest  which  on  July  15th  contained,  besides  the  queen, 
only  seven  eggs,  contained  July  27lh  thirteen  c^i^s,  three 
larviL',  and  one  cocoon  ;  and  on  Aug.  14th  there  were  six 
cocoons.  In  another  nest,  which  un  July  I5lh  contained, 
besides  the  queen,  only  young  larvie,  the  larvae  began  to 
spin  cocoons  on  July  19th,  a!id  on  Aug.  8th  the  workers 
began  to  emcrpfe.  On  Aug.  i6lh  the  workers  had  bcL;un  to 
work,  carrying  the  empty  cocoons  out  of  the  nest,  and  on 
Aug.  20th  the  workers  began  to  take  into  the  nest  dead  flies 
that  had  been  placed  at  the  entrance. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  this  experiment  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  from  the  time  the  queen  forms 
her  cell  and  begins  to  lay  eggs  to  the  time  when  a  brood  of 
workers  is  matured  no  food  is  taken  into  the  nest.  The  cell 
is  a  closed -one,  and  contains  no  store  of  food  except  what 
may  be  within  the  body  of  the  queen.  The  queen  does  not 
leave  the  nest ;  and  when  we  placed  food  within  a  nest  the 
queen  built  a  wall  of  earth  about  it,  thus  walling  it  out. 

To  test  this  matter  a  queen  was  placed  with  some  of  her 
eggs  in  an  empty  vial,  and  Swiss  muslin  was  tied  over  the 
mouth  of  it.  Here,  where  the  queen  could  not  possibly 
obtain  food,  the  larvae  matured,  spun  cocoons,  and  adult 
workers  emerged.   The  queen  was  often  seen  to  apparently 
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lick  the  workers,  and  tlie  conclusion  was  forced  upon  us 
that  there  was  stored  up  within  the  stomach  of  the  queen  a 
supply  of  food,  which  was  regurt^itatcd  and  fed  to  the  larvre. 
It  sliould  be  noted  that  this  first  brood  of  workers  consists 
of  very  small  individuals,  of  the  type  known  as  worker- 
minor. 

The  term  queen,  as  applied  to  the  individual  at  the  head 
of  a  colony  of  ants,  is  a  misnomer,  for  among  social  insects 
the  queens  do  not  rule  ;  they  are  merely  the  mothers  of 
their  colonies.  The  queen  ant  is  not  jealous,  like  the  queen 
bee,  but  may  live  in  peace  in  the  same  dwelling  with  several 
other  queens.  She  is  always  an  object  of  extreme  devotion 
to  her  attendants,  who  feed  her  and  care  for  her  eggs  as  soon 
as  she  lays  them. 

The  larvae  of  ants  are  white  and  legless;  most  species 
spin  cocoons  when  ready  to  pupate,  but  some  do  not.  The 
oblong,  egg-shaped  bodies,  which  may  be  seen  in  any  ant's 
nest,  and  which  are  often  mistaken  b>'  the  careless  observer 
for  eggs,  are  these  cocoons.  The  eggs  are  so  small  that 
they  escape  observation  unless  careful  search  is  made  for 
them.  The  larvae  are  efficiently  cared  for  by  the  workers, 
who  carry  them  ab  ait  aud  put  them  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  nest  and  feed  them.  When  the  adults  issue  from  tiie 
cocoons  tlieir  nurses  help  them  out  carefully;  and  they  un- 
fold the  k<^s  and  smooth  out  the  wings  of  new-fledged  roy- 
alty with  tenderest  solicitude.  The  workers  are  by  far  the 
most  intercstinL;  portion  of  the  ant  colony,  as  they  do  all 
the  work,  feed  the  colon\-,  build  and  defend  the  nests,  care 
for  the  )  oung  and  for  the  stock,  and  carry  on  the  wars. 
The  workers  are  undeveloped  females,  which  very  rarely  lay 
eggs,  and  as  the  eggs  of  workers  always  develop  into  males, 
the  presence  of  a  queen  is  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  hfe  of  a  colony.  For  this  reason,  as  the  queens  grow  old 
the  workers  find  young  queens  at  the  swarming  seasott» 
bring  them  into  their  nests,  and  adopt  them  as  successors  to 
the  old  queens. 
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There  are  many  forms  of  ants'  nests,  but  each  species 
builds  the  same  sort.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  a  simple  tun* 
nel  in  the  earthy  sometimes  a  large  mound  with  tunnels  and 
galleries  extending  many  feet  under  ground;  and  some 
species  live  in  decayed  trees.  In  the  tropics  a  greater  variety 
of  these  structures  occur  than  in  our  countr)%  Some 
colonies  own  several  mounds.  One  colony  of  one  species 
has  been  known  to  have  two  hundred  mounds,  covcniiij 
several  hundred  squ.ire  yards.  Ants  are  also  very  good 
road-makers,  sometimes  making  clean,  beaten  paths,  and 
sometimes  working  out  covered  ways  under  rubbish. 

As  to  their  food,  ants  are  general  feeders,  eating  animal 
food  and  also  sweet  substances,  like  the  juice  of  fruit  and 
sugar ;  and  they  are  also  very  fond  of  the  honey-dew  given 
off  by  Aphids;  and  the  ants  regard  these  Aphids  as  their 
milch-cows.  An  ant  will  walk  up  to  an  Aphid  and  stroke  its 
back  with  its  antennae,  and  immediately  the  pleased  Aphid 
gives  forth  a  drop  of  sweet  fluid,  which  the  ant  at  once 
drinks  up.  The  ants  take  very  good  care  of  their  cattle, 
and  will  carry  them  to  new  pastures  if  the  old  ones  dry  up. 
They  also  carry  the  Aphid-eggs  into  their  nests,  and  keep 
them  sheltered  during  the  winter,  and  then  carry  the  young 
plant-Hce  out  and  put  them  on  plants  in  the  sprint^.  Wh  en 
ants  arc  seen  going  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees  it 
•  is  safe  to  suppose  tliey  are  attending  Aphids.  They  also 
care  similarly  for  some  of  the  Coccids  (especially  some 
Lccaniiims)  and  a  few  other  honey-giving  insects  (Tree- 
iioppers  and  others). 

Many  species  of  beetles  are  also  found  in  ants*  nests,  but 
the  ants  liave  never  revealed  to  us  why  these  insects  are 
allowed  to  dwell  in  peace  in  their  habitations. 

We  have  many  evidences  that  ants  think,  but  what  goes 
on  in  their  minds  we  can  only  guess.  They  have  a  language 
that  seems  to  exist  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The  an« 
tennae  are  most  sensitive  organs,  and  when  ants  meet  they 
cross  their  antennae  and  pat  each  other.   If  one  finds  some 
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large  article  of  food,  too  heavy  for  it  to  carry,  it  goes  for 
aid,  and  the  first  fellow  it  meets  it  pats  with  its  antennae, 
and  the  two  start  oii  together  for  the  booty.  If  a  nest  is 
attacked  the  workers  orsoldiers  rush  around  and  stroke  each 
other  with  their  antennas,  and  thus  evidently  give  warning 
and  plan  a  battle  for  protection.  In  case  an  ant  finds  a 
comrade  in  distress  it  shows  great  solicitude  and  activity  in 
giving  relief.  Yet  there  are  some  species  that,  like  the 
Spartans,  kill  of!  the  feeble  and  tfld,  as  useless  to  the  colony. 
When  a  portion  of  a  colony  is  removed  and  kept  imprisoned 
for  a  time,  and  then  returned,  there  is  great  rejoicing  on 
both  sides.  Gould  says  they  have  a  way  of  standing  on 
their  hind  legs  and  prancing  around  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  when  they  enter  the  cell  of  their  queen, 
that  indicates  great  joy.  Sometimes  they  get  to  be  very 
hilarious  and  wrestle  with  each  other,  and  carry  each  other 
around  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  a  game  that  they  found  amus- 
ing— a  sort  of  formic  football. 

But  it  is  ill  their  wars  that  the  ants  show  that  they  are 
trained  athletes.  They  do  most  of  tlieir  fi^^luing  with  their 
jaws,  but  they  also  eject  upon  each  other  an  acrid  fluid  called 
formic  acid.  They  are  very  courageous,  and  will  attack  a 
man  as  readily  as  a  grasshopper.  They  seem  in  a  great  rage 
when  they  fight,  and  are  fierce  beyond  belief.  After  a 
battle  the  field  is  strewn  with  legs,  heads,  and  bodies.  They  ' 
usually  wage  war  against  other  species,  but  sometimes  two 
colonies  of  the  same  species  will  go  to  war  if  their  nests 
happen  to  encroach  upon  each  other.  When  an  army  is 
ready  to  go  forth  for  conquest,  scouts  are  sent  out  and  the 
army  waits  till  they  return  before  it  starts.  Very  often 
these  armies  go  forth  to  capture  slaves,  for  there  are  several 
species  of  ants  that  are  slaveholders,  and  by  strange  coin- 
cidence  the  slaves  are  dark  colored,  while  the  masters  are 
light.  When  a  depredating  army  sets  forth  it  proceeds  to 
the  black  colony,  which  defends  itself  fiercely ;  if  the  be- 
sieged  blacks  are  overcome,  the  conquerors  carry  off  all  the 
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larv^t  and  pup^e  to  their  own  nests,  and  bring  them  up  with 
their  own,  and  they  in  turn  work  hard  for  their  captors,  and 
take  great  interest  in  their  welfare  and  success.  When  a 
party  of  marauders  comes  baclc  without  any  booty  their 
slaves  give  them  a  cold  reception;  but  if  they  come  back 
laden  with  plenty  of  larv»  and  pupae,  the  slaves  rush  out 
and  meet  them  with  apparent  delight  and  exultation. 

Some  species  of  slaveholders  (e.g.,  Formica  dijiciiis) 
work  side  by  side  with  their  slaves.  However,  in  one  species 
{Polyirgus  rufescens  of  Europe)  the  masters  have  depended 
upon  their  slaves  so  long  that  they  cannot  build  their  own 
nests  or  feed  themselves  or  care  for  their  young,  but  have 
only  retained  the  power  of  fighting  to  get  more  slaves. 
Hilber  tells  of  placing  several  of  these  slaveholders  by 
themselves,  where  nearly  all  helplessly  starved,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  food  all  around  them.  Then  a  slave  was 
introduced,  which  at  once  set  to  work  and  made  a  nest  and 
fed  those  still  alive,  thus  saving  from  death  its  stupid 
masters. 

The  classification  of  the  ants  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Many  of  our  common  species  are  still  undescribed, 
and  the  limits  of  the  families  have  not  yet  been  determined. 
But,  if  we  except  a  few  species  found  in  Texas  and  Utah, 
our  described  species  represent  only  three  families.  These 
can  be  separated  by  the  following  tabic :  — 

TABLE  OF  FAMILIES  OF  THE  FORMICINA. 

A.  Peduncle  of  the  abdomen  consisting  of  a  single  segment. 
B.  Abdomen  not  constricted  between  the  second  and  third  s^- 
mcnts  (the  first  segment  forms  the  peduncle),  p.  64o..FoRMlclDiE, 
BB.  Abdomen  constricted  between  the  second  and  thii  d  segments. 

p.  642  PoNEkiD.*:. 

AA.  Peduncle  of  the  abdomen  consisting  of  two  segments,   p.  642. 
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Family  FORMlClDifi  (For-mic'i-dae). 

The  Typical  Ants, 

The  ants  of  this  family  can  be  recognized  by  the  follow. 

ing  ciiaracteristics :  the  pe- 
^    --N^^  duncleof  the  abdomen  con- 


workers  have  no  sting.  The  pupa  are  sometimes  contained 
In  a  cocoon  and  are  sometimes  naked.  The  following  are 
some  of  our  more  common  species: 

The  Carpenter-ant,  Camponotus  penmylvamcus  (Cam-po- 
no'tus  penn-syl-va'ni*cus). — ^This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
common  ants.  Its  entire  body  is  black.  It  builds  its  nests 
in  the  timbers  of  buildings,  in  logs,  and  in  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Frequently  they  build  in  the  dead  interior  of  a  liv- 
ing tree,  excavating;  a  complicated  scries  of  chambers.  The 
way  in  uhich  new  colonies  of  tiu.s  ant  are  founded  is  de- 
scribed on  pajj;c  (i^;. 

The  Muund-buililing  Ant,  For»iii  a  t  xstc  foides  {¥oT'vt\\-c^ 
ex-sec-toi'des). — Tliis  species  is  the  builder  of  our  largest  ant- 
hills;  these  are  often  five  or  .-^ix  feet  across,  and  sometimes 
more  than  twice  that  in  diameter.  The  head  and  thorax  of 
this  ant  are  rust-red,  while  the  Ic^s  and  abdomen  are  black- 
ish brown.  This  species  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  European  Wood-ant,  Formica  ri(/a,  and  is  referred  to 
in  many  books  under  that  name. 

The  Slavemaker-ant»  Formica  difficiiis  (F.  dif-fic'i-lis). — 
One  of  our  common  slave-making  ants  is  this  species.  It 
very  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  size  and  in  color; 
in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  apart  without  the 
use  of  a  microscope.  The  Slavemaker-ant  usually  makes 
its  nest  almost  entirely  underground.   We  often  find  these 


ststs  of  a  single  segment; 
there  is  no  constriction  be- 
tween the  second  and  third 
abdominal  segments  (Fig. 
765) ;  and  the  queens  and 
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nests  beneath  large  flat  stones.  It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  in 
a  single  nest  some  of  the  pup^e  will  be  enclosed  in  cocoons 
while  others  are  naked.  This  ant  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  slaves  ;  but  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  its  dark, 
colored  associate  with  it.  The  way  in  which  this  ant  gets  its 
slaves  has  been  described  above  (p.  638}. 

The  Slave-ant,  Formica  siibsericca  (F.  sub-se-ric'e-a). — 
This  is  usually  a  dark-brown  or  ash-colored  ant  with  reddish 
legs,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  color.  It  generally  makes  its 
nest  in  the  ground,  beneath  a  stone  or  other  object,  and 
leads  an  independent  life  when  allowed  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
this  species  that  Formica  difficilis  enslaves. 

The  Corn-louse  Ant,  Lasius  brunneus  (Las'i-us  brun'ne* 
us). — This  is  the  common,  brown,  small  ant,  about  one  eighth 
inch  in  length,  whose  nests  abound  along  the  borders  of 
roads,  in  pastures,  and  in  meadows.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  species  on  account  of  the  care  it  is  known  to 
take  of  certain  plant-lice  that  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass 
and  of  grain.  One  of  these  plant-lice  feeds  on  the  roots  of 
corn,  and  is  a  veiy  serious  pest  in  the  middle  West.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  this  ant  cares  for  the  eggs  of  this  plant- 
louse,  keeping  them  in  its  nest  during  the  winter,  thus 
making  sure  of  having  a  herd  of  Aphids  from  which  it  can 
get  a  supply  of  honey-ticw  the  following  summer. 

The  marriage  flights  of  the  ants  of  the  genus  Lasius  are 
remarkable.  The  nests  of  these  ants  are  so  inconspicuous 
that  they  arc  rarely  observed  except  when  search  is  made 
for  them.  But  the  males  and  young  queens  from  all  the 
nests  in  one  region  will  emerge  at  one  time,  usually  some 
warn\  afternoon,  and,  where  a  short  time  before  no  ants 
could  be  seen,  thcjair  becomes  filled  with  these  flying  crea- 
tures. We  have  ridden  for  several  miles  through  such  a 
swarm,  when  the  ants  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  breathe  without  inhaling  them.  The  ants  that 
make  up  these  swarms  are  very  different  from  the  workers 
that  we  find  in  the  nests.   Both  the  young  queens  and  the 
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males  are  winged,  and  tbe  queens  are  much  larger  than 
either  the  workers  or  males. 

The  Honey-ant,  Myrmecocystus  meiliger  (Myr-mec-o-cys'- 
tus  mel'li-ger). — This  ant  exhibits  a  strikinfj  peculiarity. 

One  form  of  the  workers  has  its  abdomen 
enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  currant  and  filled 
with  honey  (Fig.  766).  This  species  hves  in 
high  altitudes  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Fig.  766.  our  countr>%  and  builds  nests  in  the  form 
of  httle  mounds.  The  honey-bearing  individuals  are  found 
clinginj^  to  the  roofs  of  their  chanibc  rs,  and  are  merely  storing 
vats  for  a  sort  of  lioney  which  the  other  workers  collect  from 
galls  that  grow  on  oak-trees  and  feed  to  them.  When  the 
season  for  obtaining  this  food  is  past,  these  living  cells 
<^'sgorge  their  supply  through  their  mouths  for  the  use  of 
their  hungry  fellows. 

Family  POHERiDA  (Po-neKi-dae). 

The  Ponerids  {Po-ne'rids), 

The  ants  of  this  family  resemble  those  of  the  preceding 
family  in  that  the  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  consists  of  a 
single  segment,  but  differ  in  having  the  abdomen  con- 
stricted  between  the  second  and  third  v^rCTVAfTPx 
abdominal  segments  (Fig.  767),  and  in 
the  possession  of  a  sting  by  the  queens    p^o.  967.^a  Poncrid. 
and  workers.   The  pupa  state  is  passed  within  the  cocoon. 
But  few  species  belonging  to  this  family  have  been  described 
in  this  country,  and  most  of  them  are  rare.   Their  favorite 
nesting-place  is  beneath  stones. 

Family  MVRMiciDiE  (Myr-mic  i-d«). 

The  Myrmkids  {Myr-mi  'Ms), 

The  ants  of  this  family  arc  easily  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  with  them  the  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  consists  of  two 
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segments  (Fig.  768).    The  queens  and  workers  are  armed 
with  a  sting,  and  the  pupae  are 
naked.   The  following  will  serve  ^«lJC.^n-> 
to  illustrate  this  family : 

The  Red-ant»  MimMfunrium  phar* 
aoHts  (Mon*o-moVi-um  phar-a- 
o'nis). — ^The  most  troublesome  of 
all  ants  that  live  in  this  country 
is  a  minute  yellow  species  that  ^'^^At^r^SlS^'^i^k^^r^^i 
frequently  invades  houses.  AI- 

though  this  species  is  light  yellow  in  color,  it  is  commonly 
know  a  as  the  Red-ant.  When  these  ants  build  their  nests 
wilhin  the  walls  or  beneath  the  foundations  of  a  house  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  By  trapping  and  de- 
stroying the  workers  their  numbers  can  be  lessened  some- 
what. But  so  long  as  the  queens  are  undisturbed  in  their 
nests  the  supply  of  workers  will  continue. 

The Shed>builder  Ant,  Cremastogaster  lineolaia  (Cre-mas- 
to^s'ter  lin-e-o-la'ta). — This  is  a  small  ant,  the  workers 
measuring  from  one  eighth  to  three  sixteenths  inch  in  length. 
It  18  usually  yellowish  brown,  with  a  black  abdomen ;  but  it 
varies  greatly  in  color.  Its  favorite  nesting.place  is  under 
stones  or  underneath  and  within  the  decayed  matter  of  old 
logs  and  stumps.  Out  of  this  material  the  ants  sometimes 
make  a  paper-like  pulp  with  which  they  build  a  nest  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  log,  or  even  to  the  branches  of  a  shrub  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground.  Professor  Atkinson  describes 
such  a  nest,'-  which  was  built  several  feet  from  the  ^'round, 
on  a  bush,  and  was  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches 
in  circumference;  it  contained  about  one  fourth  pint  of 
adults,  pupae,  and  larvne,  and  was  iloubtless  the  hojne  of 
the  colony.  But  these  ants  often  build  small  sheds,  at 
some  distance  from  the  nest,  over  the  herds  of  Aphid-;  or 
•  scale-insects  from  which  they  obtain  honey-dew.    in  these 
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cases  the  Aphids  or  scale-insects  are  huddlc  i  together  on  a 
branch,  from  which  they  are  deriving  their  nourishment,  and 
are  completely  covered  by  the  '*  cow-shed  "  built  by  the  ants. 

Superfatnily  Sphecina  (Sphe^i'na). 
The  Fossores  {Fos-so'res)  or  Digger-zuasf^s. 
There  are  several  closely  allied  families  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera  that  arc  usually  classed  together  as  the  Fossores  or 
Digger-wasps,  These  names  refer  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  insects  make  nests  for  their  young  by  digging 
burrows  in  the  ground  or  in  wood.  Many  true  wasps  and 
bees  have  similar  habits,  but  these  insects  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  the  Fossores  in  the  following  easily  seen  charac- 
teristics: The  true  wasps  when  at  rest  have  their  wings 
folded  like  fans,  while  the  digger-wasps  have  their  wings 
lying  flat  above  the  body.  The  bees  have  the  basal  segment 
of  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  flattened  for  carrying  pollen, 
while  the  digger-wasps  have  1^  fitted  only  for  digging  and 
walking. 

The  Fossores  are  all  solitary  in  their  habits,  that  is,  each 
female  makes  provision  for  her  young.  The  adults  are  very 
fond  of  the  warm  sunshine,  and  may  be  seen  flitting  about 

flowers  in  the  tropical  heat  of  the  noontide.    As  in  most 

H)-menoptera,  the  male  dies  early,  leaving;  the  entire  work 
of  the  ncst-building  and  family  cares  to  the  fesnale;  however, 
she  seems  entirely  equal  to  her  responsibilities.  She  bm  rows 
in  the  (ground  or  in  wood,  or  utilizes  the  forsaken  burrows 
of  other  species,  or  builds  in  the  ready-made  cavities  of 
retd:  oi  :5tra\vs,  or  constructs  a  tube  out  of  mud.  The  nest 
thu  m  ule  provisioned  with  spiders  or  with  insects,  which 
arc  not  lallcd,  but  stung  until  paralyzed.  The  prey  thus 
treated  remains  alive  a  long  time,  but  is  helpless.  The  egg 
is  laid  with  this  provision,  and  then  the  opening  of  the  tube 
sealed  up  securely.  When  the  larva  hatches  it  finds  nicely 
preserved  food  right  at  hand  sufficient  to  nourish  it  during 
its  growth. 
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Asa  rule,  each  species  provisions  its  nest  with  a  particular 

kind  of  food.  Some  use  only  spiders  for  this  purpose,  some 
plant-lice,  some  eatcrpiiUrs  ;  and  soon  through  the  list. 

Very  interesting  and  useful  work  can  be  done  by  the 
student  in  tlie  study  of  the  habits  of  the  digger-wasps  and 
of  the  solitary  true  wasps  and  solitary  bees.  Comparatively 
few  nests  of  either  of  these  groups  of  insects  have  been 
carefully  described  in  this  country ;  and  as  each  species 
presents  peculiarities  of  habits,  the  study  is  a  veiy  fascinat- 
ing one. 

The  nests  are  most  abundant  in  sandy  banks  and  in  the 
pith  of  sumach,  elder,  brambles,  and  other  plants*  Some 
nests  are  dug  in  the  earth  in  level  places,  and  many  are  built 
of  mud  and  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  stones  or  be- 
neath the  roofs  of  buildings. 

The  nests  made  of  mud  should  be  carefully  removed  so 
as  not  to  break  them,  the  nature  of  the  provisions  noted, 
and  liic  nest  placed  in  a  cage  to  breed  ihc  aJaxt.  When 
the  adult  has  been  obtained,  both  nest  and  insect  should  be 
mounted  and  placed  in  a  collection. 

In  many  cases  the  cells  of  mining  species  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  earth  and  the  insects  bred  in  a  similar  way. 
But  the  easiest  nests  to  study  are  those  made  in  the  pith  of 
plants.  If  dead  branches  of  sumach  or  elder  be  split  open 
many  of  these  insects  can  be  found.  If  the  branch  be  split 
carefully  the  peculiarities  of  the  nest  can  be  observed  with- 
out injury  to  its  occupants.  Then  if  the  pieces  of  the  branch 
be  tied  together  the  adult  insects  can  be  bred  by  placing  the 
nest  in  a  glass  jar  or  other  cage,  or  in  a  bag  of  muslin,  if  the 
branch  is  a  long  one. 

If  a  nest  is  provisioned  with  a  paste  made  of  pollen  and 
nectar,  it  is  a  nest  of  a  bee ;  but  if  it  is  provisioned  with 
spiders  or  insects,  it  belongs  either  to  a  digger»wasp  or  to  a 
solitary  true  wasp.  W'e  know  of  no  way  of  distinguishing 
between  the  nests  of  the  last  two  except  by  breeding  the 
adults* 
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In  breeding  these  insects  from  their  nests  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  cuckoo*fltes  or  other  guest-insects  or 
parasites  for  the  rightful  owners  of  the  nests.  The  fact  that 
members  of  each  of  these  classes  of  insects  are  common  in 
these  nests  adds  both  to  the  complexity  and  interest  of  the 
study. 

The  digger-wasps  found  in  America  north  of  Mexico 
represent  fourteen  families.  These  can  be  separated  by 
the  following  table : 


TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE 

SPHECINA.* 

A.  Pronotuni  considerably  produced  backward  on  the  sides  reaching 
the  tegulae  in  the  winged  forms :  in  one  family  the  females  are 

wingless. 

B.  Abdomen  with  the  first  ventral  abdotninal  segment  distinctly 

sepai.'itffl  from  the  second  by  a  constriction  fFiqs.  769.  770). 

C.  I iilcrmcdiatc  t ibiie  with  two  apical  spurs;  the  interniediate 
coxae  contiguous,  or  but  little  sepaiMicd  ;  females  winj^'Icss. 
p.  648  Muiii.Lii).*:. 

CC.  Intermediate  tibiae  usually  with  a  single  apical  spur,  very 
rarely  with  two :  intermediate  cox«,  as  a  rule,  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  both  sexes  winged,   p.  649  ScoLiiDiS. 

BB.  First  and  second  ventral  abdominal  s^fments  not  separated 

by  a  constriction, 

C.  Mind  legs  short,  the  tibis  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the 

alxlomen.    p.  649   SAPYGlD.t. 

CC.  Hind  legs  long,  the  tibia?  reaching  beyond  the  apex  of  the 

abdomen,    p.  650  POMiMLlD.t. 

AA.  Protliorax  usually  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  narrow 
collar,  the  posterior  angles  not  reaching  the  tegulae ;  both  sexes 
winged  in  ail  species. 

B.  Fore  wings  with  three  closed  submaiginal  cells,  (Fig.  773,  sd 

III.  Ill*,  in,). 

C.  Base  of  abdomen  with  a  long  slender  portion  (petiolatej. 


*  This  tabic  is  based  on  one  given  by  Mr.  Cresson  in  his  Synopsis  of  the 
Hymcnopiera  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  Philadelphia,  Am.  Ent.  Soc., 
1887. 
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D.  Vein  Vi  arising  at  or  beyond  the  end  of  the  2d  cell  III  (Fig. 

773)* 

E.  Petiole  of  abdomen  cylindrical,  smooth  ;  antcnnie  slender 
at  apex  \  tibiae  oi  middle  legs  with  two  apical  spurs,  p.  650. 

'  Sphecid^. 

EE.  Petiole  of  abdomen  depressed  and  generally  furrowed 
above ;  antennae  thickened  at  apex ;  middle  tibise  with  one 

apical  spur.   p.  655  MiMESlDiE. 

DD.  Vein  Vt  arising  before  the  end  of  the  3d  cell  III. 

MELLINID.E.t 

CC.  Base  of  abdomen  without  a  long,  slender  poaion  (not 

petiolate). 

D.  Veins  Vj  and  V»  arising  from  the  second  submarginal  cell 
(IIU)  (Fig.  775);  sometimes  vein  Vt  arises  from  the  end  oi 
cell  IIU. 

E,  Fore  wings  with  an  appendiculate  cell  (Fig.  775, 
mandibles  usually  more  or  less  deeply  notched  on  the  ex- 
terior margin,  p.  653  LARRiOiC. 

EE.  Appendiculate  cell  wanting:  mandibles  with  the  ex- 
terior margin  entire. 

F.  Labrum  short,  projecting  but  little,  if  at  all.   p  654. 

FF.  Labrum  distincLly  ejcsei  tcd.  soineiinicii  funning  a  long 

triangular  beak  (Figs.  776,777)  652  Bembecid^. 

DD.  Vein  Vi  arising  from  cell  III«  and  vein  V«  from  cell  III* 

(Fig.  779).  p.  654.  Philanthid.«. 

BB.  Fore  wings  with  two  closed  submarginal  cells  (Fig.  781.  2d 
III  +  IIU  and  III«). 

C.  Prothorax  long  and  narrow,  produced  anteriorly  into  a  neck. 
(As  this  fainiU-  inclndes  only  a  sintjle  American  species»  and 
that  a  very  rare  one,  it  is  not  discussed  in  this  work.) 


Ampui-icid.i-:. 

CC.  Prothorax  short,  transverse,   p.  655  Pemphredonid.*:. 

BBB.  Fore  wings  with  only  one  closed  submarginal  cell  (Fig.  7 S3. 

2d  III  4*  IIU)*    P*  656  CRABRONrDAS. 


*  Vein  V|  is  the  vein  between  cells  V  and  ist  V« ,  and  between  ceils  Va 
and  1st  Vi.  In  the  species  represented  in  F^re  773  it  arises  near  the  middle 
of  cell  in»and  extends  backward  for  more  than  half  its  length. 

■f  This  family  ini iudes  only  t\vo  species  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  a  single,  very  rare,  one  iound  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  not 
discussed  in  this  work. 
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Family  Mutillid^  (Mu-til'li-dae). 

The  Velvet-auis, 

Tliese  handsome  insects  resemble  ants  in  tlie  general 
form  of  the  body,  but  lack  the  scale-like  knot  of  the  pedun* 
cle  of  the  abdomen  characteristic  of  those  insects,  although 
there  is  a  constriction  between  the  first  and  second  abdomi- 
nal segments  (Fig.  769).  The  body  is  densely 
covered  with  hair,  which  gives  tlie  insects  the 
appearance  of  being  clothed  in  velvet;  and  as 
the  body  is  usually  ringed  with  two  or  more 
strongly  contrasting  colors,  they  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
colors  most  commonly  worn  by  the  velvet-ants  are  black 
and  scarlet.  The  males  are  winged  and  frequent  flowers. 
The  females  are  wingless ;  but  they  run  very  fast,  and  can 
sting  severely. 

These  insects  are  abundant  in  the  warmer  portions  of 
our  country ;  our  lists  now  include  one  hundred  and  sixty 
North  American  species.   The  largest  of  these  and  a  very 

common  species  is  SpJt(Bropkthalma  occidentalis  (Spliser-oph- 
thal'ma  oc-ci-den-ta'lis).  This  species  measures  from  two- 
thirds  of  an  ukIi  to  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length  ;  it 
varies  in  color,  but  is  usually  black  and  scarlet.  It  is  known 
to  dii^  burrows  in  beaten  paths  and  store  in  them  flies  and 
other  insects.  It  will  also  enter  bee-hives  and  kill  and  eat 
bees.  In  Texas  it  is  known  as  the  Cow-killer  ant,  because 
of  a  popular  superstition  that  its  sting  is  very  dangerous  to 
live  stock. 

Several  exotic  species  of  Mutilla  live  in  nests  of  bumble 
bees  ;  but  whether  they  exist  there  as  parasites  or  as  inqui- 
lines  has  not  been  determined.  Species  of  Mutilla  have  also 
been  bred  from  nests  of  other  digger-wasps,  and  from  those 
of  certain  true  wasps. 
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Family  Scouida  (Sco-li'Mi«> 

Tht  ^coiiids  {Sco  it-ids). 

The  ScolHds  are  quite  closely  related  to  the  preceding 
family  but  differ  in  their  general  appearance,  resembling 
wasps  rather  than  ants.  In  their  habits  they  do  not  exhibit 
as  much  intelligence  as  do  most  digger-wasps,  for  although 
they  make  burrows  in  the  earth*  it  is  said  that  they  do  not 
have  the  power  of  building  nests  and  transporting  prey  to 
them  for  their  carnivorous  larva;.  Instead  of  tliis,  tlic)-  dig 
in  the  ground  in  order  to  find  larv.x  that  have  buried  them- 
selves to  undergo  their  transformations;  and  hiy  tlieir  cL;gs 
upon  such  larv^.  These  in^ect'^  occur  in  sunny,  hot,  and 
sandy  places ;  more  than  forty  American  species  are  known. 

One  of  our  most  common  species  is  Tiphia  inornata 
(Tiph'i<a  in^r-na'ta);  this  is  a  shining  black  species,  and 
measures  three  fifths  of  an  inch  in  length 
(Fig.  770).  It  is  parasitic  upon  white  grubs, 
the  larvae  of  May-beetles.  Elis  quadrinotata  ^ 
(E'lis  quad-ri-no-ta'ta)  is  a  magnificent  spe-  no.  im. 
cies  common  in  the  South*  It  is  black,  with  four  yellow 
spots  on  the  abdomen,  and  measures  nearly  or  quite  one  and 
one  fourth  inches  in  length. 

Family  Sapygid-^e  (Sa-pyg'i-dae). 

The  Sapygids  (Sa-py'gids). 

This  is  a  small  family  including  only  two  North  Ameri- 
can genera,  and  but  little  more  than  twenty  species.  These 
insects  are  of  moderate  size,  with  short  legs,  and  are  usually 
black,  spotted  or  banded  with  yellow,  rarely  entirely  black. 
So  far  as  their  habits  are  known,  they  are  inquilines  in  the 
nests  of  soUtaiy  wasps  and  solitaiy  bees. 
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Family  POMPiLiDiE  (Pom-piri-dae). 

Tke  Spidet'/wasps, 

The  spider-wasps  are  so  called  because  tliey  provision 
their  nests  with  spiders.  They  are  slender  in  form,  with  long 
legs  (Fig.  771),  and  are  usually  black  with 
dusky  reddish  or  black  wings;  sometimes 
they  are  variegated  with  red  or  orange.  The 
peduncle  is  short,  so  that  the  abdomen  is  very 
closely  united  to  the  tliorax.    Many  of  the 

Fio.  771.— yVM///N/.  t  y  I 

species  are  of  medium  size,  but  some  are  very 
large.  In  fact,  the  largest  of  all  known  Hymenoptera  belong 
to  this  family. 

One  of  the  giants  of  the  family  is  the  well*known  Taran- 
tula-hawk, Pepsis  formosa  (Pep'sis  for-mo'sa),  of  the  South- 
west, which  stores  its  burrows  with  Tarantulas.  Many  z, 
hard-fought  battle  does  this  digger-wasp  have  with  these 
enormous  spiders;  and  sometimes  it  is  conquered  and  igno- 
mmiously  eaten. 

Most  of  the  Pompilidae  dig  burrows  in  the  ground  ;  but 
some  species  of  Agenia  (A-ge'ni-a)  make  cells  of  mud  attached 
to  the  lower  surface  of  stones  or  in  tlie  chinks  of  walls  ;  and 
the  members  of  the  genus  Ccropalis  ( Ce-rop'a-les)  are  inqui- 
lines  in  the  nests  of  other  digger-wasps. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  belonging  to  this 
family  are  known  in  our  fauna. 

Family  SPHEClDiE  (Sphcc'i-da). 

The  Sphecids  \Spiit:' cids)  or  the  Thrcad-n  aistt  d  Wasps, 

These  are  the  most  commonly  observed  of  all  our 
digger-wasps,  as  certain  species  build  their  mud  nests  in  the 
attics  of  our  houses;  and,  too,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
body  makes  them  very  conspicuous.  The  Sphecidae  differ 
from  the  preceding  families  of  digger-wasps  in  that  the  pro- 
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thorax  is  not  prolonged  backward  on  each  side  to  the  base 
of  the  fore  wing.  But  the  most  striking  characteristic  is 
that  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
e^enerally  narrowed  into  a  long,  smooth. 

round  petiole  (Fig.  772),  which  suggests 
the  popular  name  given  above.    The  ve-     Fig.  771..— 
nation  of  the  wings  of  one  of  our  more 
common  species  is  represented  by  Fig.  773.    The  fore  wing 


Ptc  77J.— WioRS  of  Petopmt  etmnntariut. 


in  this  family  has  three  closed  submarginal  cells  (2d  III,  III,, 
and  and  the  last  branch  of  vein  V  (vein  V,)  arises  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  2d  cell  III.  Most  of  the  species  burrow 
into  sand-banks,  and  provision  their  cells  with  caterpillars 
and  spiders.  But  those  best  known  to  us  are  the  mud- 
daubers.  These  belong  to  the  genus  Pehpaius  (Pel-o-poe'us). 
They  make  nests  of  mud  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of 
flat  stones  or  to  the  ceilings  of  buildings.  These  nests  usu- 
ally have  the  form  of  several  tubes  an  inch  or  so  long  placed 
side  by  side,  and  are  provisioned  with  spiders. 

The  mud^aubers  may  be  seen  in  damp  places  collecting 
mud  for  their  nests,  or  exploring  buildings  in  search  of  a 
place  to  build.  The)-  have  a  curious  habit  of  jerking  their 
wings  frequently  in  a  nervous  manner. 

About  seventy  species  of  this  family  occur  in  this  country. 
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Family  LAKRiDi4j;  (Lar'ri-da), 

The  Larrids  {Lar^ridij, 

This  family  is  composed  of  insects  of  moderate  size  and 
1^  rather  slender  form.    The  abdomen  is  ovoid- 
^^^^1^  conical  in  outline  (Fig.  774):  there  is  a  single 
^^^^5^  spine  at  the  apex  of  the  middle  tibiiu ;  the  fore 
 '       winos  have  an  appendiculate  cell  (Fii^.  775,  ap)\ 

Fig.  774. — Lar- 

raurmimata.  and  the  Hiandibies  are  usually  notched  on  the 
exterior  mai^in. 

These  insects  burrow  in  sandy  places,  and  provision  their 


Fig.  775. — Win^  of  Larra, 

nests  cliiefly  with  orthopterous  insects.  Some  species  fre- 
quent nulk-weed  {Ascie^ias)  blossoms,  but  are  very  difficult 
to  capture. 

More  than  fifty  species  have  been  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  most  of  them  occur  in  the  Southwest. 

Family  Bembecid^  (Bem-bec'i-dae). 

The  Bembecids  (Banbc  cids,] 

The  members  of  this  family  are  most  easily  distinguished 
from  the  closely-related  forms  by  the  shape  of  the  upper  Iip» 
which  distinctly  projects.  In  some  genera  it  not  only  pro> 
jects,  but  is  prolonged  so  as  to  appear  like  a  beak. 

Great  variations  in  size  occur  within  the  family,  The 
majority  of  our  species  are  of  moderate  size  ;  but  some  of 
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them  are  among  tlie  larger  insects  of  tlie  order.  The  family 
includes  two  quite  distinct  subfamilies. 

To  the  Bimbedna  (Bem-be-ci'ns)  belong  the  smaller 
formsy  which  are  usually  black  with  greenish 
or  greenish-yellow  bands.    With  these  the  Qf*J^ 
labrum  is  longer  than  the  clypeus,  forming 
a  triangular  beak  (Fig.  776).   They  burrow  \r 
in  sandy  and  provision  their  nests  with  flies.  | 

To  the  Stisina  (Sti-zi^nx) 
belong  the  giants  of  the  fam- 
ily. With  these  the  labrum  is  shorter  than  the 
clypeus  (Fig.  777).   Our  best-known  represen- 
-  «_     t  tative  is  the  Cicada-killer,  Sphecius  sptriosus 

Fig.  777.— Mceoi  '      '  ' 

s/keciHt.  I,  tabram-  (Sphc  ci-us  spc-ci-o  sus).  It  is  a  formidable  in- 
sect, measuring  one  and  one  fourth  inches  in  length.  It  is 
black,  sometimes  of  a  riist\'  color,  and  has  the  abdomen 
banded  with  yellow  (Fig.  778;.  It  digs  burrows  in  the  earth, 


Fig.  776.—  Pace  of 
BtmitJt.  /,  Ubruoi. 


Fig.  n^.—  Sph€ciu$tpt€i«tmt» 

two  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  provisions  each  with  a  Cica- 
da. Many  a  Cicada-song  has  been  suddenlv  silenced  because 
the  singer  was  pounced  upon  and  carried  off  alive  but  help- 
less to  be  buried  in  the  den  of  this  fierce,  handsome  insect 
of  prey. 
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Family  NYSSONiDiS  (Nys-son'i^las), 

Tke  Nyssonids  {Nysso' nids). 

These  digger-wasps  are  of  medium  size.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  dose  resemblance  in  form  and  mark* 
ings  to  true  wasps  of  the  family  Eumenidae  ;  but  they  do  not 
plait  their  wings  like  the  true  wasps*  Little  is  recorded  re- 
garding their  habits ;  some  species  provision  their  nests  with 
nymphs  of  leaf-hoppers,  others  with  spittle-insects  (Homop* 
tera).  It  is  said  that  the  species  of  the  typical  genus  Nysson 
(Nys'son)  have  the  habit  of  feigning  death  and  dropping  to 
the  ground  when  alarmed. 

We  have  about  fifty  species  of  this  family  in  our  fauna. 

Family  TuiLANTHlDifi  (Fhi-lan'thi  ds). 

The  Pkilanthids  (PhUan*thids\ 

These  digger-wasps  are  easily  recognized  by  the  charac* 
ters  given  in  the  table  above.   Figure  779  represents  the  wing 


Pta>  779*^  Wings  of  Ctvttifit, 


of  Circtris  (Or-ce'ris)  and  sliows  the  t)  |)ica!  venation.  The 
males  arc  peculiar  in  having;  a  fringe  of  hairb  resembling  a 
mustache  on  the  free  ctly^c  of  the  clypcus  on  each  side. 

The  Philanthids  burrow  in  the  earth.  Some  provision 
their  nests  with  bees;  others  with  beetles.  The  family  con- 
tains about  seventy-live  North  American  species. 
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Family  Mimesid^e  (Mi-mes'i-dae). 

The  Mimesids  (Mi-me'sids). 

The  Mimesids  are  small  digger-wasps  in  which  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  is  slender,  forming  a  petiole 

much  like  that  of  the  Sphecids,  but  differing  in 
being  flattened  and  usually  furrowed  above 
(Fig.  780).  These  digger-wasps  are  much 
smaller  than  the  true  thread-waisted  wasps. 
Less  than  a  score  of  North  American  species 
are  known.  They  make  their  burrows  in 
the  pith  of  brambles,  and  provision  them  ^^m,^ 
with  Aphids  or  Psyllids. 

Family  PemphredONID.-E  (Pem-phrc-don'i-dae). 

T/te  Pemphredonids  {Pi  m-phre-do  Jiids), 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  family  are  slender  insects,  of 
small  size  and  shining  black  color.    They  can  be  distin- 


Fie.  7«t.— Wlagtof  a  Pepbrcdontd. 

^uished  from  the  closely-related  families  by  the 
presence  of  two,  and  only  two,  closed  submarginal 
cells  (Fig.  781,  2d  III  +  III,  and  III,).  It  is  a 
small  family,  including  scarcely  a  dozen  North 
American  species. 

The  Pemphredonids  usually  burrow  in  the  pith 
of  dry  branches  and  provision  their  burrows  with  plan^ce. 


Fig.  78a. 
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A  very  common  species  in  the  East  is  Stigmus  fratermis 
(Stig'mus  fra-ter'nus).  This  insect  measures  one  6fth  of  an 
inch  or  less  in  len^h,  and  makes  very  tortuous  burrows  in 
the  pith  of  sumach  (Fig.  782).  Other  common  members  of 
the  family  arc  larger. 

Family  CRABRONlDifi  (Cra-bron'i<ls> 
The  Crabro«idt>*  ^ ^cfhrMtdi), 
The  Crabronids  can  be  distiitgtnshed  from  all  other  digger- 


Fic.  783.— Wings  of  Craho  singul«H». 

wasps  that  occur  in  this  country  by  the  vena- 
tion of  the  foic  wings,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  closed  submaro^inal  cell  (Fig.  783, 
2d  III  -f-  HI*)-  The  head  is  gener- 
ally large,  and  iie.irly  square  wlien 
viewed  fr(Mn  above,  and  sometimes 
broader  than  the  tliorax  (Fig.  784V 
The  different  members  of  this 
family  varv  greatlv  in  their  nesting  habits. 
Some  mine  in  the  j)itli  of  sucli  j)lants  as  sumach 
and  elder;  some  bore  in  more  solid  wood; 
some  dig  burrows  in  the  ground  ;  and  others 
make  use  of  any  suitable  hole  they  can  find, 
often  the  deserted  burrow  of  some  other  in- 
sect. These  insects  usually  provision  their  nests 
with  flies;  but  we  have  found  spiders  in  the  p.r.. -s^ _ NVst ot 
nests  of  some.  .55^*s**^ 
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We  have  found  the  nests  of  Trypoxyloti  frigidum  (Try- 
pox'y-lon  frig't-dum)  very  common  in  branches  of  sumach 
(Fig.  785),  more  common  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other 
insect  except  the  little  carpenter-bee,  Ceratina.  The  cells 
of  the  nest  of  Trypoxybn  are  separated  by  partitions  of  mud, 
and  the  pupa  when  full  grown  makes  a  very  slender  cocoon, 
with  the  upper  end  rounded  •^^'^  sometimes  slightly  swollen, 
and  the  lower  end  blunt  X  of  denser  texture  than  the 
remainder  of  the  cocoon.  The  adult  insect  is  ver>'  slender 
and  lacks  the  yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen,  possessed  by 
most  members  of  this  family. 

Superfamily  Vespina  (Ves-pi'na). 

The  True  Wasps, 

All  members  of  this  superfamily  are  winged,  and  when 
at  rest  fold  their  wings  Icngtlnvise  like  a  fan.  In  this  last 
respect  they  differ  from  all  other  Ilymenoptera  except  a 
single  genus  of  Chalcis-flies,  Leucospis  (Leu-cos'pis).  The 
prothorax  is  prolonged  backwards  on  each  side  to  the 
base  of  the  front  wing  ;  the  eyes  are  kidney-shaped  ;  and  the 
legs  are  not  formed  for  burrowing,  being  free  from  spines  and 
bristles. 

Three  families  are  included  in  this  superfamily ;  these 
can  be  separated  by  the  following  table : — 

A.  Antennae  clavate  or  knobbed  at  tip.   p.  657  Masarida. 

AA.  Antennae  filiform  or  nearly  so. 
B.  Tibiae  of  the  middle  legs  with  a  single  terminal  spur;  tarsal 

claws  armed  with  a  tooth,   p.  658  EUMENID.£. 

BB.  Tibiae  of  the  middle  legs  with  two  terminal  spurs ;  tarsal 
claws  simple,   p.  660  VfiSPiDiE. 

Family  Masakid^  (Ma-sar'i-da;). 

The  Guest'Wasps, 

This  is  a  small  family  of  which  only  seven  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  United  States.  These  are  found  in 
Texas  and  the  far  West.   As  yet  nothing  is  known  regarding 
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tiie  habits  of  our  species.  But  as  an  European  species  has 
been  bred  from  the  nest  of  a  digger-wasp,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  members  of  this  family  are  inquilines. 

Family  EUMENIDiE  (£u-men'i-dx). 

The  Solitary  Wasps. 

All  of  the  variations  in  habits  found  among  digger-wasps 
occur  in  this  family.  Some  are  miners,  digging  tunnels  In 
the  earth  ;  some  are  carpenters,  cutting  tubular  nests  in  wood 
and  then  showing  a  mason's  skill  by  partitioning  their  tun- 
nels off  into  cells  with  mud.  While  others  are  masons  pure 
and  simple,  atid  L)uild  oval  or  globular  niud-nests  wliich  tiiey 
fasten  to  twigs  of  trees;  such  nests  often  contain  many 
cells.  All  of  these  wasps  are  predaceous,  provisioning  their 
nests  with  insects. 

One  species,  Euvuius  fratcrnus  (Eu'mc-nes  fra-ter'- 
nus),  makes  a  neat  little  nest,  which  appears  like  a  miniature 


Fic.  ii»,—EmmeHt*/ruttmiu  and  its  ocsi. 


water-jug  (Fig.  786).    These  Mason-wasps  have  a  very  char- 
acteristic  form.    The  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  is  shaped 
like  a  bell  with  a  long  handle.    The  segment  of  the  ab-  - 
domen  next  to  the  peduncle  is  large  and  globe-shaped.  The 
segments  behind  this  taper  off  into  a  point,  giving  the  whole 
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abdomen  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned 
species  provisions  its  nest  with  caterpil- 
lars, and  frequently  with  the  canker-worm. 

The  greater  number  of  our  solitary 
wasps  belong  to  the  genus  Odynerus  (Od- 
y-ne'rus).  In  this  genus  the  abdomen  is 
joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  short  ped- 
uncle. The  shape  of  the  body  and  fre- 
quently the  coloration  resemble  those  of 
the  social  wasps  known  as  yellow-jackets, 
although  usually  the  body  is  more  slender 
and  smaller.  The  common  species  are 
quite  neighborly ;  and  owing  to  this  res- 
emblance to  the  yellow-jackets,  they  in- 
spire us  with  a  fear  that  is  out  of  all 

proportion  to  their  will  or  ability  to  inflict 
pain. 

The  wasps  of  this  genus  exhibit  a  great 
variation  in  habits.  Many  species  burrow 
in  the  stems  of  pithy  plants,  making  a  scries 
of  cells  separated  by  mud  partitions;  other 
species  will  avail  themselves  of  any  con- 
venient cavity  in  which  to  make  their  nests, 
frequently  utilizing  the  deserted  nests  of 
mud-daubers.  In  this  case  a  single  cell  of 
a  mud-dauber  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
partition  making  two  cells  for  the  smaller 


earring.  This 


FiC.  787. — MoHcbia  ijuadridtns.  FlC.  7^1. 

Odynerus.    One  year  these  wasps  plastered  up  many  of  the 
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keylioles  in  our  house,  including  those  in  the  bureaus  :  thus 
construct in<^  for  us  locks  that  required  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  industry  on  our  part  to  open.  Some  species  of  Odync- 
rus  are  masons  constructing  nests  entirely  of  mud.  One  of 
ourspecies  makes  a  nest  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This 
is  composed  of  hard  clay,  fastened  to  a  twig  of  a  bush,  and 
contains  many  ceils. 

Probably  the  most  skilful  of  architects  among  our  soli- 
tary  wasps  is  Monobia  quadridens  (Mo>no'bi-a  quad'ri-dens), 
a  species  common  in  most  of  the  states  east  of  the  Missis, 
sippi  (Fig.  787).  This  insect  bores  a  tunnel  in  solid  wood. 
Figure  788  represents  a  nest  in  our  collection  which  was 
made  in  a  board  in  the  side  of  a  barn.  The  partitions  are 
made  of  mud.  Each  cell  contained  a  pupa  when  the  nest 
was  opened ;  so  we  do  not  know  with  what  the  nest  was 
provisioned. 

Family  VESFlDiE  (Ves'pi-dae). 

The  Social  Wasps* 

Here  again,  as  w  ith  tlic  ants,  we  find  colonies cotisisting  of 
three  foi  ins  of  iiidiviiluals,  males,  females,  and  workers.  The 
colonies  exist  for  onl\'  one  season  ;  the  males  and  workers 
die  in  the  autumn  ;  the  females  hibernate  and  each  starts  a 
new  colon)'  in  the  spring.  In  the  early  part  of  the  .season 
only  workers  are  produced  ;  later  the  males  and  females  ap- 
pear. The  three  forms  are  similar  in  coloring.  They  arc  all 
witiged,  and  the  queens  and  workers  arc  provided  w  ith  ven- 
omous stings.  The  queens  are  larger  than  the  w  orkers,  and 
the  males  have  seven  segments  in  the  abdomen,  while  the 
others  have  only  six.  The  male  wasps  do  not  sting,  but  they 
bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  belligerent,  well^rmed 
workers  that  this  interesting  bit  of  knowledge  is  entirely 
useless.  When  we  see  a  hornet  our  interest  in  its  sex  hardly 
leads  us  to  test  it  to  see  whether  it  will  sting,  or  to  examine 
it  closely  to  ascertain  if  it  has  seven  abdominal  segments. 
If  male  wasps  wish  to  get  any  credit  for  their  amiability, 
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they  would  do  well  to  change  their  spots,  so  that  they  can  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance. 

Social  wasps  build  their  nests  in  the  ground,  or  attach 
them  to  bushes  and  trees,  or  to  the  roofs  or  eaves  of  buildings. 
The  nests  are  made  of  paper  composed  of  bits  of  wood  con. 
verted  into  a  paste  by  the  action  of  the  jaws.  Probably  these 
insects  add  a  fluid  excreted  by  the  mouth  to  the  fibres  of 
wood  in  order  to  make  the  paste,  but  ui  tiiis  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge. 

The  species  that  build  their  nests  above  ground  make  a 
grayish  paper  composed  of  fibres  of  weather-worn  but  not 
decayed  wood.  This  material  is  collected  from  stumps  of 
trees,  fences,  and  the  sides  of  unpainted  buildings.  This 
paper  is  comparatively  strong ;  so  that,  in  those  cases  where 
the  combs  are  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  the  envelope  is  com- 
posed of  sheets  of  paper  of  considerable  size,  a  single  sheet 
often  completely  enveloping  a  nest. 

But  most  of  the  specied  that  build  their  nests  in  the 
ground  make  their  paper  out  of  partially-decayed  wood. 
This  paper  is  brownish  in  color  and  is  very  fragile ;  It  would 
not  be  suitable,  therefore,  for  use  In  nests  built  in  exposed 
places.  Even  when  the  nest  is  built  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
the  use  of  this  fragile  nialcn.il  necessitates  a  different  sts'le 
of  architecture.  The  enveloping  layers  of  the  nest,  instead 
of  being  composed  of  sheets  of  considerable  size,  are  made 
up  of  small,  overlajipinjT,  shell-like  portions,  each  firmly 
joined  by  its  edges  to  the  underlying  parts. 

The  social  wasps  arc  predaceous;  and  they  feed  their 
young  upon  insects  which  they  have  masticated.  These 
wasps  are  also  fond  of  sweets  of  flowers,  the  juices  of  fruits, 
and  of  honey-dew.  They  collect  the  honey-dew  from  leaves 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aphids  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  render- 
ing the  Aphids  any  service  in  return. 

Except  in  California,  only  two  genera  of  social  wasps 
occur  in  the  United  States.  These  are  Pciistes  (Po-lis'tes) 
and  V£spa  (Ves'pa).    Each  of  these  genera  is  represented 
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by  a  number  of  species.  In  California  there  is  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  a  third  genus,  Polybia  (Po-lyb'i-a).  This  genus 
difTers  from  the  other  two  genera,  in  having  the  first  abdom- 
inal segment  long  and  slender,  forming  a  peduncle.  Our 
species  is  Polybia  flavitarsis  (P.  flav-i-tar'sis). 

PolisUs. — In  this  genus  the  abdomen  is  long  and  spindle- 
shaped  (Fig.  789).  The  species 
are  black,  ringed  with  yellow,  or 
are  brownish.  Their  nests  con- 
sist each  of  a  single  comb,  sus- 
pended by  a  peduncle,  and  are 
not  enclosed  in  an  envelope  (Fig. 
790).  In  the  fall  these  fellows 
are  quite  as  familiar  as  the  mud- 
Fici.  789.— flrf/#/«f.  daubers,  which  they  resemble  in 

color.  However,  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  these, 
as  the  abdomen  is  not  on  such  an  absurdly  long  peduncle, 


FfG.  790.— Nrst  of  /\'iiitti. 

and  their  wings  fold  like  fans.  They  come  into  our  houses 
searching;  for  warm  crevices  in  which  to  pass  tlie  wintrr. 

Vespa. — To  this  genus  belong  the  wasps  commonly 
known  as  yellow- jackets  and  as  hornets.  With  these 
insects  the  body  is  comparatively  short  and 
rather  stout  (Fig.  791);  the  abdomen  is  at- 
tached to  the  thorax  by  a  very  short  peduncle  ; 
the  color  is  black,  spotted  and  banded  with 
yellow  or  yellowish  white.  The  species  of  this 
genus  enclose  the  combs  of  their  nest  with  a 
spherical  paper  envelope  (Fig.  792).  Any  person  Pia  rt^^v^ 
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who  has  no  respect  for  tlie  rights  of  yellow- jackets  has  be« 
fore  him  a  lesson  which  he  will  have  no  difficulty  sn  learning, 
if  be  takes  the  pains  to  disturb  one  of  the  oval,  gray  paper 
nests  commonly  found  hanging  from  the  eaves  of  buildings. 
The  yellow  and  black  mass  of  seething  and  buzzing  ven- 
geance that  can  pour  out  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  one 
of  these  nests  seems  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  miraculous 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  And  these  insects 
do  not  threaten  more  than  they  can  perform:  their  painful 


Fio.  799.— Nest  of  Vttpm, 


sttngs  are  so  well  known,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  tres- 
passes willingly  on  their  domains.  Their  nest  is  a  real  palace 
of  papier-machd.  It  consists  of  several  horizontal  combs 
susi)ended  one  above  the  other,  with  commodious  galleries 
between,  and  all  enveloped  by  an  elaborate  covering  made 
of  many  folds  of  water-proof  paper.  The  )'cIlow-jackets  are 
clever  and  original  artisans.  Once  we  chanced,  most  inad- 
vertently, to  lift  a  board  and  thereby  tear  off  the  whole  roof 
of  a  nest ;  naturally  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  On  returning 
to  the  spot  a  few  days  later  we  found  the  nest  neatly  and 
thoroughly  covered  with  a  sloping  water-proof  roofing  of 
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paper,  although  this  was  probably  the  first  time  in  these 
yellow-jackets*  history  that  such  a  problem  in  architecture 

had  occurred.    When  these  wasps  wish  to  enlarge  their 

nest  they  tear  awa}'  the  inner  layers  of  the  envelope,  add  to 
the  sides  ol  liic  cuiub,  and  put  on  new  laycis  on  the  nut- 
side  of  the  envelope.  The  yellow-jackets  that  build  liicir 
habitation  m  the  fjround  excavate  a  hole  which  is  enlarged 
gradually  as  the  colony  grows. 

« 

Superfamily  Apina  (A-pi'na). 

The  Bees. 

The  bees  can  be  distinguished  from  all  other  Hymcnop- 
tcra  b\-  the  form  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  hiiui  tarsi  (Fig. 
737.  i  ).  This  segment  is  more  or  less  dilated,  flattened,  and 
generally  hairy,  and  bears  an  apparatus  for  collecting  and 
carrying  poUen»  in  the  inquiline  bees,  however,  this  seg- 
ment is  narrower,  and  is  not  furnished  with  organs  for  col- 
lecting and  carrying  pollen. 

Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  those  species  that  most  closely 
approach  the  wasps  in  structure,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish bees  by  a  study  of  the  tarsi  alone.  But 
there  is  a  microscopic  character  which  is  said  to  be 
reliable  even  in  these  cases.  It  is  said  that  the  bees 
differ  from  all  other  Hjmieiioptera  in  the  form  of  the 
hairs  clothing  the  body,  which,  at  least  those  of  the 
thorax,  are  branched  or  plumose  (Fig.  793),  while  in 
ail  other  members  of  the  order  they  are  simple. 

The  different  species  of  bees  exhibit  great  varia- 
tions in  habits:  some  are  solitary,  each  female  pro- 
viding a  nest  for  her  young;  some  are  inquilines, 
laying  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  bees;  and  a 
Fi«.  193.  social,  of  which  the  honey-bee  is  the  most 

familiar  example.  But  in  all  the  nest  is  provisioned  w  ith 
pollen  or  honey,  or  both.    In  this  respect  the  bees  differ 
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distinctly  from  the  wasps  and  the  digger-wasps,  which  pro- 
vision their  nests  with  other  insects  or  with  spiders. 

The  superfamily  Apina  includes  two  famiUes:  the  An- 
drenidac  or  short-tongued  bees,  and  the  Apids  or  long- 
tongued  bees.   These  can  be  separated  as  follows : — 

A.  Bees  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  lower  lip,  the  glossa,  flat- 
tened and  shorter  than  the  mentum ;  and  with  the  basal  segments 
of  the  labial  palpi  not  unlike  the  following  segments,   p.  665. 

AXDKENID.f:. 

AA.  Bees  with  the  glossa  slender,  not  Hattened,  and  lousier  than  the 
mentum ;  and  with  the  basal  segments  of  the  labial  palpi  elongate, 
p.  666  Apid/E. 

Family  ANDRENlDiE  (An-dren'i-ds). 

The  i>hort'tongued  Bees. 

The  family  Andrenid^  includes  several  genera  of  bees 
which  agree  tn  having  the  glossa  shorter  than 
the  mentum,  and  flattened  (Fig.  794).  In 
some  genera  the  glossa  is  spear-shaped,  in 
others  it  is  heart-shaped. 

The  different  genera  of  this  family  vary 
greatly  in  habits,  but  none  of  the  species  are 
social  Among  the  more  common  short- 
tongued  bees  are  some  that  make  their  nests 
ill  tlic  giouiKl,  and  on  this  account  arc  termed 
nnining-bees.  It  should  be  remembered,  liow- 
ever,  that  some  of  the  ApicLx-  arc  also  nn'in'ng- 
becs,  and  that  not  all  of  the  Andrenidae  are  Fic  7<h.—  Labium 

of    Sf'h i  t  otus,  ;»/, 

miners.  mentum  pal- 

The  nest  a  mining-bee  usually  consists 
of  a  tunnel,  more  or  less  branched,  each  branch  leading  to 
a  single  cell.  The  walls  of  these  cells  are  glazed,  appearing 
like  the  surface  of  earthenware.  In  each  cell  there  is  stored 
a  quantity  of  pollen  and  nectar-paste,  an  egg  is  laid  witi» 
this  food,  and  the  cell  is  then  closed  up. 

Among  the  larger  of  our  common  mining-bees  are  those 
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of  the  genus  Andrena  (An-dre'na).  Some  of  these  nearly 
or  quite  equal  in  size  the  workers  of  the  honey-bee.  They 
build  their  nests  in  grassy  fields,  sinking  a  perpendicular 
shaft  with  branches  leading  sidewise  to  the  cells.  The 
main  shaft  sometimes  extends  to  a  depth  of  more  than  one 
foot.  These  bees,  though  strictly  solitary,  each  female 
building  her  own  nest,  frequently  build  their  nests  near  to- 
gether, forming  large  villages.  Sometimes  a  village,  or  we 
might  say  a  city,  of  this  kind,  covering  only  one  square  rod 
of  ground,  will  include  several  thousand  nests.  While 
writing  this  account  we  have  received  from  a  correspondent 
a  description  of  a  collection  of  nests  of  this  kind  which  was 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  destruction  of  which 
about  two  thousand  bees  were  killed — a  terrible  slaughter 
of  innocent  creatures  1 

The  smallest  mining-bees,  in  fact  the  smallest  of  all  our 
bees,  belong  to  the  genus  Halicius  (Ha-lic'tus).  These 
measure  from  one  one-tenth  to  three  one-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  They  usually  burrow  in  the  sides  of  cliffs, 
and  especially  in  saiiLi-banks,  which  often  look  as  if  they 
had  been  used  as  targets  for  practice  with  a  shot-gun,  so 
thickly  are  thc>'  studded  with  burrows  of  these  bees.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  habits  of  the  bees  of  this  genus  is 
that  several  females  unite  in  making  a  burrow  into  a  bank, 
after  which  each  female  makes  passai;es  extending  sidewise 
from  this  main  burrow  or  public  corridor  to  her  own  cells. 
While  Andrena  builds  villages  composed  of  individual 
homes,  Halicius  makes  cities  composed  of  apartment- 
houses. 

Family  Avium  (A'pi-dx). 

The  Long-tongued  Bees. 

In  the  Apidas  we  find  that  the  lower  lip  has  been  highly 
speciaUzed  for  the  procuring  of  nectar  from  deep  flowers. 
Here  the  glossa  is  slender  and  greatly  elongate,  being  longer 
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than  the  mentum  (Fig.  795) :  the  basal  segments  of  the 
labial  palpi  are  also  elongate. 

A  remarkable  difference  in  habits  exists 

among  the  different  species  of  this  family  : 
some  are  solitary;  others  are  iiiquil:;!' > 
and  a  few  arc  social.  Among  the  solilar)- 
spccies  \vc  find  an  even  greater  variation  in 
the  torin  of  tlie  nest  than  we  found  among 
tiie  solitary  wasps  or  among  the  digger- 
wasps.  Some  of  tiiese  bees  are  miners, 
digging  tunnels  in  the  ground ;  some  are 
masons,  making  their  nests  out  of  mortar- 
like  mud;  some  are  carpenters,  boring 
tunnels  in  the  pith  of  plants  or  in  solid 
wood ;  and  some  are  leaf-cutters*  lining 
their  nests  with  pieces  of  leaves  or  of  petals 
of  flowers.  We  have  space  to  describe  the 
habits  of  only  a  few  of  these. 


I.  THE  SOLITARY  LONG-TONGUED  BEES.  F«g 


7<K.— Labium  ol 
ttie  Honey-bee:  f, 
sobmeotun ;  m,  iiien« 
turn:  /,  palpM«: 


The  Leaf-cutter  Bees.  Mrs^dihiie  (Meg- 
a-cln"lc\ — Tlu;  bees  of  the  genus  Mc,q;achiU' 
have  the  curious  habit  of  making  cells  for  their  you!if^  nut 
of  neatly-cut  pieces  of  leaves.  These  cells  are  packed  away 
in  such  secure  places  that  one  does  not  often  find  them  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  find  fragments  of  leaves  from 
which  the  pieces  have  been  cut  by  bees.  The  leaves  of 
various  plants  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  rose-leaves  are 
used  more  frequently  than  any  other  kind.  In  Figure 
796  there  are  represented  one  of  these  bees,  its  nest,  and 
a  spray  of  rose-leaves  from  which  pieces  have  been  cut  by 
the  bee. 

The  species  represented  here,  MegackiU  acuta  (M.  a-cu'ta), 
is  a  carpenter  as  well  as  a  leaf-cutter.  It  first  makes  a  tun- 
nel in  wood,  often  selecting  that  which  is  partially  decayed  ; 
then  it  proceeds  to  build  a  thinible-siiaped  tube  at  the  bot- 
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torn  of  this  tunnel.  For  this  purpose  it  cuts  from  the 
leaves  oblong  pieces,  eacli  of  which  forms  a  part  of  a  side 
and  the  bottom  of  the  thimble-shaped  tube.  Two  such 
pieces  had  been  cut  from  the  lower  leaf  on  the  left  side  of 
the  spray  figured  here.  When  the  thimble-shaped  tube  is 
completed,  the  bee  partially  fills  it  with  a  paste  of  pollen 
and  nectar,  and  then  places  an  egg  upon  the  supply  of  food. 
She  then  cuts  several  circular  pieces  of  leaves,  the  diameter 


PtG.  796.— A  t«af<ailler  bee,  nest,  and  roM'leavn  cut     the  bee. 


of  which  is  a  little  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and 
forces  them  into  the  open  end  of  it,  thus  making  a  tightly- 
fitting  plug ;  three  of  these  circular  pieces  had  been  cut  from 
the  spray  figured.  Usually  several  cells  of  this  kind  are 
placed  end  to  end  in  a  burrow ;  and  sometimes  many  bees  will 
build  their  nests  near  together  in  the  same  piece  of  wood. 
The  leaf-cutter  bees  do  not  always  bore  tunnels  in  which 
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to  place  their  cells.  V\'c  have  fouiul  these  cells  in  a  crack 
between  shingles  on  a  roof,  in  the  cavity  of  a  large  branch 
of  sumach,  beneath  stones  lying  on  the  ground,  and  in 
Florida  in  the  tubular  leaves  of  a  pitcher-plant. 

Some  species  of  bees  make  nests  similar  to  those  of  the 
leaf-cutter  bees,  except  that  the  cells  are  formed  of  pieces  of 
petals  of  flowers*  The  petals  of  Pelargonium  are  often  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  small  Carpenter*bee,  Ceratina  dupla  (Ce-rat't-na 
du'pla). — ^The  nests  of  this  bee  are  built  in  dead  twigs  of 
sumach  and  in  the  hollows  of  brambles  and  other  plants. 
They  are  more  common  than  those  of  any  other  of  our 
solitary  bees  that  build  in  these  situations.  This  is  a  dainty 
little  bee,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  metallic 
blue  color.  She  always  selects  a  twig  with  a  soft  pith 
which  she  excavates  with  her  mandibles,  and  so  makes  a 
lon<,^  tunnel.  Then  she  gathers  pollen  and  puts  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  lays  an  egg  on  it,  and  then  makes  a  par- 
tition out  of  pitli-chips.  which  serves  as  a  roof  to  this  cell 
and  a  floor  to  tlie  one  above  it.  This  piooess  she  repeats 
until  the  luniiel  is  nearly  full,  then  she  rests  in  the  space 
above  the  last  cell,  and  waits  tor  her  children  to  grow  up. 
The  lower  one  hatclies  first;  and.  after  it  has  attained  its 
growth,  it  tears  down  the  partiti9n  above  it,  and  tiien  waits 
patiently  for  the  one  above  to  do  the  same.  Finally,  after 
the  last  one  in  the  top  cell  has  matured,  the  mother  leads 
forth  her  full-fledged  family  in  a  flight  into  the  sunshine. 
This  is  the  only  case  known  to  the  writer  where  a  solitary 
bee  watches  her  nest  till  her  young  mature.  After  the  last 
of  the  brood  has  emerged  from  its  cell,  the  substance  of 
which  the  partitions  were  made,  and  which  has  been  forced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  nest  by  the  young  bees  when  making 
their  escape,  is  cleaned  out  by  the  family,  the  old  bee  and 
the  young  ones  all  working  together.  Then  the  nest  is  used 
again  by  one  of  the  bees.  We  have  collected  hundreds  of 
these  nests,  and,  by  opening  different  nests  at  different  sca^ 
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sons,  have  gained  an  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  a  single  nest. 
There  are  two  broods  each  year.  The  mature  bees  of  the 
fall  brood  winter  in  the  nests. 

The  Large  CdLrpti\\.cr-h<zc,  Xyiocopa  virginica  (Xy-loc'o-pa 
vir-gin  i-ca). — This  is  a  large  insect,  resembling  a  bumblebee 
in  size,  and  somewhat  in  appearance.    But  it  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  a  bumblebee,  as  the  female  has  a  dense 
brush  of  hairs  on  the  hind  leg,  instead  of  a  basket  for  carry* 
ing  pollen.   This  bee  builds  its  nest  in  solid  wood,  and  some- 
times excavates  a  tunnel  a  foot  in  length.    These  tunnels 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  carpenter-wasp,  Monobia  fHadri' 
dens  (Fig.  788) ;  but  differ  in  being  provisioned  with  a  paste 
of  pollen  and  nectar,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  partitions. 
These  are  made  of  chips  of  wood,  securely  cemented  to- 
gether, and  arranged  in  a  closely-wound  spiral.  This 
arrangement  of  the  chips  is  easily  seen  when  the  lower  side 
of  a  partition  is  examined  ;  but  the  upper  side  of  a  partition^ 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  cell  above  it,  is  made  concave 
and  very  smooth,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  chips  is 
not  visible. 

II.  THE  GUEST-BKES  OR  INQUILINES. 

Alihough  bees  are  proverbially  industrious,  we  find 
many  loafers  in  the  family.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  lazy 
males  of  those  species  in  which  the  females  are  hard  workers, 
but  to  certain  species  in  which  both  sexes  are  alike  idle, 
and  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  other  species  of  bees. 
These  idle  species  are  called  guest-bees,  or  inquilines,  be- 
cause they  are  reared  in  the  nests  of  other  bees,  who  act, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  as  hosts. 

The  guest-bees  are  entertained  both  by  solitary  bees  and 
by  social  bees ;  but  each  species  of  guest-bee  inhabits  the 
nests  of  a  particular  kind  of  working  bee.  Thus  the  nests 
of  certain  bees  arc  visited  by  certain  guest-bees,  while  those 
of  other  species  are  infested  by  different  guests.  This  habit 
of  sponging  their  living  has  had  a  degrading  effect  on  the 
guest-bees ;  for  we  find  that  they  are  not  merely  idle,  but 
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are  actually  unable  to  work;  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
organs  for  collecting  and  carrying  pollen  have  been  lost 
through  disuse. 

The  inquiline  bees  that  infest  the  nests  of  solitary  bees 
resemble  the  cuckoo-flies  in  habits,  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity to  steel  into  a  partially  completed  nest,  and,  cuckoo- 
like, laying  an  egg  there.  The  larva  of  the  guest-bee  hatch- 
ing  first  is  able  to  devour  the  food  stored  there,  and  thus 
starves  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  nest.  We  have  in  our 
collection  many  nests  of  solitary  bees  in  which  more  than 
half  of  the  cells  were  inliabited  by  inquilines. 

The  relations  existing'  between  the  solitary  bees  and 
their  unwelcome  guests  are  easy  to  understand  ;  but  when 
we  study  the  nests  of  bumblebees  we  find  that  they,  too, 
have  quests  :  but  in  this  case  the  guests  are  ap})arently  wei. 
come,  although,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  they 
arc  of  no  use  to  the  colony. 

The  inquilines  infesting  the  nests  of  bumblebees  belong 
to  the  genus  Psithyrus  (Fsith'y-rus),  These  bees  so  closely 
resemble  bumblebees  in  appearance  and  structure  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  male  is  a 
Fsithyrus  or  a  Bombus  \  but  the  females  are  easily  distin* 
guished,  for  in  Psithyrus  the  pollen-basket  of  the  hind  legs 
has  been  lost  through  disuse.  In  Psithyrus  there  are  only 
two  forms  of  individuals,  the  males  and  the  females,  there 
being  no  working  caste,  as  with  bumblebees. 

Tile  female  Psithyrus  lays  her  eggs  in  a  bumblebee's 
nest,  ui  l  when  the  l.trvje  hatch  they  are  cared  for  by  the 
buniblebees  as  if  they  belonged  in  the  nest.  And  even  after 
the  <juests  have  reached  tnaturity  they  come  and  p[o  in  the 
nest  witiiout  being  distm  bed.  althuugh  they  never  lend  a  liclp- 
ing  mandible  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  colony.  Some- 
times these  guests  very  closely  resemble  their  hosts  in  size 
and  color,  but  in  other  cases  the  Psithyrus  is  marked  very 
differently  from  the  Bombus  that  entertains  it.  We  cannot 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  guests  are  mistaken  for  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  bumble- 
bees are  unable  to  drive  their  guests  away.  Let  any  one  in- 
clined to  this  view  disturb  a  bumblebee's  nest,  and  he  will 
probably  have  an  increa*  d  appreciation  of  their  powers  of 
defence.  These  facts  have  led  some  naturalists  to  believe  that 
these  aristocratic  guests  perform  some  important  and  neces- 
sary duties  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
colony,  although  as  yet  we  have  not  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
what  these  duties  may  be. 

'    III.  THE  SOCIAL  BEES. 

The  social  bees  are  so  called  because  many  Individuals 
work  together  to  build  a  common  home.  Here,  as  with  the 
ants  and  with  the  social  wasps,  we  dnd  three  forms  of  In- 
dividuals— the  males  or  drones,  the  females  or  queens,  and 
the  workers.  The  workers  are  a  caste  of  females  that  rarely 
lay  eggs,  but  are  especially  adapted  for  performing  the 
labors  of  the  colony. 

Our  native  social  bees  belon<T  to  the  genus  Bombus,  and 
are  commonly  known  as  bumblebees.  Of  these  more  than 
fifty  species  have  been  described  from  North  Amcrica. 
We  have  also  an  introduced,  domesticated  species,  the 
Honcv-hee.  w  hich  now  lives  wild  in  all  parts  of  our  country, 
building.;  its  nest  in  hollow  trees  and  in  other  situations. 

The  liumblcbees,  Rombus  (Bom'bus). — The  clumsy  rover, 
the  bumblebee,  is  an  old  friend  of  us  all.  As  children  we 
caught  her  off  thistle-blossoms  and  miprisoned  her  in 
emptied  milkweed  pods,  and  bade  her  .sing  for  us.  We 
robbed  her  nest  in  the  hay-iield,  and  tried  to  believe  that 
the  strongly-flavored  honey,  mixed  with  dirt,  was  delicious. 
And  all  our  lives  the  sound  of  her  droning  has  brought  to 
us  visions  of  blue  skies,  roadsides  golden  with  buttercups, 
and  fields  purple  with  clover-blossoms.  And  she  has  de« 
served  all  the  attention  and  affection  bestowed  upon  her, 
because  she  is  usually  good-natured  and  companionable. 
She  is  a  happy-go-lucky  insect,  and  takes  life  as  It  comes 
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without  any  of  the  severe  disciplining  and  exact  methods - 
of  her  cousin,  the  honey-bee. 

With  the  bumblebees  the  queens  are  larger  than  either 
the  workers  or  the  males,  and  ar  the  only  ones  that  live 
through  the  winter.  In  early  spring  we  often  see  one  of 
these  great  queens  flying  low,  and  inspecting  our  meadows 
and  pastures  for  a  building-place.  She  chooses  some  de- 
serted mouse-nest  in  the  meadow,  and  places  within  it  a  ball 
of  pollen,  upon  which  she  lays  some  egg&  As  soon  as  the 
larvae  hatch  the>  eat  into  the  pollen-mass  in  all  directions, 
and  when  full  grown  make  for  themselves  silken  cocoons, 
and  change  to  pupa.  These  cocoons  the  old  bees  strengthen 
with  wax,  and  after  the  young  bees  vacate  them  they  aie 
used  as  storing  cells  for  honey.  This  explains  the  irregu- 
larit)-  of  the  bumblebee-comb.  The  first  broods  of  the  sea- 
son are  workers,  and  reh'eve  the  queen  of  all  duties  except 
laying  the  eggs.  Later  in  the  summer  males  and  females 
appear,  and  it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  bumblebee 
queens  that  they  are  not  jealous,  but  allow  the  young  queens 
to  live  with  them  in  the  nest.  In  the  autumn  the  colony 
breaks  up,  and  all  of  the  bees,  except  the  young  queens,  perish. 
These  crawl  away  into  some  protected  place  and  pass  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  each  queen  that  has  survived  the 
winter  founds  a  new  colony,  performing,  until  a  brood  of 
workers  has  been  developed,  both  the  duties  of  queen  and 
of  worker. 

The  Honey-bee,  Apis  mellifica  (A'pis  mel-lif'i-ca). — Neat 

rows  of  hives  on  a  sunny  slope,  with  an  orchard  on  one  side 

and  wiUc-btrttching  nie.idows  on  the  other,  the  busy  hum 
of  comers  and  goers  of  this  city  of  cities,  the  odor  of  honey 
weighing  down  every  passing  breeze — these  con.^titute 
one  of  the  most  home-like  possessions  of  the  ideal  country- 
home. 

The  honey-bee,  through  its  useful  products,  has  been 
known  and  cared  for  by  man  for  centuries.  Philosophers 
have  written  about  it,  poets  have  sung  its  praises,  and  natp 
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iiralists  have  studied  it  during  past  ages,  until  there  is 
probably  no  other  insect  with  which  man  has  such  an  inti* 
mate  acquaintance.  The  honey-bee  was  originally  a  Euro- 
pean species,  but  has  been  domesticated  the  world  over. 
It  was  introduced  into  iVmcrica  more  than  three  centuries 
a<^o,  and  escajniig  swarms  have  stocked  our  forests  with 
what  we  call  wild  bees,  for  when  free  they  almost  univer- 
sally build  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  These  insects  offer  a 
no  less  iiiterestincf  study  of  communistic  society  than  do 
ants.  There  are  in  each  community  three  forms  of  indi- 
viduals— the  queen  or  female,  the  drones  or  males,  and  the 
workers,  which  are  imperfectly  developed  females.  The 
worker  is  our  common  acquaintance,  the  dull-black  and 
gold-colored  companion  of  our  walks,  that  we  watch  with 
interest  as  she  ransacks  the  flowers  of  a  garden  or  a  way* 
side  for  her  booty  of  nectar  or  pollen,  now  bending  low  a 
violet  or  a  clover-blossom,  now  plunging  head  foremost  iiuo 
a  hollyhock  or  a  lily,  from  which  she  emerges  dusty  with  the 
gold  of  pollen-doors  which  barred  her  way  to  nectar-cham- 
bers. We  marvel  at  her  industry  ;  but  she  is  ever  driven  on 
with  the  sense  of  her  responsibilities  :  for  the  worker-sister- 
hood must  do  all  the  work  of  the  hive,  collect  and  store  the 
food,  manufacture  the  wax,  build  the  comb,  take  care  of  the 
footless,  helpless  larvae,  light  the  battles  for  protection,  and 
manage  affairs  generally. 

The  drones  are  larger  than  the  workers,  and  are  reared 
in  larger  cells.  If  honeycombs  be  examined,  some  sheets  will 
be  seen  to  be  composed  of  larger  cells  than  those  of  the  more 
common  type.  It  is  in  cells  of  this  kuid  that  the  eggs  are 
laid  which  are  to  develop  into  males.  In  shape  the  diones 
are  broader  and  blunter  liiau  iiie  workers.  They  are  few  in 
numbers,  and  arc  only  present  in  the  hive  durin<^  the  early 
summer.  After  the  swarming  season  is  over,  these  gentle- 
men of  leisure  are  driven  out  of  the  hive  by  the  workers  or 
arc  killed  by  them. 

The  queen  is  larger  than  a  worker,  and  has  a  long» 
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pointed  body.   She  is  developed  in  a  cell  which  differs 
greatly  from  the  ordi- 
nary hexagonal  cell  of 
honeycomb.  This  cell 

is  large,  cylindrical,  and 

extends  vertically.  In 
Figure  797  the  begin- 
nings of  two  queen- 
cells  are  represented  on 
the  lower  cdije  of  the 
comb,  and  a  completed 
cell  extends  over  the       ^v?- — (-oii-'')  >'>i      Hunc>->j(.v,  wiui^uccn  lc^is. 

face  of  the  comb  near  the  left  side.  From  the  lower  end 
of  this  cell  hangs  a  lid,  which  was  cut  away  by  the  workers 
to  allow  the  queen  to  emerge. 

The  larvx  that  are  to  develop  into  either  workers  or 
drones,  and  which  are  contained  in  hexagonal,  horizontal 
cells,  are  fed  with  honey  and  bee^bread.  But  the  occupant 
of  a  queen-cell  is  furnished  with  very  different  food — a  sub- 
stance called  by  bee-keepers  royal  jelly.  This  royal  jelly  is 
a  substance  which  resembles  blanc-mange  in  color  and  con- 
sistency.  It  is  excreted  from  the  mouth  by  the  workers, 
and  is  a  very  nutritious  food. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  egg  state  there  is 
no  tiifference  between  a  worker  and  a  queen.  When  the 
workers  wish  to  develop  a  (juecn  they  tear  down  the  [)arti- 
tions  between  three  adjacent  cells  containing  eggs  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  develop  into  workers. 
Then  they  destroy  two  of  the  eggs,  and  build  a  queen-cell 
over  the  third.  When  the  egg  hatches  they  feed  the  larva 
with  royal  jelly,  and  it  develops  into  a  queen. 

In  early  summer  several  queen-cells  are  provided  in  each 
colony ;  as  soon  as  a  queen  is  developed  from  one  of  these 
the  old  queen  attempts  to  destroy  her.  But  the  young 
queen  is  guarded  by  the  workers,  and  then  the  old  queen 
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with  a  goodly  portion  of  her  subjects  swarm  out,  and  they 
go  off  to  start  a  new  colony. 

This  swarming  of  the  honey-bee  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  species ;  for  in  social  insects  It  Is  as 
necessary  that  the  colonies  be  multiplied  as  it  is  that  there 
should  be  a  reproduction  of  individuals.  Otherwise,  as  the 
colonies  were  destroyed  the  species  would  become  extinct. 
With  the  social  wasps  and  with  the  bumblebees  the  old 
queen  and  the  young  ones  remain  together  peacefully  in  the 
nest ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  nest  is  abandoned 
by  all  as  an  unfit  place  for  passing  the  winter,  and  in  the 
following  spring  each  young  queen  founds  a  new  colony. 
Thus  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  grcai  iDulLiphcdLion  of 
colonies,  liut  uiih  the  honey-bee  the  habit  of  storing 
food  for  winter,  and  the  nature  of  the  habitations  of  these 
insects,  renders  it  possible  for  the  colonies  to  exist  indefi- 
nitely. And  thus  if  the  old  and  young  queens  remained 
to<;cther  peacefuDy  there  would  be  no  multiphcation  of  colo- 
nies, and  the  species  would  surel}'  die  o>jt  in  time.  We  see, 
therefore,  tliat  what  appears  to  be  merely  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  t lie  queen  lioney-bee  is  an  instinct  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species. 

The  sting  of  a  queen-bee  is  no  ignoble  weapon,  but  it  is 
never  used  except  against  a  rival  queen.  When  several 
young  queens  mature  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  pitched 
battle  for  supremacy,  and  the  last  left  living  on  the  field  be- 
comes  the  head  of  the  colony.  One  morning  we  found  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  fifteen  young  queens  cast  forth  from  a 
single  hive— a  monument  to  the  powers  of  the  surviving 
Amazon  In  triumphant  possession  within. 

The  materials  used  by  bees  are  wax  and  propolis,  which 
serve  as  materials  for  construction;  and  honey  and  bee* 
bread,  used  for  food. 

The  comb  is  made  of  wax,  which  is  an  excretion  of  the 
bee.  When  a  colony  needs  wax,  many  of  the  workers  gorge 
themselves  with  honey,  and  then  hang  quietly  in  a  curtain* 
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like  mass,  the  upper  bees  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  hive, 
and  the  lower  ones  to  the  bees  above  them.  After  about 
twenty-four  hours  there  appears  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
abdomen  of  each  bee  little  plates  of  wax  that  are  forced  out 
from  openings  between  the  ventral  abdominal  segments 
called  wax-pockets.  Other  workers  attend  to  this,  curtain 
and  collect  the  wax  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and  use  it  at  once  in 
constructing  comb.  As  it  requires  about  twenty-one  pounds 
of  honey  to  make  one  pound  of  wax,  the  bees,  who  are  true 
economists,  make  this  expensive  product  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  liexagonal  cells  of  the  honeycomb  afford  an 
ideally  compact  arrangement,  as  if  the  bees  were  mathema- 
ticians and  had  fully  planned  to  secure  the  most  room  in  the 
least  space.  The  cells  uf  the  combs  are  used  both  for 
rearing  the  young  and  for  storing  food. 

Propolis  is  a  cement  used  for  cementing  up  crevices,  and 
is  made  of  a  resin  which  the  bees  collect  from  the  buds  of 
various  trees,  but  especially  the  poplar. 

Honey  is  made  from  the  nectar  of  flowers  and  is  taken 
into  the  honey  stomach  of  the  bee,  and  there  changed  into 
honey,  and  then  regurgitated  into  the  cells  of  the  comb. 

Bee-bread  is  made  from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  the 
bees  bring  in  on  the  plates  fringed  with  hairs  on  the  hind 
legs. 

There  is  a  large  literature  concerning  the  intelligence  of 

bees,  but  those  who  love  to  see  rather  tiian  merely  to  think 
about  interesting  things  will  find  keenest  pleasure  in  intimate 
associations  with  these  little  communists.  One  soon  learns 
to  love  them;  and  the  reward  of  studyinc^  them  sympathet- 
ically is  a  satisfaction  to  the  mind  far  beyond  the  sweetness 
of  honey  to  the  palate. 
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Abbot's  Bag- worm,  220 
Abdomen  and  its  appendages,  6£i 
Aberrant  long-horncd  bccilts,  560 
Acalyptrate  Muscidae,  484 
Acanthia  hirundinis,        i  A.  Icctu- 

laria,  ijo 
Acanthiidx,  140 
Acarina,  42 
Accessory  cells,  133 
Achorutes  nivicoia,  85 
Aciliii«s,  £25 

Acoloithus  falsarius,  22fi 
Acontia  candefacta.  100 
Acorn-weevils,  ^ 
Acridido;,  IQ& 
Acroceridac,  458 
Acrnnrura,  124 

Acronycu  amcricana,  307  ;  A.  ham- 

amclis,  308:  A.  morula,  107 
Actias  =  Tropoea 
Aclinomcris,  392 
Aculeata,  6oi,  631 
Adaiia  bi punctata,  5^ 
Adcphaga,  4(j6 
Adipose  tissue,  Jl 
Adirondack  Black  fly.  453 
Adult,  IS 
y£gialitid!e,  584 
Aeronautic  Spiders,  25 
/Esophagus,  21 
Agalena  naevia,  32 
Agaelnids,  30 
Agamic  form,  158 
Agaristid.-e,  213. 
Agenia,  650 
Aglais  milberti.  402 
Agrilus  ruficollis,  §50 
Ailanihus-worm,  357 
Alaptus  excisus,  630 
Alaus  myops,  548;  A,  oculatus, 


Alder-blight.  i6i.  301 
Alctia  argillacea,  301 
Aleyrodes,  163 
Aleyrodida,  163 
Alimentary  canal,  bj^  jt 
Alkaline  lakes.  4S2 
Allorhina  nitida.  566 
AInuH  itirana,  zih 
AlsKpliila  poujctaria,  276 
Alula,  ^ 
Alulet,  421 

Alypia  langtonii.  314;  A.  oclomacu 

lata,  2IA 
Ambient  vein,  421 
Amblychila  cylindriformis,  £[8 
Anjbrosia  aricmisiafolia,  300 
Ambrysus, 
Ambush  bugs. 
American  C<»pprr,  3qo 
American  Copper  Hind-wing,  302 
American  Dagger,  302 
American  Lappet,  363. 
American  Saw-fly, "SS 
American  Tortoise-shell,  402 
Ampelophaga  myron,  336 
Amphibolips     coccinca*,    61S:  A. 

spongiflca,  6i8 
Amphicerus  bicaudatus,  5^ 
Amphipyra  pyramidoidcs,  302 
Amphiz<»a,  52^ 
Amphizoid«,  521 
Anabrus.  115 
Anaca  andria,  410 
Anal  angle,  64 
Anal  veins,  64 

Analytical  tables,  method  of  using, 
in 

Anasa  tristis,  ijj 
Ancyloxipha  numiior,  373 
Andrena,  5()0,  666 
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Andrenidae,  665 

Andricus  californicus,  62Q 

Angle  wings,  ;40i 

Anguuiiiois  Grain-moth,  258 

Angular-winged  Katydid,  113 

Anj^ulifera  Moth,  355 

Annual  Kingdom,  \ 

Anisopteryx  =  Alsophila 

Anisota,  2i2  I  A-  scnatoria,  348;  A. 

stigma,  348;  A.  virginiensis,  348 
Anomala  lucicolu,  563 
Anomulnus  f5rachycera,  417 
Anomalous  Nciuaiocera,  417 
Anosia  plexippus,  3Q7,  408 
Ante-coxal  piece  of  the  metasternum, 

S04 

Antelope  Beetle, 
Antennae,  s^,  ^ 
Anthicidae,  ^86 

Anihocharis,  38s:  see  also  SynchloG 
Anthocharis  gcnutia, 
Anthomyiids,  483 
Anthomyiina:,  483 

Anthonomus  quadrigibbus,        ;  A. 

signatus,  ^ 
Anthrenus    niuseorum,     540 ;  A. 

scrophulariae,  539;  A.  varius,  540 
Anthribid^e,  538 
Ant-lions,  175,  iBi 
Ants,        530,  632 
Aorta,  22 

Apatcla  =  Acronycta 
AfM'X,  6^ 
Aphididae,  156 
Aphidius.  626 
Aphids,  121,  156 

Aphis  brassicx,  igq;  A.  maidis,  158; 

A.  mali, 
Aphis-lions,  175,  lSq 
Aphodian  Dung-beetles,  558 
Aphodius  fimetarius,  ^58 
Aphrophora  quad  rang  ularis,  152 
Aphycus  eruptor,  628 
A  p  idee,  666 
Apina,  664 
Apiocera,  462 
Aoioceridie,  462 
Apiocerids,  462 
Apis  mcllifica,  673 
Appendiculatc  cell,  607 
Apple,  beetles  infesting,  4S6,  549, 

565^  S^ai  52Ll  ili-  lll^l  cater- 
pillars infesting,  2t8.  223.  241,  253, 
254.  265,  267.  300.  303.  32f.  334. 
353.  liili,  2^  4221  magguts 
infesting,  486 


Apple  Bucculatrix.  253 
Apple-maggot,  486 

Apple-tree  Aphis,  1^ 

Appic  tret-  Tciu-calcrpillar,  360 

Apple-twig  Borer,  553 

Apple-weevil,  534 

Apricot,  577.  594 

Arachnida,  12 

Aradidac,  13Q 

Aramigus  fulleri,  592 

Araneida,  2Q 

Arbor  vitae,  220 

Arctia  =  Eyprepia 

Arctiidsc,  ^IZ 

Arctiids,  317 

Argus-tortoise,  ^ 

Argynnids.  399 

Argynnis  cybele,  400 

Arista,  419 

A  rmorcd-scalcs,  \21 

Army-worm,  303 

Arthromacta  aenea,  584 

Arthropoda,  3 

Arthropods,  9 

Arzama  =  Bellura 

Ascalaphus,  iS^ 

Aschiza.  418 

Asclepias,  397 

Ash.  22ii  234i  23Sj  3^4 
Asilid;e,  460 
Asimina,  380 
Asparagus-beetle,  575 
Aspidiotus  aurantii,  173,  174 
Aspidisca  splcndorifcrella,  254 
Assassin-bugs,  122 
Astrangulus,  394 
Ateuchus  sacer, 
Atlides  halesus,  393 
Atropos  divinatoria.  99 
Attacus  =  Callosamia  and  Samia 
Attelabidse,  531 
Altelabus,  ^ 
Attida^,  42 
Aulacus,  627 

Australian  Lady-bug,  i6c 
Automeris  io.  ^il 
Auzatidae,  2M 
Auzatids,  288 
Axillary  excision,  420 

Back-swimmers,  130 

Bad-wing,  286 

Bag-worm  Moths,  213 

Balaninus.  593;  B.  caryatrypes,  5Q3; 

B.  nasicus,  593;  B.  quercus.  503: 

B.  rectus,  533 
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Balsa  malana,  30^ 

Baltimore, 

Handed  Elfin,  3(^3 

Banded  Footman,  326 

Banded  Hair-Streak, 

Handed  Purple,  406 

Bapiria  =  Euchaeca 

Bark- lice,  16^ 

Barn-swallow,  140 

Basilarchia  archippus.  407;  B.  arthe- 

mis,  406:  B.  astyanax,  406;  B. 

astyanax-arthemis,  407 
Basilona  imperialis,  "^46 
Basswood.  267,  353.  SSo 
Bass-wood  Leaf-roller,  231 
Bat-ticks.  4S9 
Beans,  300,  171.  582 
Bean-weevil.  «»82 
Beautiful  Maple-borer,  570 
Beautiful  Wo<xl  nymph,  3IS 
Beaver-parasiic,  sag 
Bed-bug.  rjo 
Bee,  58Q.  590,  664 
Beech,  54<j 

Beech-tree  Blight,  161 
Bee-flies,  463 
Bee- louse,  48Q 
Bee-moth  Family,  233 
Beet,  484^ 
Beetles.  404 
Beggar,  285 
Bella-moth,  3iq 
Bellura  gortynidcs,  304 
Belostoma  anicricanum,  132 
Belustomid^e.  i^i 
Bcmbecida,  6s2 
Hembecids,  652 
Bembecinx.  653 
Benacus  griseus, 
Berytidz,  143 
Bibio,  4c;o 
BibioniUx,  449 
Big  Bed  bug,  137 
Big  eyed  Flies,  473 
Bill-bugs,  ^ 

Birch.  278.  284.  364.  406,  ays 

Bird-lice,  ioq 
Birds,  488 

Biston  cognataria,  280 
Bittacus,  185 
Hlackl>erry,  s50. 
Black-bordered  Yellow,  386 
Black-c  Owlet,  306 
Black  Damsel-bug, 
Black  Dash,  323 
Black<flies, 


Black  Scale,  120 

Black  Swallow-tail,  222 

Black  Witch,  2^2 

Blattidz,  ifi6 

Bleaching  wings,  iq7 

Blepharocera,  433  ;  B.  capitata,  434 

Blepharoceridae, 

Blissus  leucopterus,  142 

Blister-beetles.  586 

Blonde  Damsel-bug,  138 

Blood,  25 

Blood-vessels,  21 

Blotch  mines,  249 

Blow-fly.  482 

Blue-eyed  Grayling,  411 

Blues,  3(y 

Buletothcrus  bifurcus,  583 
Boll-worm,  300 
Bombardier-beetles,  520 
Bonibus,  672 
Bombycidx,  340 
Bombyliidac,  463 
Bombylius,  463 
Bombyx  mori,  340 
Book-lice,  98 
Book-worm,  5_£3 
Boreus. 

Boring  Ilymenoptera,  601,  61Q 

Bot-flies,  477 

Brachinus, 

Brachyccra,  412 

Brachytarsus,  538 

Braconidae,  625 

Braconids,  625 

Brain.  62 

Branches,  4 

Braula  csca,  489 

BraulidtC,  48Q 

Breast- l>onc,  44s 

Brenthidse.  594 

Brenthis,  400 

Hrenthus. 

Brephos  infans.  274 

Bristle-tails.  82.  83 

Broad-necked  Prionus.  568 

Broad  -  shouldered   Water -striders. 

Bronze  Copper,  390 
Hruchida,  ^81 

Bruchus  obtectus,  ^  ;  B.  pisi,  581 
Br>-chius,  522 

Bucculatrix  pomifoliella,  2^ 
Budding,  153 
Bud- moth,  241 
Bugs,  L21 
Bullet-gall,  613 
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Bumblebee  Hawk-moth.  338 
Bumble-bees.  643,  672 
Humble  Flower-beelle,  §65 
Buprcstkl«,  S48 
Bupre5tids,  548 
Burrower-bugs,  145 
Buttercup  Otl-beetle,  £SS 
Butterflies.  136^  20T.  m 
Butternut,  320.  146,  363 
Byrrhid*. 
Byrsopidse,  5<ii 
Byturus  unicolor,  541 


'3.  3^4.  ill 


Cabbage.  30».  325±  21L 
Cabbage  Aphis,  1  $9 
Cabbage-butterfly.  3S2 
Cabbage-root  Maggot.  4S4 
Cabbage-worms.  ^St 
Cacoecia,  2±l  ;  C.  ccrasivorana,  2^  ; 

C.  fervadana,  245;  C.  rosana.  2U 
Cadd  ice-flies,  186^  182 
Caddice-worms,  186.  187 
C.Tnis,  87 
Caiamistrum.  2J 
Calandra  oryzse,  536 
Calandrid.t.  sq5 

Calephelis  borealis,  394  ;. C.  caenius, 

Calico-back, 

Callidryas  eubule,  387 

Callimorpha  =  Haploa 

Calliphora  vomitoria.  483 

Cailosamia  augulifera,  2i5  \  C.  pro- 
methea. 

Caiocalpc  undulata,  284 

Calopteron  reiiculatum,  ^fj 

Calosoma  calidum,  519  ;  C.  scruta- 
tor, 

Calyptrate  Muscida;,  480 

Camponutus  pennsylvanicus,  635.640 

Campsumyia  macellaria,  483 

Cane,  ^63 

Canker-worms,  275 

Canthon  Ixvis,  558 

Capitate,  6q 

Capsidae,  ijo 

Carabidac,  ii8 

Carbon  bisulphide,  ifil 

Cardo.  500 

Carol iniTTocust,  iii 

Carpenter-ant,  640 

Carpenter-bee,  6(») 

Carpenter- moths,  211 

Carpet  Beetle, 

Carpocapsa  pomonella.  241 

Carrion- beetles,  529 


Carteria  lacca,  li^ 
Case-brarcrs,  2S7 
Case-lie aring  Clothes- moCh,  252 
Cassia.  386.  387.  581 
Caterpillars,  193 
Calerva  =  Cingilia 
Catocala,  2^  ;  C.  ilia,  a^S 
Cattle-tick,  ^ 
Caudal  sets,  tti. 
Cave-crickets.  1 14 

Cecidomyia  albovittata.  446  ;  C.  de- 
structor, 446;  C.  leguminicota,  446  . 
C.  strobiloides,  4^  ;    C.  trifolii, 

Cecidomyiidx,  444 
Cecropia  Moth,  356 
Cell.  ^21 

Cells  of  the  wing.  605 
Celtis,  156,  403;  C.  occidentalis,  397 
Centipedes,  ^  46 
Cephaloidac,  58? 
Cephalothorax. 
CerambycidjB,  567 
Cerambycids,  567 
Cerambycins,  569 
Ceratina  dupla,  669 
Ceratocampidx  =  Citheroniidz 
CeratofKjgon,  441 
Ceratopsyllus  serraticcps,  ^2 
Cerceris,  654 
Ceri  i,  66. 
Cercopidx,  152 
Ccrcyonis    alope.   4IJ  ;  C. 

nephcle,  412  ;  C.  nephcle, 
Ceresa  bubalus,  155 
Cermatia  forceps,  46 
Ceropalcs.  650 
Ceuthophilus,  1 14 
Chain-4ottcd  Geometer,  279 
Chalcididz,  62S 
Chalcis-fiie^  623 
Chalcophora  virginica,  549 
Chamyriscerintha,  300 
Chauliodes,  ij8  ;  C.  pecticornis,  178  ; 

C.  serricornis,  ijS 
Chauliognathus,  551 :  C.  marginatus, 

551  ;  C.  pennsylvanicus, 
Checkered  Hcciles,  552 
Checkered  While,  284 
Cheese,  ^ 
Cheese- maggot,  486 
Chelicersc,  13 
Chelone  gla^a,  399 
Chelymorpha  argus,  581 
Cherry,  245,  281,  Ji^,  1^  543,  565, 


alope- 
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Chcrry-trce  Aphis,  1^ 

Cherry-tree  Ugly-nesi  Toriricid,  2^5 

Chestnut,  278.  5g3 

Chickweed  Geometer,  282 

Chigoe.  495 

Chilugnatha,  47 

Chilopoda,  <|6 

China  wax.  166 

Chinch-bug.  ta2 

Chinch-bug  Family, 

Chionaspis   furfurus,   165.   174 ;  C. 

pinifoii;?,  172.  174 
Chionol>as  —  yEneis 
Chironoinidie,  440 
Chironomus,  441 
Chitinc.  ^ 
Choke-cherry,  2^ 
Chrysalis.  54 
Chrysidida:,  612 
Chrysobothris  fcmorala,  $40 
Chrysochraon  conspersum.  in 
Chrysomelida;,  £24, 
Chrysomclids,  £2i 
Chrysopa.  i&i 

Chrysophanus.  3go  :  sec  also  Ileodes 
Chrysophanus  ihoe,  222 
Chrysopid.-c,  Lfiu 
Chrysopila  thoracica,  4'>6 
Chrysops,  ^ 

Cicada,  Ljg  ;  C.  scptendccim.  150  ; 

C.  tibicen, 
Cicada-killer,  6«>3 
Cicadidse,  14Q 
Cicadula  exitiosa.  153 
Cicindela,  ^18 
Cicindclidfe,  516 
Cicinnus  mclsheimerii,  358 
Cigarette  Beetle, 
Ciidw. 

Cimbex  americana.  ftn 
Cimicifuga,  322 
Cingilia  catenaria,  279 
Cinura,  8j 

Circular-j«amed  Flies,  418.  470 
Cislelidae,  s84 
Cisthene  unifascia,  326 
Citheronia  rcgalis,  346 
Citheroniidx,  34^ 
Classes,  ^ 

Classification  of  the  Coleoptera,  4g<}: 
of  the  Heicropiera,  12;;  of  the 
Homoptera,  148;  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera,  602 

Claspers,  66 

Clavate. 

Clavicornia,  4Q7 


Clavus.  12s 

Clear-winged  Moths,  259 
Clemensia  albata,  ^25 
Cleora  semiclusuria, 
Cleptes,  632 
Clerida,  552 
Click- beetles,  544 

Clisiocampa,  360 ;  C.  americana. 
360  ;  C.  californica,  362  ;  C.  con- 
stricta.  362  ;  C.  disstria,  362 

Cloaked  Knotty-horn,  570 

Closed.  504 

Close- wings,  23^4 

Clothed-in-white  Footman,  325 

Clothes-moths.  2S7 

Clouded  Locust.  1 10 

Clouded  Sulphur,  385 

Cloudless  Sulphur,  3S2 

Clover,  32ij  385^  S3i  ^ 

Clovcr-hay  Worm,  233 

Clover  Mypena,  2g5 

Clover-leaf  Midge,  446 

Clover  Looping-owlets,  2<j0 

Clover-root  Borer,  5<j8 

Clover-seed  Midge,  446 

Chibionida;,  30 

Clubionids,  30 

Clypcal  suture,  500 

Clypeus,  500 

Cnemidotus,  ^22 

Cobweb  Weavers,  34 

Coci;id;c.  164 

Cf>ccid-eating  Pyralid.  236 

Coccinella  novemnoiata,  £35 

Corcinellidsc,  534 

Coccus  cacti,  iM 

Cochineal,  1  nti 

Cockroaches.  104.  1  o^>.  sSq.  5 90 

Cockscomb  Elm-gall,  lLlI 

Cocoon,  £4 

Codlin-moth,  2^1 

Cuelodasys,  269 

Coffce-lrce,  3^ 

Ct)Ieoptcra,  4<)4 

Coleoptera  genuina,  5J_5 

Colias  =  Kurymus  and  Zercne 

Collembola,  8j 

Collops  quadrimaculatus,  S32 

Colopha  ulmicola,  \hl 

Coloradia,  3^0 

Colorado  Potato-beetle, 

Colydiid.-e.  ^32  ' 

Colymbetes,  ^25 

Common  Skippers.  368 

Common  Stag-lieetle, 

Complete  metamorphosis,  sj 
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CompositJC,  4<'2 
Compound  eyes,  ^ 
Compton  Tortoise,  403 
Conchylidae,  243 
Conchylids,  243 
Conchylis  rutilana,  243 
Coniferous  trees,  flowers  of,  531 
Conifers,  2&2 
Conopidx,  476 
Conops  affinis,  476 
Conorhinus  sanguisugus,  I37 
Conotrachelus  nenuphar,  533 
Coppers,  300 
Copris  Carolina,  £58 
Coptocycla,  j8i 
Cordylurinae,  485 
Coreidjc,  143 

Corisa,  I2q;  C.  undulata,  129 
Coriscus,  138;  C.  ferus,  138;  C.  sub- 

colcoptratus,  1^8 
Corisida;,  123 
Corimelaena, 
Corimelaenidx,  146 
Corium,  125 
Corn.  3gOj  563,  jili  ^Ak 
Cornicles,  67 
Corn-louse  Ant,  6jj 
Corn  Plant-louse,  158 
Corn  Root-worm,  ^2 
Corn  Silvanus,  538 
Corn-stalks,  565 
Cornus,  392 
Corrodentia,  98 
Corydalis  cornuta,  1^6 
C«jrylophid.T, 

Cosmopolitan  Hutterfly,  402 

Cosinosoma,  327;  C.  auge,  328 

Cossidx,  221 

Costa,  64 

Costal  margin,  6^ 

Cotalpa  lanigera,  563 

Cotton,  300 

Cotton-stainer, 

Cotton-worm,  301 

Cottony-cushion  Scale, 

Cow-killer  Ant,  648 

Cow-manure,  483,  485 

Coxa,  Lli  62. 

Coxal  cavities,  504 

Crabronida,  656 

Crabronids,  656 

Crabro  singularis,  6s6 

Crabs,  u 

Crab  Spiders,  40 

Crambidx,  234 

Crambiuia  pallida,  324 


Crambus,  255 
Crane-flies,  42Q 
Cray-fishes,  u 
Creeping  Water-bugs,  133 
Cremastogaster  lineolata,  643 
Creophiius  villosus, 
Crepidodera  cucumcris,  S78 
Crescent- spots,  328 
Cribellum,  23 

Cricket-like  Grasshoppers,  114 
Crickets,  104,  115 
Crioceris  asparagi,  ^25 
Crop,  21 
Croton,  410 
Croton-bug,  lijfi 
Cruciferac,  321 
Cruciferous  plants,  38^ 
Crustacea,  11 
Crustaceans,  1 1 

Cryptohypnus  abbreviatus,  S4^ 
Cryptophagidx,  ^38 
Cryptus  extrematis,  624 
Ctcnucha  virginica,  327 
Cubitus,  64 
Cuckoo-flies,  632 
Cucujidx,  537 
Cucujids,  ]J32 
Cucujus  clavipes,  J38 
Cucullia,  302;  C.  speyeri,  30a 
Cucumber,  522,  578 
Cucumber-beetles,  577 
Cucumber  Flea-beetle,  52? 
Culex.  437 
Culicidae,  437 
Cuneus, 
Cupesidac,  ^53 
Curculionidse,  533 
Curculioy,  sq3 
Curled  dock,  3qo 

Curled-thread  Weavers  with  Irregular 

Webs,  32 

Curled-thread  Weavers  with  Regular 

Webs,  38 
Currant,  244.  280.  613 
Currant-borer,  2^1 
Currant  Span-worm,  279 
Currant-worm,  613 
Cut-worms,  305 
Cyaniris  pseudargiolus,  391 
(ryblster,  525 
Cychrus,  ^20 
Cyclorrhapha,  418,  470 
Cycnia  egle,  313 
Cydnidae,  145 
Cylas  formicarius,  ^gc 
Cyllcne  pictus,  571  ^t..  robinia,  S70 
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Cymatophoridac,  291 
Cymatophorids,  291 
Cynipidie,  615 

Dactyloptus,  1^ 
Daddy  Long  Legs, 
Daggers,  307 
Dainty  Sulphur,  387 
Damsel-bugs,  13S 
Danais  :=  Anosia 
Dance-flies,  466 
Darkling  Beetles,  ^ 
Darning-needles,  90 
Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, 200 
Dascyllidae,  5^ 
Dalana,  264;  D.  ministra,  26s 
Dead  animal  matter,  559,  583 
Decaying  fruit.  487 
Decaying  vegetable  matter,  484,  538, 

Deilephila  lineata,  2^ 
Deltoids,  235 

Dendroctunus  tenebrans,  598 
Dermestes  lardarius,  J29 
Dermestida,  538 
Dermestids.  538 
Derodontida, 
Desmia  funeral  is,  230 
Desmocerus  palliatus,  570 
Destructive  Leaf-hopper,  153 
Development  without  metamorpho- 
sis, 50 
Devil's-needles,  90 
Dexiinic,  482 

Diabrotica,  577  :  D.  duodecimpunc- 
tata,  577:  uT  longicornis,  577;  D. 
soror,  577;  D.  vittata,  522 

Diapheromera  femorata,  U2S 

Diaspinse,  171 

Diastictis  ribearia,  279 

Diastrophus  nebulosus,  62Q 

Diczlus,  £21 

Dicerca  divaricata,  5^ 

Dictynidz,  ^2 

Dictynids,  ^2 

Diervilla, 

Digger-wasps,  644 
Digitus,  500 

Dilophogastcr  californica,  628 
Dineutes,  527 
Diopsinie,  486 
Dioptidx,  262 
Dioptids,  2£i2 

Diplosis  rcsinicola,  447 :  D.  tritici, 
442 


Diptera,  ^rj 
Discal  cell,  198 
Discal  vein,  199 
Dissosteira  Carolina,  ill 
Diver,  304 

Diverse-line  Moth,  2S5 

Divining  Atropos,  99 

Dixa,  436 

Dixa-midges,  436 

Dixidx,  4^6 

Dobson,  175,  176,  177 

Dog-day  Harvest  fly,  151 

Dog-flea,  492 

Dog 's- head,  386 

Dolichopodidx,  467 

Dolichopus,  467:  D.  lobatus,  467 

Dolomedes, 

Donacia,  J2i 

Dorcus  parallelus,  ^55 

Doryphora  clivicollis,  576;  D.  decern* 

lineata, 
Dragon-flies,  83,  90 
Drassidae,  29 
Drassids,  29 
Drassus  saccatus,  2^ 
Drasteria,  299;  D.  crassiuscula,  299; 

D.  erechtea,  299 
Drasterius  elegans,  5^ 
Drepanidae,  289 
Drepanulidx  =  Drepanidne 
Dried  fruits.  2^6 
Drosophila  ampelophila,  487 
Dryocampa  rubicunda,  3^ 
Dry  vegetable  matter,  583 
Dull-eyed  Grayling, 
Dung.  583 
Dung-flies,  485 
Dye-stuffs, 

Dynastes  grantii,  563  ;  D.  hercules, 

563:  D.  tityrus, 
Dysdcrcus  suturellus,  ry 
Dyspteris,  zSj.;  D.  abortivaria,  2fifi 
Dytiscida,  523 
Dytiscus,  ^ 

Eacles  =  Basilona 
Ears,  483 

Earth-boring  Dung-beetles,  553 
Earwigs,  102.  103 
Edema  albifrons,  26£t 
Egg.  ^ 

Egg-mass  of  a  Mantis,  107 
Egg-sac,  21 

Eight-spotted  Forester,  314 
Elaphidion  villosum,  ^21 
Elateridx,  544 
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Elate rs,  5^ 

Elder.  ^ 

Eieclru-lighl  Bugs, 

Eleodcs,  ^ 

Elis  quadrinotata,  64Q 

EHema  harrisii,  224 

Elliptical  Goldenrud  Gall,  486 

Elm,  218^  262,  228-  423 

Elytra,  404 

Emboliuni,  125 

Emesa  longipes, 

Eniesidar,  136 

Emperors,  410 

Empididx,  4f>6 

Empoa  rosic.  154 

Empodium,  420 

Enipretia  slimulea,  225 

Enchenopa  binoiaia,  155 

Encoptolophus  sordidus,  IIQ 

Endomychidae,  535 

Engraver-beetles,  536 

Ennomidx,  277 

Ennomids,  277 

Ennomos  magnarius,  278 

Ensign-flies,  62ft 

Epargyrcus  lityrus,  222 

Epeirids,  2i 

Ephemerida,  fi6 

Ephemeridic,  82 

Ephestia  kUhniella,  236 

Ephydra,  487 

Ephydrinje,  ^85 

Epicwrus  imbricatus,  532 

Epicauta,  ^88  ;  E.  cinerea,  58() ;  E. 

pcnnsylvanica,   588 ;   E.  vittata, 

583 

Epilachna  borealis,  5^ 
Epimeron,  502 
Epipharynx,  (u 
Epistcrnum,  502 
Erannis  tiliaria,  2Sq 
Erax.  461 
Erax  apicalis,  4(0 
Erebus  odora,  232 
Ericerus  pe»la,  Mjb. 
Eriocampa  cerasi,  613 
Eristalis,  471 
Erotylid;e,  536 
Erotylids,  526 
Erythroncura  vilis,  154 
Esiigmcne  acrxa,  211 
Eubyia  —  Biston 
Euchaetes  —  Cycnia 
Euchoeca  albovitiata,  283 
Euclea  delphinii,  224 
Eucleidae,  222 


Eudamus,  -^70 :  see  also  Epargyreus 

and  Thorybcs 
Eudamus  proteus,  370 
Eudeilinea  hermtniata, 
Eudryas  =  Euthisanotia 
Eudule  mendica,  285 
Eu(itchia  =  Diastictis 
Eugonia  j-album,  403 
Eulimacodes  scapha,  22. 
Eulonchus.  4^ 
Eumenes  fraternus,  658 
Eumenia  atala.  3^ 
Eumenidx,  658 
Euphanessa  =  Eudule 
Euphoria,  5f>5:   E.   inda,    565;  E. 

melancholica.  566 
Euphydryas  photon,  399 
Euplexoptera,  iu2 
Euploeids,  231 
Euploeinae,  397 
Eupsalis  minuta, 
Eupsyche  m-album, 
Euptoieta  claudia,  4U0 
Eurema  lisa,  386 
Eurygaster  altematus, 
Eurymus  eurytheme,  586;  E.  philo- 

dice,  285 
Eurypelma  hentzii,  2& 
Eustroma  diversilineata,  285 
Euthisanotia  grata,  315;  ETunio,  316 
Euvanessa  antiopa,  403 
Evania  appcndigaster, 
Evaniida;,  62^1 
Everes  comyntas,  3q2 
Evergreen  Bag-worm,  22D 
Evergreen  Cleora,  2Sq 
Everlasting,  402 
Evolution  and  Taxonomy,  203 
Exetastes  fascipennis, 
External  anatomy  oi  insects.  56 
Exuviae,  |2 
Eyed  Brown,  41J 
Eyed  Elater.  5^ 
Eyprepia.  333;  E.  virgo,  22£, 

Falcate  Orange-tip,  285 
Fall  Canker-worm,  276 
Fall  Web- worm.  221 
False  Crane-flics,  448 
Families,  4 
Fat.  2i 

Feather-wing  Beetles,  523 
Femur,  ij,  £22. 
Feniscca  tiirquinius,  yfj 
Fibrous  Oak-appie,  61S 
Fiery  Hunter,  J^S 
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Fig-eater,  566 
Filifurm,  £20 
Fir, 

Firefly  Family,  5 so 
Firstborn  Geometer,  224 
Fish,  1^2 

Fish-moths.  82^  83 
Five-dotted  Tortoise,  581 
Flabellate,  500 
'  Flannel-moths,  31 8 
Flat-bugs, 

Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer,  549 
Flat-headed  Larva:,  5^ 
Flea-beetles, 

Fleas,  j|<^ 
Flesh-tlies,  482 
Flies, 

Flouring-mills,  236 

Flower-beetles,  5O4 

Flower-bugs,  140 

Flying  Spiders,  25 

Foenus,  628 

Footman-moths,  324 

Forest  trees,  281.  2gq.  308,  ii8.  320. 

246,  lii  355.  356,  5q8 
Forficulidx.  103 
Forked  Fungus-beetle.  ^8^ 
Formica  difficilis,  639,  640.  64 1 :  F. 

exsectoides,  640:  F.  rufa,  640;  F. 

subsericca,  6jj 
FormicidJC,  640 
Formicina,  633 
Fossorcs,  644 

Four-fooitd  Butterflies,  395 
Four-lined  Leaf-bug, 
Frenatw,  201.  2ili 
Frenate  Lepidoplera,  204,  216 
Frenulum,  1^ 

Frenuhim-conservers,  205.  290 
Frenulum-losers,  206.  290 
Fritillaries,  22S 
Frog-hoppers.  152 
Fruit,  ^ 

Fruit-trees,  225i  281^  ^55,  362^  538 
Frustrating  Retinia,  2^ 
Fulgurida?,  151 
Fuller's  Rose-beetle,  ^2 
Fungi,  161^  5^  5^  585 
Fungus-gnats.  4^ 
Funnel-web  Weavers,  30 
Furs,  ^ 

Galea,  62^  500 

Galerita  janus,  J2l  * 

Galj;ulidi«,  133 

Galgulus  oculatus,  133 


Galleria  mellonella,  233 
Galleriidae,  2^ 
Gall-flies,  615 
Gall-gnats,  4^ 

Gall-inhubiiing  Hymenopiera,  601 
Galls,  ^  ^16 
Ganglia,  bg^ 

Garden  vegetables,  305,  592 
Gartered  Flume.  2^ 
Gastropacha  =  PKylTodesma 
Gastrophilus  equi,  422 
Gelechia  cerealella,  258;  G.  gallae- 

solidaginis,  486;   G.  pinifoliella, 

252 

Genealogical  tree.  2 
Generalized,  200 
Generalized  Frenatae,  203.  204 
Geniculate,  500 
Genus,  3 
Geometridsc,  282 
Geometrids,  270 
Geometrina,  270 
Georyssidae,  543 
Geotrupes,  559 
Giant  Oak-gall,  620 
Giant  Silk-worms,  350 
Giant  Skippers,  36^ 
Giant  Stag-beetle.  £^ 
Giant  Water- bugs.  131 
Giant  Whip-scorpion,  ifi 
Gipsy  Moth,  312 
Gizzard,  21 
Glaucus  Form,  379 
Glossii.  501 
Gnaphalium,  402 
Gnalhium,  588 

Gnophala.  316;  G.  hopflferi.  317;  G. 

vcrmiculala,  316 
Goal-weed,  410 
(i«iat-wecd  Butterfly.  410 
Golden-eyes,  181 

Golden-rod,  138,  302^  ^  ^  587, 
5S8 

GcTldsmith-beetle,  562 
Goniodes  stylifer,  1x21  «• 
Gooseberry,  407,  613 
Gooseberry  Span-worm,  279 
Gossamer- winged  Butterffies,  388 
Grain,        258,  304.  sq6 
Grandfather  Graybeards,  13 
Grape,  152,  154^  226,  228,  238,  2S6, 
222.  i62,  565,  562,  528, 

Grape  Leaf-folder,  230 
Grape  Phylloxera,  i^q 
Grape  vine  Epimenis,  315  ,  .  . 
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Grape-vine  Leaf-hopper,  ij^ 

Grapholithidx,  240 

Grapholithids,  2^0 

Grapta  =  Eugonia  and  Polygonia 

Grass,  234^  27i 

Grasshoppers,  ip^ 

Gray  Comma,  ^  -^^ 

Gray-veined  While.  3^  ' 

Great  Purple  Hair-streak,  393 

Great  Spangled  Fritillary,  400 

Green  Comn)a,  404 

Green  Corn,  56^ 

Green  Geometnds,  282 

Green-striped  Maple-worm,  349 

Ground-beetles,  ^18 

Grubs, 

Gryllid.TC.  I_L5 

Grylloulpa  borealis,  II2 

Gryllus  abbreviatus,  uS 

Guest- bees,  670 

Guest-gall-flies,  (m. 

Guest-gall-gnat,  446 

Guest-wasps,  652 

Quia,  soo 

Gular  sutures,  500 

Gyreius,  527;  GTsinualus,  527 

Gyrinidz,  ^ 

Hackberry,  156 
Hadenoecus,  1 14 
Hxmatobia  serrata.  48^ 
Hsematopinus  asini,  147:   H.  eury- 

siernus,  147 
Hsematopis  grataria,  2S2 
Hair-snakes, 
Hair-streaks,  392 
Halictus,  666 
Haliplidje,  ^ 
Haliplids,  ^2% 
Haliplus,  522 
Halisidota  caryae,  32c 
Halteres,  41^ 
Hahica  chalybca,  ^ 
Handmaid  Moths,  264 
Haploa,  3t9'       contigua,  319 
Harlequin  Cabbage-bug,  145 
Harlequin     Milkweed  Caterpillar, 

3'9 

Harmonia  pini,  2^ 
Harpalus  caliginosus,  J2i 
Harrisina,  227;  H.  americana,  227: 
coracina,  228;  fcL  texana,  22i 
Harris's  Sphinx,  334 
Harvest  men,  12, 
Harvest-mites,  493 
Hawk-nioths,  32^ 


Hawthorn,  338 
Hawthorn  Tingis,  133 
Head,  499 

Head  and  its  appendages,  $8 

Heart,  62 

Heliconians,  397 

Heliconiinae,  397 

Heliotbis  armigera,  222 

Hemaris  diffinis,  228;  thysbc, 

Hemileuca  maia,  342 
Hemileucidae,  342 
Hemilcucids,  342 
Hemerobians,  lil 
Hemerobiidae,  i£l 
Hemiptera,  L2i 
Hens,  IQQ 

Heodes  hypophlaeas,  390 
Hepialidz,  215 
Hepialus,  215 
Herbaceous  plants,  318 
Herbivorous  Lady-bug,  535 
Hesperia  montivaga,  ^2? 
Hesperiidae,  368 
Hesperiina,  364 
Hesperiina,  369 
Hessian-fly,  446 
Heterocerida.  543 
Heterocerus,  ^43 
Heteromera,  493 
Heterophleps,  283 
Heteroptera,  122.  123 
Hexapoda,  48 

Hickory,  26^^  299,  320.  346,  3^  293, 
592 

Hickory-nuts,  593 
Hickory  Tiger-moth,  320 
Hippobosca,  488 
Hippobosca  equina,  488 
Hippoboscidae,  487 
Histeridx,  541 
Hoary  Alder,  216 
Hog-caterpillar  of  the  Vine,  336 
Holcaspis  centricola,  619;  iL  globu- 
lus, 6ig;       inanis.  619 
Homoptera,  122,  148 
Homoptera  lunata,  296 
Honey-ant,  642 
Honey-bee,  622 
Honey-comb,  234 
Honey-dew,  157,  162,  39a 
Honey-locust,  342 
Honeysuckle,  339 
Honey-tubes.  62 
Hooded  Owlets,  302 
Hook-tip  Moths,  2S9 
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Hop,  40 T 

Hop-merchant,  405 
Hop-vine  Hypena,  2g6 
Horned  Corydalis,  r26 
Horned  Passalus,  556 
Horn-fly,  483 
H  orn-taiis,  614 
Horse,  4S8 
Horse  Bot-fly,  422 
Horse-flies,  453 
House-fly,  482 
Hy  hernia  =  Erannis 
Hybrid  Graylings,  4^2 
Hybrid  Purple,  ^ 
Hydriomenkjx,  2^2 
Hydriomcnids,  2fi2 
Hydrobatidae,  rjf 

Hydrocharis,  ';28;  H.  obtusatus,  ^29 

HydrophilidjE,  £27 

Hydrophilus,  52S;  H.  triangularis, 

Hydropsyche,  183 
Hydropsychinjc,  189 
Hydroscaphidse,  ^jq^ 
Hygroirechus  conformis,  1^ 
Hylcsinus  trifulii, 
Hymenoptera,  533 
Hypatus  bachniannii,  397 
Hypena  huniuli,  296;  H . scabra.  235 
Hyperchiria  =  Automeris 
Hypermetamorphosis,  ^87 
Hyphantria  cunea,  321 
Hypoderma  bovis,  478;  H.  lineata, 

Hypopharynx,  61 

Hypoprepia  fucosa,  325;  miniata, 

Hyptiotes  cavatus,  38 
Human-flea,  432 
Humeral  angle,  64,  217 
Humeral  veins,  "^60 
Humpbacked  Flies,  47^ 

Icerya  purchasi, 
Ichneumon-flies,  621 
Ichneumonidx,  62J 
Ichthyura.  268:  L  inclusa,  zM 
•ids,  S 

Ilia  Undcrwing,  238 
Imbricated  Snout-beetle,  592 
Imperial-moth,  3^ 
-inae.  8 

Incisalia  niphon,  333 
Incomplete  metamorphosis,  50 
Incurvaria  acerifoliella.  255 
Indian-meal  Moth,  236 


Inner  margin, 
Innoxiou*  "lack-fly,  453 
Inocellia,  lyy 
Inquilines,  621,  670 
Insects,  48,  43 

Internal  anatomy  of  insects,  67 
lo-moth,  ^  J 

Iphiclides  ajax,  379;  L  ajax  ajax. 

380;  L  ajax  marcellus,  379;  L 

ajax  telamonides,  229 
Ips  fasciatus,  542 
Isabella  Tiger-moth,  322 
Isomera,  496 
Isoptera.  35 
Isosoma  hordei,  629 
Itch-mite,  43 

alysus  spinosus,  143 
apyx,  84^ 

Jason iades  glaucus,  378;  J.  glaucus 
glaucus,  379;  J.  glaucus  turnus, 
378 
Jassidae,  153 
Jigger,  433 
oinl-worm,  629 
ugalx,  20I.  214 
Jugate  Lepidoptera.  204 
Jugum,  198 

Jumping  Plant-lice,  155 
Jumping  Spiders,  ^ 
June-bugs,  5^>o,  566 
Juniper  Web-worm,  243 

Katydids,  irj 
Kermes.  liiS 
Kings.  06 
Koochabee.  487 

Labial  palpi,  62,  £01 
Labium,  6ij  501 
Labrum,  61 
Lac,  166 
Lac  dye,  166 
Lace-bugs,  139 
Lace-wingedlFlies,  ifio 
Lachnosterna,  5 60 
Lachnus,  Iik2 
Lacinia,  500 

Lacosoma  chiridota,  359 
Lacosomidse,  3^ 
Lady-bugs,  534 
Laertias  philenor,  37s 
Liieiilia  coccidivora,  236 
Lagoa  =  Megalopyge 
Lagriidae,  ^84 
Lamellate,  itQ 
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L:imeI!icornia,  498 

Lamellicorn  Beetles,  556 

Lamellicorn  Leaf-chafers,  5 59 

Lamellicorn  Scavengers,  55O 

Lamiids.  52? 

Lamiinz, 

Lampyridx,  550 

Lampyrlds,  550 

Land-bugs,  12^ 

Langton's  Forester, 

Languria,  S36;  L.  mozardi, 

Lantern-fly  Family,  151 

Lappet-caterpillars,  359,  360 

Larch  Lappet,  2^i2 

Larder  Beetle, 

Large  Carpenter- bee,  670 

Large  intestine,  21 

Large  Metal-mark,  334 

Larger  Empty  Oak-apple,  619 

Larra  terminata,  652 

Larridx,  653 

Larrids,  652 

Larva,  ^ 

Lasiocampidae,  359 

Lasiucampids,  359 

Lasioderma  serricornc,  553 

Lasius  alienus,        ;  LT^brunneus, 

641 
Lathridiid^, 
Laverna  sabalclla,  251 
Loaf-beetles,  574 
Leaf-bugs,  140 
Lcaf-cuttcr  Bees,  667 
Leaf-hoppers,  152 
Leaf-rollers,  239 
Leaf-rolling  Weevils,  ^ 
Lebia  grandis,  520 
Lccanium,  lOg"  L.  hemisphjcricum, 

1 71 ;  L.  hesperidum,  170;  L.  ole«, 

169,  170 
I^'gs,  62 

Leguminosse.  371.  392 
lA-istotrophus  cingulatus,  533 
Lcma  trilineata,  575 
l.emuniids.  394 
Lcmoniina?,  394 
Leopard-moth.  223 
Lepidoplcra. 
Lepisma  saccharina,  83 
Leptidse.  4fi^ 
Leptinidar,  523 
Leptinus  testaceus,  J23 
Leptis,  4^ 

Lcplysma  marginicolle,  ill 
Lettuce,  3|i 

Lettuce  Earth-louse,  159 


Lcucania  unipuncta,  303 
Leucarclia  =  Esiigniene 
Leucospis,  629;  L.  affinis,  630 
Libcllulidjc,  rx> 
Libythca  =:  Ilypatus 
Libytheins,  226 
Lice,  121,  147 
Lichens,  j28 

Light-iovmg  Anomala,  562 
Ligula,  501 
Ligyrus  rugiceps.  563 
Limacodes  =  Eulimacodes 
Limacmlida  =  Eucleidjc 
Limcniiis  =  Basilarchia 
Lime-tree  Winter-moth,  2fiQ 
Limnobates  lineata,  136 
LimnobalidsB,  136 
Limochores  ponttac,  373 
Limothrips  poaphagus,  1 19 
Linear  mines.  249 
Liparidae  =  Lymantriids 
Lipoptera,  488 

Lithocolletis  hamadrjadclla,  250 

Lithosia  bicolor,  325 

Lithosiidae,  224 

Lithosiids.  324 

Little  Sulphur,  3S6 

Little-winged  Jugates,  216 

Live-oaks,  262 

Lobsters,  u 

Locust-borer,  570 

Locust,  insects  infesting,  370,  571 

Locustidx,  1L2 

L<jcusts,  liiS 

Locust-tree  Carpenter- moth,  222 
Lonchoptera,  469 
Lonchopieridse,  469 
Long-beaks,  396 
Long-horned  Beetles,  567 
Long- horned  Bugs,  124 
Long-horned  Grasshoppers.  LL2 
Long-horned  Leaf  beetles,  525 
Long-horned  Orthorrhapha,  416 
Long-legged  Emesa,  136 
Long-legged  Flies,  467 
Long-tailed  Skipper,  370 
Long-tongued  Bees,  tMi 
L<»phoderus  politana,  245 
Louse-fJies,  487 
Lucanids,  554 

Lucanus  dama,  555;  L.  clephus,  55s 

Luna  Moth.  353 

Lunate  Similar-wing,  296 

Lurig-sacs,  12.  22 

Lycrna  =  Cyaniris  and  Everes 

Lycxnidz,  2^8 
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Lycxninx,  389 
Lycotnorpha  pholus,  387 
Lycosa, 
Lycosidz,  ^ 
Lygzidz,  - 
Lymaniriiclac,  30S 
Lymexylklae, 
Lymexylon  navale,  553 
Lyreman.  Lii 

Machilis,  8^ 

Macrodaciylus  sxibspinosus,  561 

Maia-moih, 

Malacbiidx,  f^a 

Mallophaga,  ma 

Mamestra  picia,  305 

Mandibles,  fii 

Maniidse, 

Mantis-like  Ncuropiera,  123 
Mantispa.  173 
Mantispidz.  17Q 
Many-dotted  Apple- worm,  303 
Many-plume  Moths,  238 
Maple,  223,  228,  228,  308,  24a« 

Maple-leaf  Cutter,  2^ 
March -flies, 

Margaronia  hyalinata,  231 
Marginal  cells,  607 
Marsh-treaders, 
MartiaPs  Dusky-wing,  yj\ 
Marumba  moilcsta,  333 
Masaridae.  657 

Masked  Bed-bug  Hunter,  152 
Mason-wasps.  658 
Maxillae,  Oj  ^^i 
Maxillary  palpi,  62,  500 
May-beetles,  ^fio,  64(; 
May-flics,  86^  Sj 
Meadow-browns,  410 
Meadow  Grasshoppers,  llj 
Meal,  236 
Meal-moth,  233 
Meal-worm,  583 
Mealy-bugs,  164.  lijfi 
Measuring- worms,  270 
Mccoptera,  184  . 
Media,  64 

Mediterranean  Flour-moth,  236 
Mcgachile.  667 ;  M.  acuta.  6f>7 
Megalodachne,    536:    M.  fasciata, 

516;  M.  heros,  536 
Megalopyge  crispaia,  2iS 
Megalopygidx,  2iS 
Megatio'^foma  =  Zcrene 
MegHlhy mid.t,  365 


Megathymus  cofaqui,  367:  M.  neu 

mcegeni,  368;  M.  yuccae,  267 
Melandryidae,  ^ 

Melanoplus  femur-rubrum,  no;  M. 

spretus,  no 
Melitaea  =  Euphydryas 

Metil.tids,  308 
MerSllia  ccto,  262 
Meloe,  588;  M.  anguslicollis,  588 
Meloidie,  ^ 
Melon,  577.  5/8 
Melon-W(jriii,  23J1 
McUipha>(i:s  ovinus,  488 
Melsiieinicr's  Sack-bearer,  258 
Membracidx,  154 
Membrane,  125 
Mentum,  501 
Mesonotuni.  501 
Mesosternum,  501 
Mesothorax,  62 
Metallic  Wood-borers.  5^ 
Metamorphoses  of  insects,  50 
Metanotum,  501 
Metaslernum,  501 
Metatarsus,  rj.  63 
Meiathorax.  <22 
Miirrocentruni  relinervis,  II3 
Mitrotion,  472 
Microfrcnala?,  201; 
Microgaster.  (>26 
Micropicrygidie,  2ifi 
Micropteryx,  216,  219 
Midaid^e,  461 
Midas,  462 
Midas-flies.  461 
Midge- like  Flics,  412 
Midges,  440 
Milk-weed,  397 
Milkweeds,  ^aA±  illi  ilL  652 
Millipedes,  ^  ^ 
Mimesidic,  653 
Miniesids,  655 
Misumrna  vatia,  ^ 
Miles,  lIa  ^ 
Mitoura  clani<jn,  3g3 
Nfuclia-stonc  Moths,  268  > 
.jCIcjdest  Sphin.v,  333 
Mole  Crickets,  1 1 7 
Molting,  ^ 
Monarch.  307,  40S 
Moniliform .  6$1 
Monobia  quad  rid  ens,  660 
Monocteniid.x.  273 
Monottcniids,  273 
Monohammus  confusor,  52? 
Monommidae,  «;84 
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Monomorium  pharonis,  643 
Mononyx  siygicus,  ij^ 
Monosiegia  rosse,  613 
Monotomidae,  542 
MordclUda:,  586 
Morning-glory,  £80 
Mosquitoes,  437 
Mossy  Rose-gall,  6ii 
Molh-like  Flies,  ^28 
Moths,  i^i.  252  - 
Mound-building  Ant,  6^ 
Mournful  Thyris,  329 
Mourning-cloak,  403 
Mourning  Horse-fly,  455 
Mouth- parts.  60^  ^oo 
Mud-daubers,  6^ 
Mulberry,  3^ 
Mule-killers,  iij6 
MurgantiH  histronica,  yj 
Musca  domestica,  4S2 
Muscidx,  47Q 
Muscids,  47Q 
Muscinx,  4S2 
Muscles,  62 
Muscular  system,  6g 
Mustard,  57S 
Mutilb,  0^ 
Mutillidae,  648 
Mycetophagidse,  5^ 
Mycciophilidic.  442 
Myriapoda,  ^ 

Myrmecocystus  melliger,  64a 
Myrmcleon,  1S2 
MyrmeIconid:e,  LS2 
Myrmicida;,  642 
Myrmicids,  6^ 

Mysus  cerasi.  159;  M.  persicx,  159 
Nabida;,  rjS 

Naked  Clothes-moth,  258 
Nathalis  iole,  3S7 
Natural  classification,  I 
Naucorida,  i_2^ 
Necrophorus, 
Nectaries,  62 
Nectarines,  534 
Negro-bugs, 
Ncides  muticus,  143 
Nematocera,  416 
Nematus  ribesii,  613 
Nemistrinidx,  45') 
Nemognatha,  ^88 
Neonympha  =  Satyrodes 
Nepa  apiculata, 
Nepidac,  130 
Nervous  system,  b^,  72 


Nellie.  401.  403.  5 So 
Net-winged  Midges,  43a 
Neuroptera,  17s 
Neuroterus,  61 7 
Nimble-flies,  482 
Nine-spotted  Lady-bug,  535 
Nisoniades  =  Thanaos 
Nitidulidae,  i^i 
Noctua  c-nigrum,  306 
Noctuidte,  aQ3 
Nociuids,  2Q3 

Noctuids  and  their  allies,  205 
Nolophana  =  Balsa 
Norihcrn  Brenlhid,  5Q5 
Northern  Cloudy-wing.  J2I 
Nostrils,  483 

Notched-wing  Geomeicr,  278 
Notodontidz,  263 

Notolophus,  308,  310;  N.  antiqua, 
311:  N.  deflnita,  311 ;  N.  Icuco- 
stigma.  310 

Notonecta,  130 

Notonectids.  £30 

Notoxus,  586 

Notum,  501 

Nut- weevils.  593 

Nycteribiida, 

Nymph,  54 

Nyniphalida,  395 

Nymphalinx.  398 

Nysson,  654 

Nyssonidx,  654- 

Nyssonids,  654 

Oak,  beetles  infesting,  §49,  571,  59$; 
caterpillars  infesting,  218.  225.  224. 
22s.  245,  2 so.  26s.  266.  267.  2Q3. 

232i  M.  Mi.  2ii  251-  liL  3^ 
364.  iii  394:  gails  on,  6ii 

Oak-pruner,  ^ 

Oak  Ugly-nest  Tortricid.  24S 

Oberea  bimaculata,  S73 

Obsolete,  52 

Ocelli,  52,  133 

Ochre  Dagger,  302 

Ocneria  =  Porihetria 

Odonata,  8^ 

Odontomyia.  456 

Odontota  rubra,  gSo 

Odynerus,  659 

CEcanthus  nivcus,  118 

CEdemasia  concinna,  267 

GSdemeridac.  J85 

CEneis  semidea,  412 

CEstrida.  477 

Gistrus  ovis,  478 
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Oiketicus  abbotii,  22Q 
Oil-beetles,  588 
Old  Tussock-moth,  ill 
Olfersia,  488:  O.  americana,  488 
Olive  Hair-streak,  333 
Omus,  518 

One-doueB  Tortoise,  ^\ 
Onion-fly,  484 

Oniscidrc,  L2 

Oolhcca  oi  a  Cockroach,  106 
Open,  504 
Ophion,  624 

Opsicoetus  personatus,  132 
Orange,  592 

Orange-striped  Oak-worm,  248 
Orange  Sulphur,  386 
Orange-lips, 
Orb  Weiavers,  J5 
Orchards,  310 
Orders,  ^ 

Orders  of  the  Hexapoda,  76,  Si 
Orgyia  =  Notoiophus 
Ormenis  septentrionalis, 
Orneodes  hexadaclyla,  238 
Orneodidse,  238 
Orphnephila  testacea,  440 
Orphnephilidae,  44Q 
OruUnic,  485 
Orthezia,  iM 
Orthoptpra,  ia| 
Orlhorrhapha,  416,  427 
Orthosoma  brunnt  um,  569 
Osage  Orange,  341 
Osmateria,  376 

Osmoderma    eremicola,    s6g;  O. 

scabra,  565 
Oihniidac,  5S4 
Othnius,  584 
Otiorhynchidae,  5152 
Outer  lobe,  62^  500 
Outer  margin,  6^ 
Ovipositor,  66 
Owiet-moihs,  233 
Owls,  488 
Ox,  121 
Oxwarblc, 

Oxyptilus  periscelidactylus,  238 
Oyster-shell  Bark- louse,  121 

Pacific  Peach-tree  Borer,  261 

Painted  Beauty,  401 
Painted  Footman,  325 
Painted  Hickory- borer,  ^ 
Palracrita  vernata,  275 
Pale  Footman,  324 
Palmetto- leaf  Miner,  2^ 


Palpifer,  500 
Palpus,  rj 

Pamphila  —  Limochores 
i^amphilina,  372 
Pandorus  Sphinx,  336 
Panorpa,  185 
Panorpidie,  181 
PantarSes  capito,  464 
Pantographa  limata,  231 
Papavv,  380 

Papiliu,377  ;  see  also  Iphiclides.  Ja- 
son iadcs,  and  Laertias 
Papi!ionid£e,  375 
Papilionina,  173 
Papilioninse,  376 
Papilio  polyxenes,  377 
Papirius  fuscus,  85^ 
Para^lnss^c,  501 
Parailc-Iia  bistriaris,  238 
Parandra  brunnea,  £67 
Parapsides,  603 
Paraplera,  63^  495,  502 
Parasita,  142 
Parasitica.  L22 
Parasitic  Hymenoptera,  6qi 
Parnassiina?,  380 
Parnassians,  375,  380 
Parnassius,  380 
Parnida,  5^ 
Parsnip,  377 
Pai>s;ilus  cornutus,  556 
Pastures,  303 
Patagia,  133 
Patella,  £3 

Peach,  260,  265,  54 Q,  594 
Peach-tree  Aphis,  159 
Peach-tree  Borer.  260.  261 
Pear,  223.  22^  407.  569 
Pear-leaf  Blister,  44 
Pearl  Wood-nymph,  316 
Pear-tree  Psylla,  1 56 
Pear-tree  Slug,  613 
Peas,  300,  '^82 
Pea-weevil,  581 
Pea-weevil  Family,  ^\ 
Pectinate,  6q 
Pediculida, 
Pedipalpi,  Q,  £2 
Pegomyia  vicina,  484 
Pc-la,  iM 
Prifcinidac,  631 

Fcletinus,  631  ;  P.  polyturator,  6^ 
Pelidnota  punctata,  562 
Pelocoris  feniurata,  133 
Pclogonus  amcricanus,  134 
Pelopoeus,  651 ;  P.  cementarius,  6y 
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Pemphredonidae,  655 
Fcmphrcdonids,  6^ 
Pciicetia  viridans,  2J 
Pen-marked  Sphinx, 
Pennsylvania  Blisier  bccllc,  5S8 
Pentatomidw,  ijj 

Pcnthe,  tjSt;  P.  obliquata,  585  ;  P. 

pimelia,  ^85 
Pepper  and  salt  Currant- moth,  2Sq 
Pepsis  formosa,  (>5o 
Pcricopid;e,  316 
Pericopids,  316 
Periodical  Cicada,  i_50 
Perlidje.  3^ 
Pernicious  Scale. 
Perophora  =  Cicinnus 
F^etrophora  =  Eusiroma 
Perophorida:  =  Lacosomid.t 
Phalacrid*.  \^ 
Phalangidea, 
Phana;us  carnifcx, 
Pharynx,  21 
PhasmidT,  mS 
Phasmoniantis  Carolina,  107 
Phcosia  rimosa,  263 
Philampelus  pandorus. 
Philanthidar,  6^4 
Philanthids,  65J 
Philosamia  cynlhia,  Jil 
PhlcRethonlius  Carolina,  335;  P.  ce- 

leus.  215 
Pholisora  catullus,  -^jz 
Phora,  ^ 

Phorbia  brassict,  484 ;  P.  ceparum, 

481 
Phoridx, 

Phryganeid^e,  182 
Phrynid.x,  ic^ 
Phrynus, 
Phycllids,  23s 
Phycitids,  225 
Phyciodes,  3«)() 

Phyllodesma,  360;  P.  americana,  ^63 
Phyliotreta  vitlata.  ^ 
Phylloxera  vastatrix,  j6s2 
Phylogeny  of  the  Icpidoptcra,  199 
Phymata  wolffii,  i_28 
Phymatida?.  1^ 
Phryganidia  caTifornica.  2£i2 
Physonoia  unipunctata.  5^ 
Physopoda,  1 19 
Phylophaga,  49S 
Phytoptus.  42 
Phytoptus  pyri,  ^ 
Pieridje,  ^Si 
Pierids,  381 


Pieris.  3S2  ;  see  also  Pontia 
Picris  oleracea,  382;  P.  raps,  ^Sj 
Pigeon  Horn-tail,  615 
Pinacate-bugs.  ^83 
Pine,  2^  2^2,  224,  549,  567^  ^ 

Pine<onc  Willow  gall,  445 
Pine-leaf  Miner,  252 
Pine-leaf  Scale,  i_2J 
Pine-leaf  Tube-builder,  245 
Pine  Sesian.  2(>i 
Pinipestis  zimmermanni,  236 
Piophila  casei,  486 
Piophilinar,  486 
Pipunculidx,  473 
Pipunculus, 
Pitch-pine,  243,  252 
Piich-pine  Relinia,  242 
Pith,  ^ 

Pithy  Blackberry-gall,  62Q 
Plaginotus  speciosus,  570 
Plant-eating  Hymenopiera,  ijQi. 
Plant-lice,  156.  39 1 
Platypeza.  42J 
Platypczidac,  474 
Platypsylla  castoris,  ^29 
PJatypsyllidse.  £29 
Platyplerygidae  =  Drepanid« 
Plaiyptcryx  arcuata.  291  ;  P.  gcni- 

cula.  291  ;  P.  siculifera,  291 
PIccoptera,  92 
Plectopicni,  fiii 
Plemyria  hastata,  283 
Pleurum,  501 

Plodia  interpunctella,  226 
Plum.  2iL  lii        402,  ^ 
Plum  Curculio,  593 
Plume-moths,  237 

Plusia,  2^  ;  iLbrassica:,  301  ;  P. 

simplex,  301 
Pcecilocapsus  lineatus,  141 
Polistes,  S90,  tii2. 
Pollen,  565 
Polybia,  £2(12 

Polyergus  rufesccns,  639 

Polygonia,  404  ;  P.  comma,  405  ;  P. 
comma  dryas,  405 ;  P.  comma 
harrisii,  405  ;  F.  faunus,  404  ;  P. 
interrogationis,  405  :  P.  interro- 
gationis  umbrosa,  406  :  P.  interro- 
gationis fabricii,  406 ;  P.  progne, 
405 

Polyphemus-moth,  352 
Polyporus,  583 
Polysloechotes  punctatus, 
Polythalamous,  620 
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Pomace- flics,  482 

Pompilida,  650 

Pond-lily,  304 

Poneridx,  642 

Punerids,  642 

Pontia  proiodice,  ^84 

Poplar,  32^  ^  2l5i  2^  402i  406, 

Poplar  Mocha-stone  Moth, 

Portheiria  dispar,  312 

Posterior  lobe,  420 

Post  media,  64 

Postscutellum,  502 

Potato,  315,  575.  576.  S78,  587.  S88 

Poultry,  IQQ 

Prxscutum,  502 

Praying  Mantes, 

Predaceous  Diving-beetles,  523 

Premedia.  64 

Preserved  meals,  45 

Prioninai,  568 

Prionids,  568 

Prionoxysius  robinia,  222 

Prion  us,  567  ;  P,  imbricornis,  569  ; 

P.  laticollis,  568 
Proctotrupidie,  630 
Proctotrupids,  630 
Prolegs,  66 
Promethea  Moth,  354 
Prominents,  263 
Pronotum,  501 
Propodeum,  602 
Prosiernum,  ^oi 
Proihorax,  62 

Protoparce  =  Phlegethontius 
Protoplasa  fitchii,  430 
Prune,  577 
Pselaphida,  £31 
Psephcnus  Icccntei.  543 
Psrudaglossa  lubricalis,  296 
Pseudohazis,  343;  P.  eglanterina,  343: 

P.  hera.  343 
Pscudoscorpiones,  ijr 
Pscudoscorpions,  [2 
Pscudoihyatira  cymatophoroides,  292 
Pseudova,  153 
Psilophus  ciliatus,  468 
Psithyrus,  671 
Psocida,  ^8 
Psocids,  98 
Psyche.  220 
Psychida,  213 
Psychoda,  429 
Psychodidje,  428 
Psychomorpha  epimenis,  315 
Psylla  pyricola,  156 
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Psyllidae,  ISS 
Ptcromalus  puparum,  629 
Pteronarcys  rcgalis,  34 
Pterophoridae,  232 
Pterosiicus  lucublandus,  521 
Piilinuni,  4Uj 
Ptinidae,  552 
Pulex  irritans,  4Q2 
Pulicidae,  402 
Pulvilli,  63 
Pulvilliform.  420 

Pulvinaria,  168.  237  ;  P.  innumera- 

bilis,  163 
Pumpkin,  535 
Punkies,  441 
Pupa,  54 

Pupa- bearing  Flies,  410 
Puparium,  415 
Pu  pi  para,  41Q.  488 
Pyralididic,  232 
Pyralidina,  22& 
Pyralids, 

Pyralids,  the  Typical,  232 
Pyralis  costalis,  232;  P.  farinalis, 
233 

Pyrameis  =  Vanessa 
Pyrausiida.  230 
Pyraiistids,  230 
Pyreihrum,  liiQ 
Pyrgus  =  Hesperia 
Pyrochroidje,  586 
Pyromorpha  dimidiata,  226 
Pyromorphidw,  226 
Pyrophila  =  Amphipyra 
Pyrrharciia  Isabella,  322 
Pyrrhocoridie,  141 
Pyihida:,  585 

Queens,  96 

Race  prejudice,  3 

Radish,  ^ 

Radius,  64 

Ranatra,  131 

Raphidia,  129 

Raphidians,  ij8 

Raphidiidic,  ijS 

Raspberry.  146.  218,  292.  578 

Raspberry  Fruit-worm.  Sii 

Raspberry  Geometer, 

Red  Admiral,  401 

Red  ant,  643  ,  • 

Red-bug  Family,  \_\\ 

Red  Cedar,  220.  393  . 

Red-humped  Apple-worm,  267 

Red-legged  Locust,  110 
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Red  Milkweed-beetles,  cj^ 
Red-necked  Agrilus,  ^50 
Red  Scale  of  California,  xj^ 
Red  Spider,  ^3 
Red  Spotted  Purple, 
Reduviidse, 
Rcgal-moih,  3^ 
Reproductive  organs,  63,  2^ 
Resin-gnat,  447 
Respiratory  system.  22 
Resplendent  Shield-bearer,  254 
Retinia  coinstockiana,  242 
Retinia  (rustrana,  243 
Rhagium  lineatum,  569 
Rhamphomyta,  467 
Rheumaptera  =  Plemyria 
Rhinoceros-beetles,  563 
Rhipicerido;,  ^ 
Rhipiphorida:, 
Rhizobius  lactucse,  159 
Rhodites  rosa:.  im 
Rhogas  parasiticus,  62s 
Rhynchitcs  bicolor,  5^ 
Rhynchilidae, 

Rhynchoccphalus  sackcni,  460 

Rhynchophora,  499.  590 

Rhyphidx,  4^8 

Rhyphus,  449 

Rhyssodidx,  537 

Ribbed  Pine-borer,  56^ 

Rice- weevil,  51^6 

Robber-flies,  460 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  Lm 

Rose-bugs,  561 

Rose  Leaf-hopper,  isj 

Roses,        56L,  sail  592.  613  _ 

Rose-slug,  6rj 

Rosy  Dryocampa, 

Rosy-striped  Oak-worra,  348 

Rotten  wood,  §84.  586 

Rough  Flower-beetle,  565 

Round  Goldenrod  Gall,  4S6 

Round-headed    Apple-tree  Borer, 

572 

Rove-beetles,  ^ 
Royal- moths,  343 

Rumex  acetosella,  390;  R.  crispus, 
390 

Running  Spiders,  40 

Sack-bearing  Fr<n  ilum-losers,  3S7 

Sacred  Beetle.  ^1 

Saddle  back  Caterpillar,  225 

Sad  Flower-beetle,  ^ 

Saida,  rjl 

Saldidae, 


Salt-marsh  Caterpillar,  321 

Samia  californica,  357;  S.  cecropia, 

356;  S.  glovcri,  ^ 
Samia  =  Philosamia 
Sand-crickets,  n5 

Sannina  exitiosa,  260:  S.  pacifica, 

Sapcrda  Candida,  522 
Sapygidae,  643 
Sapygids.  642 
Sarcophagmse,  482 
Sarcopsylla  penetrans,  493 
Saturnians,  339 
Saturniidse,  350 
Saturniina,  322 
Satyr inae,  410 
Satyrodes  eurydice,  411 
Satyrs,  4to 
Satyrus  —  Cercyonis 
Saw-fiies,  fill 
Sawyer,  522 
Scale-bugs,  164 
Scales  of  Lepidoptera,  13I 
Scalloped  Owlet,  302 
Scallop-shell  Moth,  28^ 
ScaphiiJiidnc,  5^ 
Scarab^ida:,  5 50 
Scarabxids,  ^56 
Scarred  Snout  beetles,  SQ2 
Scatophaga,  485 
Scenopinidae.  465 

Scenopinus,  465;  S.  fenestralis,  466 
Scent-glands,  323 
Scent-organ.  570,  380 
Scepsis  fulvicoUis,  -^27 
Schizoneura    irabricator,    161;  S. 
lanigera,  i(»2;  S.  tcsscllata,  i6i. 

Schizophora,  419 
Sciara,  ^ 

Sciara  Army-worm,  ^43 
Sciara  mali,  443 
Sclerite,  ^ 

Scoleopteryx  libatrix,  30a 
Scoliida:,  649 
Scoliids,  649 
Scolops.  1^2 
Scolylida:,  5^6 
Scorias  spongiosum,  1^ 
Scorpion-f^ies,  184 
Scorpionida,  1^ 
Scorpions,  12^  15 
Screw  worm  Fly,  483 
Scurfy  Bark  louse,  124 
Scutelieridse,  146 
Scutellura,  502 
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Scutum,  502 
Scydmxnidz,  J^i 
Searcher,  ^13 
Seirodonta  bilineata,  266 
Semi-aquatic  Bugs,  124 
Sericaria  =  Bombyx 
Serpentine  mines,  243 
Serphus  dilatatus,  132 
Serrate,  6q 
Scrricornia,  497 
Scsia  lipulifurmis,  261 
Sesiidx,  253 
Sesitds,  2^ 
Setaceous,  6q 
Shade-trees,  22;j,  22i  JIO 
Shcd-builder  Ant,  643 
Sheep  Bot-fly,  42I 
Sheep-tick,  ^  488 
Shellac,  \Mi 

Shield-backed  Bugs,  y6 

Shield-backed  Grasshoppers,  US 

Shining  Leaf  chafers,  'jhx 

Ship-timber  Beetle, 

Shore- bugs,  ry 

Short-horcjcd  Bugs,  124 

Short-horned  Grasshoppers,  ujfi 

Short-horned  Orihorrhapha,  417 

Short-tongued  Bees,  665 

Shrimps,  n 

Shrubs,  292.  351 

Sialidx, 

Silk,  22 

Silk-worm.  340 

Silpha, 

Silphidx,  ^22 

Silvanus  surinamensis,  538 

Silver-spotted  Skipper,  370 

Similar-winged  Owlets,  236 

Simple  Eyes,  53 

Simuliidae,  iSi 

Simulium,  451;  S.  innoxium,  453;  S. 

meridionale,   4 S3;  S.  molestum, 

453;  S.  pecuarura,  ^ 
Siphonapiera,  490 
Siphuncles,  67 
Sirex,  615 
Siricidx,  brj 
Sitodrepa  panicea, 
Skeleton,  67 
Skiff  Caterpillar,  22^ 
Skin-beetles,  ^ 
Skins,  ^ 

Skippers,  135,  206^  2^  4M 
Skippers  with  a  Costal  Fold,  369 
Skippers  with  a  Discal  Patch,  372 
Slavc-ant,  641 


Slavemaker-ant,  6^ 
Slug-caterpillar  Moths,  223 
Smaller  Empty  Oak-apple,  61^ 
Small-headed  Flies,  ^^8 
Small  intestine,  2J 
Small  Metal- mark,  291 
Smerinthus  geroinatus,  333 
Smoky-moths,  23^ 
Snake-doctors,  30 
Snakehead,  229 
Snipe-flies,  456 
Snout-beetles,  530 
Snout  Butterfly,  297 
Snowbcrry.  138^  239 
Snow-flea,  85 

Snowy  Tree-cricket,  Vi^  llS 
Social  Bees,  672 
Social  Wasps,  fj6Q 
Soldier-flies, 
Soldiers,  96 

Solitary  Long-tongued  Bees,  667 
Solitary-midge,  449 
Solitary  Wasps,  658 
Sooty-wing,  y}2 
Sores,  J[82 
Sorrel,  330 

Southern  Buffalo-gnat,  453 
Southern  Cloudy-wing,  321 
Sovereigns,  406 
Sow-bugs,  L2 
Spanish  Bayonet,  367 
Spathegaster,  £li8 
Spear- marked  Black,  283 
Spear-winged  Flies,  469 
Specialized,  2QQ 
Specialized  Frenate,  204 
Specialized  MacrofrenaUe,  205 
Species,  3 
Sphscriidz,  533 

Sphaerophthalma  occidentalLs,  6^ 

Sphecidae,  650 

Sphecina,  644 

Sphecids,  650 

Sphecius  speciosus,  653 

Sphenophorus,  596 

SphindidcC,  554 

Sphingicampa  bicolor,  347 

Sphingidx.  323 

Sphinx  chersis,  334 

Sphinxes,  329 

Sphyracephala  brevicornis,  486 
Spiders.  12,  20,  6y 
Spider-wasps,  650 
Spilosoma  virginica,  323 
Spindles,  90 
Spinnerets,  22 
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Spinning  organs.  22 
Spinning  tubes,  22 
Spiny  Oak  slug,  22^ 
Spiny  Oak-worm,  3^8 
Spiracles,  1^  22 
Spitlle  Insects, 
Spondylidxe,  st>6 
Spongy  Oak-apple,  iilfi 
Spotted  Cut-worm,  ^^06 
Spotted  Pelidnota,  562 
Spotted  Thyris,  "^2^ 
Spring  Azure.  3^ 
Spring  Canker-worm,  275 
Spring-tails,  82^  8^ 
Sprinkled  Locust,  ill 
Squa.sh,  535.  ^77 
Squash- bug, 

S({uash-bug  Family,  rj3 
Squash>vine  Borer,  262 
Stable  fly,  ^ 
Stag-beetles, 
Slaphylinida,  ^ 

Staphyiinus  maculosus,  533;  S.  vul- 

pinus,  533 
Steel-blue  Fiea-bectle,  ^78 
Stem-eyed  Fly.  4 SO 
Stemmata,  ^ 
Stem-mother,  159 
Stenopelmatus,  ij^ 
Stephanidx,  624 
Stephanids,  624 
Sternum,  gOI 
Stcrrhidie,  2Sfi 
Stcrrhids,  2fi6 
Stilctlo-flies.  464 
Stilt- bugs, 
Sting,  (ki 

Stinging  Hymenoptera,  601.  631 
Stink-bug  Family,  144 
Stipes,  500 
Stizin^e,  6^'^ 
Stomach,  2I 

Stomoxys  calcitrans,  482 
Stone-flics,  93 

Straight-bodied  Prionid,  569 
Straight-seamed  Flics.  427 
Straliomyia,  456 
Slratiomyiida,  455 
Strawberry-weevil,  534 
Strepsiptera,  581) 
Striped  Blister-beetle.  J89 
Striped  Diabrotica,  577 
Striped  Flea  beetle.  ^ 
Striped  Footman,  J2j 
Style,  41^ 
Stylopidar,  ^8^ 


Stylops,  5 go 
Subclass,  5 
Subcosta,  6^ 
Subfamily,  5 
Subgaica,  500 
Subgenus,  5 
Submarginal  cells,  607 
Submentum,  ^cm 
Suborder,  5 
Subspecies,  5 
Subspecific  names,  2 
Sugar,  ^ 

Sugar-cane  Beetle,  5O3 
Sugar- maples,  570 
Sunflower,  wild,  ^ 
Supcrfamily,  5 
Superior  lobe,  ^oo 
Superorder,  5 
Sutures,  £2 

Swallow-tails,  375.  376 

Sweet-brier,  621 

Sweet-gale,  28j 

Sweei-potato,  580 

Sweet-potato  Root-borer,  595 

Swifts.  215 

Symphasis.  179 

Symphoricarpus,  330 

Synchloc  olympia,  385 

Synchlora  glaucaria,  2^ 

Synopsis  of  the  Coleoptera,  496;  of 
the  Heteroptera,  124:  of  the  Hy- 
mcnoptera,  f)Oi :  of  the  Lepidup- 
tera.  204;  of  the  Orthopiera,  los 

Syringa,  363 

Syrphidac,  470 

Syrphus,  472 

Syrphus-flies,  470 

Tabanidjc,  453 

Tabanus.  454;  T.  atratus,  455 
Table  for  determining  the  families 
of  the  Coleoptera,  50S;  of  the 
Heteroptera,  125;  of  the  Homop- 
tera,  148;  of  the  Hymenoptera, 
607;  of  the  Lepidoptera,  207;  of 
the  Neuroptera,  175;  of  the  Sphe- 
cina,  646:  of  Spiders,  2(i 
Table  of  the  Classes  of  the  Arthro- 
pod a,  LQ 

Table  of  the  Orders  of  the  Aracb- 
nida,  i^j  of  the  Hexapoda,  22 

Table  of  the  Suborders  of  the  Hemip- 
tera,  123:  of  the  Thysanura,  8^ 

Tachina-flies,  481 

Tachininae,  481 

Tailed  Blue,  392 
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Tailed  VVhip-5corpions.  lS 
laillcss  Whip-scurpiuns,  19 
Tangle-veined  Flies,  4S9 
Tarantula-hawk,  650 
l  araiitulas,  22i  6so 
Tarsus,  Oj  ^ 
Tep^iilrt,  421.  6Q2 
Tclmaona, 

Telea  polyphemus,  35a 

Tencbrio  molitor,  gSi 

Tencbrionidse,  5S2 

Teni  caterpillar  of  the  Forest,  362 

Tcnt-caterpillars,  359.  360 

Tenthredinidse, 

Tcniiform  mines,  250 

Terebrantia,  610 

Tergum,  sol 

Terias  =  Eurema  and  Xanthidia 
Termes  flavipes,  <^  T.  gilvus,  97 
Termiies.  (j5 
Termitida,  95 
Teiracha,  sjS 

Tctraopes,  s"4^  T.  Icirauphthalmus, 
Tetiix,  III 

Thalessa.  623:  T.  lunator,  623 
Thanaos  bitthvllus,  371 ;  T.  martialis, 

Hi 

Thecesiernus  humeralis,  591 
Thecia,  392;  see  also  AuTdes,  Eu- 

psyche,  Incisalia,  and  Mitoura 
Thecia  calanus,  392 
The  Least  Skipper,  32I 
Thelyphonid;e,  ifi 
Thelyphonus  giganteus,  ifi 
Iheory  of  descent,  2 
Theraphosidae,  22 
Thereva,  465 
Thcrevidae,  464 
Theridiidac, 
Thick-head  Flies,  476 
Thistles,  402 
Thomisid.'c,  40 

Thorax  and  its  appendages,  62 
Thorybes  pylades,  371 
Thread-legged  Bugs,  136 
Thread-waisted  Wasps,  650 
Three-lined  Lema,  57S 
Three-spotted  Dorvphora,  576 
Thrip, 
Thrips,  M9 
Throscida:,  5^ 
Thyatira  scripta.  292 
Thyatiridjc  =  Cymatophoridae 
ThyrcoDOtus,  Mj 
Thyrididar,  ^28 


Thyridoptcryx  cphemeraformis, 
Thyris  lugubris,  329;  T.  maculata, 

Thysanura,  &2 
1  hysbc  Clear-wing,  3[38 
Tibia,  ij,  62 
Ticks,  43 
Tiger-beetles,  516 
Tiger-nnoihs, 
Tiger  Swallow-tail,  378 
Tile  horned  Prionus.  560 
Tinea  biselliella,  258:~TT  pellionella. 

257:  T.  tapeczella,  258 
Tineids,  246 
Tineina,  246 
Tingiiidx,  13Q 
Tiphia  inornata,  649 
Tipula  abduminalis,  431 
Tipulidx,  42g 
Tmetocera  ocellana,  24J 
Toad-shaped  Bugs,  13^ 
Toadstools.  583 
Tobacco,  i52 
Tobacco-%vorni,  225 
Toe-biters,  02 

Tolypc,  360;  T,  laricis,  363;  T.  vcl 

leda,  362 
1  omatoes,  300,  335 
Tomato-worm,  33s 
Tomicus  typographus,  592 
Tortoisc-beeiles,  580 
Tortricidae,  244 
Tortricids,  239 
Tortricids,  the  Typical,  244 
Tortricina.  230 
Trathese.  1  '\,  22.  JA 
Tracheal  gills.  25 
Tracheal  lungs, 
Trap  door  Spiders.  Tj 
Tree  Crickets,  l±ii 
Tree-hoppers,  lij 
Tremex  columba,  615 
Triangle  Spider,  38 
Trichodectcs  scalaris,  lOI 
Trichodes  nuitalli,  552 
Trichoptera,  iBL 
Trichoptcrygidac,  533 
Trigonalidar,  t2l 
Trigonalids,  £m 
Trigonalys,  L21 
Triprocris.  227 
Tripiogon  =  Marumba 
Trochanter,  ti2 
Trochantin,  504 
Trogositidae,  5^ 
Tropxa  luna,  353 
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Tropisternus,  «;2S;  T.  californicus,  \ 

t;28 ;  T.  gluber.  csS 
Trox,  ^ 
True  Brachycera, 
True  Bugs,  irj 
True  Crickets,  ijj 
True  Nematocera,  417 
True  Wasps. 
Tnimpcl  mines,  240 
Trypeta  pomunella,  486;  T.  solida* 

ginis,  4 86 
Trypelinae,  485 
Trypoxylon  frigidum,  652 
Tube-building  Clolhes-moth,  258 
Tube  Weavers  in  pait,  23^  30 
Tumble-bugs,  556,  ^58 
Turkey.  Uil 
Turkey-gnat, 
Turnips.  371,  578 
Turnus  Form,  378 
Tussock  moths,  308 
Twelve-spotted  Diabrotica,  577 
Twin-spoUcd  Sphinx,  333 
Two-colored  Fooinian,  325 
Two-colored  Royal -moth, 
Two-lined  Parallel ia  2*28 
Two-lined  Prominent,  266 
Two-spotted  Oberea,  J22 
Typical  Ants,  640 
Typical  Cerambycids,  565 
Typical  Coleoptera,  4g6.  515 
Typical  Muscids,  :48a 
Typical  Nymphalids,  338 

Ugly-ncst  Torlricids,  244 
Uloboridac,  38 
Uloborids, 
Uloborus,  22 
Umbelliferous  plants,  J22 
Under  lip,  in 
Under  wing,  298,  303 
Upper  lip,  ^ 
Uriica.  403 
Uleiheisa  bella,  3tQ 

Vanessa.       \  see  also  Aglais  and 

Euvanessa 
Vanessa  atalanta,  401 ;  V.  cardui, 

402;  V.  huntera,  401 
Vanessids,  401 
Variegated  Fritillary,  400 
Variegated  Tessellate,  372 
Vedalia,  166.  53s 
Veliid;e, 

Velleda  Lappet.  362 

Velvet-ants,  64 S 
Vcspa,  6(i2 


Vespida.  66q 
Vespina,  652 
Viburnum,  3^ 
Viceroy,  407 
Vine,  336 

Vine-lovmg  Pomace-fly,  482 
Violet  Tip,  405 

Virginia-creeper,  226.  228,  303,  313, 

Virginian  Buprestid,  543 
Volucella,  ;i22 

Walking-sticks,  mS 

Walnut, 

Wanderer,  3 go 

Wasps,  589,  cyo 

Water- boatmenT  129 

Watcr-scavenger~Beetles,  522 

Water-scorpions,  130 

Water-stridcrs, 

W^ax,  166.  234 

Wedge-shaped  Leaf-beetles,  J22 
Weevils,  533 

Well-marked  Tussock-moth,  311 
Western  Crickets,  115 
Wheat,  153 
Wheat- midge,  447 
Whip-scorpions,  12 
Whirligig-beetles,  £25 
White-ants,  35 

White-blotch  Oak-leaf  Miner,  250 
White  grubs.  640 
While-lined  Sphinx,  332 
White-marked  Tussock-moth,  310 
Whiie-M  iiair-sircak,  334 
White  Mountain  Butterfly,  ^ii2 
White  pine,  2j6 
Whites,  382 

White  striped  Black,  2S3 
White  tipped  Moth,  2i±t 
Willow,  223,  224i  26S,  334,  406, 
612 

Window-flics,  465 
Wiiiduw-winged  Moths,  338 
Wings,  63 
Wing- veins,  603 
Winter  eggs,  153 
Witch-hazel,  308 
Witch-hazel  DfiRger,  308 
Wood-nymph  Mulhs,  313 
Woolly  Aphids,  1^ 
Woolly-louse  of  the  Apple,  ifia 
W'urkcrs,  36 
Worms,  2 
Wormy  apples,  241 
Wounds,  4^3 
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Xanthidia  nicippe,  386 

Xylocopa  virginica.  670 
Xylophagus,  4522  4S8 

Yeast  cakes,  22^ 
Yellow-bear,  jaa 
Yellows, 
Yucca,  367 
Yucca-borer,  362 


Zailha,  1^2 
Zebra  Caterpillar,  305 
Zebra  Swallow-tail,  ;j22 
Zerene  csesonia,  ^86 
Zeuzera  pyrina,  223 
Zimmermann's  Pine-pest,  236 
Zoological  classification,  i 
Zoological  nomenclature,  5 
Zygajiiidae,  326 
Zygznids,  326 
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